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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



To produce a general history of the Christian church, adapted es- 
pecially to thf wants of the younger clergy, but suitable for intelligent 
readers of al! classes, a history so comprehensive as to touch on all 
the more important facts, briefly indeed, but distinctly, with suitable 
enlargement on the points of peculiar interest, and a constant reference 
to authorities and to the writers who give more full information, so 
that the work, while itself affording a good general knowledge of the 
whole subject, might serve as a guide to more thorough investigations ; 

--6uch was the design of Dr. Mosheim in the following work, and 
such has been the aim of the present translator. 

The great need of such a work at the present day, when every other 
branch of theology is much cultivated, is so generally felt, that it is 
unnecessary to say anything to evince its importance or to excite an 
interest on the subject. The only things, therefore, which here claim 
attention, are the character and history of Dr. Mosheim^ the reasons 
for giving a new translation of his work, and the additions made to it 
by way of notes. 

JuAn Lawrence von Mosheim was nobly born at Lubec, Oqtober 9, 
1694. His education was completed at the university of Kiel, where, 

t an early age, he became protessor of philosgphy. In his youth he 
cultivated a taste for poetry ; and he actually published criticisms of 
that subject. But pulpit eloquence, biblical and historical theology, 
and practical religion, were his favourite pursuits. He published seven 
Tolumes of sermons, and left a valuable treatise on preaching, which 
was printed after his death. The English and French preachers, par- 
ticularly Tillotson and Watts, Saurin, Massillon, and Flechier, were his 
models. The Germans admit that he contributed much to improve the 
style and manner of preaching in their country. While a professor 
at Kiel, he gained such reputation that the King of Denmark invited 
him to a prof**»Ror8hiD at Copenhagen. But the Duke of Brunswick 
soon after, in me year 1725, called him to the oivmity chair at Helm- 
stadt, which he filled with great applause for twenty-two years. In 
1747, when Ueorge II. king ot England, the founder of the university 
of Gottingen, wi8hed to place over that institution men of the highest 
rank in the literary world, Dr. Mosheim was deemed worthy to be its 
chancellor, and the head of the department of theology. In this hon- 
ourable station he remained eight years, or till his death, September 
9, 1755. His works were very numerous; consisting of translations 
into Latin or German of various foreifrn works, ItaliaSj^ French, Eng- 
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IV TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

lish, and Greek, with learned notes ; an imnnense number of disqui 
sitions relating to historical, dogmatic, and moral subjects ; besides 
orations, sermon's, letters, &c. On church history, in wliich he most 
distinguished himself, he published, among other works, two volumes 
of essays on detached subjects; and a compendious church history, in 
two volumes, 12mo ; a full church history of the first century, 4to ; 
Commentary on the affairs of Christians till the times of Constantine, 
4to ; and he had just published the revision and eiilari;ement of his. 
compendious church history, under the new title of Irisiiiules of Ec- 
clesiastical History, ancient and modern, in one volume, 4io, when he 
was removed by death, at the age of 61. 

The character of Dr. Mosheim is thus given by his disciple and 
translator, J. iJ. SchlegeL "We may have had, perhaps, biblical in- 
terpreters, who, like Ernesti and Michaelis, expounded the Scriptures 
with more philosophical and critical learning ; perhaps, also, theolo- 
gians and moralists who have treated dogmatic and practical theology 
with more metaphysical precision; we may likewise have had, and 
perhaps still have, pulpit orators, who, among the many unsuccessful 
imitators of Mosheim's method, have even rivalled him, afid perhaps 
come nearer to that ideal perfection which he wished to see realized. 
But in ecclesiastical history, the merits of Mosheim are so decisive 
and peculiar, \hat I will not venture to compare him with any who 
preceded or followed him in this department of learning. He is, as 
Schroeckh says, our first real historian in church history."* Dr. 
Maclaine informs us that, after he had commenced his translation, he 
received a letter from Bishop Warburton^ saying, " Moshemi's com' 
pendivm is excellent ^ the method admirable ; in short, the only one 
deserving the name of an ecclesiastical history. It deserves and 
needs frequent notes, ^^ 

Mosheim's Institutes, as well as most of his other historical works, 
being written in Latin, were accessible to learned foreigners. And 
Dr. Archibald Maclaine^ the son of a dissenting minister in the north 
of Ireland, and himself an assistant minister to an English congrega- 
tion at the Hague, published an English translation of these Institutes 
80 early as the year 1764, only nine years after the appearance of 
the original. Dutch and French translations were also made; but I 
know not by whom or at what lime. In 1769, J. A, C. von Einem, 
a pious but not profound German minister, commenced his German 
translation of the Institutes. His design was to bring down the 
work to the capacities of the unlearned, and to render it an edifying 
book for common Christians. Accordingly, he omitted nearly all the 
marginal references and discussions, and introduced much religious 
biography and historical detail. His translation filU six vols. 8vo, 
and the continuation of the history three additional volumes. In the 
year 1770, Johs^ R, Scldegel^ rector of the gymnas*ium of Heilbronn, 
a learned and juHicious man, commenced another German translation, 
which is very literal and close, free from all interpolations, and ac- 
* Schlegers Mosheim, vol. i., Preface. 
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companied with learned notes. This translation, in foar large volumes 
8vo, was completed in 1780; and a continuation of the history^ in 
two volumes, appeared in 1784 and 1788. 

The lectures and the printed works of Mosheim on ecclesiastical 
history kindled up such ardour for this science in Germany, that, in 
the course of fifty years, Baumgarten, Semler, Schroeckh, Henkey and 
Schmidt, severally, produced large and valuable church histories. Of 
these, the most full and complete is that of Schroeckh, a pupil of Mo- 
sheim, continued by Tzschirner, in forty-five vols. 8vo. And next, 
that of Henke, continued by Vater, in nine vols. 8vo. Nor has the 
ardour for this branch of theology yet subsided in Germany ; for Pro- 
fessor Neander, of Berlin, is now publishing a profound ana philosoph- 
ical church history, which, if completed on the plan commenced, will 
probably fill twenty-five Or thirty volumes 8vo. The limits assigned 
to this preface will not allow a discussion of the merits of these sev- 
eral successors of Mosheim. Suffice it to say, that a careful exami* 
nation of them all h^s resulted in the decided conviction that Mo- 
sheim's history, in a form similar to that given to it by Schlegel, is 
the best adapted to the wants of this country, and the most likely to 
meet general approbation among the American clergy. 

The necessity for a new English version of the Institutes arises 

f>rincipally from the unauthorized liberties taken by the former trans- 
ator, under the mistaken idea of improving the work and rendering 
it more acceptable to the public. He says in his preface : " The 
style of the original is by no means a model to imitate in a work de-^ 
signed for general use. Dr. Mosheim ejected brevity, and laboured 
to crowd 'many things into few words : thics his diction, though 
pure and correct, became sententious and harsh, without that harmony 
which pleases the ear, and those transitions which make a narration 
fiov) with ease. This being the case, I have sometimes taken con* 
siderable liberties with my author, and followed the spirit of his nar- 
rative without adhering strictly to the letter : and have often added 
a few sentences to render an observation more striking, a fact more 
ciear, a portrait more finished.^^ Thus Dr. Maclaine frankly owns, 
that his chief design was to render the work interesting to those 
superficial readers who delight in that harmony which pleases the ear, 
and in those transitions which make a narration flow with ease ; and 
that he often added a few sentences of his own, to give more vivacity 
and point to the sentiments of his author, or more splendour to their 
dress. And whoever will be at the pains of comparing his translation 
with the original, may see that he has essentially changed the style, 
and greatly coloured and altered in many places the sentiments of 
his author ; in short, that he has paraphrased rather than translated 
a large part of the work. The book is thus rendered heavy and te- 
dious to the reader by its superfluity of words, and likewise obscure 
and indefinite, and sometimes self-contradictory, by the looseness ol 
its unguarded statements. Its credibility also as a history of facts is 
impaired, and it fails of carrying full conviction to the mind, because 
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it is stripped of its native simplicity, precision, and candour. For no 
wise man will confide in a writer who appears intent on fdbricating 
sonorous and flowing periods, who multiplies splendid epithets, and 
habitually deals in loose and unqualified assertions. Nor is tin's all, 
for the old translation has actually exposed Dr. Mosheim to severe and 
unmerited censure from different quarters: and Dr. Maclaine has 
long siood accused before the public as a translator " who ha> inter- 
woven his own sentiments in such a manner with those of ihe original 
author, both in the notes and in the text, that it is impossiblf for a 
mere English reader to distinguish them; and in diverse instances 
he has entirely contradicted him. This (add the accusers) will be 
evident to all, if a literal translation of Mosheim shall ever be pub- 
lished.'** It is not strange, therefore, that so large a porti(»n of the 
community have been dissatisfied with Dr. Maclaine's Mosheim, and 
have desired a more faithful and literal version of this valuable aiiihor. 

If the translation here offered to the public, is what it was intended 
to be, it is a close, literal version, containing neither more nor less 
than the original, and presenting the exact thoughts of the auiiuir in 
the same direct, artless, and lucid manner, with as much siuiiiarity in 
the phraseology and modes of expression as the idioms of the two 
languages would admit. That all the elegances of the Latin ^lyle 
and diction of the author have been retained, is not pretended. The 
translator can only say he has aimed to give Mosheim, as far as he 
was able, the same port and mien in English as he has in Latin. 

But writing out an entirely new and independent translation of the 
Institutes has not been half the labour bestowed on the work. Every- 
where the statements of Mosheim have been compared with the 
sources from which they were drawn, and with the representations of 
other standard writers of different communities, so far as the means 
of doing this were at hand. The reasonings also of Mosheim have 
been weighed with care. And nothing has been suffered to go helbre 
the public, without first passing an examination by the best criteria 
within the reach of the translator. Often days and weeks have been 
consumed in such examinations, when the results were, that Mosheitn's 
statements needed no correction, or at least that no palpable errors were 
discovered in them, and it was therefore thought advisable to allow him 
to express his own views without note or comment. But, in many 
instances, the translator supposed that he discovered such mistakes 
or defects in his author as called for animadversion. lu these cases 
he has given, in the form of notes, such statements and criticisms as 
he deemed necessary. Numerous other instances occurred in which 
Mosheim was found to differ from other standard writers, or to have 
simply omitted what the translator or others deemed worth inserting; 
and in such cases the opinions or statements of other writers have 
been given, that the reader might be able to compare them, and the 
omitted matter has been supplied. In the history of the primitive 
churchy for two or three centuries, the translator deemed almost every- 
* See the New-York edition of Maclaine't Modieim, in 1884, vol. !▼., p. 284. 
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thing interesting which can be learned with any degree of certainty. 
Accordingly, his notes and aninnadversions here are more frequent 
and minute than in the subsequent parts of the work. — In regard to 
-what are called ihe fathers, especially those of the four first centuries, 
and likewise the leading men in the church in all ages, he has deemed 
it proper greatly to enlarge the account given by Mosheim ; not so 
* much by minutely tracing the history of their private lives, as by more 
fully stating their public characters and acts, and mentioning such 
of their works as have eome down to us. In no one respect has 
the history been more enlarged than in this. Through all the ages 
down to the reformation, the eminent men, whom Mosheim thought 
proper to name particularly, have each a distinct note assigned them, 
containing all of much importance which can be said of them ; and 
in each ccniury, at the close of Mosheim's list of eminent men, nearly 
a coniplete catalogue of all those omitted by him is subjoined, with 
brief notices of the most material things known concerning them. 
— On the controversies and disputes among Christians, especially such 
as related to religious doctrines, much and critical attention has been 
bestowed. So also the reputed heresies^ and the different sects of 
professed Christians, which Mosheim had treated with great fulness 
and ability, have been carefully re-examined and subjected to critical 
remarks. Here great use has been made of the writers who suc- 
ceeded Mosheim, and particularly of the younger Walch. — The prop- 
agation of Christianity, especially among the nations of Europe in 
the middle ages, and among the Asiatics by the Nestorians, has been 
the subject of frequent and sometimes long notes. — The origin and 
history of the reformation, particularly in countries not of the Augs- 
burg confession; also the contests between the Lutherans and the 
Reformfd, and the history of the English and Scotch churches, and 
of the English dissenters, have received particular attention ; and the 
occasional mistakes of Mosheim have been carefully pointed out. Yet 
the enlargements of the history since the times of Luther, and partic- 
ularly during the seventeenth century, have been the less considerable, 
because there was danger of swellmg the third volume to a dispro- 
portionate size, and because another opportunity is anticipated foi 
supplying these omissions. 

These remarks may give some idea of the extensive additions to 
the original by way of notes. All additions to the work are carefully 
distinguished from the original by being enclosed in brackets. They 
are also accompanied by a notice of the persons responsible for their 
truth and correctness. What the translator gives as his own, he sub- 
scribes with a Tr. When he borrows from others, which he has done 
Ycry largely, he either explicitly states what is borrowed, and from 
whom, or subjoins the name of the author. Thus several notes are bor- 
rowed directly from Maclaine; and these are not only marked as quo- 
tations, but they have the signature MacL annexed. A few others are 
translated from Von Einem^s Mosheim ; and these have the signature 
Yon Ein. affixed. But the learned and judicious Schlegel has been 
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taxed for the greatest amount of contributions. Throughout the work 
his notes occur, translated from the German, and with the signature 
Schl. annexed. 

The work is now divided^ perhaps for the first time, into three 
volumes of nearly equal size, each embracing a grand and distinct 
period of church history, strongly marked with its own peculiar char- 
acteristics ; and, being furnishea with a separate index, each Tolume . 
is a complete and independent work of itself. 

A continuation of the history to the present time is deemed so im- 
portant, that the translator intends, if his life and health are spared, to 
attempt a compilation of this sort as soon as the printing of these 
Tolumes shall be completed. 

NeW'Havefh February 22, 1832. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The first edition of this work, consisting of fifteen hundred copiesi 
was published by A. H. Maltby, a worthy bookseller of New-Haven, 
towards the close of the year 1832. At the same time, two stereotype 
editions of Dr. Maclaine's Mosheim were thrown before the public, 
at very reduced prices ; and no pains were spared by the interested 
booksellers to give them currency. But notwithstanding this stren- 
uous competition, and the supervening commercial embarrassments 
of the countij, with no special efforts to give it circulation, and no 
patronage but what was voluntarily afforded by the friends of theo- 
logical science and by a discerning and candid public, the new Mo- 
sheim had a regular and constant sale, at its original price, till the 
whole edition was exhausted ; and the work is now received with fa- 
vour in all parts of the country, and is adopted as a text-book in near- 
ly every Protestant theological seminary on this side the Atlantic. 

For this very kind reception of his work, the author feels himself 
under great obligations to the enlightened public who have passed so 
favourable a judgment upon it : and he would now offer them the best 
return he can make, a new edition of the work, carefully revised, and 
somewhat enlarged, and, as he hopes, more worthy of approbation, 
and better suited to the wants of students in this branch of theology. 

The translation has been again compared with the original, through- 
out, sentence by sentence, and subjected to a rigid criticism. In a 
very few instances, it was discovered, that a word or clause of the 
original had been overlooked in the translation ; and that in several 
instances, the import of the original had been inadequately or ob- 
scurely expressed. Yet no very important departure from the sense 
of the original author, has been discovered. Nearly all the numerous 
alterations and changes, therefore, relate to the phraseology, or to the 
choice of words and the structure of the sentences. The difficulty 
of combining a neat and perspicuous anglicism with a close adhe 
rence to the sense and to the very form of thought in the original, 
throughout so large a work, must be obvious to all who have had ex- 
perience in the business of translating ; and they will not need to be 
told, that numberless corrections and improvements will always occur 
to a translator, who revises his work after a lapse of several years. 
In this manner, the diction and the style of this edition, it is believed, 
have been considerably improved, without any sacrifice of fidelity in 

Vol. I.— B 
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the translation. If it be not so, more than half a year's labour has 
been expended unsuccessfully. 

The references, to a considerable extent, and where the means 
were at hand, have been verified ; and a considerable number of er- 
rors, some occasioned by the transcription, but more by the mistakes 
of the printers, have been corrected. Many new references to au- 
f thorities and to modern authors, ha?e also been added, in various 
^ parts of the work ; and these, it is hoped, will add considerably to 
the value of the present edition. 

Several topics have likewise been subjected to further investiga 
tion : and some new notes, of no inconsiderable length, have been 
added, especially in the first vol. of the work. See, for example, the 
notes on the Meletian controversy, p. 269, &c. ; — on the origin of the 
Christian festivals, and particularly that of Christmas, p. 279, &;c. ; 
— on the life and labours of St. ratrick, the apostle of Ireland, p. 
316, ice. ; — and on the character and life of Mohammed, the progress 
of his religion, and the sects among his followers ; both in the text 
and in the notes, p. 427-434. 

The new matter in this edition amounts, probably, to fifteen or 
twenty pages in the three volumes. At the same time, by enlarging 
the pages a little, by greater economy in regard to blank spaces, and 
by giving the text in a type a trifle smaller, the number of pages in 
each of the volumes is less than in the former edition. The notes 
are also printed in double columns, which is not only favourable to 
economy in the printing, but will render the perusal of the longer 
notes less laborious to the eye. 

Lastly, the exclusive publication of the work during ten years, 
having been assigned to one of the most distinguished publishing 
houses in America, and that house having undertaken to stereotype 
the work ; great pains have been taken, both by the publishers and 
the author, to secure more accuracy in the printing of this edition, 
than was attained in the former edition. 

New-Hmven, 1S39. 
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My Institutes of Christian History {]) haying been long out of 
print, the worthy person at whose expense they were published has 
often requested me to give a new edition of them, somewhat improved 
and enlarged. This request I for many years resisted ; for I was re- 
luctant to suspend other works then on my hands, which were deemed 
more important; besides, I must acknowledge that I shrunk from 
the irksome task of correcting and enlarging a book which needed so 
much annendment. The importunities of the publisher, however, and 
of other friends who joined with him, at length overcame my tardi- 
ness ; and now, after the leisure hours of two years have been spent 
on the work, it is brought to a close ; and these Institutes of Eccle- 
siastical History now make their appearance, not only in a new form 
and dress, but so materially changed as to be almost entirely a new 
work. 

The distribution of the materials under certain heads, which I once 
deemed the best form for the learner, is still retained ; for, notwith- 
standing weighty reasons have occurred to my mind for preferring a 
continuous and unbroken narration, I have chosen to follow the judg- 
ment of those excellent men whom experience has led to prefer the 
former method. And, indeed, a little reflection must convince us, 
that whoever would embrace in a single book all the facts and obser- 
vations necessary to a full acquaintance with the state of the church 
in every age of it, must, of course, adopt some classification and dis- 
tribution of those facts ; and as such was the design of the following 
work, I have left its primitive form unchanged, and have directed my 
attention solely to the correction, improvement, and enlargement of the 
work, so as to render it a more useful book. 

My principal care has been to impart fidelity and authority to the 
narration. For this purpose I have gone to the primary sources of 
information, such as the best writers of all ages who lived in or near 
the times they describe ; and I have consulted them with attention, 
and have transcribed from them, whenever they were sufficiently con- 
cise, and, at the same time, clear and nervous. It is often the case, 
that those who write summaries of history only abridge the more 
voluminous historians ; and this method I myself before pursued to 
a considerable degree. But such a procedure, though sometimes 

(1) [A work in 2 vols. 12mo, first pub- by J. P. MHUr, in 1 toL 12mo. Hamb., . 
Ualied in 1737-41 : and afterward abridged 1762— TV.] 
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justifiable and not to be wholly condemned, is attended with this eyil, 
that it perpetuates the mistakes which are apt to abound in very large 
and voluminous works, by causing them to pass from a single book 
into numerous others. I had long been apprized of this danger ; but 
I felt it, with no little mortification, when I brought the testimony of 
the best authorities to pour their light on the pages of my own work. 
I now perceived, that writers pre-eminent for their diligence and fidel- 
ity are not always to be trusted ; and I found, that I had abundant oc- 
casion for adding, expunging, changing, and correcting in every part of 
my book. In performing this task, I know that I have not been want- 
ing in patience and industry, or in watchfulness and care ; but whether 
these have secured me against all mistakes, which is confessedly of 
no easy accomplishment, I leave them to judge who are best informed 
in ecclesiastical affairs. To aid persons disposed to institute such 
inquiries, I have, in general, made distinct reference to my authori- 
ties ; and if I have perverted their testimony, either by misstatement 
or misapplication, I confess myself to be less excusable than other 
transgressors in this way, because I had before me all the authors 
whom I quote, and I turned them over, and read, and compared them 
with each other, being resolved to follow solely their guidance. 

This effort to render my history faithful and true, that is, exactly 
coincident with the statements of the most credible witnesses, has 
caused many and various changes and additions throughout the work; 
but in no part of it are the alterations greater or more noticeable than 
in the Third Book, which contains the history of the church, and 
especially of the Latin or Western Church, from the time of Charle- 
magne to the reformation by Luther. This period of ecclesiastical 
history, though it embraces great events, and is very important on 
account of the light it casts on the origin and causes of the present 
civil and religious state of Europe, thereby enabling us correctly to 
estimate and judge of many things that occur in our own times, has 
not hitherto been treated with the same clearness, solidity, and ele- 
gance, as the other parts of church history. Here the number of 
original writers is great; yet few of them are in common use, or of 
easy acquisition, and they all frighten us either with their bulk, the 
barbarity of their style, or their excessive price; not a few of them, 
too, either knowingly or ignorantly, corrupt the truth, or at least ob- 
scure it by their ignorance and unskil fulness ; and some of them have 
not yet been published. It is not strange, therefore, that many things 
in this part of ecclesiastical history should have been either silenUy 

Cissed over or less happily stated and explained, even by the most 
borious and learned authors. Among these, the ecclesiastical annal- 
ists and the historians of the monastic sects, so famous in the Roman 
church, as Baronius^ Raynald, Bzovius, ManriqueZj Wadding, and 
others, though richly supplied with ancient manuscripts and records, 
have often committed more faults and fallen into greater mistakes, 
-than writers far inferior to them in learning, reputation, and means of 
^information. Having therefore bestowed much attention during many 
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years on the history of the church from the eighth century onward, 
and believing that I had obtained, from works published or still in 
manuscript, a better and more correct knowledge of many events 
than is given in the common accounts of those times, I conceived that 
I luight do service lo the cause of ecclesiastical history by exhibiting 
to the world some of the results of my investigations ; and that, by 
throwing some light on the obscure period of the Middle Ages, I 
might excite men of talents and industry to pursue the same object, 
and thus to perfect the history of the Latin Church. I persuade my- 
self that I have brought forward some things which are new, or before 
little known ; that other things, which had been stated incorrectly or 
obscurely, I have here exhibited with clearness, and traced back to the 
proper authorities ; and, claiming the indulgence allowed an old man 
to boast a little, that some things, which were accredited fables, I have 
now exploded. Whether I deceive myself in all this, or not, the dis- 
cerning reader may ascertain by examining, and comparing with the 
common accounts, what T have here said respecting Consiantine's do- 
nation, the Cathari and Albigenses, the Beghards and Beguines, the 
Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit (that pest to many parts of 
Europe during four centuries), and of the Fratricelli [or Little Breth- 
ren], ihe controversies between the Franciscans and the Roman pon- 
tiffs, the history of Berengarius and of the Lollards, and several other 
subjects. 

If, in these enlargements of ecclesiastical history, and while giving 
views either partially or wholly new, I had used the same brevity as 
on the subjects well stated and explained by many before me, I 
should neither have satisfied the inquisitive reader nor have done 
justice to myself. For I should have appeared to many, as a writer 
of fables ; and their apprehensions on these subjects would have been 
indistinct, useless, and fallacious. Therefore, when I have departed 
widely from the common statements, or advanced apparent novelties, 
I have not only aimed to be very explicit, but, in order to give credi- 
bility to my narration, have gone into more ample disquisitions and 
citaiions of authorities, because full statements and demonstrations, 
tho4igh out of place in an epitome of history, were here indispensable. 

In addition to these causes for changing materially the character, 
and swelling the size, of my book, another occurred soon after I com- 
menced its revision. I had before designed my work especially for 
lectvrers on church history, who need a compendious text for the basis 
of tlieir instructions; and had therefore only touched upon many things 
which I supposed would be dilated and explained more fully by the 
lecturer. But when I began to revise and correct the work for a 
new edition, it occurred to me that it would be more satisfactory to 
many, and better subserve the cause of sacred learning, if the book 
were adapted not merely to the convenience of lecturers, but also to 
the wants of those who attempt without a teacher to gain a general 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history. As soon as this thought occurred, 
my views were changed ; and I began at once to supply omissions. 
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to explain more fully what was obscure, and to give greater precision 
and distinctness to the whole narraiion. And hence ii is that, in de- 
scribing the calamities in which tlie Christians of the first ages were 
involved, more pains are taken than is commonly done to state pre- 
cisely the truth ; and in tracing the origin and progress of the sects 
which disturbed the church, greater accuracy is attempted ; so, like- 
wise, the new forms of religion, devised by liiose who love new 
things, are calmly and candidly described, and with all possible fideli- 
ty ; and religious contests and dit^putes are more clearly stated, and 
their importance more carefully determined ; and the history of the 
Roman pontiffs after the times of Charlemagne, their conflicts and their 
enterprises, have received more careful attention. I mention these 
as specimens only of what has been attempted, for the advantage of 
those who cannot pursue a regular course oi^ church history from iheir 
want of books or leisure, and who yet wish to obtain a clear and cor- 
rect view of the principal facts and transactions. The book, for the 
most part, may be safely trusted by such readers ; and it will afford 
them as much knowledge as will satisfy one that reads only for prac- 
tical purposes; and, besides, it will direct to the authors from whom 
Viore full information may be obtained. 

It would be folly, and would betray ignorance of human imperfec- 
iion, if I should suppose that no errors could be delected, and that 
nothing needed correction in all the details of so large a history ; yet, 
conscious of my own integrity and good faith, and of the [lains I have 
taken to avoid mistakes, I cannot but hope, that I have rarely so failed 
that serious evils will result from my errors. 

I could add some other prefai<»ry remarks, which would, perhaps, 
not be useless ; but nothing more need be added to enable those to 
fudge correctly of the present work, who will be candid and ingenu- 
ous, and who are competent judges in such matters. I therefore 
conclude by offering the just tribute of my gratitude to Almightv God, 
who has given me strength, amid the infirmities of age and the pres- 
sure of other labours and cares, to surmount the difficulties and bear 
the fatigue of completing the work now given to the public. 

GoUingen, March 23, 1755. 
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4 1. Ecclesiastical History defined.—^ 2. Its Divisions. — 4 3- The External History of 
the Church, — ^ 4. which treats of the prosperous — ^ 6. and the adverse Events.-^ 
^ 6. The Internal History, — ^ 7. which treats of (I ) Ministers. — ^ 8, 9. (II.) Doctrines. 
—4 10. (III.) Worship.—^ 11. (IV.) Heresies.—^ 12. Events most be traced to their 
Causes. — ^ 13. Means of discovering these Causes, general — ^ 14. and particular ; in 
the external — ^ 16. and internal History. — ^ 16. The Sources of Ecclesiastical History. 
— ^ 17. Qualities of the Historian. — ^ 18. He must be free from all Prejudices. — ^ 19. 
Faults of Historians. — ^ 20. Uses of Ecclesiastical History, general — ^ 21. and special 
—4 22, 23. Method in Ecclesiastical History. Division into Periods — ^ 24. Distribution 
under Heads. 

§ 1. The Ecclesiastical History of the New Dispensation is a clear and 
faithful narrative of the external condition, and of the internal state and 
transactions, of that body of men who have borne the name of Christians ; 
and in which events are so traced to their causes, that the providence of 
God may be seen in the establishment and preservation of the church, and 
the reader's piety, no less than his intelligence, be advanced by the perusal. 

§ 2. The best form of such a history seems to be that, which considers 
the whole body of Christians as constituting a society or community, sub- 
jected to lawful authority, and governed by certain laws and institutions. 
To such a community many external events must happen, which will be 
favourable to its interests or adverse to them : and, since nothing human 
is stable and uniform, many things will occur in the bosom of such com- 
munity tending to change its character. Hence its history may very suit- 
ably be divided into its external and its internal history. In this manner 
the history of the Christian community, in order to its emb/acing ail the 
details and promoting the greatest usefulness, should be divided. 

§ 3. The external history of Christians, or of the Christian community, 
is properly called a history of the chvrch : and it embraces all. the occur- 
rences and changes which have visibly befallen this sacred society. And 
as all communities are sometimes prosperous and sometimes meet with 
adversity, such also has been the lot of Christians. Hence this part of 
ecclesiastical history is fitly divided into an account of the prosperous and 
of the calamitous events which Christians have experienced. 

§ 4. The prosperous events, or those tending to the advancement and 

Qress of the Christian interest, proceeded either from the heads and 
ers, or from the. subordinate members of this community. Its heads 
and leaders were either public characters, such as kings, magistrates, and 
sovereign pontiffs ; or private individuals, the doctors, the learned and in- 
fluential men. Both classes have contributed much, in all ages, to the in- 
crease of the church. Men in power, by their authority, laws, benefi- 
cence, and eyen by their arms, have contributed to establish and enlarge 
the church. And the doctors, and men of learning, of genius, and emi- 
nent piety, by their vigorous and noble efforts, their travels, their writings, 
and Uieir mimificence, have successfully recommended the religion of 
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Christ to those ignorant of it. And common Christians, by their faith, 
their constancy, their piety, their love to God and men, have induced many 
to become Christians. 

§ 5. The calamitous events which have befallen the church, arose either 
from the fault of Christians, or from the malice and stratagems of their ad- 
versaries. There is abundant evidence that Christians themselves, and 
especially those who presided in the church, have brought much evil upon 
the body by their negligence, their unholy lives, and their strifes and con- 
tentions. The enemies of Christ's kingdom were also either public or 
private men. Public enemies, namely, kings and magistrates, by their 
laws and penalties, obstructed the progress of Christianity. Private men, 
the philosophers, the idol-worshippers, and the despisers of all religion, 
assailed the church with false accusations, stratagems, and hostile writings. 

§ 6. The internal history of the Christian church, treats of the changes 
to which the church in every age has been exposed, in regard to its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics as a religious society. It may not unsuitably 
be called the history of the Christian religion. The causes of these inter- 
nal changes are found, for the most part, in the rulers of the church. 
These often explained the principles and precepts of Christianity to suit 
their own fancy or convenience. And as some acquiesced and were sub- 
missive, while others frequently resisted, divisions and contentions were 
th» consequence. To all thtose subjects the intelligent ecclesiastical his- 
torian must direct his attention. * 

§ 7. The first subject in the internal history of the church, is the history 
of its rulers and of its government. Originally, the teachers and the peo- 
ple conjointly administered the affairs of the church. But, in process of 
time, these teachers assumed a loftier spirit, and, trampling on the rights 
of the people, they claimed sovereign power, both in sacred and secular 
affairs. At last, things gradually came to this, that one person held su- 
preme power over the whole church, or, at least, affected to hold it. 
Among these prefects and guides of the church, some obtained by their 
writings pre-eminent fame and influence ; and as they were by after ages 
regarded as oracles, and blindly followed, they ought to rank among the 
governors of the church, whether they held offices in it or not. 

§ 8. The history of the laws by which this religious society was gov- 
erned, naturally follows the history of its ministers. The laws peculiar 
to the Christian community are of two kinds. Some are divine, proceed- 
ing from God himself ; and these are found written in those books which 
Christians very properly believe to be divinely inspired. Others are Au- 
man, or are enactments of the rulers of the community. The former are 
usually called doctrines, and are divided into two species, namely, doC' 
trines of faith, which are addressed to the understanding, and moral doC' 
trines, which address the heart or will. 

§ 9. In the history of these laws or doctrines, it should be our first in- 
quiry, In what estimation was the sacred volume held from age to age, and 
how was it interpreted ? For in every period, the state of religion among 
Christians has depended on the reverence paid to the sacred volume, and 
on the manner of expounding it. We should next inquire how these di- 
vine instructions and laws were treated ; in whnt manner they were incul- 
cated and explained, defended against gainsayers, or debased and corrupted. 
The last inquiry is, how far Christians were obedient to these divine laws, 
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or how they, lived, and what measures were taken by the rulers of the 
church to restrain the licentiousness of transgressors. 

§ 10. The kunum laws of which we speak, are prescriptions relating to 
the external worship of God, or religious rites, whether derived from cus- 
tom or from positive enactment. Rites either directly appertain to religion, 
or indirectly refer to it. The former embrace the whole exterior of re- 
ligious worship, both public and private. The latter include everything, 
except direct worship, that is accounted religious and proper. 'Hiis part 
of religious history is very extensive, on account of the variety and the fre- 
quent changes in ceremonies. A concise history, therefore, can only 
touch upon the subjept, without descending into details. 

§ IL As in civil republics wars and insurrections sometimes break out, 
so, in the Christian republic, serious commotions have often arisen on ac- 
count of both doctrines and rites. The leaders and authors of these sedi- 
tions are called heretics ; and the opinions for which they separated from 
other Christians are called heresies. .The history of these commotions or 
heresies should be written with much care. The labour, if expended 
wisely and with impartiality, will well repay the toil : but it is arduous 
and difficult. For the leaders of these parties have been treated with much 
injustice, and their doctrines are misrepresented ; nor is it easy to come 
at the truth in the midst of so much darkness, since most of the writings 
of those called heretics are now lost. Those, therefore, who approach this 
part of church history, should exclude everything invidious from the name 
of heretic, and should consider it as used in its more general sense, to de- 
note those who were the occasion, whether by their own or others' fault, 
of divisions and contests among Christians. 

§ 12. In treating of both the external and the internal history of the 
church, the writer who would be useful, must trace events to their causes ; 
that is, he must tell us not only what happened, but likewise how and why. 
He who narrates the naked facts, only enriches our memory and amuses 
us ; but he who at the same time states the operative causes of events, 
profits us, for he both strengthens our judgment and increases our wisdom* 
Yet it must be confessed that caution is here necessary, lest we should fabri- 
cate causes, and palm our own waking dreams upon the men long since dead. 

§ 13. In exploring the causes of events, besides access to ancient <ef<^ 
timony and the history of the timeSf a good knowledge of human nature is 
requisite. The historian who understands the human character, the pro« 
peAsities and powers, th^ passions and weaknesses of man, will readily 
discover the causes of many things attempted or done in former times* 
No less important is it, to be acquainted with the education and the opiniojis 
of the persons we treat of; for men commonly regard as praiseworthy and 
correct, whatever accords with the views and practices of f heir ancestors 
and their own sect. 

§ 14. To explore causes in the 0x/£rrna/ history, a historian should con- 
sider the civil state of the countries in which the Christian religion was 
either approved or rejected ; and also their religious state, that is, the opin- 
ions of the mass of the people concerning the Deity and divine worship. 
For, it will not be difficult to determine why the church was now prosper- 
ous and now in trouble, if we know what was the form of government, 
what the character of the rulers, and what the prevailing religion at the time. 

§ 15. To dispel obscurities in the intemal history, nothing is more con* 
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ducive than a knowledge of the history of learning, and especially of phi- 
losophy. For, most unfortunately, human learning or philosophy has in 
eveiy age been allowed more influence in regard to revealed religion than 
was fit and proper, considering the nature of the two things. Moreover^ 
a good knowledge of the civil government and of ihe ancient superstitions 
of different countries, is useful to the same eud. For thifough the prudence, 
or, rather, the indiscretion of the presiding authorities, many pans of the 
discipline and worship of the church have been shaped after the pattern 
of the ancient religions, and no little deference has been paid to the pleas- 
ure of sovereigns and to human laws in regulating the church of God. 

§ 16. From what sources all this knowledge must be drawn, is quite 
obvious ; namely, from the writers of every age who have treated of Chris- 
tian affairs, and especially from those contemporary with the events ; for 
testimony or authority is the basis of all true history. Yet we ought not 
to disregard those who, from these sources, have compiled histories and 
annals. For to refuse proffered assistance, and despise the labours of 
those who before us have attempted to throw light on obscure subjects, is 
mere folly.(l) 

§ 17. From all this, it will be easy to determine the essential qualifica- 
tions of a good ecclesiastical historian^ He must have no moderate ac- 
quaintance with human affairs in general ; his learning must be extensive, 
his mind sagacious and accustomed to reason, his memory faithful, and his 
judgment sound and matured by long exercise. In his disposition and 
temperament, he must be patient of labour, persevering, inflexible in his 
love of truth and justice, and free from every prejudice. 

^ 18. Persons who attempt this species of writing are liable to preju- 
dice, especially from three sources ; namely, times, persons, and opinions. 
First, the times in which we live often have such ascendency over us, that 
we measure past ages by our own ; we conclude that what does occur, or 
can not occur, in our day, in like manner did occur, or could not occur, in for- 
mer ages. Secondly, the persons with whose testimony we are concerned, 
especially if for ages they have been highly revered for their holiness 
and their virtues, acquire such an authority with us, as to lead us blindfold. 
And, thirdly, our attachment to the opinions and doctrines we espouse, often 
so paralyzes our judgment that, unconsciously, we misapprehend facts. 
Now from this triple bondage the mind must, as far as possible, be set free. 

^19. But from this rule, and from others equally obvious and important, 
how widely ecclesiastical historians of all ages have departed, is too well 
known. For, not to mention the many who think themselves great historians 
if they have a good memory, and to pass by those who are governed more 
by their private interests Uian by the love of truth, few are the writers, 
whom neither the sect to which they belong, nor the venerated names 

(t) To acquaint us vfith all the writers on (in Gennan), vol. ii., and by J. A. Ncsselt 

ecclesiastical history was the professed ob- and 0. F. L, SimoUf Guide to a knowledge 

iect of Scv. Walth. Sluterus^ in his Propy- of the best works in every branch of thcolo- 

l»um Htstorias Cfaristianc, Luneb., 1696, gy, (in German), 2 vols. 8vo, 2d ed., Leipz., 

4to ; and of Casp. SagittariuM, Introduc- 1800-13. Valuable notices of the principal 

tio ad Historiam Eccles., singulasque ejus writers are to be found inJ.G. WiUch,Bib- 

partes ; especially vol. i. [2 vols. 4to, liotheca theol. selecta, tomo 3tio, and in his 

Jena, 1694, 1718. — A good account of the Historia Eccles. Novi Test. ; also in the 

most importartt writers is ffiven by G. J» (German) Church History of J. M. Schrbckk 

Pknek, Introdoction to theological sdence, vol. L, lotrcML pt. ilL — TV.] 
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of some ancient authors, nor the inflnence of the age in which they live, 
can disarm and divert from the troth. In the present age especially, the 
spirit of the times and the prejudice of opinions, have incredible influence 
with many. Hence the following arguments so often occurring in the 
writings of learned men : These are true sentiments ; therefore we must 
suppose the ancient Christians embraced them. This is correct practice ac- 
cording to Chrisfs precepts ; therefore^ doubtless^ the earlier Christians so 
lined. Tins does not now take place ; therefore it did not in ancient times. 

§ 20. Ecclesiastical history, if written by persons free from these and 
other faults, cannot fail to be greatly beneficial to mankind at large, but es- 
pecially to the teachers and guides of the church. Whoever shall con- 
sider attentively the numerous, the varied, and threatening dangers which 
the Christian religion has happily surmounted, will doubtless find himself 
more established in the belief of this religion, and better prepared to with- 
stand the assaults, the cavils, and insidious attacks of the irreligious and 
profane. The many illustrious examples of virtue with which this history 
abounds, are admirably suited to awaken pious emotions, and to instil the 
love of God into lukewarm minds. Those wonderful revolutions and 
changes which have occurred in every age of the church, originating often 
from small beginnings, proclaim aloud the providence of God, and the in- 
stability and vanity of all human things. Nor is it of small advantage, to 
know the origin of the numerous and absurd opinions, superstitions, and 
errors, which still prevail in many parts of the Christian world. For such 
knowledge will enable us to discover the truth more clearly, to prize it 
more, and to defend it better. Of the entertainment afforded by this and 
other parts of church history, I shall say nothing. 

§ 21. But public teachers especially, and the ministers of religion, may 
from this study derive great assistance, in acquiring that practical wisdom 
which they so much need. Here, the numerous mistakes of even great 
men, warn them what to shun if they would not embroil the Christian 
church ; there, many illustrious examples of noble and successful effort, 
are patterns for their imitation. And for combating errors, both those in- 
veterate by age and those of more recent growth, nothing, except the holy 
Scriptures and sound reason, can be compared with this kind of history. I 
pass over other advantages which will be found by experience to result 
from, this study ; nor will I mention its subserviency to other branches of 
knowledge, particularly to that of jurisprudence. 

^ 22. The two parts of church history, the external and the internal, 
require a method or arrangement of the work suited to both. The external 
history, being a long and continued narrative, extending through many cen- 
turies, requires a distribution into certain intervals of time, for the benefit 
of the understanding and memory of the reader, and for the preservation 
of order. Various divisions of time may be adopted. I have preferred 
the customary one into centuries, because it is the most approved, though 
it is not free from objections. 

§ 23. No small part of these objections, however, will be removed if 
we superadd a more general division of time, or one into longer periods, 
bounded by certain great revolutions and changes in the state of the church* 
Accordingly, the whole of the following history is divided into four books* 
The first contains the history of the church of Christ from its commence- 
ment to the time of Constantino the Great. The second extends it from 
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Constantine to Charlemagne. The third continues it to the time when 
Lather began the reformation in Germany. The fourih and last brings it 
down to our own times [or, rather, to the year 1700 ; with a sketch merely 
of the first part of the 18th century. — TV.]. 

§ 24. MoreoTer, ecclesiastical history treats, as we have already seeot 
of Tarious distinct but kindred subjects ; which may properly be arranged 
under separate heads. Historians have adopted different classifications, 
such as their fancies or their designs in writing pointed out. The distri- 
bution which we prefer has been sdready indicated [in § 4-11, of this In- 
troduction], and need not be here repeated. 
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CENTURY FIRST. 
PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS STATS OF THE WORLD AT THE BIRTH OF 

OUR SAVIOUR. 

t 1. State of the Roman Empire.—^ 2. Its Evils.— ^ 3. Ita AdvanUgea.— -4 4. Then in 
Peace.— ^ 5. Other Nations.— ^ 6. All were Idolaters.— $ 7. They worshipped different 
Gods. — ^ 8. They were Tolerant.—^ 9. Most of their Gods were deceased Heroes.— 
4 10. Pagan Worship.— f 11. It was confined to Times and Pisces. — ^ 12. The My»- 
teries- ^ 18. Paganism not the Parent of Virtue.- 4 14. lu VoUries sunk in Vice. — 
^ 15. How supported'by the Priests. — ^ 16. The Roman and Grecian Religiona. — ^ 17. 
The mixed Religions of the Provinces.— ^ 18. Religions beyond the Roman Empire 
classed.-^ 19. Philosophers unable to Reform the M^rld.— ^ 20. The Oriental and the 
Grecian Philosophy.—^ 21. Some Philosophers subverted all Religion.—^ 22. Others 
debased it; e.g., Aristotelians.—^ 28. Stoics.—^ 24. Platonics.— 4 25. The Eclectics. 
—^26. Use of this Chapter. 

§ 1. At the time when God became incarnate, a great part of the world 
was subject to the Romans. Their remoter provinces they either ruled by 
means of temporary governors and presidents sent from Rome, or suffered 
to live under their own kings and laws, subject to the sovereign control of 
the Roman republic. The Senate and people of Rome, though they had 
not lost all appearance of liberty, were really under the authority of one man, 
Augustus ; who was clothed with the titles of emperor, sovereign pontiff, 
censor, tribune of the people, proconsul ; in a word, with every office which 
conferred general power and pre-eminence in the commonwealth.(l) 

§ 2. The Roman government, if we regard only its form and laws, was 
sufficiently mild and equitable.(2) But 5ke injustice and avarice of the 
nobles and provincial governors, the Roman lust of conquest and dominion, 
and the rapacity of the publicans who farmed the revenues of the state,(3) 
brought incalculable evils on the people. The magistrates and publicans, 
on the one hand, fleeced the people of their property ; and, on the other, 
this lust of dominion required numerous armies to be raised in the provin- 

(1) See i4u^. Comptawttfde officio etpo- posth. works, vol. i., p. 1-48. Lund., 
testate magistratuum Romanor et jurisdic- 1726, 8vo. — iScip. Maffet Verona illustrats, 
tione, lib. i., cap. 1, ^ 2, p. 3, &c. Gene- lib. ii.,p. 65. [Peiro (rf d nnoncr, Istoria civ- 
▼a, 1725, 4to. [Memoirs of the court of ile del regno di Napoli, lib. . , ptincip.*^- 
Augustus, by Tho. BlachccU, vol. i, ii., Tr.} 

4to. Edinb., 1753 —ScA/.] (3) [See P. Burmantty d« Vertigalibus 

(2) See Sir W. Moyle^a Essay on the con- populi Romani, cap. ix., p. 123. ^t.— ScHA 
stitulion of the Rom. government, in his 
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ces, whith was oppressive to them, and was the occasion of almost per- 
petual wars and insurrections. 

§ 3. Still, this widely-extended dominion of one people, or, rather, of one 
man, was attended with several advantages. Firsts it brought into union 
a multitude of nations differing in customs and language. Secondly^ it gave 
freer access to the remotest nations.(4) Thirdly^ it gradually civilized 
the barbarous nations, by introducing among them the Roman laws and 
customs. Fourthly, it spread literature, the arts, and philosophy in coun- 
tries where they were not before cultivated. All these greatly aided the 
ambassadors of our Lord in fulfilling their sacred commission. (5) 

§ 4. At the birth of Christ the Roman empire was much freer from com- 
motions than it had been for many years. For though I cannot agree with 
them who think, with Orosius, that the temple of Janus was then shut, and 
the whole world in profound peace,(6) yet there can be no doubt that the 
period when our Saviour descended on earth, if compared with the prece- 
ding times, was peculiarly peaceful. And, according to St. Paul,(7) this 
peace was very necessary for those whom Christ commissioned to preach 
the Gospel. 

§ 5. Of the state of those nations which lay without the Roman empire, 
historic records will not allow us to give so full an account. Nor is it 
very necessary to our purpose. It is sufficient to know, that the Oriental 
nations were pressed down by a stern despotism, which their effeminacy 
of miud and body, and even their religion, led them to bear with patience ; 
while the northern nations enjoyed much greater liberty, which was pro- 
tected by the rigour of their climate and the consequent energy of their 
constitutions, aided by their mode of life and their religion.(8) 

§ 6. An these nations were plunged in the grossest superstition. For 
though the idea of one supreme God was not wholly extinct,(9) yet most 
nations, or, rdther, all except the Jews, supposed that each country and 
province was subjected to a set of very powerful beings, whom they called 
gods, and whom the people, in order to live happily, must propitiate with 
various rites and ceremonies. These deities were supposed to differ ma- 
terially from each other in sex, power, nature, and offices. Some nations, 
indeed, went beyond others in impiety and absurdity of worship, but all 
stood chargeable with irrationality and gross stupidity in matters of religion. 

§ 7. Thus every nation had a class of deities peculiar to itself, among 
which one was supposed to be pre-eminent over the rest, and was their 
king, though subject himself to the laws of fate or to an eternal destiny. 

(4) See Nie. Bergiery Histoire des grands que imperia penes eos faere populos, qui 
cbemins de rempire Romain, 2d ed., Brus- mitiore ccelo utuntur : in frigora septentri- 
sels, 1728,4to, and i?verar<2 0/to, de Tutela onemque vergentibus, immansueta ingenia 
vianim poblicarum, pt. ii., p. 314. sunt, ut ait poeta, ruoqut simillima cctlo, 

(5) Ori^en, among others, acknowledges (9) [See Christophar McinetM* Historia 
this : hb. li., adv. Celsum, p. 79, ed. Can- doctrins de vero Deo, omnium rerum auc- 
tabr. [See also Heilmann^ Comment, de tore atque rectore, 2 parts, Lero^^o., 1780, 
florente Utterarum statu et habitu ad relig. p. 648, ]2mo, where, from a critical inves- 
Christi initia. — Schl.] tigalion, proof is adduced that the ancient* 

(6) See Joh. Masaoni Templum Jani, pagan nations were universally ignorant of 
Cfaristo nascente, reseratum. Roter., 1706, the Creator and Governor of the world, till 
8vo. AnaxagoraSf about 450 years before Christ, 

(7) See 1 Tim. ii., 2, &c. and afterward other philosophers, conceived 

(8) Seneca^ de Ira, lib. ii., cap. 16. 0pp. that the world must have had an intelligent 
torn, i., p. 86, ed. Gronovii : Fere ila- architect— TV.] 
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For the Oriental nations had not the same gods as the Gauls, the Germans, 
and the other northern nations ; and the Grecian deities were essentially 
different from those of the Egyptians, who worshipped brute animals, 
plants, and various productions of nature and art.(lO) Each nation like* 
wise had its own method of worshipping and propitiating its gods, differing 
widely from the rites of other nations. But, from their ignorance or from 
other causes, the Greeks and Romans maintained that their gods were uni- 
versally worshipped ; and they therefore gave the names of their own gods 
to the foreign deities, which has caused immense confusion and obscurity 
in the history of the ancient religions, and produced numberless errors in 
the works of very learned men.( 1 1) 

§ 8. But this variety of gods and religions in the pagan nations, pro- 
duced no wars or feuds among them, unless, perhaps, the Egyptians are 
an exception. (12) Yet the Egyptian wars, waged to avenge their gods, 
cannot properly be called religious wars, [not being undertaken either to 
propagate or to suppress any one form of religion]. Each ns^tion, without 
concern, allowed its neighbours to enjoy their own views of religion, and 
to worship their own gods in their own way. Nor need this tolerance 
greatly surprise us.(13) For they who regard the world as being divided, 
like a great country, into numerous provinces, each subject to a distinct 
order of deities, cannot despise the gods of other nations, nor thijik of 
compelling all others to pay worship to their national gods. The Romans 
in particular, though they would not allow the public religions to be changed 
or multiplied, yet gave the citizens full liberty to observe foreign religions 
in private, and to hold meetings and feasts, and to erect temples and groves 
to those foreign deities in whose worship there was nothing inconsistent 
with the public safety and the existing laws.(14) 

§ 9. The greater part of the gods of all nations were ancient heroes, 
famous for their achievements and their worthy deeds; such as kings, 
generals, and founders of cities ; and likewise females who were highly 
distinguished for their deeds and discoveries, whom a grateful posterity 
had deified. To these some added the more splendid and useful objects 

(10) This was long since remarked by Roman deities and Brahma, Vishnoo, Siva, 
ii^AanARu^, Oratio contra gentes, 0pp., torn, and the other gods of Hindostan. And as 
i, p. 25. [See Le Clerr.^ Ars critica, pt, the classic writers give very impc^rfect de- 
ii., sect, i., c. 13, ^ H^ and Bibliotheqne scriptions of foreign deities, and leave us to 
Choisie, torn vii., p. 84. W. Warburiofi's infer most of their characteristics from the 
Divine legation of Moses demonstrated, names assigned them, it is evident that Dr. 
tom. ii., p. 233, 6lc. And, respecting the Mosheim*s remark is pcrftctly just. — TV.] 
Egyptian gods, see P. E. Jablonsky, Pan- (12) See what Laur. Vignorius has col- 
theon ^gyptiorum, Francf. ad Viadr., 1760, lected on this subject, in his £z}joiiiiio men- 
8vo. F. S. von SckmitU^ Opuscala, qnibua aas Isiacae, p. 41, dec. 

res antiquae, precipue .^gyptiace expfanan- (13) [Though extolled by Shafisbur^ 

tur. 1765, 8vo. — Schl.'\ among others, Characteristics, vol. ii., p 

(11) [Dr Maclaine here subjoins a long 166, and vol. iii., p. 60, 86, 87, 154, <&c 
note, asserting that the gods worshipped in — Schl.] 

different pagan countries were so similar, that (14) See Com. a BynckershocckK Dif 

they might properly be called by the same sert. de cullu peregrine religionis apud Ro 

names. He therefore thinks, tliat Dr. M<h manos, in his Opuscula, L. Bat., 1719, 4to 

sKeim has overrated the mischief done to the [ WarhurtonCs Divine legation of Moses, vol 

history of idolatry by the Greek and Roman i., p. 807. Compare Livy, Hist. Rom . lib 

writers. But there was eertainly little resem- xzv., 1, and xxxix., 18, and VaXer. Max.y i 

blance between Woden and Mercury, Thor 8. — 8ehl. See also JY. Lardner^ Credib. 

and Jupiter, Fxiga and Venus; or between the Gospel Hist , pt. i., b. i., e. 8, ^ 3-6. — Tr 
Vol- L— D 
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in the natural world, among which the sun, moon, and stars, being pre- 
emirtent, received worship from nearly all ; and some were not ashamed 
to pay divine honours to mountains, rivers, trees, the earth, the ocean, the 
winds, and even to diseases, to virtues and vices, and to almost every con- 
ceivahle object, or, at least, to the deities supposed to preside over these 
objects.(i5) 

§ 10. The worship of these deities consisted in numerous ceremonies, 
with sacrifices, offerings, and prayers The ceremonies were, for the 
most part, absurd and ridicuhius, and throughout debasing, obscene, and 
cruel 'J'he sacrifices and offerings varied, according to the nature and 
offices of the different gods.(l6) Most nations sacrificed animals, and, 
shocking to relate, not a few of them likewise immolated human victims.(l7) 
Their prayers were quite* insipid, and void of piety, both in their form and 
maiter.(!8) Presiding over this whole worship, were pontiffs, priests, and 
servants of the gods, divided into many classes, whose business it was to 
see that the rites were duly performed. 'J'hese persons were supposed to 
enjoy the friendship and familiar converse of the gods, and they basely 
abused their authority to impose on the people. 

§ 11. The religious worship of most nations was confined to certain 
places or temples,(l9) and to certain limes or stated days. In the temples 
[and groves] the statues and images of their gods were located, and these 
images were supposed to be animated in an inexplicable manner by the 
gods themselves. For, senseless as the worshippers of imaginary gods 
truly were, they did not wish to be accounted worshippers of lifeless sub- 
stances, brass, stone, and wood, but of a deity which they maintained to 
be present in the image, provided it was consecrated in due form. (20) 

§ 12. Besides this common worship to which all had free access, there 
were, among both Orientals and Greeks, certain recondite and concealed 
rites called mysteries^ to which very few were admitted. Candidates for 
initiation had first to give satisfactory proof to the hierophants of their 
good faith and patience, by various most troublesome ceremonies. When 
initiated they could not divulge any thing they had seen, without exposing 
their lives to imminent danger.(21) Hence the interior of these hidden 
rites, is at this day little known. Yet we know that, in some of the myste- 
ries, many things were done which were repugnant to modesty and decen- 
cy, and in all of them, the discerning might see that the deities there wor- 
shipped were more distinguished for their vices than for their virtiie8.(22) 

(15) See the learned work of G. J. Vom- 1711, 8vo. [and SaubertuSf ubi supra, p. 
tius, de Idololatria, lib. i.-iii. [and La my- 343, <fec. — SchL] 

thologie ct lea fables ezpliquees par Tbistoire, (19) [** Some nations were without tem- 

par TAbb^ Banter, Paris, 1738-40, 8 vols, pies, such as the Persians, ^auls, Germans, 

12mo, and Fr. Creitfzers* Symbolik u My- and Britons, who performed their religious 

thologie der alten Volker, besonders der worship in the open air, or in the shady rr- 

Griechen. Leipz. u. Darmst., 1810-12, 4 treats of consecrated groves." — Mad.'] 

vols. 8vo. — Tr.] (20) Amobius, adv. Gentes, lib. vi., p. 

(16) Sec J. SauArr^*, de Sacrificiis vete- 264, ed. Hcraldi Augutiine, Ae Civitate 
rum ; republished hy T. CreniuSf L. Bat., Dei, lib. vii., c. 33, 0pp., tom. vii., p. 161, 
1699, 8vo. ed. Benedict. Julian, Misopogon., p. 361, 

(17) See H. Cdvtmna^ ad Fragments En- ed. Spanheim. 

nii, p. 29, and /. SaubertuSf de Sacrificiia (21) See Jo. Meurnus, de Mysterii* 
Vet., cap. xzi., p. 455. Eleunvniia ; and Dawd Clarkson, Discourse 

(18) See MeUl. Brotcerius a Niedeekt de on Liturgies, ^ iv. 

AdoratioDibus veterum populorum. Traj., (22) Sieero Disout. Tttsculaa., lib. i. 
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§ 13. The whole pagan system had not the least efficacy to excite and 
cherish virtuous emotions in the soul. For, in the first place, the gods and 
goddesses to whom the public homage was paid, instead of being pat- 
terns of virtue, were patterns rather of enormous vices and crimes. (23) 
They were considered, indeed, as superior to mortals in power, and as 
exempt from death, but in all things else as on a level with us. In the 
next place, the ministers of this religion, neither by precept nor by ex- 
ample, exhorted the people to lead honest and virtuous lives, but gave them 
to understand, that all the homage required of them by the gods was com- 
prised in the observance of the traditional rites and ceremonie8.(24) And, 
lasUy^ the doctrines inculcated respecting the rewards of the righteous and 
the punishments of the wicked in the future world, were some of them du- 
bious and uncertain, and others more adapted to promote vice than vir- 
tue. (25) Hence the wiser pagans themselves, about the time of the Sav- 
iour's birth, contemned and ridiculed the whole system. 



cap. 13 ; [and de Leff., cap. 24. VarrOt 
cited by Augustine^ de Civitate Dei, lib. 
'v., cap. 31. Eusehhu^ Praepar. Evangel., 
lib. ii., c. 3. — Sckl. See also WarhuriorCs 
Divine legat., vol. i., lib. ii., sec. 4 ; wbo 
is confronted by J. Leland, Advantages 
and necessity of the Christian Rev , vol. i., 
ch. 8, 9, p. 151-190. C. MeinerSj iiber die 
Mysterien der Alien; in his Miscel. phil- 
os. works, vol. iii., Leipz., 1776. The 
Baron de Saijite CroiXt Memoiies poar ser- 
vir & rhistoire de la reli^on secrete des an- 
ciens peuples, <Slc., Paris, 1784, 8vo ; and 
(P. J. Vogel's) Briefe uber die Mysterien, 
which are the 2d collection of Letters on 
Freemasonry, Nuremb., 1784, 12mo. It 
has been maintained, that the design of at 
least some of these mysteries was to incul- 
cate the grand principles of natural religion, 
such as the unity of God, the immortality of 
the soul, the importance of virtue, &c., and 
to explain the vulgar polytheism as symbol- 
ical of these great truths. But this certainly 
needs better proof. It is more probable that 
the later pagan philosophers, who lived after 
the light of Christianity had exposed the 
abominations of polytheism, were the princi- 
pal authors of this moral interpretation of 
the vulgar religion, which they falsely pre- 
tended was taught in the mysteries, while, 
in reality, those mysteries were probably 
mere supplements to the vulgar mythology 
and worship, and of the same general char- 
acter and spirit. See an elabwate essay in 
the Quarterly Christian Spectator, vol. iz., 
No. III., for Sept., 1837, p. 478-620, where 
one of the most profound Greek schol- 
ars of our country ably maintains the fol- 
lowing proposition : '* that, so far as any- 
thing can be known of them, they [the mys- 
teries] were not essentially different tima 
the public worship of heathenism ; that theit 
iv^rtaoce did not consist in teaching oialted 



doctrines concerning God And the soul ; that, 
in truth, no secret doctrines properly per- 
tained to them ; and that, whatever high 
truths may have been suggested to any of 
the initiated, those truths were of * private 
interpretation,' or were sewed on to the 
mysteries after the rise of philosophy." — 
Tr.} 

(23) Owrf, de Tristibus, lib. ii., v. 287, 
<Scc. 

Quis locus est templis augustior 1 h«c quo- 
que vitet, 

In culpam si qua est ingeniosa suam. 
Cilkm steterit Jovis cede : Jovis succurret in 
anle, 

Quam multas matres feccrit ille Deus. 
Proxima adoranti Junonia templa subibit, 

Pellicibus multis banc doluisse Dcam. 
Pallade conspect&, natum de crimine virgo 

Sustulerit quarc, qua^ret, Erichthoiaum. 

[Compare Plato, de Leg., lib. i , p. 770, 
and de Republ., lib. ii., p. 430, dec, cd. 
Ficini ; hocratea^ Kncom. Busiridis, Oratt., 
p. 462 ; and SenecUt de Vita beata, cap. 26. 
—Schl.] 

(24) See J. BarbeyraCy Preface to his 
French translation of Puffendorf *s Law of 
nature and nations, ^ vi. [Yet there were 
some intelligent pagans who had better views, 
such as Socrates and the younger Pliny. The 
latter, in his Panegyric on Trajan, cap. 3, n. 
6, says : Animadvcrto, — etiam Deos ipsos, 
non tarn accuratis adorantium prccibus, qu^m 
innocenti& et sanctitate laetari ; gratioremque 
existimari, qui dclubris eorum puram cas- 
tamque mentem, qu^m qui meditatum car- 
men intulerit. — SchL] 

(25) [What the Greeks and Romans said 
of the Elysian Fields, was not only fabulous 
in its very aspect, but it held out the pros- 
pect of voloptoous pleasures, opposed to 
true virtue. The more oortbem nations 
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§ 14. And hence a universal corruption of morals prevailed ; and crimes, 
which at this day cannot be named with decency, were then practised 
with entire impunity. (26) Those who would see proof of this, may read Ju* 
venal and Perseus among the Latins, and Lucian among the Greeks ; or, if 
this seems too painful, let them reflect on the gladiatorial shows, the sodomy 
and unnatural lusts, the facility of divorce, both among Greeks and Romans, 
the custom of exposing infants and procuring abortions, and the stews con- 
secrated to the gods ; against all which the laws raised no ob8tnictions.(27) 

6 15. Men of but common discernment, could see the deformity of these 
religions ; but they were met by the crai\y priests with two spurious argu- 
ments. First t the miracles and prodigies which were affirmed to have 
taken place, and still to be daily witnessed, in the temples and before the 
shrines of the gods ; and, secondly^ the divination and oracles, by which 
these gods were said to have foretold future events. In regard to both, 
the common people were miserably imposed upon by the artifices of the 
priests, and the discerning saw it.(28) But the latter had to laugh with 
caution in order to be safe. For the priests stood ready to accuse of trea- 
son against the gods, before a raging and superstitious multitude, all such 
as exposed their religious frauds. 

§ 16. At the time chosen by the Son of God for his birth among men, 
the Roman religion, as well as arms, pervaded a large part of the world. 
To be acquainted with this religion, is nearly the same as to be acquainted 
with the Grecian super8Ution.(29) Yet there is some difference -between 
them ; for, besides. the institutions of Numa and others, invented for polit- 
ical ends, the Romans superadded to the Grecian fables some Italic and 
Tuscan fictions, and also gave the Egyptian gods a place among their 
deities.(dO) 



promised a happy immortality, only to those 
who distinguished themselves by a martial 
•pirit and ue slaughter of numerous foes ; 
that is, to the enemies of mankind. And 
the eternal bliss which they promised to 
these warriors, was only a continued indul- 
gence in vile lusts. How could such hopes 
excite to virtue? Moreover, the doctrine 
of even these rewards and punishments, was 
not an article of faith among the Greeks and 
Romans, but every one believed what he 
pleased concerning it ; and, at the time of 
Christ's birth, the followers of Epicunu 
were numerous; and while many denied, 
most others doubted, the reality of future 
retributions. PolybiuSf Hist., lib. vi., c. 
54. Sallust, Bell. Catil.— ScA/.] 

(26) Cyprian^ Epist. i., p. 2, ed. Baluz., 
describes at large the debased morals of the 
pagans. See luso Comelii Adami Exeicit 
de malis Romanorum ante pnedicationem 
£vangelii moribus, in his Ezercitt. Ezeget. 
Exercit. V. Groning., 1712, 4to; [and, 
what is still better authority, St. Paul to the 
Romans, chap, i., paasim.-^Tr.] 

(27) [On the subject of this and several 
peceding sections, the reader may find sat- 
i8&ctoiy proof in that elabonte and candid 



work, The advantage and necessity of the 
Christian Revelation, shown from the state 
of religion in the ancient heathen world ; by 
J. LeTand, D.D., 2d ed. Dublin, 1765, 2 
vols. 8vo.— Tr] 

(28) [ Schlegel here introdnces a long note, 
showing that Dr. Mosheim, till towaids the 
close of his life, did not utterly reject that 
common opinion of the ancients, that evil 
tpirits sometimes aided the pagan priests, 
particularly in regard to their oracles. But 
Dr. Mosheim did, we are told by his pu- 
pil, come at last into the opinion now gen- 
erally admitted, namely, that the pagan ora- 
cles were all mere cheats, proceeding from 
the craft of the priests. See Van Dale, de 
Oraculis ethnicorum ; among_his Diss. Am- 
stel., 1696, 4to ; and Bern. FontenelU, His- 
toire des oracles, 1687; with the Jesuit, J. 
F. Baltue, Rdponse k rhistoire des oracles, 
dec., Strasb., 1707, 8vo ; and Suite de la 
Reponse, dec, 1708, 8vo. — 7V.J 

(29) See Dionys. Haliear., Antiquitatt 
Romanor., lib. vii., cap. 72, torn, i., p. 460, 
ed. Hudson. 

(80) See iSam. PeA'tet, ad L^es Atticas, 
Ub. i., tit. i., p. 71. iLaetantnts, Divine 
mm Institotti lib. i, cap. 20.^<SdU.] 
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§ 17. In the Roman provinces, new forms of paganism were gradually 
produced, compounded of the ancient religions of the inhabitants and that 
of their Roman conquerors. For these nations, who, before their subjuga- 
tion, had their peculiar gods and religious rites, were persuaded by de- 
grees to adopt many of the Roman usages. This was good policy in the 
Romans, whose interests were promoted by the extinction of the inhuman 
rites of the barbarous nations ; at the same time, the levity of those na^ 
tions, and their desire to please their masters, favoured the object.(3l) 

§ 18. The most prominent religions beyond the bounds of the Roman 
empire, may be divided into two classes, the dvil and the military. To 
he first class belong the religions of most of the Oriental nations, espe- 
cially of the Persians, the Egyptians, and the Indians. For whoever care- 
fully inspects their religions, will see that they are adapted merely to an- 
swer political objects ; to protect the dignity and authority of kings, to 
preserve the public tranquillity, and to promote the civil virtues. To the 
second class must be referred the religions of the northern nations. For 
all that was inculcated among the Germans, Britains, Celts, Goths, &c., 
respecting the gods and the worship due to them, was evidently suited to 
awaken and to cherish the military virtues, fortitude, bravery, and contempt 
of death. A careful examination of these religions will evince the truth 
of these statements. 

§ 10. No nation was so rude and barbarous, as not to contain some per- 
sons capable of discerning the absurdity of the popular religions. But 
among these men some lacked the power and authority, others the dispo- 
sition, and all the wisdom, necessary to produce a reformation. This 
could not well be better exemplified, than it actually is, by the attempts of 
the Greek and Roman philosophers to reform the vulgar superstitions. 
'They advanced many tolerably correct ideas respecting the divine nature 
and moral duties, and they exposed, with some success, the errors of the 
prevailing religion; but all was so intermixed with wild and baseless 
speculations, as clearly to show that it belongs to God only, and not to men, 
to teach the truth undebased and free from errors. 

§ 20. Among the more civilized nations at the time the Son of God ap- 
peared, two species of philosophy prevailed ; namely, the Grecian^ which 
was also adopted by the Romans, and the Oriental, which had many fol- 
lowers in Persia, Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, and among the Jews. The for- 
mer was appropriately called philosophy; the latter, by such as spoke 
Greek, was called yvdoiq, that is, knowledge (ss. QeS) of God ; because its 
followers pretended to restore the lost knowledge of the supreme God. (32) 
The advocates of both kinds of philosophy, were split into numerous con- 
tending sects ; yet with this difference, that all the sects of Oriental phi- 
losophy set out with one and the same fundamental principle, and there- 
fore, were agreed in regard to many points of doctrine ; but the Greeks 
were not agreed about the first principles of human wisdom. Of the Ori- 
ental philosophy we shall give account hereafter ; of the Grecian philoso- 
phy and its sects notice will be taken here. 

(31) [StrabOy Geograph., lib. !▼., p. 189, in regard to the existence and prevalence of 
&c. — Schl.l an Oriental philosophy, going under the name 

(32) St, Paul mentions and disapproves of yvQat^^ so early as the days of Christ and 
both kinds of philosophy ; namely, the Gre- his apostles. On this subject more will be 
cian, Colos. ii., 8, and the Oriental, or said nereafler. See cent, i., pt. ii., ch. i., 
yvCxTic, 1 Tim. vi., 20. [Dr. Mosheim has n. 7.— Tr.] 

been censured for his confident assertions 
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§ 21. Some of the Grecian sects declared open war against all religion; 
others admitted, indeed, the existence of God and of religion, but they ob- 
scured the truth rather than threw light upon it. Of the former class were 
the Epicureans and the Academics, The Epicureans maintained, that the 
world arose from chance ; that the gods (whose existence they did not 
dare to deny) neither did nor could extend their providential care to hu- 
man affairs ; that the soul was mortal ; that pleasure(H3) was to be sought 
as man's ultimate end; and that virtue was to be prized only for its sub- 
serviency to this end. The Academics denied the possibility of arriving 
at truth and certainty, and therefore held it uncertain whether the gods ex- 
isted or not ; whether tlie soul is mortal or survives the body ; whether 
virtue is preferable to vice, or the comrary.(34) At the birth of Jesus 
Christ, these two sects were very numerous and influential, being favoured 
by the men of rank and by nearly all the opulent.(35) 



(33) [" The ambignity of the word pleas- 
ure haa produced many disputes in the ex- 
plication of the Epicurean system. If by 
pleasure be understood only sensual gratiii- 
cationfl, the tenet here advanced is indispu- 
tably monstrous. But if it be taken in a 
larger sense, and be extended to intellectual 
and moral objects, in what docs the scheme 
of Epicurus, with respect to virtue, differ 
from the opinions of those Christian philoso- 
phers who maintain that self-love is the only 
gpring of all human affections and actions?" 
— Mad. Epicurus distinguished between 
corporeal pleasure and menial. But he ac- 
counted both sensitivet because he held the 
aoul to be maleriai His conceptions of 
pleasure did not extend beyond natural pleas- 
ures ; the chief of which he supposed to be 
a calm and tranquil state of mmd^ undis- 
turbed by any fear of God or by any solici- 
tude about the future, and attended with 
freedom from bodily pain. His system, 
therefore, denied the very idea of moral or 
religious pleasures, and it required atheism 
as its foundation. See Stdudlin^s Geschich. 
d. Moralphilos., p. 236, &c. Hanov., 1822, 
8vo— 7>.] 

(34) [The Academics or Platonists be- 
came indeed skeptical, especially those of 
the Middle Academy. Some real Pyrrhon- 
ists likewise assumed the name of Academ- 
ics. Still it is probable the great body of 
Academics, like Cicero^ who is accounted 
one of them, merely held that all human 
knowledge is imperfect, that is, falls short 
of certainly ; that, of course, we are obliged 
m all cases to act upon probabilities, of 
which there are different degrees. — TV.] 

(35) The Epicureans were the most nu- 
merou& of the two. See Cicero, de Finibus 
honor, et malor., lib. i., cap. 7, lib. ii., cap. 
14, and Disput. Tuscul, lib. v., cap. 10. 
Hence JuvenaL Satyr, xiii., ▼. 86, 6lc., thus 
complains of the many atheists at Rome : 
Sunt in fortunas qui casibus omnia ponant, 



Et nuUo credant mundum rectore moveri, 
Naturi vulvente vices et lucis et anni : 
Atque ideo intrepidi quaecunque altaria tan- 

gunt. 
[Dr. Mosheim^ in these sections, is giving 
the dark side of pagan philosophy. Like 
his other translators, therefore, I would aim 
so to soften his pictures, that the less in- 
formed reader may not be misled. This, I 
am persuaded, Dr. Mosheim would himself 
approve, as may be inferred from the follow- 
ing long note, inserted apparently for such 
a purpose in the parallel passage of his 
Comment, de Reb. Christ ante Constant., 
p. 17, 18. "I cannot agree with those who 
maintain, that every one of the philosophexB 
of those times, even such as discoursed well 
on religious subjects, was hostile to all re- 
ligion. I think those learned modems have 
gone too far, who have endeavoured to prove 
that every sect of the philosophers, either 
openly or covertly, aimed to rip up the foun- 
dations of all religion. Are we to believe 
that not one of the many great and worthy 
men of those times, however free from iu 
intentions, was so fortunate as to make a 
proper use of his reason 1 Must all those 
who professed theism, and spoke sublimely 
of the divine perfections, be regarded as 
impostors, who said one thing and meant 
another T Yet the celebrated and acute W. 
Warburton, to mention no others, lately ex- 
pended much ingenuity and learning to bring 
us to such conclusions. See his very elab- 
orate and noted work, entitled The divine 
Legation, <&c., vol. i., p. 332, &c., and p. 
419, 6lc. He would have us think, that all 
the philosophers who taught the immortality 
of the soul, secretly denied it ; that they 
held Nature to be the only Deity, and human 
souls to be particles severed from the soul 
of the world, to which they return at the 
death of the body. But not to mention that 
he cites only Grecian philosophers, while 
other nations had their philosophers also dif- 
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§ 22. To the second class belong the Aristotelians, the Stoics, and the Pla* 
tonics : none of whom spoke of God, religion, and moral duties, in a man- 
ner to be of much service to mankind. The god of Aristotle, is like the 
principle of motion in a machine. He is a being regardless of human af- 
fairs, and happy in his own contemplations. Such a god, differing but lit- 
tle from the gud of Epicurus, we have no reason either to love or to fear. 
Whether this philosopher held the soul to be mortal or immortal, is at least 
doubtful.(36) Now what solid and sound precepts of virtue and piety can 
that man give, who denies the providence of God, and not obscurely inti- 
mates that the soul is mortal ? 

§ 23 The god of the Stoics has a little more of majesty ; nor does he 
sit musing supinely, above the heavens and the stars. Yet he is described 
as a corporeal being, united to matter by a necessary connexion ; and, 
• oreover. as subject to fait : so that he can bestow neither rewards nor 

.iishments.(37) That this sect held to the extinction of the soul, at 
ueath, is allowed by all the learned. Now such doctrines take away the 
strongest motives to virtue. And accordingly, the moral sys^tem of the 
Stoics is a body that is fair and beautiful, but without sinews and active 
limbs. (38) 

§ 24. Plato seems to have exceeded all the other philosophers in wisdom. 
For he held the world to be governed by an independent, powerful, and in- 
telligent God ; and he taught men, what to fear and what to hope for, after 
death. Yet his doctrines not only rest on very slender foundations, and 
are exceedingly obscure, but they represent the supreme Creator as des- 
titute of several perfection8,(39) and as limited to a certain place. His 



fering widely from the Grecian, the renowned 
author depends not on plain and explicit tes- 
timony, which seems necessary to justify so 
heavy a charge, but merely on conjectures, 
on single examples, and on inferences from 
the doctrines held by certain philosophers. 
If this kind of proof be allowed, if single in- 
stances and inferences are sufficient to con- 
vict men of duplicity when no shadow of 
suspicion appears in their language, who 
will be found innocent 1 Thoucrh but an 
ordinary man, and far inferior to Warburton, 
yet I couM prove that all the theologians in 
Christendom disbelieve utterly what they 
teach in public ; and that they covertly aim 
Co instil the poison of impiety into men's 
minds ; if I might be allowed to assail them 
in the manner this learned writer assails the 
pbiloitopbcrs." — TrJ] 

(36) See the notes on my Latin transla- 
t-on of R. Cvdwertk's Intellectual System, 
toiii i., p. 66, 500 ; torn, ii., p 1171 ; and 
Mick. Mourgues^ Plan theologiquc du Pylh- 
agorisme, torn, i., p. 76, See. 

(r>7) [" Thus is the Stoical doctrine of 
fair generally representeil, but not more gen- 
erally than unjustly. Their falutn, when 
carefully and attentively examined, seems lo 
have signified no more, in the intention of the 
wisest of that sect, than the plan ofgovem- 
ment formed originally in the divine mind, a 



plan all wise and perfect, and from which, of 
consequence, the supreme Being, morally 
speaking, can never depart. So that when 
Jupiter is said by the Stoics to be subject 
to immutable falCj this means no more than 
that he is subject to the wisdom of his own 
counsels, and acts ever in confonnity with 
his supreme perfections. The following re- 
markable passage of Seneca, drawn from the 
fifth chapter of his book de Frondentia, ie 
sufficient to confirm the explication we have 
here given of the Stoical fate. Ille ipse 
omnium conditor et rector, scripsit quidem 
fata, sed sequitur. Semper paret, semel 
jussity — Mod, This fine apology will not 
bear a strict scrutiny. The Stoics them- 
selves differed in opinion, and they generally 
had indistinct notions. But most of them 
held fate to be rather a phyne/tl than a mbral 
necessity ; though some of them, at times, 
confounded it with Jove, nature, or a pan- 
theistic god, as Seneca does in the passage 
quoted.— Tr.] 

(38) These remarks receive some illus- 
tration from my note on CudwortlCa Intel. 
Syst., tom. i., p. 517. 

(39) [He ascribed to God neither omnip- 
otence, nor omnipresence, nor omniscience. 
— Schl. But Dr, Maclaine here enters hie 
dissent. He says, '* All the divine perfec- 
tions are frequently acknowledged by that 
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doctrine concerning demons and the human soul, is singularly adapted to 
produce and encourage super8tition.(40) Nor will his system of morals 
comnvciitd very high estimation, if we examine it in all its parts, and in- 
quire into its first principles.(41) 

§ 25. As all these sects held many things inconsistent with sound rea- 
sou, and wore addicted to never-ending contentions and debates, some 
moderate iind well-disposed men concluded to follow none of them impli- 
citly, hilt to glean from all whatever was good and consonant to reason, and 
reject the rest. Hence originated in Egypt, and particularly at Alexandria, 
a new mode of philosophizing called the eclectic. One Potamon, of Alex- 
andria, has been represented as its'author ; but the subject has its difBcul- 
ties.(42) That this sect flourished at Alexandria in the age of our Saviour, 
is manifest from the Jewish Philo^ who philosophized according to its prin- 
ciples.(4d) These Eclectics held Plato in the highest estimation ; but 
they unscrupulously modified his doctrines by incorporating what they 
pleased iVotn the other philo8ophers.(44) 

§ 20. It will be easy to see, what inference should be drawn from this 
account of the lamentable state of the world at the time of Christ^s birth. 
It may serve to teach us, that the human race was then wholly corrupt, 
and that a divine teacher was needed to instruct mankind in the true prin- 
ciples of religion and morality, and to recall the wanderers into the paths 



philosoplvr." I wish he had given proof of 
this assertion, if he was able to make it good. 
-Tr.] 

(40) [lie believed, that God employs good 
and evil demons in the government of the 
world, arid that men can have commerce 
with thcfsp dtMHons. A person believing this, 
may easily be led to regard idolatry as not 
very irr.ition.d. — Schl."] 

(41) The defects of the Platonic philoso- 
phy are ro[ii()Usly, but not very accurately, 
depicted bv Fran. Baltus^ in a French work, 
Defense des peres accuses de Platonisme ; 
Paris, 1711, 4to. [Plato has, moreover, 
been aci-iis<d of Sjnnozigm. For Bayle 
(Contiini.it ion des pens^es diverses sur la 
Comete, tVc, cap. 26) and Gundling (in 
Otiis, fa»c. 2, end in Gundlingianis, th. 43 
and 44) tax him with confounding God with 
matter. But Zimmermann (Opusc., torn, i., 
p. 762, 6iv.) and the elder Sehelkorn (Amce- 
nitatt. liieiar., tom. ix., xii., and xiii.) have 
defended the character of Plato. — 5cA/.] 

(42) [J. Bntcker, Historia crit. philos., 
torn, ii., p. 193, has shown, that in regard to 
the controversies maintained by Heumann, 
Hasaeiis aiul others, respecting this nearly 
unknown PoUimon, the probability is, that he 
lived abu\it the close of the second century ; 
that his 8] )(c Illations had little effect ; and 
that Avtmanius IS to be regarded as the 
founder uf the Eclectic sect. Yet this will 
not forbid oiir believing, what Bnicker him- 
self admits, that there were some Grecian 
pbiloaoph< rs as early aa the times of Christ, 
who speculated very much as the Eclectics 



afterward did, though the few followers they 
had did not merit the title of a sect. — Schl.} 

(43) [For he philosophized in the manner 
of Clemens Alex, Ongen, and the other 
Christian doctors, who were certainly Eclec- 
tics, For the most part he follows Plato, 
and hence many account him a pure Platon- 
ist. But he often commends the Stoics, 
Pythagoreans, and others, and adopts their 
opinions. — Schl . ] 

(44) See Godfr. Olearins, de Philosophia 
Eclectica, James Brucker, and others. [On 
the philosophy, as well as the vulgar poly- 
theism of the ancient pagans, the best work 
for the mere Enjglish reader, seems to be 
that already mentioned, J. Leland's A<f>'an- 
tage and necessity of the Christian revela- 
tion, shown from the state of religion in the 
ancient heathen world, second ecT , 1765, 2 
vols. 8vo. The history of philosophy among 
the ancients has not been critically and ably 
written in English, nor by Englishmen. 
Stanley's lives, <&c., 1655, 4to, is full of 
mistakes ; and Enfield's abridgment of 
Brucker, is quite superficial. The best gen- 
eral works are J. Brveker^s Historia cntica 
philosophis, Lips., 1741-67, 6 vols. 4to, and 
the more recent German works by Tiede- 
mann (6 vols. 8vo, 1791-97), Buhle (7 
vols. 8vo, 1796-1804), Tennemann (12 
vols. 8vo, 1798-1820), and Rizner, 3 vols. 
8vo, 1822. The history of moral philoso- 
phy or ethics, is well treated by Cp. Meiners 
(krit. Geschichte, 2 vols. 8vo, 1800-1) and 
C. F. Staudlin, Gesch. der Moralphiioso- 
phie, 1822, p. 1055, 8vo.^Tr.] 
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ot Tirtne and piety. And it may teach those who before were ignorant of 
it, how great advantages and supports, in all the circumstances of life, the 
bumao family have derived from the advent of Christ, and from the religion 
which he taught. Many despise and ridicule the Christian religion, not 
knowing that to it they are indebted for all the blessings they enjoy. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE JEWS AT THE BIRTH OF 

CHRIST. 

< 1. Herod the Groat then reisned.—^ 2. State of the Jews after his Death.— 4 3. Their 
Troablea and Calamities, — f 4. which were increased by their leading Men. — ^ 5. Their 
Religion greatly corrupted, both among the Common People — (f 6. and among their 
Teachers, who were divided into three Sects. — ^ 7. Their Dissensions. — ^ 8. Their 
Toleration of each other.— ^ 9. The Essenes.— ^ 10. The TherapeuUe.— ^ 11. Moral 
Doctrines of these Sects. — ^ 12. Low State of Religion among the People.—^ 13. The 
KabbaJa, a Source of Error.— -^ 14. Their Form of worship, debased by Pagan Rites. — 
^ 15. Causes of the Corruption of the Nation. — $ 16. Vet Religion not wholly ex- 
tinct. — ^ 17. The Samaiitans.— ^ 18. State of the Jews out of Palestine. 

§ 1. The state of the Jewish people, among whom the Saviour chose 
to be born, was little better than that of other nations. Herod, whQse 
crimes procured him the title of the Great, then governed, or, rather, (Tp- 
pressed the nation, being a tributary king under the Romans. He drew on 
himself universal hatred by his cruelties, jealousies, and wars ; and he ex- 
hausted the wealth of the unhappy nation by his mad luxury, his excessive 
magnificence, and his immoderate largesses. Under his administration 
Roman luxury and great licentiousness spread over Palestine.(l} In re- 
ligion he was professedly a Jew, but he copied the manners of those who 
despise all religion. 

^ 2. On the death of this tyrant, the Romans allowed Archelaus, his son, 
with the title o( Exarch, to reign over half of Palestine [viz., Judea, Samaria, 
and Idumea] ; the other half was divided between two other sons of Herod, 
Antipas and Philip. Archelaus copied after the vices of his father ; and 
therefore, in the tenth year of his reign, he was publicly accused before 
Augustus and deprived of his crown.(2) The countries he had governed 
were now reduced to the form of a Roman province, and were annexed to 
Syria. This change in the form of government, brought heavy troubles 
and calamities upon the Jews, and at last destroyed the nation. 

§ 3. The Romans did not, indeed, wholly prohibit the Jews from retain- 
ing their national laws, and the religion established by Moses. Their re- 
ligious afifairs were still conducted by a high priest, with priests and Le- 

(1) See Christ, NoUii, Historia Idumsa, lariut^ Historia Herodum, in his Diss. Acad., 

inHavercainp'sedit. of Josephus,tom. ii.,p. part, i., and especially the Jewish histori- 

33$, dtc. Jiu Batnagt, Histoire des Jnifs, an, Ftaviut Jotephus, in his Wars of the 

torn, i., part i., p. 27, dec. H. Noris, Ccen- Jews. 

Dtaph. Pisan., ii., 6. H. Prideeux, Con- (2) [Josnhuty Antiq. Jud., lib. xviL, cap. 

nestona, Ac, part, ii., lib. viii. Chr. CtU 13, and de fiello Jud., lib. ii., cap. 6. — Sehl.\ 

Vol. L— E 
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rites under him, and by their national senate or Sanhedrim. The exte- 
rior of their worship, with a few exceptions, remained unaltered. But the 
Bmouiit of evil brought upon this miserable people, by the presence of the 
KomaiiH among them, whom they viewed as polluted and detestable, by 
the cru«)ty and avarice of the governors, and by the frauds and rapacity 
of the publicans, is almost incalculable. Unquestionably, those Jews lived 
more comfortably who were subject to the other two sons of Herod. 

§ 4. But the measure of liberty and comfort allowed to the Jews by 
the Homans, was wholly dissipated t)y the profligacy and crimes of those 
who pretcMided to be patriots and guardians of the nation. Their principal 
men, their high priests, as we learn from Josephus, were abandoned 
wretches, who had purchased their places by bribes or by deeds of in- 
iquity, and who maintained ihcir ill-acquired authority by every species of 
flagitious acts. The other priests, and all who held any considerable of- 
fice, were not much better. The multitude, excited by such examples, 
ran headlong into every sort of iniquity, and by their unceasing robberies 
and seditions they armed against themselves botli the justice of God and 
the vengeance of men.(3) 

§ 5. Two religions then flourished in Palestine, viz., the Jewish and 
the Samanlan; between the followers of which a deadly hatred pre* 
vailed. The nature of the former is set forth in the Old Testament. But 
in the age of the Saviour, it had lost much of its primitive form and char- 
acter. The people universally were infected with certain prevalent and 
pernicious errors, and the more learned were at variance on points of the 
greatest moment. All looked for a deliverer ; not, however, such a one as 
God had promised, but a powerful warrior and a vindicator of their national 
liber(ies.(4) All placed the sum of religion in an observance of the Mo- 
saic ritual, and in certain external duties towards their own country men* 
All excluded the rest of mankind from the hope of salvation, and, of course, 
whenever they dared, treated them with hatred and inhumanity. (5) To 
these fruitful sources of rice, must be added various absurd and supersti- 
tious opinions concerning the Divine nature, genii, magic, &c,, which they 
had partly brought with them from the Babylonian captivity, and partly 
imbibed from the neighbouring Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabians.(6) • 

& 6. The learned, who pretended to a superior knowledge of the law 
and of theology, were divided into various sects and parties,(7) among 

(3) [See Josephus, de Bcllo Jud.. lib. v., (8) [See Th. Gale, Obsenrv. ad JamhH- 
cap. 13, ^ 6, and Bnsruige^ Histoire des chum, de Myster Aegypt., p. 206, and G. 
Juifs, lorn, i., cap. 16. — 5cAi.] So/e, Preface to his Eng. transl. of the Ko- 

(4) [This is proved by J. Basnage, Hist, ran, p. 72. Even Josephus^ Antiq. Jud., 
des Juifs, torn, v., cap. 10. Tliat not only the lib. iii., c. 7, ^ 2, admiis that the Jewish 
Pharispcs, but all Jews of whatever sect, religion was corrupted among the Babyloni* 
both in and out of Palestine, were expecting ans. — 5cA/.] 

a Messiah, is shown by Dr. Mosheim, in liis (7) Besides these three mere noted sects, 

Cominentt. de Reb. Christ., dec, p. 40, there were, undoubtedly, others among the 

from the following texts, John i., 20-26 ; x., Jews in the time of Chnst. The Heroduins 

24, &c. ; xii., 34. Matt, ii., 4-^ ; zxi., 9; arc mentioned in the sacred volume, the 

xxvi., 63, &c. — Sehi} Gaulonites by Josephus^ and other sects bv 

(5) [Hence other nations, not without rea- Epiphanius, md by Hegcsippus in Eusebi' 
son, regarded the Jews as enemies of man- tis ; all of which cannot be supposed to be 
kind. See the examples collected by J. mere fictions. [Dr. Mosbeim's additional 
Elswr, Observatt. Sacr. in N. T., torn, ii., remarks on this subject, in his Commentt. 
p 274.— iScA/.] d« Keb. Chr. ante C M., p. 43-46, well de- 
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which three were most numerous and influential ; namely, the Pharisees^ 
the Sadduceesy and the Essenes, The two first are often mentioned in the 
Scriptures : but for a knowledge of the Essenes we are indebted to Josephtis^ 



serve insertion here. They are sb follows. 
** To vindicate my assertion, that Epiphani' 
us* account of the Jewish sects, in the begin- 
ning of his book de Htsrtsibusy is not, prob- 
ably, altogether untrue, I will offer a con- 
jecture, which, the more I consider it, the 
more important it appears. I propose it for 
the consideration of the learned. It may, 
perhaps, serve to remove some obscurities 
from ancient ecclesiastical history. Epipha* 
nius states, that there was amonff the Jews a 
sect of Hemerobaptists, who had this pecU' 
liarity, that they washed themselves daily. 
The same sect is mentioned by ao ancient 
writer, Hegesippus, quoted by Eusebiiu, 
Hist. Eccles., lib. iv., cap. 22, and by Jus- 
tin Martyr, Dial, cum Tryph., p. 246, ed. 
Jebh., though the latter abridges the name, 
calling them Baptists. Nor is this sect 
omitted in the Index of Heresies falsely as- 
cribed to Jerome. The author of the uUm' 
tntina, homil ii., c. 23, says, the founder of 
the sect was named JioA/f, and had twelve 
KDOstles and thirty chief men to aid him. 
The same account occurs in the Epitome 
gestorum Petri, (} 26, which is subjoined to 
the Clementina. Either no credit is due to 
any ancient history, or these numerous and 
very ancient witnesses, who cannot be sus- 
pected of fraud or ignorance, must be be- 
lieved when they assert that there was a 
eect among the Jews called Hemerobaptitts. 
Epipkanius* whole story, therefore, is not to 
be accounted fabulous. 

"The descendants of these Hemerobap- 
tisls, I suspect, are still existmg. I'he learn- 
ed well know, that there is in Persia and In- 
dia, a numerous and widespread community, 
who call themselves Mendai Ijahi, Disci* 
pies of John. The Europeans call them 
Christians of St. Johriy because they have 
some slight knowledge of Christ. By the 
Oriental writers they are called Sabbi or 
Sabbiin. Concerning them, Ignaiius a Jesvy 
a Carmelite monk who lived long among 
them, has written a book, entitled Narratio 
orignis, rituum et errorum Christianorum 
S.Johannis, &c. Rome, 1652, 8 vo. It is 
no contemptible performance, and contains 
many things deserving attention, though it 
is ill digested and unpolished in its style. 
Besides this Ignatius, Bart. Herbelot (in 
Biblioth. Orient voce Sabi)y Asseman (Bib- 
lioth. Orient. Clement. Vat:), Thevenoi and 
Tavemier {\ii their Travels), Enficlb. Kttmp- 
fer (.\mGenit8tt. ezot., fasc. ii., cap. 11), and 
very recently, Fowmont (Hist, of Paris. 
Acad, of Inscriptions), anc^ others, have 



written largely concerning this people. Th. 
Sig. Bayer proposed writing a book respect- 
ing them, which, perhaps, was unfinished at 
his death. The origin and trne character of 
this sect are still unsettled. That they can- 
not be classed among Christians, is now 
clear. For what they Know of Christ they 
have learned from the Chaldean Christians, 
among whom many of them live; nor* do 
they worship or honour Christ. Most of 
the moderns incline to regard them as de- 
scended from those Subians, who are so 
often meT.cioned in the Koran of Mohammed, 
and by Maimonides. But their customs and 
their doctrines are wholly different from those 
attributed to the Subians; and from their 
being called Sahians by the Mohammedans, 
nothing can be inferred, because it is well 
known that the Arabians apply this name to 
all who reject their religion. 

** I am inclined to look upon these Chris- 
tians of St. John^ as descendants of those 
Hemerobaptists who were a Jewish sect 
about the time of Christ. For this opinion 
I offer the following arguments : Firsts they 
profess to be Jews ; and say, their ancestors 
lived on the banks of the Jordan, whence 
they were driven by the Mohammedans. 
This argument I consider as overthrowing 
the hypothesis which makes them to be Sa- 
bians. Secondly^ they place their depend- 
ance for pardon and salvation on their fre- 

3uent bodily ablutions ; which was also the 
istin^uishing error of the Hemerobaptists. 
At this day the Disciples of John., as they 
call themselves, are solemnly baptized by 
their priest.<i but once a year ; whereas the 
Hemerobaptists daily purified themselves 
with water. But it is a fixed principle with 
them all to this day, that, the oftener they 
baptize, the holier and more happy they are ; 
and they therefore would all receive baptism 
every month, nay, every day, if they could. 
The avarice of their priests, who will not 
baptize them without a fee, has rendered the 
repetition of the nte less frequent. Thirdly, 
the founder of this sect, like that of tlie ffe- 
merobaptists, was named John ; and he has 
lefl a book, which is preserved with rever- 
ence as being divine. It is commonly sup- 
posed, that this John was John the Baptist^ 
Christ*s forerunner mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures. Hence many conclude, that the Sa- 
bians are descended from the disciples of 
John the Baptist. So thought Ignaiius a 
Jesu ; Narratio de Chr St. Joban, <Scc., cap. 
it., p. 13, &c. But what this sect relate of 
their John, as stated by Ignatius himaalT, 
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PkUo, and others. These principal sects agreed, indeed, respecting 4ke 
fimdamental principles of the Jewish religion ; and jet, respecting ques- 
tions of the highest importance, and such as relate to the salvation of the 
soul, they were engaged in endless contentions. The pernicious effects 
of these dissensions of the learned on the common people may be easily 
conceived. 

§ 7. They disagreed, first respecting the law itself, or the rule which 
God had given them. The Pharisees superadded to the written law an 
oral ox unwritten law, handed down by tradition, which both the Saddueees 
and the Essenes rejected, adhering only to the written law. They differed 
also respecting the import of the law. For the Pharisees held to a double 
sense of the Scriptures, the one obvious and literal, the other recondite and 
figurative^ while the Saddueees held only to the literal sense of the Bible. 
Many of the Essenes, dissenting from both, maintained that the words of 
the law are of no authority, but that the things expressed by them are im- 
agery, indicative of sacred and divine things. To these contests concern- 
ing the law, were added others on subjects of the highest moment, and par- 
ticularly respecting the punishments and rewards announced in the hiw. 
The Pharisees supposed them to affect both the body and the soul, and to 
extend beyond the present life, while the Saddueees held to no future ret- 
ributions. The Essenes took a middle course, admitting future rewards 
and punishments, but confining them to the soul. The body they held to 
be a malignant substance, and the temporary prison of the soul. (8) 

^ 8. Notwithstanding these sects contended about points of such vast 
moment, it does not appear that they resorted to religious persecution of 
each other. Yet this forbearance and moderation, no one acquainted with 



clearly show him to be diverse from the Bap- 
tist. For they deny, that their John suffered 
death under Herod ; they say, he died a nat- 
ural death in a town of Persia, called Sciu$- 
ter^ and was buried in the adjacent fields of 
that town. They state also, that he had a 
wife and four children. Only a few of the 
things they relate of their John, accord with 
what our Scriptures relate of John the Bap^ 
tisi ; and these few things, like what they 
also say of Christ, they doubtless learned 
from those Christians with whom they asso- 
ciated to avoid the oppressions of the Mo- 
hammedans; and finding these things not 
inconsistent with their fatth, and being un- 
able, from their extreme ignorance, lo refute 
them, they embraced and still retain them. 
What degree of weight this supposition of 
mine deserves, will better appear when the 
•acred books of this people, and especially the 
book said lo be written by their founder Johnf 
shall be published. These were, a few years 
since, introduced into the king's library at 
Paris ; so that we may hope the learned wiU 
sooner or later have access to them." These 
Mcred books of the Sabians of Hedthar in 
Persia, have been examined with consider- 
able care ; see, among others, M. Norbergr, 
de religione et Ung. Sabeorum, in Com. So- 



ciet. f€g. scient., Gottins., 1780. The most 
probable conclusion is, that these people are 
not to be classed among either Jews, Chris- 
tians, or Mohammedans ; but are of uncer- 
tain origin, and have a religion of their own, 
compounded of Judaism, Christianity, Pi»r- 
sism, and Islamism. For a list of the wri- 
ters who treat of them, see NSsselt's An- 
weisung, Ac, ^ 474, and Sl'audlin'a kirchl. 
Geographie, vol. ii.. p. 706. See alao A. 
Neander, Kirchengesch., b. i., abt. ii., ^ 640, 
note 2 ; and Gieseler's Text-book of Eccl. 
Hist., translated by Cunningham, Boston, 
1836, vol. i., p. 40, note 4; and the Art. 
Sabier, m the Conversations-Lexicon — TV.] 
(8) [For an account of the three Jewiah 
sects, see Jo* Trigland, Syntagma Trium 
Scriptorum illustrium (viz., Jo. Scaliger, 
Joh. DrunuM, and NicoL Serarna), de Ju- 
deorum Sectis. Delft, 1702, 2 vols 4to. 
After these, Ja. Basnege and Hum PH- 
datux (in their Jewish histories), the autbois 
of Introductions to the books of the N. Test, 
(and of works on Jewish Antiquities), and 
many others, have described these sects, 
some more and some less successfully. Mo' 
sheim, de Reb. Christianor. ante C. M., p. 
46.— See also JomV* Algem. Gesch. p. Is- 
rael. Volkes, voL L, p. 517, Ac;— Tr.J 
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the history of those times will ascribe to noble and generous principles. 
The Sadducees were supported by the leading men of the nation, and the 
Pharisees by the common people, and, of course, neither sect could rise 
up in hostility against the other without the most imminent hazard. Be- 
sides, on the least appearance of tumult or sedition, the Romans would 
doubtless have punished the ringleaders with sererity. We may add that 
the Sadducees were of accommodating, gentlemanly manners, and, from 
the principles of their sect, were averse from all broils and a]tercation8.(9) 

^ 9. The Esserus could more easily avoid contention with the other 
sects, because they lived, for the most part, in retired places, and remote 
from intercourse with mankind. They were scattered over Syria, Egypt, 
and the neighbouring countries ; and, holding Religion to consist in silence 
and meditation, they endeavoured, by a strict mode of life, and by various 
observances, borrowed probably from the £gyptians,( 10) to raise themselves 
to higher degrees of virtue. They were not all, however, of the same sen- 
timents. Some lived in celibacy, and made it their care to instruct and 
educate the children of others. Others married wives ; not to gratify their 
natural propensities, but solely to propagate the human race.(l 1) Those 
living in Syria held that Crod may be propitiated by sacrifices, yet they 
believed that they must be offered in a manner very dlfierent from the 
common mode among the Jews : hence it appears that they did not reject 
the literal sense of the Mosaic law. But those who inhabited the deserts 
of Egypt maintained that no sacrifice should be presented to God, except 
that of a composed mind, absorbed in the contemplation of divine things ; 
which shows that they put an allegorical sense upon the whole Jewish 
law.(]2) 

§ 10. The Therapeut4Bf of whom Philo wrote a whole book,(13) are 
commonly reckoned a branch of the Essene family ; whence the well- 
known distinction of practical and theoretical Essenes. But whether this 
classification is correct, may be doubted. For nothing is discoverable 
in the customs or institutions of the Therapeuts which evinces abso* 
lutely that they were a branch of the Essenes ; nor has Philo so repre- 
sented them. Who can deny, that other fanatical Jews besides Essenes 
may have united together and formed a society ? But I agree entirely 
with those who regard the Therapeuts as being Jews who claimed to be 
true disciples of Moses, and as being neither Christians nor Egyptians. 
In reality, they were wild and melancholy enthusiasts, who led a life in- 
congruous alike with the law of Moses and with sober reason.(14) 

(9) [See Commentt. de Reb. Chr. ante C. Essay, de Vera notione coeoe Domini, p. 4, 
H., p. 48, where Dr. M. proves from JomC' eobjoined to his lotellectusl System.] 
phu (Antiq. Jud., 1. xviii., c. 1, and 1. ziil, (13) PhilOf de Vita contemplativa, in hia 
c. 10) that the Sadducees were aU men of works, p. 889. 

wealth ; and (from his BeU. Jud., 1. ii., c. 8) (14) The principal writers concerning tho 

that they had little sympathy for others. Dr. Therapeuts are mentioned by J. A. Abri- 

M. thinks he finds the picture of a Sadducee ctau, Lux Salotar. Evang. toti orbi ezor, 

in the rich man described in Luke xvi., 19. cap. iv., p 66. fThe more ample account ot 

— Schl.l the TherapeutK, given by Dr. Moshenn in 

(10) See Ltt. HoUtenius, Notes on Por- his Conmientt. de Keb. Chr., ^-fP- 66, dec., 
phyry, de Vita Pythagore, p. 1 1, ed. Kuster. is thus abridged by Schlegel. *' The Ther»* 

(11) [See Jo9epkua, de cello Jud., lib. ii., peute wished to pass for disciples of Mosee, 
c. 8, ^ 13. — Schl.y notwithstanding their wide departure from 

(13) [See JfosAeim'« note on CuitoortlCe him. They gave up all their property, and 
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§ 11. It was not possible that any one of these sects should inculeste 
and difluse the true principles of virtue and piety. The Pharisees^ as our 
Saviour often laid to their charge, disregarded internal purity ; and by a 
vain ostentation and an austere life, sought for popular applause ; arid 
also ascribed more authority to their vain traditions, than to the itoly com- 
mandments of God, Matt, xxiii., 13, &c. The Sadducees gave a siimu- 
lus to iniquity, and to every lust, by discarding all future rewards and 
punishments. The EsseneSf a fanatic and superstitious tribe, made piety 
to consist in a holy indolence and a dislike of mankind ; and thus they 
sundered the ties of society. 

§ 12. When those who assumed the name and the prerogatives of the wise 
were involved in such darl^ness and such altercations, who can doubt thai 
the religion and piety of the common people were in a low and debased 
state? They were sunk in deplorable ignorance of divine things, and 
they supposed that they rendered themselves acceptable to God by their 
attention to sacrifices, ablutions, and the other ceremonies prescribed by 
Moses. From this twofold source [the ignorance of the people and the 
blindness of their leaders] flowed those polluted morals and that profligate 
life which characterized the greater part of the Jews while Christ was 
among them. (15) Hence our Saviour compared the people to wandering 
sheep, who had no shepherd, Matt, x., 6 ; xv., 24 ; and their teachers to 
blind men, who attempt to show others the way when they cannot see it 
themselves, Matt, xv., 14 ; John ix., 30. 

betook themselves to retired situations, 
where they lived in solitary huts, without 
sacrifices, without any external worship, and 
without labour ; mortifying their bodies by 
fasting and their souls by unceasing contem- 
plation, in order to brin^ their heaven-born 
spirits, now imprisoned m bodies, into light 
and liberty, and fit them belter for the celes- 
tial mansions after death. They assembled 
together every seventh day of the week, 
when, after hearing a discourse and oflcring 
prayers, they ate together, feeding on salt, 
and bread, and water This meal was fol- 
lowed by a sacred dance, which they pro- 
tracted through the night and till the dawn 
of day. At first the men and women danced 
apart ; afterward, guided by inspiration, they 
danced together, and labourea by violent 
movements, outcries, songs, and 'voices, to 
express the love of God then working in their 
souls. Into such follies can human reason 
fall when it has mistaken notions of God 
and of human nature. It is still debated 
whether these Therapcut© were Christians, 
or Jews, or heathen piiilosophers. Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 17) regarded them as 
Christian monkst established in Egypt by St. 
Marie ; and many Komish writers, to support 
the high antiquity of monkery, zealously de- 
fend this opinion. The whole of this con- 



troversy may be seen in the Lettres pour et 
contre la fameuse question, si les solitaires 
^pelles Tkerapeutest dont a parM Philon lo 
Juif, etoient Chretiens. Paris, 1712, I2mo. 



The chief advocates of this opinion are B. 
de Montfaucon, in the Notes to his Fr.'tnuw- 
iation ofPhilot and M. U Quieri^ Christianas 
Oriens, torn, ii., p. 332. On the other hand, 
Scaliger, Chamier^ Lighifoot, DaiUky the 
two BasnageSf Prideaux, Ittigy Buddeut, 
Mosheim^ Baumgarten^ and recently J. A, 
Or»i (His. Eccles., vol. i., p. 77) and Mangey 
(Preface to Philo's Works) have maintained 
that they were Jcwt^ and of the sect of Es^ 
senes. J. J. Lamge, in a Dissert., published 
in 1721, maintained, upon very slender 
grounds, that they were Orientai philos^ 
phers^ of melancholy temperament, who had 
imbibed some Jewish notions. And Ja* 
blonskyy in an Essay on the subject, makes 
them to be Egyptian priests^ addicted to as- 
trology and other sacred sciences of the 
Egyptians." Dr. Mosheim pertinently ob- 
serves (Com. de Reb., dec, p. 50), ** The 
Christian monksy who evidently originated 
in Egypt, borrowed their peculiarities frcm 
the practical Essenes ; for nothing can be 
more similar than the rules and regulations 
of the ancient monks and those of the Es- 
senes, as described by Josephus. On the 
other hand, the Christian solitaries^ called 
Eremites^ copied after the theoretical Es- 
senes, or Therapeuta,*''-Tr.'\ 

(15) [A striking passage relative to the 
vicious lives of the Jews, in our Saviour's 
thne, occurs in Josephus, Bell. Jud., Ub. v., 
c. 13, ^ 6.->5cA/.] 
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1 13. To all these stains on the character of the Jews in the time ofChrist^s 
advent, must be added the attachment of many to the Oriental philosophy, 
ill regard to the origin of the wopld, and to the indubitable offspring of that 
philosophy, the KabhaUt. That many Jews v>ere infected with this sys- 
tem is placed beyond all doubt, both by the sacred books of the New Tes- 
tament and by the early history of the Christian church.(16) It is certain 
that the founders of several of the Gnostic sects were Jews. And the 
followers of such systems of philosophy must have differed widely from 
the other Jews, in their views of the God of the Old Testament, and in their 
views of Moses, of the creation, and of the Messiah. For they held the 
world's creator to be a different being from the supreme God, and that his 
domination over the human race was to be destroyed by the Messiah. 
From such opinions would originate a monstrous system, widely different 
from the genuine religion of the Jews. 

§ 14« The outward forms of worship established by Moses were less 
corrupted than the other parts of religion. Yet men of the greatest learn- 
ing hai'^e observed that various rites were introduced into the temple itself, 
which we search for in vain in the divine ritual. It appears that the Jews, 
on becoming acquainted with the sacred rites of the neighbouring nations, 
and with those of the Greeks and Romans, were so captivated with a 
number of the ceremonies practised in idol worship, that they did not hes- 
itate to adopt them, and to superadd them as ornamental to the rites of 
God's appointment. (17.) 

§ 15. For this great corruption of a nation, which God had selected for 
his peculiar people, various causes may be assigned. In the first place, 
their fathers had brought back with them from Chaldea and the adjacent 
countries, and had introduced into Palestine, many foolish and vain opin- 
ions wholly unknown to the founders of the natidn.(18) And from the 
time of the conquest of Asia by Alexander the Great the customs and 
dogmas of the Greeks were disseminated among the Persians, the Syrians, 
the Arabians, and likewise among the Jews, who before were rude in let- 
ters and philosophy. (10) The excursions, also, which many Jews were 
accustomed to make into the neighbouring countries, especially into Egypt 
and Phoenicia, in pursuit of wealth, caused various errors and fancies of the 
pagan nations to spread among the Hebrews. And lastly, Herod the Great 
and his sons, and likewise the Roman procurators and soldiers, undoubt- 
edly planted in the country many foreign institutions and pollutions. Oth- 
er causes will readily occur to those acquainted with the Jewish history 
after the times of the Maccabees. 

§ 10. But, notwithstanding their numerous faults, the people generally 
manifested the strongest attachment to the law of Moses, and were very 
careful of its honour and authority. Hence they erected throughout the 
country houses of worship, with the Greek appellation of Synagogues ; in 
which the people assembled for prayer, and to listen to the public ex- 
pounders of the law. Schools also were established in the principal 

<16) See /. C. Wolf, BiWioth. Ebraica, (18) See Tho. Gale, on Jambhchu* de 

vol. ii., V rii., c. i., ^ 9, p. 206. mysteriis Aegyptiorum, p. 206. Xor does 

(17) See JToAn Splicer, de I^gibus ritual. Josephus conceal this fact, Antiq. Jud., L 

Teter. EbnBonim, torn, ii., lib. iv., where iii., c. 7, ^ 2. 

he treaU* particularly of Jewish rites bor- (19) [Le Clerc, Epist. crit. ix., p. 260. 

rowed from the Gentilaaanid not to be found — SckL} 
in the law of God. 
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towns, where literary men instructed the youth in both divine and hamaD 
knowledge. (20) That these institutions had considerable influence to 
preserve the law inviolate, and to check in some degree the progress of 
wickedness, no one can hesitate to believe. 

§ 17. The Samaritans, who worshipped on Mount Gerixim, and who 
lived in virulent hostility with their neighbours the Jews, were equally op- 
pressed, and were, in an equal degree, the authors of their own calamities. 
It appears, from the history of those times, that the Samaritans suffered as 
much as the Jews from the machinations of factious and unprincipled men ; 
although they had, perhaps, not so many religious sects. That their re- 
ligion was less pure than the Jewish, Christ himself has testified, John iv., 
22. And yet they seem to have had more correct views of the offices of the 
Messiah than the mass of the Jews had, John iv., 25. Though we are not 
to believe all that the Jews have said respecting their opinions, yet it is 
undeniable, that the Samaritans adulteratea the pure doctrines of the Old 
Testament with profane mixtures of pagan errors.(21) 

§ 18. The narrow limits of Palestine could not contain the very numer- 
ous nation of the Jews. Hence, when our Saviour was bom, there was 
almost no considerable province which did not contain a large number of 
Jews, who employed themselves in traffic and the mechanic arts. These 
Jews, in the countries beyond Palestine, were protected against the vio- 
lence and abuse of the inhabitants by the public laws, and by the injunctions 
of the magistrates.(22) Yet they were in most places exceedingly odious 
to the mass of people, on account of their singularity as to religion and 
customs. The special providence of God is uhdoubtedly to be recognised 
in the dispersion of this people (who were the depositaries of the true re- 
ligion, that which inculcates the worship of the one God) over nearly the 
whole world, so that their example might put superstition to shame, and 
in some measure prepare the way for the Christian religion. 



(20) See Camp. Vitringa^ de Synagoga 
Vetere, 1. iii., c. v., and 1. i., c. v., vii. 
IPrideaux, ConnezioDS, dec., pt i., b. vi, 
anno 446.— Tr] 

(21) The principal writers concerning the 
Samaritans are enumerated by J. G. Varp- 
90V f Gritica Sacra Vet. Test., pt. ii., cap. vi., 
p. 695. [The most yaluable are Chr. Cel- 
tarius, Hist, gentis Samarit, in his Diss. 
Acad., p. 109, &c. John Mori% Antiq. ec- 
cles. onent. Ja. BasTiage, Histoire des Ju- 
ifs, torn, ii., lib. ii., c. 1-13. H. Reland, 
de Samaritanis, in his Diss. Miscell., pt. ii., 
(H, Prideatu^ Connezioos), and Baumgar- 



ten, Geschichte der Relifftoiiflnart., p. 874, 
&c.-ScJU.] 

(22) See Ja. Gronavhu, Decreta Romana 
et Asiatica pro Judaeis, ad cultum divinum 
per Asiae Minoris urbes secure obeundmn. 
Luffd. Bat., 1712, 8vo. [For a candid and 
faithful account of the state of the Jews, both 
in Palestine and out of it, the En^ish reader 
is referred to Lardner^s Credibility of the 
Gospel History, pt. i., vol i., ch. ii.-vi. See 
also J. M, JotCs Algem. GrescI dee Isn* 
elit. Volke., b. viii., vol. iL, p. I Ice., Baf> 
Un, 1882.— Tr.] 
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CHAPTER III. 



THS LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 

1 1. Tlie Birth of Christ.— ^ 3. His Childhood and Youth.— f 3. His Precursor, John B.— 
4 4. His subsequent Life. — ^ 6. He appoints twelve Apostles, and seventy Disciples. — 
i 6. Reason of this Number. — ^ 7. Fame of Christ out of Judea. — ^ 8. Success of his 
Ministry. — ^ 9. His Death. — ^ 10. His Resurrection and Ascension to Heaven. 

§ 1. So many and so virulent diseases of the human race demanded the 
aid of a divine physician. Therefore the Son of God himself descended 
from heaven upon Palestine, in the close of the reign of Herod the Great ; 
and joining himself to human nature, he showed himself to mortals, a teacher 
that cannot err, and at once their sponsor at the court of Heaven and iheir 
king. In what year this salutary light rose upon the world, the most per- 
severing efforts of the learned have not been able fully to ascertain. Nor 
will this surprise us, if we consider that the earliest Christians knew not the 
day of their Saviour's birth, and judged differently on the subject.( 1 ) But 
of what consequence is it that we know not the year or day when this light 



(1) Most of the opinions of the learned, 
concerning the year of Christ*s birth, are 
collected by J, A. FabrieiuSt Bibliographia 
Antiquar., cap. vii., ^ ix., p. 187. 

[Respecting the year of Christ's birth, the 
inquisitive reader is remitted to the elaborate 
chronoloffists, Scaliger^ PetamuM^ Ushers 
dcc.4 and to the more voluminous eccles. 
historians, NeUalis Alexander^ P^gh dtc. 
But, not to leave the conmion reader wholly 
uninformed on the subject, a few general 
observations will here be made. The birth 
of Christ was first made an era, from which 
to recicon dates, b^ Dionysnu Exipius, 
about A.D. 532. He supposed Chnst to 
have been bom on the 25th December, in 
the year of Rome 753, Lentulus and Piso 
consuls. And this computation has been 
followed, in practice, to this day ; notwith- 
standing the learned are well agreed that it 
must be incorrect. To ascertain the true 
time of Christ's birth, there are ttoo priiicipal 
data afforded by the evauffelists. I. It is 
clear, from Matth. ii., 1, Sx., that Christ 
was bom before the death of Heiod the Great, 
who died about Easter, in the year of Rome 
749 or 750. {Lardner, Credibil., pt. i., vol. 
ti., appendix.) Now, if Christ was bora in 
the December next before Herod's death, it 
must have been in the year of Rome 748 or 
749 ; and, of course, four, if not five, yean 
anterior to the Dionysian or vulgar era. H. 
It is probable, from Lu. ili., 1, 3, 28, that 
Jesus was about thirty years of age in the 
Vol. I.-F 



fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cssar. 
Now the reign of Tiberius may be consid- 
ered as commencing at the time he became 
sole emperor, in August of the year of Rome 
767 ; or (as there is some reason to suppose 
that Augustus made him partner in the gov- 
ernment hto years before he died) we may 
begin his reign in the year of Rome 765. 
The 15th year of Tiberius will therefore be 
either the year of Rome 78 1 or 779. From 
which deduct 30, and we have the year of 
Rome 751 or 749 for the year of Christ's 
birth ; the former two, and the latter four 
years earlier than the Dionysisn computa- 
tion. Comparing these results with those 
obtained from the death of Herod, it is gen- 
erally supposed the true time of Christ's 
birth was the year of Rome 749, or four 
years before the vulgar era. But the con- 
clusion is not certsin, because there is un- 
ceruinty in the data. (1) It is not certain 
that we ought to reckon Tiberius's reign as 
beginning two years before the death of Au- 
gustus. (2) Luke says *' about thirty years 
of age.'* This is indefinite, and may be un- 
derstood of twenty-nine, thirty, or thirty-one 
years. (3) It is not certain in which of the 
two years mentioned Herod died ; nor how 
low before that event the Saviour was bom. 
— Respecting the month and day of Christ's 
birth, we are left almost wholly to conjecture. 
The disagreement of the early fathers, is evi- 
dence that the day was not celebrated as a 
festival in the apostolic times. — TV.] 
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first shone, since we fully know that it has appeared, and that there is no 
obstacle to our enjoying its splendour and its wannth ? 

§ 2. An account of the birth, lineage, family, and parents of Christ, is 
left us by the four inspired writers who give the history of his life. But 
they say very little respecting his childhood and youth. When a young 
child he was rescued from the cruelty of Herod by the flight of the family 
into Egyptt Matthew ii., 13. When twelve years of age he disputed pub- 
licly in the temple with the most learned Jewish doctors upon religious 
subjects. Afterward, till he was thirty years of age, he lived with his pa- 
rents as a dutiful and affectionate son, Luke ii., 1^1, 52. l>ivine wisdom 
has not seen fit to give us more particulars ; nor is it certain, though many- 
think it so, that Christ worked at the trade of his foster-father, Joseph, who 
was a carpenter. Yet there were certain vain and deceitful peracms in for- 
mer times, who ventured to fill up this obscure part of our Saviour's life with, 
extravagant and ridiculous fables. (2) 

§ 3. In the thirtieth year of his age he entered on the offices for which 
he came into the world. To render his ministry more useful to the Jews, 
John^ the son of a Jewish priest, a man grave and venerable in his whole 
manner of life, was commissioned of God to proclaim the advent of the 
Messiah who had been promised to the fathers. He called himself the 
precursor of the Messiah ; and being full of holy zeal, he exhorted tlie Jews 
to amend their lives and purify their hearts, and thus prepare themselves 
for the coming, or, rather, for the actual presence of the Son of God ; and 
those who professed repentance and reformation, he initiated in the ap- 
proaching kingdom of the Saviour, by immersion in the Jordan, Matthew 
lii., 2, &c. ; John i., 22, &c. Jesus himself, before commencing his pub- 
lic ministry, chose to receive a solemn lustration in the waters of Jordan 
at the hands of John ; in order, as he tells us, that he might not appear to 
neslect any part of the Jewish law and religion. (3) 

§ 4. It is not necessary to enter here into a particular detail of the life 
and actions of Jesus Christ. All Christians know that for more than three 
years, amid great trials and afilictions, and surrounded by snares and perils, 
he instructed the Jewish people in the counsels and purposes of the Most 
High ; that he omitted nothing that could allure both the ignorant multi- 
tude and the well informed ; that he led a life so spotless and holy, that no 
suspicion whatever could attach to him ; and that, by stupendous miracles 
of a salutary and beneficial character, and such as accorded with the na- 
ture of his mission, he placed the truth of the religion he taught beyond all 
controversy. 

§ 5. As this religion was to be propagated throughout the world, it was 
necessary for him to select some persons to be his constant companions and 
intimates ; who should be able to state and testify to posterity and to the re- 

(3) See a collection of these fables by J. A. (3) [See, concerning John the Baptist, 

FabrieiuSf Cod. Apoc. N. T., torn, i. [The Chr, Cellarius, two Diss, de Vita» carcere 

works here referred to, are the Gospel of the et supplicio Jo. Bapt. in his Diss. Acad., pt. 

nativity of Mary ; the Previous Gospel, ascri- i., p. 169, and pt. ii., p. 373. Tho, Itti^^ 

bed to Jamet the Juti ; the Gospel of the in- Historic eccles. Imi. Steculi Selecta Capita, 

fancy of Christ, ascribed toThonuu; theGos- cap. 8, sect. 4, and Wiuifis, MiscelL Sacra, 

pel of the Infancy, &c., translated from the torn, ii., p. 464, 6lc. — Schl, Also G, B. 

Arabic ; all of which are stuffed with niarvel- Wtntr, Biblisches Realworterbuch, Article 

lous tales of miracles and prodigies, fit only to Johannes. — 'TV ] 
tmuae the ignorant and supentiticus. — TV.] 
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OHiieBt nations, with the greatest assurance and authority, the events of his 
life, his miracles, and his whole system of doctrine. Therefore, from the 
Jews about him, be chose twelve messengers whom he distinguished from 
others by the title of Apastles, They were plebeians, poor, and illiterate ; 
for he would not employ the rich, the eloquent, and the learned, lest the 
success of their mission should be ascribed to natural causes and to hu- 
man means, 1 Corinthians i., 21. These he once sent forth among tho 
Jews during his lifetime, Matthew x., 7 ; but afterward he retained them 
constantly near him, that they might witness all that he said or did. (4) 
Bot, that ^e people might not lack religious instruction, he commissioned 
seventy other disciples to travel at large through Judea, Luke x., 1. 

4 6. The learned have inquired, why the Saviour appointed just twelve^ 
neither more nor less, to be apostles, and just seventy to be disciples ; and 
various conjectures are offered on the subject. But it being manifest from 
the words of Christ himself, Matthew xix., 28; Luke xxii., 30, that the 
number of the apostles had reference to the number of the tribes of Israel, 
there can scarcely be a doubt that he wished to indicate to the Jews that 
be was the supreme Lord and Pontiff over the whole Hebrew race, which 
was divided into twelve tribes. The seventy disciples were just equal in 
number to the senators composing the Sanhedrim or the grand council of 
the nation ; and this justifies the conjecture Uiat Christ intended by the 
choice of the seventy^ to admonish the Jews that the authority of their. 
Sanhedrim was now at an end, and that all power in religious matters was 
vested in him alone.(5) 

§ 7. Jesus himself gave instruction to none but Jews ; nor did he allow 
his disciples to travel among other nations as teachers while he continued 
on earth, Matthew x., 5, 6 ; xv., 24. Yet the extraordinary deeds he per- 
fermed leave us no room to doubt, that his fame very early extended to 
other nations. There are respectable writers who state that Abgarus, 
king of Edessa, being dangerously sick, sent a letter to Christ imploring 



(4) [Dr. Mosheim has a long note in the 
parallel passage of his Comment, de Rebus 
Chr. ante C. M., p. 49, the substance of 
which is this : The title Apostles was giv- 
en to those principal men whom the mgh 
priests retained as their private coimsel- 
usrs, and whom they occasionally sent as 
their legates to the foreign Jews, either to 
collect the jearly tax for the temple or to ex- 
•CQte other commissions. We bave not, in- 
deed, a direct testimony at hand, proving 
thai the title of apostles was given to such 
Imtet of the high priests in the days of 
Christ. Tet there is intimation of this in 
OmL i., i, and Jerome so understood the 
passable. See his Commentt., dec., 0pp., 
ton. IX., p. 124. And that after the de- 
atmction of Jenisalem, Uie legates of the 
Jewish patriarchs (who stood m the place 
of high priests) were called apostles, is fully 
prored. See Jerome^ ubi supra, and Euse- 
mus 00 Jsa., eh. xviii., 2. See also Ja. 
Geihofred on Cod. Theodos., torn, vi., p. 
tbl, id. Ritter. Dion, Psiamus, on Epipn- 



an. ad Heres., txx. P. Wtsselingy de Ar- 
chontibus Jud., p. 91 . Walch (of Gottin- 
gen), Hist. Patriarch. Jud., and Suicer^ The- 
saur. Eccles., torn, i., p. 4T7.— Tr.] 

(5) [There are two factitious lists of the 
seyenty disciples now extant, which are 
falsely ascribed to Hippdytus and to Dorithe- 
us. They may be seen in various works ; e. 
g., J. A. Fahricius, Lux. Evanff., die, p. 
115-118, and annexed to the boc^s de Vita 
et morte Mosis, ed. Fahricius; and in T. 
Ittig, Hist, eccles. Imi Saecul, p. 472. That 
no sort of credit is due to them, is shown by 
litig, ubi supra ; by D. Blondelly de Episcopis 
et Presbyt., p. 93, and by others. EusebuiSf 
Hist. Eceles., i., 12, expressly declares that 
no catalogue of the seventy disciples was to 
be found any where in his day. The two lists 
nearly agree ; and they are evidently made 
up by collecting toffether, without the least 
judgment, nearly m the names of Chris- 
tians mentioned in the N. Testament, and 
particularly those in the salutations of Paul. 
-TV.] 
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his assistance, and that Christ not only wrote an answer to the king, but also 
sent him his picture.(6) It is the prevailing opinion that not only the let- 
ters of Christ and Abgarusy but likewise Uie whole story, are a fabrica- 
tion.(7) And I would by no means take upon me to support the credit of 
the letters ; yet I see no very weighty reason for rejecting altogether the 
whole story. 

§ 8. The numerous proofs of the divine authority of Christ, induced 
very many of the Jews to revere him as the Son of God : but the leading 
men, especially the Pharisees and the chief priests, whose vices and crimes 
he freely reproved, plotted against his life ; because they were fearful of 
losing their honours and privileges, if Christ should continue publicly to 
teaclL For a long time the machinations of these ungodly men were in- 
effectual. But at last, his ungrateful disciple, Judas, disclosing the place 
of his master's nocturnal retirement, he was seized by soldiers at the com- 
mand of the Sanhedrim, and ordered to be tried for his life. 

§ 9. He was first arraigned before the Jewish high priest and senate, 
where he was accused of having violated the law, and blasphemed the 
majesty of God. Thence he was dragged to the tribunal of Pilate, the 
Roman procurator ; and there accused of sedition, and of treason against 
Cffisar. Neither of these accusations could have satisfied fair and upright 
jndges. But the clamours of the people, which were instigated by the ir- 
religious priests, compelled Pilate, though reluctantly, to pass sentence of 
death upon him. As he had come into our world to make expiation for 
the sins of men, and as he knew that all the objects of his abode among 
men were accomplished, he voluntarily submitted to be nailed to a cross, 
on which he yielded up his spotless soul to God. 

J 10. On the third day after his burial he reassumed that life which he 
voluntarily laid down ; and by showing himself alive, he made it man- 
ifest that man is no longer insolvent to divine justice. He now continued 
forty days with his disciples, employing the time very much in giving them 
instruction. To his enemies he would not show himself visibly ; among 
other reasons, because he knew that those unprincipled men, who had be- 
fore accused him of sorcery, would impudenUy affirm that it was only a 
spectre that appeared, bearing his likeness, and produced by the power of 
the devil. At length he ascended up to heaven in the full view of his 
disciples, after commissioning them to preach the Gospel to all nations. 

(6) EutebiuMt Hist. Eccles., I. i., c. 13. Historia Edeasena etOsroeDa, 1. iii.,p. 104. 

tHere is the earliest notice of these Letters, J. S, Aaseman, Biblioth. orient. Clem. Vat., 

^or the earliest history of the picture, see torn i., p. 654. [" As to the picture, which 

Evaeriuf, Hist. Eccles, 1. iv., c. 27. See is still preserved, and shown at Rome, /#. 

the Letters themselves, mth notes, in] J. Btautobrt has fully exposed the fable, in his 

A. Fabriciuf, Codex Apociyphus N. Test., Dis. des Images de main divine ; in the 

torn, i., p. 317. Biblioth. Germanique, torn, zviii., p. 10," 

(7) See Ja. Bamage, Histoire des Juifs, &c. Motkeim, de Rebus Christ, dtc , p. 
torn, i., c. 18, p. 600. Theoph, Sigf. Bayer, 73.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB PROSFSBOVB BVSNT8 OF THE CHURCH. 

4 1. Effusion of the H. Spirit on the Apostles. — ^ 2. They preach to Jews and Samari- 
tans. — ^ 3. Election of a new Apostle.---^ 4. Paul*s Conversion.—-^ 6. Attention to 
the Poor, and a Community of Goods, in the Church. — ^ 6. Many Churches planted 
by the Apostles. — ^ 7. Respect for Christ among the Pagans.— { 8. Causes of the 
rapid Progress of Christiamty. — § 9. Extraordinary Gifts of the early Christians.— 
4 10. Fictitious Causes assigned for the Progress of Christianity. 

§ 1. When Jesus was seated at the right hand of the Eternal Father, 
the first proof he gave of his majesty and power was on the fiftieth clay(l) 
after his death, by the eflusion of the Holy Spirit upon his disciples and 
friends on earth, Acts ii., 1, ftc. On receiving this celestial gift and 
teacher, they were freed from all their former ignorance and blindness of 
mind, and endued with astonishing alacrity and power to fulfil the duties 
of their office. With these mental endowments was joined the knowledge 
of varioas foreign languages, which was indispensable to them in giving 
instroction to different nations ; and also a firm reliance on the promise of . 
Christ J that God would aid them as often as should be necessary by mira- 
cles.(2) 

• § 2. Relying on these divine aid8> the disciples, in accordance with the 
Savioor's injunctions (Luke xxiv., 47 ; Acts i., 8 ; xiii., 46), first laboured to 
bring the Jews to subject themselves to Christ. Nor was this labour with- 
out effect, for many thousands of them soon became Christians, Acts iL, 
41 ; iv., 4. Next Uiey proceeded to the Samaritans, which also accorded 
with their instructions. Acts i., 8. And here, too, they gathered a Christian 
church. Acts viii.« 14. Lastly, afler spending many years at Jerusalem, 
and regulating and confirming the churches of Christ in Palestine and the 
neighbouring regions, they travelled abroad among various nations, and 
their labours were everywhere attended with the greatest success. (3) 

§ 8. The first care of the apostles after the Saviour's ascension, was to 
complete the number of twelve apostles established by Christ, by electing 

(H [From the tenns here used hy Dr. (3) [It appears from the book of Acts, 

Motkewi, it would seem that he siim>osed that the apMtles, or, at least, most of them, 

the eflusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of remained in and near Jerusalem for several 

Pentecost, took place on the Jewish Sabl»th, years after the ascension ; but Aoir long they 

or Saiurdity, ana not on Sunday, as many continued together is uncertain. There was 

hare sum»osed. — Tr."} anciently a tradition, which Eusebius states 

(2) [In his Comment, de Rebus Christ. (Hist. Eccles., v. 18) on the authority of 

ante C. M., p. 76, Dr. Mothtim states, that ApoUonius, a writer of the second centuxy, 

he does not account Uie power of working as does CUmens Alex, (Strom, vi., c. 5) 

wuraeUe among the supernatural gifts, b^ from a ipurious work, PreuHeiUio Petri, that 

cause sodi power neither was, nor could be, the Saviour enjoined upon his apostles not to 

coofeiTed on men. Omnipotence alone being leave Jerusalem till twelve years after his as* 

sble to wock miracles ; so that faith to pray cension. About so long they probably con- 

for them, and to expect thraa, at the hands tinned there ; and their being divinely guided 

of (vod, was all that the H. Ghost actually in most of their moyements might give rise 

impaited to the ApoMles.^7V.] to the tiaditioiL--7V.] 
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a more worthy person to the place of Judas, who had laid violent hands on 
himself. Therefore, the little company of ChrisCs servants at Jerusalem 
being assembled, two men, the most noted for their piety and faith in 
Christy Barsabas and Matthias, were proposed as the most worthy of that 
office. One of these, Matthias, being designated by lot — as it is commonly 
supposed, or elected by the major vote of all the persons present, was con- 
fltiluted the twelfth apostle, Acts i., 15, &c.(4) « 

§ 4. As these twelve ambassadors of Christ were all of them plain, il- 
literate men, and as the Christian community, now in its infancy, needed 
a man who could attack and vanquish the Jewish doctors and the pagan 
philosophers with their own weapons, Jesus Christ himself, by a voice 
from heaven, soon after appointed a thirteenth apostle ; namely, Satd, who 
afterward assumed the name of Paul, a man who had been a most virulent 
enemy of the Christians, but who was well skilled in 'the Jewish learning, 
and not ignorant of the Grecian, Acts ix., 1 , ice. To this truly admirable 
man, whether we consider his courage, his force of mind, or his patience 
and perseverance in trials and labours — how much the Christian world is 
uidebled, is manifest from the Acts of the. Apostles and from his own 
Epistles. 

§ 6. The first of all the Christian churches founded by the apostles, 
was that of Jerusalem ; and after the form and model of this, all the others 
of that age were constituted. That church, however, was governed im- 
mediately by the apostles ; to whom the presbyters and the deacons or 
overseers of the poor were subject. Though the people had not with- 
drawn themselves from the Jewish worship, yet they held their own sep- 
arate meetings ; in which they were instructed by the apostles and pres-* 
by ters, offered up their united prayers, celebrated in the sacred supper the 
memorial of Jesus Christ, of his death, and the salvation he procured, and 
afterward manifested their mutual love, partly by their liberality to the 
poor, and partly by those temperate repasts, which from their design were 
called love-feasts, Acts ii., 42.(5) Among the virtues for which this 
primitive church of Christ was distinguished, the care of the poor and 
needy is most conspicuous. For the rich liberally supplied the wants of 
all the brotherhood, and with such promptitude and tenderness that, Luke 
says, they had all things common^ Acts ii., 44 ; iv., 32. But it is manifest 
from the expressions used by Peter in Acts v., 4, as well as from other 
considerations, that the declaration of Luke should not be understood, as it 
generally has been, o{ i\ie\r possessing in common, but only of their using 
in common. (6) 

(4) [Dr. Mosheim has a long note in the C. Mag., 113-1 16. If Mosheim's interpitv 

parallel place in his Comment, de Rebus tation of that text is erroneoos, as most in* 

Christ., &c., p. 78-90, in iwhich he aims to terprcters think it is, this account of the 

prove that Wcjkcv K^jjpovc airwv, in Acts i., moile of worship in the apostolic church 

26, signifies they gave their voles ; and not, rests on a slender basis. — 7r.] 
as it i:) commonly understood, they catl their (6) [*' It is an ancient opinion, thoof^h 

tola. But his interpretation is very general- not older than the fourth century, that in the 

ly rejected. — Tr.'\ church of Jerusalem there was such a com- 

{6) [Or. Mosheim understood Acts ii.. muniiy of goods y va ex'wied among the an> 

42, as descriptive of the several parts of cient Esseiics, and afterward among the 

the firAinary public vj&rfhip of these primi- monks. But this opinion is destitute of any 

tive Christians, rather than of their Chris- solid foundation, resting solely on the decla- 

/ran ehrtracter and conduct in eeneral. Sec ration of Luke, that they had all things com- 

his Comment, de Rebus Christianorum ante mon. Sec my Diss, de Vera oatora corn- 
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§ 6. The ambassadors of Christ on leaving Jerusalem travelled over a 
great part of the world, and in a short time collected numerous religious 
societies in various countries. Of the churches they founded, not a small 
number is mentioned in the sacred books, especially in the Acts of the Apos- 
de«.(7) Besides these, there can be no doubt they collected many others, 
both by their own efforts and by the efforts of their followers. But how far 
they travelled, what nations they visited, or when and where they died, is 
exceedingly dubious and uncertain.(8) The stories often told respecting 
their travels among the Gauls, the Britons, the Spaniards, the Germans, the 
Americans, the Chinese, the Indians, and the Russians, are too recent and 
fantastic to be received by an inquisitive lover of the truth. (9) A great 

leases this statement to stand as it is ; which 
is proof that he had nothing to allege against 
it. Pkilip is expressly declared not to have 
suffered martyrdom, but to have died and 
been buried at Hierapolis; so s^s Foiy- 
craiesy in his Epistle to Victor, in Etucbius, 
Hist. £ccl., v. S4. Baromus indeed, (An- 
nals, A.D. 35, ^ 141), and after him many 
others maintain, that this was not PhiUp the 
apostle^ but Philip one of the seven deacons 
of Jerusalem. But Polycrates says express- 
ly, that he was one of the twelve apostles. A 



nuinionis bonorom in Ecclesia Hierosolym., 
which is the first in the second volume of 
my Dissertt. ad Historiam Eccl. pertinen- 
tes.'' — Mosheim, de Reb Christ., dtc, p. 
118] 

(7) {The names of these churches are col- 
lected by P. J. Harlmamij do Rebus gestis 
Christianor . snb Apostolis, cap. vii., p. 107 ; 
and by y. A. FabriciuSf Lux Evangelii toti 
oibi exoriens, cap. v., p. 83, dec] 

(8) £" It is a very ancient and current re- 
port, confirmed by many witnesses, that all .^, _, ^ __ 

the apostles suffered public martyrdom ; with still stronger argument is, that all the wri- 



the exception of St. John, who died a nat- 
unl dealA at Ephesus. And this opinion is 
so firmly believed, by many who would 
not be thought credulous, that to call it in 
question, is to run some hazard of being 
charged with slandering those holy men. 
Such as please, may believe the account; 
bat let them not be offended if I declare 
the martyrdom of most of the apostles to be 
less certain than they suppose. That Pe/er, 
Paul, and James died violent deaths, I be- 
lieve, on the testimony of the numerous an- 
cient authors ; but that the other apostles 
did so, I cannot feel so certain. As my 
first ground of doubt, a very ancient wri- 
ter of the second century, HeracUon^ a Val- 
entinian indeed, but no contemptible man, 
cited by Clemens. Alex., Strom., 1. iv., c. 9, 
denies that Matthew, Pkilip^ Thomas ^ Levi, 
and others confessed Chnst before magis- 
trates, and wcro put to death for so doing. 
He is urging that the public confession of 
himself required by the Saviour, Matt, x., 
82, may be made by a holy and Christian 
hfe, as well as by a public avowal before a per- 
secuting magistrate ; and he states as proof, 
*0v yap TTuvrec 6i aD^ofievoi ufio^^yijaav 
T^v Sm T^c ^<'fV^C dyfxo?,oyiav, kgI i^ijXdov. 
•Ef wv MaTddto^, ♦tAiffTTOf, Aevt^, kui 
ZA/.01 iro^Xdif/or not all that were saved, 
ntade that confession in words (before ma- 
fistrntcs) and so died. Of this number was 
MattkeiD^ Philip-, Thomas, Levi, and many 
fitktrs. ClemetU, though he disapproves 
*fTC»/ things in the passage he quotes, 



ters of the three first centuries, and among 
them, such as contended for the high diffni- 
ty of the martyrs in opposition to the VaTen- 
tinians, viz., TertuUian, Clemens Alex., and 
Origen, never mention but three of the apos- 
tles as being martyrs ; namely, Peter, Paul, 
and James the elder. See TertuUian, Scor- 

1>iace, cap. xv. I am therefore led to be- 
ieve, that the common reports respecting 
the sufferings of Christ*s ambassadors were 
fabricated after the days of Constantino. 
And two causes might lead to such reports. 

(1) The extravagant estimation in which 
martyrdom was held, made it seem neces- 
sary to rank the apostles among the martyrs. 

(2) The ambiguity of the word ftdfyrvp, 
martyr, which properly signifies a witness, in 
which sense Christ himsSf called his apos- 
tles fiupTvpec (Acts i., 8, see also Acts ii., 
32), might lead the more ignorant to believe 
and to amplify these fables." Mosheim, de 
Rebus Christ, ante C. M., p. 81-84, abridg- 
ed considerably. — Tr.l 

(9) [" There is not one of the European 
nations that does not glory, in either an apos- 
tle or some one of the seventy disciples, or 
at least in some early saint commissioned 
by an apostle, as having come among them 
and collected a Christian church. The Span- 
iard* say, that the apostles Paul and James 
the elder, with many of the seventy disciples 
and other assistants of the apostles, intro- 
duced the light of the gospel into their coun- 
try. And a Spaniaro would bring himself 
into trouble, if he should confront this opin- 
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part of these fabulous stories were got up after the days of Charlemagne; 
when most of the Christian churches contended as vehemently about the 
antiquity of their origin, as ever did the Arcadians, the Egyptians, or the 
Greeks. 



ion. The French contend that CreMcenM, a 
disciple and companion of Paul^ Dumynus 
the Athenian Arcopagite, Lazarus, Mary 
MagdalerUt dec, first brought their country- 
men to profess Christ. Among the Italians 
there is scarcely a city which does not pro- 
fees to have received the gospel and their 
first minister from Paul or Peter. See 
P. GiannoiUf Histoire civile du royaume 
de Naples, torn, i., p. 74, 76. And at this 
day, a man could not escape the charge of 
heresy, who should raise a ({uestion on this 
subjf»ct. See J. Lamjfy Deliciae eruditorum, 
torn, viii., Pref , and torn, xi., Preface. The 
Germans assert that MatemuSt Valeriamus, 
and many others were sent among them by 
the apostles ; and that these legates of St. 
Peter and of the other apostles baptized a 
large number of persons. The British 
think that St. Paul (as they infer from 
Clemens Rom. first Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans), Simon ZeloteSf Aristobulus, and espe- 
cially Josrph of Arimathea, were the found- 
ers of their church. The Russians^ PoUst 
and Prussians y honour St. Andrew as the 
founder of their churches. All this and 
much more passed for sober truth, so long 
as sacred and human learning lay buried in 
shades and darkness. But at this day the 
most learned and wise admit, that most of 
these stories were fabricated after the age 
of Charlemagne, by men who were ignorant 
or crafty, and eager to secure distinction to 
their churches. See Aug. Calmefs His- 
toire de Lorraine, torn, i., p. xxvi. Le Beuf^ 
Diss, sur rhistoire de France, torn, i., p. 192, 
&e. Jo. Launoi, Diss, qua locus Sulpitii 
Seven de primis Gallia martyribus defendi- 
tur, 0pp., torn, ii., pt. i., p. 184. I commend 
these writers, yet csnnot agree with them 
in dating the commencement of this foolish 
zeal for the antiquity of their churches, after 
the days of Charlemagne. It began much 
earlier. See Gregory Turon, de Gloria 
martyrum, cap. zii., p. 736." Mosheim, de 
Reb. Christ., dec, p. 64-86. — It must not 
be inferred, from what Dr. Mosheim says of 
the foolish pretensions of the modem Euro- 
pean nations to a high Christian antiquity, 
that we are to reject all that the ancient fa- 
thers relate concerning the labours of the 
apostles after Christ*s ascension. Dr. Mo- 
sheim was too judicious to do this. He says, 
ubi supra, p. 80, 81 : " As to what we are 
told respecting the transactions of the apos- 
tles, their travels, miracles, and deaths, if 
we except what is gathered from the New 



Test, and a few other ancient monamenta, 
a large part is dubious and uncertain. Some 
things, howeyer, have more credibility and 
verisimilitude than others. I would not re- 
ject all that is clearly attested by Orijgen, 
Eusebius, Gregory Naziantefi^ Paulmus, 
Jerome, Socrates, and some other ancient 
writers quoted by Eusebius ; but what is at- 
tested only by authors subsequent to these, or 
unknown, I would not readily believe, unless 
facts offer themselves to corroborate the testi- 
mony. *' Following these judicious rules of 
Mosheim, we may believe that Peter, after 
preaching long in Judea, and other parts of 
Syria, probably visited Babylon, Asia Minor, 
and finally Rome, where he was crucified. 
PauTs histonr is given in the Acts to about 
A.D. 64. He was probably released from 
captivity, visited Judea, Asia Minor, and 
Greece, and returning to Rome, was there 
beheaded about A-D. 67 or 68. John re- 
mained msny yesrs in Judea, and afterward 
removed to Kphesus, where he lived to a 
very advanced age, dying about A.D. 100. 
He was banished to Patmos about A.D. 95, 
and was greatly revered. James the elder, 
(brother of John) was put to death by Herod 
Agrippa, about A.D. 44, (Acts zii., 1). 
James the younger, the son of Alphsus, 
spent his life in Judea, long presided over 
the church of Jerusslem, and there suffered 
martyrdom, a little before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Andrew probably laboured on 
the shores of the Black Sea, near the mod- 
em Constantinople, and perhaps in Greece. 
Philip, either the apostle or the evangelist, is 
reported to have ended his days at Hierapolis, 
in Phrygia. Thomas seems to have travelled 
eastward, to Parthia, Media, Persia, and In- 
dia. Bartholomew took perhaps a more 
southern course, and preached in Arabia. 
Matthew is also reported to have travelled 
east, in the modem Persia. Of Simon the 
Canaanite, nothing to be relied on can be 
said. Thaddeus, Lebbeus, or Jude the 
brother of James, the author of an epistle, 
is reported to have preached at Edessa, in 
the north of Syria. Of the companions of 
the apostles, Timpthy, after accompanying 
Paul many years, is said to have been sta- 
tioned at Ephesus, where he suffered mar- 
tyrdom under Domitian or Nerva. Titus, 
another companion of Paul, is reported to 
have been stationed in Crete, where he died. 
Mark, or John sumamed Mark, attended 
Paul, and afterward Peter, and probably 
preached the gospel in Egypt. Of Lake, 
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5 7. That many persons who were unwilling lo adopt entirely the reli- 
gion of Christ, were yet induced, by the fame ol* his deeds and the sublime 
purity of his doctrines, to rank him among men of the highest excellence, 
and even among the gods, is evinced by numerous documents. With 
great veneration many preserved pictures of Christ in their houses, and 
also the pictures of his apostles.(lO) It is said that even a Roman em- 
peror, viz., Tiberius, proposed to have Christ enrolled among the gods of 
the empire ; but that the Senate rejected the proposal. Though many at 
the present day think this to be quite improbable, yet there are distin- 
guished men who are led by weighty reasons to a different opinion.(ll) 

§ 8. The causes must have been dirine which could enable men des- 
titute of all human aid, poor and friendless, neither eloquent nor learned, 
fishermen and publicans, and they too JetoSy that is, persons odious to all 
other nations, in so short a time to persuade a great part of mankind to 
abandon the religions of their fathers, and to embrace a new religion which 
is opposed to the natural dispositions of men. In the words they uttered 
there must have been an amazing and a divine power controlling the minds 
of men. To which may be added, miracles, prophecies, the detection of 
men^s secret designs, magnanimity in the midst of perils, contempt for all 



little can be said, except that he accompanied 
Paul, and wrote his nistory, viz., the book 
of Acts, and a Gospel. Of Bamabiu, no- 
thing can be said worth relating, except 
what is learned from the N. Tesument. 
See J. A. FabricijUt Lux Evangelii, ^., 
ch. v., p. 95-115. From this account, im- 
perfect as it is, we may conclude that the 
apostles and their companions scarcely ex- 
tended their labours beyond the boundaries 
of the present Turkish empire. — Tr.} 

(10) Eusebius^ Historia eccles., I. vii., c. 
18. Irenaua^ Hsres., lib. i., c. 25, p. 105, 
edit. Massuet. 

( 1 1) [*' Of the favourable disposition of the 
Roman emperors towards Chnstianity, there 
is a noticeable testimony in the apology of 
Melito Sardiccnsis, addressed to Marcus An- 
toninus, which is preserved by EutebiiUf 
Hist. Keel., iv., 26. Melito here informs the 
emperor that his predecessors not only tolera- 
ted Christianity among the other religions, 
but also honoured it : fjv kcu h izpbyovoX 
ttnv irpo^ Tolc uXXaig i^pTiaKelaic hifiijaav^ 
which sect ifymir progenitors konoured wiih 
the other religions. He adds, that Nero 
and Domitian were the oniy emperors who 
allowed the counsels of certain adversaries, 
to influence them to make Christianity a 
criminal thing. If what Melito here says of 
Nero be true, namely, that he was influenced 
by the counsels of malevolent persons to 
persecute the Christians, then there may be 
some foundation for what John of Antioch 
says, in Excerptis Yalesianis, p. 808, &c., 
that Nero was favourable to the Christians 
and to Christ, in the beginning of his reign 
— TertuUian, Apologet , cap. v., p. 67, ed. 

Vol. L— G 



Havercamp, speaks of Tiberius* desire to 
have Christ enrolled among the gods as of 
a thing universally known, ^usebius (Hist. 
Eccles., ii., 2), Orosius (Chron. Pascal., vii., 
4), and others afterwards, repeal the story, re- 
lying chiefly on the authority of Tertullian. 
See Fr. Baldwin^ Comment: ad. edicta Ve- 
terum Principum Romanorum de Christia- 
nis, p. 22, 23, and J. A. Fabricius, Lux 
Evangelii, &c., p. 221. But very learned 
men in tliis age have deemed this wholly in- 
credible, and not at all compatible with the 
character of Tiberius and with the state of the 
empire at that time. In what manner men 
equally learned and ingenuous have repelled 
their arguments, may be seen in the Essay 
of TheodU HasauSf de decreto Tiberii, quo 
Christum referre voluit in numcnim deorum, 
Erfurt, 1715. 4to, and in the French letter 
of J. C. Jselius on this subject, in the Bib- 
liotheque Germanique, torn, xxxii., p. 147, 
and torn, xxxiii., p. 12.'* Motheinit uc Reb. 
Christ., deep. 91, &c. — See also A//fnatm, 
Disquisitio historico-critica, de Epistola Pi- 
lati ad Tiberium, <S^c , Bern, 1755, 8vo. lu 
this essay Professor Altmann maintains, (1) 
I'hat Pilate was actually informed of the 
resurrection of Christ by the guard. (2) 
That he did really send to Tiberius an ac- 
count of the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
though not sych an account as the one now 
extant. (3) That Tiberius actually proposed 
in the senate that Jesus should be honoured 
as a god. This subject is also examined 
by Dr. Lardner^ Collection of Jewish and 
Heathen testimonies, vol. iii., p. 599, dec., 
ed. Lond., 1815, 4to.~rr.] 
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the objects of ordinary ambition, a patient and cheerful endurance of suf- 
ferings worse than death, as well as of death itself, and, finally, lives of the 
purest and most unblemished rhuracier. That the ambassadors of Jesus 
Christ tvere in fact thus furnished f«>r their work, is a truth perfectly clear 
and obvious. And if we suppose them not to have been so furnished, no 
probable reason can be assigned for so rapid a propagation of Christianity 
by this small and feeble band. 

§ 9. To these their personal endowments, must be added the ability pos- 
sessed by these divine ambassad4)rs of transferring the power of working 
miracles to their disciples. Many persons, as soon as they were baptized 
according to Christ's directions, and consecrated to God by prayer and the 
imposition of hands, were able forthwith to express their thoughts in for- 
eign langUHges which they had never learned, to foretel future events, to 
heal the sick by pronouncing the name of Jesus, to call the dead to life, 
and to perform other deeds above the power of man.(l2) What must 
have been thought of the men who had ability to confer such wonderful 
powers on others ! 

§ 10. Those who fabricate other causes for this surprising revolution 
in the religious stale of the world, offer to us mere dreams, which can never 
satisfy an attentive observer of human affairs. Some tell us thai the kind- 
ness of Christians towards the poor, induced a multitude of idle and vicious 
persons to embrace Christianity. They do not consider that those who em- 
braced Christianity put their lives in jeopardy ; nor do ihey recollect that 
idle, profligate, lazy persons were not tolerated among the early Chris- 
tians [2 Thess. iii., 6-12]. Equally groundless is the representation of 
others, that the flagitious and profligate lives of the pagan priests caused 
many to turn Christians. But the vile character of these priests, though 
it might bring the ancient systems of religion into contempt, could not pro- 
duce attachment to Christianity, which exposed its votaries to the loss of 
character, property, and life. The man must be beside himself who could 
reason thus *. *^ The priests of the religion in which I was educated lead 
profligate lives ; 1 will therefore connect myself with persons contemptible 
and condemned by the public laws, and will thus put my life dnd fortune to 
the most imminent hazard.''(l3) 

(12) See, among others, Tab. Pfanner, quires men to forsake the institutions and 
de Charismatis sive donis miraculosis ami- sentiments of their ancestors, and to abandon 
quoB ecclesioB, Franc r, 1683, 12mo. their chosen enjoyments. This is confinned 

(13) ['* Others have supposed that the by the example of those very apostles who 
virtues of the apostles and their early follow- are said to have converted the world by the 
ers, their sobriety, their contempt of wealth, purity of their characters ; nay, by the ex- 
their fortitude, their patience, &c , induced ample of the Lord of those apostles, who 
multitudes to put themselves under their re- was the most perfect pattern of virtue. I 
ligious guidance- Integrity and virtue cer- can believe, that the blameless lives of the 
tainly have influence on the mind of the be- apostles induced individuals among all na- 
holder ; nor would I deny that the holy lives tions not to lay violent hands on them, nor 
of the apostles produced some efTect. But to show them any abuse ; but to believe, that 
we know, if we are acquainted with our- merely by their strict morals and their disre- 
selves and with human nature, that purity gard for the common objects of human attach- 
of morals and integrity of life, thoujfh they ment, they induced many thousands torecog- 
create respect and reverence, rarely produce nise as the Saviour of the world, a person 
imitation, and never do, if manifest disgrace whom the Jews had caused to be crucified, 
and danger will follow that imitation. We and persuaded them to follow their example, 
know that virtue, and eveli the most perfect and to suffer death rather than renounce these 
▼irtue, awakens entire disgust, when it re- principles ; this, I aay, no one can persuad* 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ADVERSE EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

^ 1. PeFsecutiona of ChriBtians by the Jews in Palestine. — ^ 2. By Jews out of Palestine. 
— ^ 3. Divine Judgments on the Jews. — ^ 4. Ten Persecutions by the Pagans. — ^ 6. 
Laws against the Christians. — 4 6. Causes of Hostility to them. Charged with Hatred 
to Mankind. — ^ 7. Other Causes of Persecution. — ^ 8. Slanders against Christians. — 
^ 9. Modes of Trial and Punishment. — ^ 10. The Martyrs and Confessors. — ^ 11. Num- 
ber of them. — ^ IS. Acts of the Martyrs. — ^ 13. Persecution by Nero. — ^ 14. Its Ex- 
tent. — ^ 16. Persecution under Domitian. 

§ 1. Though the disciples of Christ were distinguished for the excel- 
lence of their doctrines and the purity of their lives, yet the Jewish priests 
and rulers not only treated them with extreme contumely and abuse, hut 
put to death as many of them as they could. This appears from the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen^ Acts vii., 55, of James the son of Zebedee, Acts xii., 1, 
2, and of James the Jttst^ who presided over the church at Jerusalem. Jo- 
sephus, Antiq. Jud., 1. xx., c. 8, and Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., I. ii., c. 23. 
The true cause of this hostility of the Jewish priests and doctors, undoubt- 
edly, was their envy, and their fear of losing their personal advantages 
and their consequence, if Christianity prevailed. 



me to believe. And, not to protract these 
remarks, whence, and by what means, did 
the apostles themselves acquire that admira- 
ble virtue and sanctity, which alone was able 
to produce in others an invincible determi- 
nation to fly to Christ, and to cleave to him 
as the only anchor of their salvation!" — 
•* Others, following the example of CeUu*, 
Julian, Porphyry, and other ancient ene- 
mies of Christianity, bid us consider, that 
the churches gathered by the apostles were 
composed of plebeian characters, servants, 
labourers in the fields and workshops, and 
women ; that is, of persons deficient in in- 
telligence, rank, and wealth, who might easi- 
ly be persuaded to believe almost any thing 
S' persons of but moderate talents. But 
is, which is here so confidently asserted, 
was, in the first place, not altogether true. 
For the Scriptures inform us, that among 
those converted to Christianity by the apos- 
tles, many were affluent, well-informed, and 
of respectable rank. That there were per- 
sons of wealth, see 1 Tim. ii., 9, and 1 Pe- 
ter iii., 3. That there were men of learning 
and knowledge of philosophy, see 1 Tim. 
vi., 30; Col. ii., 8. And that there were 
some, though not marntj noble, see 1 Cor. 
i., 26. The names of illustrious persons who 
embrsced Christ in the earliest ages of the 
diiiicby are collected by D. BlondeU, de 



Episcopis et presbyteris, p. 235, and by J. 
R. Weistein, Praefatio ad Originis Dial con- 
tra Marcion., p. 13. Secondly, those who 
are not ignorant of the world, know that per- 
sons in the lower walks of life not only value 
themselves, their lives, and their enjoyments, 
as much as others do, but they much more 
ardently embrace and cling to the customs, 
opinions, and religion of thiMf-Bnccstors, than 
men of genius and influence, the opulent, 
and persons of rank. Ignorance and timid- 
ity produce and nourish superstition. Hence 
the more ignorant and timid a person is, a 
stronger hold has superstition of his mind. 
So that it is an easier thing to eradicate su- 
perstition from the minds of ten men, than 
of one woman, from a hundred well-infonned 
and ingenuous minds, than from ten i^o- 
rant, stupid ones. Villany nowhere reigns 
more than in servants and persons of abject 
condition. It would be easier, therefore, to 
purge from iniquity a multitude of the in- 
genuous and well-born, than even a small 
number of slaves. Hence, those who make 
the churches gathered by the apostles of 
Christ to have been composed of persons of 
no respectability or rank, of slaves, women, 
and the illiterate, in my judgment, increase, 
rather than diminish, the glory achieved by 
those inspired men "— JnoM«fm, de Reb> 
Christ , p. 90-92.] 
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§ 2. No less cruelty was shown to the innocent disciples of Christy by 
those Jews who lived out of Palestine, in the Roman provinces. It appears 
from the Acts of the Apostles and from other credible records, that they 
spared no pains to instigate the magistrates and the populace to destroy 
the Christians. To this madness they were excited by the high priest 
and the elders of the Jews living in Palestine ; who, as we are informed, 
sent messengers to the foreign Jews, exhorting them to avoid all connexion 
with the Christians, and to persecute them as far as was in their power.(I) 
To give their base designs a specious exterior, they gave out that the 
Christians had treasonable designs against the Roman government ; as ap- 
peared by their acknowledging as their king one Jesus, a malefactor, 
whom Pilale had most justly punished with death. This rage against the 
Christians was propagated from father to son, through successive genera- 
tions; so that the church in after ages had no more bitter enemies than 
the Jews.(2) 

§ 3. But God himself visited this perfidious nation with the sorest 
judgments, on account of their cruelties to the Saviour and his friends. 
For he suffered Jerusalem, the capital of Palestine, together with the tem- 
le, to be razed to iheir foundations by the Roman emperor Vespasian ^nd 
is son Titus J about forty years after Christ^s ascension, and an innumer- 
able multitude of the people to perish by the sword, and most of the survi- 
yers to be sold into slavery. A more distressing scene than this — which 
is described at large by Josfphus,(Z) himself a Jew — is perhaps nowhere 
to be found in the records of history. And from this time onward, the 
Jews have been everywhere, even more than before, objects of hatred and 
abhorrence to all nations. 

§ 4, The gentiles, who were polytheists, brought upon the Christian 
church far greater calamities than the Jews, whose power was not equal 
to their malice. The persecutions of the Christians by the Romans, have 
for many ages been accounted ten in number. (4) But the ancient history 
of the church does not support precisely this number : for if we reckon 
only the general and more severe persecutions, they were fewer than ten ; 
but if we include the provincial and more limited persecutions, the num- 
ber will be much greater than ten. Some Christians of the fifth century 
were led by certain passages of the Scripture, especially by one in the 
Apocalypse, ch. xvii., 12-14, to believe that it was decreed, the Christian 
church must pass through ten grievous persecutions ; and to this opinion, 
they afterward endeavoured to accommodate in different ways the dissent- 
ing language of history.(5) 

(1) See Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Try- (5) See Sulpititut Severn*, Historia sacra, 
phone, p. 61-53, 109, 138, 318, ed Jebbs. lib. ii., c. 33, p. 387, ed. Horn. Augiuti- 

(2) [Passages from early Christian writers, miSy de Civit. Dei, I. xviii., c. 52. [In the 
who complain of the JetoiMh persecutions, fourth century the number of the persecu- 
are collected by J. A. Fabricius, Lux. Evang. tions had not been defined. LactantiuSf dc 
toti orbi exoriens, ch. vi., ^ 1, p. 121. See Mortibut pertecutorunij reckons up only six, 
also the Epist of the church of Smyrna, de Eusebius, Hist, Ecetes., does zx>t state their 
Martyrio Polycarpi, ^ xii , xiii.— 5cAZ.] number; yet we might make out nine from 

(3) [In his history of the Jewish War. this writer. This is the number given by 
See also Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, torn, i., Sulpitius Severusy in the fifth century. But 
ci^. 17. — Schi.] in his times originated the opinion of just ten 

(4) The writers on these persecutions are persecutions ; and Sulpitius, to make out 
enumerated hyj. A. Fabriciusj JjUX. Evang. that number, includes the persecution ofAn- 
toti oibi exonens, cap. vii., p. 138, 6lc. Oehrist in the end of the world. See Ma- 
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§ 5. Nero first enacted laws for the extermination of Christians. Do- 
mtian next did the same ; and afterward Marcus Antoninus, the philoso- 
pher, then Severus, and the other emperors who were hostile to the Chris- 
tians. Yet these decrees were not ail equally severe, nor all founded on 
the same causes. A celebrated lawyer of the name of Domitius^ anciently 
collected all the imperial laws against the Christians, in his treatise de 
Officio Proconsulis ;ifi) which, if it were now extant, would doubtless 
throw much light on the history of the church under the pagan emperors. 
Now Tery much is left wholly to conjecture. 

§ 6. As the Romans were not accustomed to trouble any people on ac- 
count of their religion, and as they suffered the Jews in particular to live 
according to their own laws, it is not improperly asked, what could have 
induced them to heap so many evils on the heads of Christians, whose re- 
ligion was so holy and so friendly both to public and private happiness? 
The first cause of this cruelty I conceive to be, that the Christians con- 
temned and abhorred the public religion of the state, which was so closely 
connected with the form and administration of the government. For the 
Romans, though they tolerated all the religions from which the common- 
wealth had nothing to fear, yet would not suffer the ancient religion of 
their nation, as established by the laws, to be derided, and the people to 
foe withdrawn from it. Yet both these the Christians dared to do. Nor 
did they assail the Roman religion only, but likewise the religions of all 
other nations. Hence the Romans concluded, that the Christian sect was 
not only arrogant beyond all measure, but likewise unfriendly to the public 
peace and tranquillity, and calculated to excite civil wars. This, if I do 
not mistake, is that odium generis humani, with which Tacitus taxes the 
Christians ; and is the true ground of his denominating Christianity a de^ 
structive superstition, as well as of the epithet malignant (malefica), ap- 
plied to it by Suetonius.{7) 

§*7. Another -cause of the Roman hostility to Christianity, was, that the 
Christian worship had none of the things that were common to all other 
religions. For the Christians offered no sacrifices, and had no temples, 
no statues, no oracles, no order of priesthood ; and the inconsiderate mul- 
titude deemed those who were without these, to be destitute of all religion, 
or to be atheists : and by the Roman laws, atheists were regarded as the 
pests of human society. Besides, the worship of so many pagan deities 
afforded support to a countless throng of priests, augurs, soothsayers, mer- 
chants, and artists ; all of whom were in danger of coming to want, if 
Christianity should prevail ; and therefore, with united strength, they rose 
up against it, and wished to exterminate its followers.(8) 

theiniy de Rebus Chriat. ante Con. Mag., p. ligion of the Romans, nor thoae of all the 

08, ^. — Schl.] worldf seemed to be the foes of mankind, 

(6) See Lactantiut, Instit. Divinar., lib. and to indulge hatred towards all nations, 
v., c. 1 1 . What remain of these laws, are (8) See the account of Demclriua the sil- 
illustrated by Fran. Baldwin, Comment, ad Tersmith, Acts xiz.,24. Pliny ^ Epi8tt.,lib. 
edicta veter. princip. Romanor. de Chris- z., ep. 97. "The temples^ which were tU- 
tianis ; r^ablished by N. H. Gundling, most detertedy be^in to be frequented again ; 
with Batdwin't Constant. Magnus, Halle, and the sacred ntes, which had been long 
1727. 8vo. neglected, are again performed. — The vic- 

(7) See TaeHu4t Annals, lib. zt., c. 34. tims which hitherto had found almost no 
Suelonifu, Nero, cap. 16. Because such as vurchasers, begin to come again to the mar- 
couU not endure the sacred rites and the re- liet," &c. 
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§ 8. Those who were interested to arrest the progress of Christianity, 
in order to effect their object the sooner, disseminated among the vulgar 
the basest calumnies against the Christians and their religion, 'i'hese 
slanderous stories were too easily credited by the people, who were fickle 
and credulous. What the stories were, may be learned from the writers 
of apologies for Christianity in the early ages.(9) The same persons cun- 
ningly persuaded the multitude, that all the calamities, wars, tempests, and 
diseases that afflicted mankind, were sent upon them by the angry gods, 
because the Christians, who contemned their authority, were everywhere 
tolerated. (10) Other and less weighty causes are here omitted. 

^ 9. The various kinds of punishment, both capital and corrective, 
which were inflicted on those that venerated Christy are described by 
learned men in works professedly on that subject.(ll) The manner of 
proceeding before the tribunals, may be seen in the Arts of tJie Martyrs^ 
in the letters which passed between Pliny and Trajan^ and in other an- 
cient documents.(12) But it is clear, that the mode of proceeding in the 
courts, was not always the same. For the laws and the rescripts of the 
emperors, by which the magistrates were to be guided, were different at 
different periods. Thus, at one period, the Christians were carefully sought 
after ; at another, the judges waited till some one came forward to accuse 
them. Sometimes the confessing or convicted Christian was hurried forth* 
witli to execution, if he did not renounce his religion ; at other times the 
magistrates laboured, by various species of torture and cruelty, to induce 
them to apostatize. 

§ 10. Those who fell in these perilous days of the church, being put 
to death in different ways, were called Martyrs; a term borrowed from 
the sacred writings, and denoting that they were witnesses for Christ. 
Those who were bold to profess Christ before the magistrates, and for his 
sake incurred the loss of health, or goods, or honours, were denominated 
confessors. Both obtained immense veneration and influence among, the 
Christians ; and they enjoyed prerogatives and honours which were alto- 
gether peculiar and extraordinary, and such as would furnish matter for a 
volume that would be useful in various respects. These prerogatives were 
undoubtedly conferred on the martyrs and confessors, to induce others 
more readily to encounter all evils for Christ's sake.(13) But as honours 
and prerogatives among men, from the defects of human nature, often be- 

(9) This subject is nearly exhausted by Protest., torn, iv,, lib. v., Decretal , tit. i., 
ChT. Kortholty Paganus Obtrcctator, sou de ^ 32. 

Calumniis gentihum in Christianos, in three (13) [This seems quite too philosophical 

Dooks, liilon., 1 69S, 4to. To which add J. an account of this matter. The early Chris- 

/. Huldrichj dc Calumniis gentilium in tians did not thus coldly calculate distant 

Christianos, Tiguri, 1744, 8vo. consequences and effects, in order to de- 

(10) See ArnobinXy advcrsus Gcntes. termine what place in their afi^tions, and 
[and TerluUiariy Apologet., c. 40. — Sckl.] what rank in the church, they should give to 

(li) Anton. Gallonius^ and Caxp. Sagti- their brethren and pastors who suffered death 

tonus, de Cruciatibus Martyrum ; the latter for their religion. Nature, religion, and all 

printed at Jena, 1673, 4to ; the best edition the ties which united them to Christy to the 

of the former is, Antw , 1668, 12mo. [Both church, and to one another, combined to ren- 

contain mixtures of the doubtful with the der these holy men and consistent Christians 

true : for the Acta Martyrum, now extant, venerable and lovely in their eyes ; and of 

cannot be relied on. — MotJuim, de Reb. course to procure them a rank and privil^es 

Chr., &c.] in the church altogether peculiar. Who- 

(12) See J. H. Bahmer, Jus. Eccles. ever reads the most authentic accounts of 
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come sources of evil, so also these were frequently misapplied, and af 
forded encouragement to superstition and to other evils. 

§ 11. That a great number of persons, of both sexes and of every class 
and rank, suffered death for the cause of Christ during the first three or 
four centuries, no impartial person who is acquainted with the history of 
those times can hesitate to believe. But since H. DodwelVs attempt to 
invalidate this ancient opiaion,(14) many have agreed with him ; and have 
maintained that only Kftw actually suffered death on account of the Chris- 
tian religion. They have, however, met with strenuous opposers, who re- 
gard this opinion as derogatory to the divine power which sustained the 
martyrs in their conflicts. Those who take the middle path between the 
two extremes, will probably come nearest to the truth. The martyrs were 
not so numerous as they were anciently supposed to be, and as some still 
account them ; but they were more numerous than Dodwell and his friends 
suppose them. And I apprehend, those persons will readily come into 
this opinion, who shall learn from the ancient writers that even in the most 
calamitous times of the church, not all Christians everywhere were perse- 
cuted and arraigned for trial. Persons in the humbler conditions of life 
were generally more safe ; while greater danger impended over the rich 
(whose wealth had charms for the judges), and over the learned, the doc- 
tors and heads of churches, and over the eloquent and influential.(15) 

§ 12. The words and actions of the martyrs, from the time of their ar- 
rest till their last moments, were carefully committed to writing, in order 
to be read over on certain days for the edification of their successors in 
the church. But a few only of these Acta Martyrum have reached us ;( 16) 
much I he greater part of them having been committed to the flames, during 
the ten years' war of Diocletian against the Christians ; for, at that time, 
the emperor required all the books and papers of Christians to be collect- 
ed and burned. From the eighth century onward, both the Greeks and 
the Latins took great pains to compile lives of the ancient martyrs ; but the 
more discerning, even in the Romish church, now admit, that the greater 
part of these accounts are mere fables dressed up in a style of affected 
oratory. Nor is more credit due to those catalogues of saints, called Mar^ 
tyrologies^ which were either compiled by ignorant and incompetent men, 
or have since been much falsified. Hence, this part of ecclesiastical his- 
tory enjoys very little light.* 

§ 13. Nero was the first emperor that persecuted the Christians; and 
his cruelty was extreme. He accused those innocent people of a crime 
which he himself had committed, namely, that of setting fire to the city 
of Rome. And to make the punishment correspond with the crime, he 
caused the streets of the city to be illuminated, through Uie night, by the 

the ancient martyn, of Polycarp for instance, ziv., p. 10 and 23, ed. Benedict., and many 

will see abundant evidence of the operation others. — Moshtim, de Ileb. Christ, ante C. 

of these causes ; but nothing of that calcu- M., p. 106. J 

latinj; policy, of which Dr. Mosheim tpeaks. (16) Such of them as were not wholly 

— TV.] unworthy of credit, were collected in a mod- 

(14) In his noted Dissertation, de Pauci- erate sized folio, by Theod, Ruinart^ Selecta 
tate martyrum, which is the eleventh among et sincera Martyrum Acta, Amstelod., 1713. 
his Dissertt. Cyprianice. * [See Adrian BaUlet^ Discours sur 

(15) [See Martyrium Polycarpi, ^ 12. Thistoire de la vie des saints; prefixed to 
AcU Fructyoti, in Ruinart*9 Acta Martyr, his Vies des Saints, Paris, 1704, 4 tomm, 
sincen, p. 219. Cyprian, Epistt. v. and fol.— Tr.] 
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burning bodies of many of them, [whom he had sewed up alive in garmento 
covered with pitch.] Others were put to death in a diflerent manner. 
This persecution began in the middle of November, A.D. 64.(17) In the 
course of it, the ancients tell us, Paul and Peter suffered death at Rome : 
but many cannot believe the fact, because of its repugnance to chronolo- 
gy. (18) This persecution terminated at the death of Nero; who is well 
known to have been his own executioner* A.D. 68. During about four 
years^ therefore, the Christians suffered every species of cruelty at his 
hands. 

§ 14. How far the persecution under Nero extended, is not agreed among 
the learned. For while the greater number suppose it spread over the whole 
Roman empire, there are those who think it was confined to the city of Rome. 
The former opinion, which is the more ancient,(19) appears to us the best 



(17) See the two French dissertations of 
Alph. de Vig7u>leSf on the Caase and the 
Commencement of Nero's persecution ; in 
Phil. MassoiCs Histoire crit^ue de la He- 
publique des Letters, torn, viii., p. 74-117, 
and torn, ix., p. 172-186. See also Toinard 
on Laetantiut de mortibas persecutorum, p. 
398. 

(18) Srbast. TilUmonl, Histoire des Em- 
pereurs, torn, i., p. 564, &c., and Baratier^ de 
Successione Romanor. Pontiff, cap. v., p. 60. 
— [All agree that both these spostles, Paul 
and Peter ^ were put to death in the reign of 
ytro : but in respect to the year and the 
place, there is controversy. Many question 
whether both suffered at the same time. 
They behove, according to the testimony of 
PnuUn/ius^ (Peristephan. de passione bea- 
tor. Apostolor. Petri et Pauli, v. 5, 6) that 
Peter suffered one year earlier than Paul; 
but on the same day. As to the day on 
which Paul suffered, some make it the 29th 
of June ; and others, the 2dd of February. 
The year is, by some, determined to A.D. 
64 ; so von Hcruehen, Acta Sanctor. April., 
torn. i. D. Papebroch, Propylaeum ad Acta 
S. May ; by others, A.D. 66 ; so Anion. Pa- 
^, Critics, in Annal. Baron., torn, i., p. 51, 
52 ; and again by others A.D. 67 ; so Baum- 
^arlen; and lastly by others A.D. 68; so 
John Pearson^ Annates Paulini, p. 25, which 
is the most probable opinion. The day^ when 
both apostles suffered, was probably the 22d 
of February. That Paul was beheaded du- 
ring Nero*9 persecution, is supported by the 
testimony ot Eusebiusj Hist. Eccl., 1. ii., c. 
25, and of Lojelantiutf de Morte Persocu to- 
rum, cap. ii., p. 1375, cd. Btinemann. As 
to the plcLce^ an obscure writer, Ulr. Velenus^ 
in a book, Quo Petrus Romam non venisse 
demonstratur, 1660. 4to, p. 40, denies that 
either apostle suffered at Rome; and en- 
deavours to prove that their martyrdom was 
at Jerusalem : which also Bale maintains in 
regard to Pe/er, Centur. Script or. Britan., p. 



16. This opinion is confuted by rarious 
writers, who are mentioned in WeddCt Bib- 
lioth. theol. Seiecta, torn, iii., p. 458^0n 
this whole subject, consult W/«Carl^^ife 
of Paul, c. vii., ^ 9, p. 424 of bis Adtia. 
Apostol. Tiilemont, Mem. pour servit a 
i'histoirede TEglise, torn, i., pt. ii., note 42, 
p. 763, and FaSridut^ Codex Apocryph. N. 
r., pt. i., p. 450. On the fabulous circum- 
stances related of Paulas martyrdom, see J. 
G. Watch's Hist. Eccles. N. T., p. 277.— 
Schl. On the chronology of Paul's life and 
labours, see Witsii Meletemata Leidensia, 
1703, 4to. Pearson^ Annales Paul., the In- 
troductions to the N. T. by Eichhorn^ Ber- 
tholfy Horne^ <&c., and other works referred to 
in Wtncr*s Biblischesrealw, art. Paul. — TV.) 
(19) The first who rejected the common 
opinion, so far as I know, was Fran. Bali' 
Vfin, [an eminent civilian of Paris, who died 
A.D. 1573,] in his Comment, ad edicta Im- 
perator. in Christianos, p. 27, 28. After 
him, Jo. Launoi, in Diss, qua Sulpitii Sfveri 
locus de prima martyrum Gallic epocha vin- 
dicatur, 4 1, p. i|9, 140, torn, ii., pt. i. of his 
works. Still Motfleamed. and on the same 
side, was Henry i)odweU^ Diss, xi., in his 
Dissertt. Cyprianice, ^ xiii., p. 59, whom 
many others have followed ; [among whom 
are Jo. le Clerc, Histor. Eccles. N. Test., 
century i., p. 428. Joach. Lange^ Hist. 
Eccles., p. 360. Nieol. Gurtler, Syst. the- 
ol. prophet., p. 491. Baumgarien, Auszog 
der Kirchengesch., vol. i., p. 376 (who sup- 
poses the persecution extended only so far 
as the jurisdiction of the praetorian prefect) ; 
D. Scmler, Sel. Capita. Hist. Eccles., tom. 
i., p. 24. (Also J. B. C. Schmidt, Hand- 
buch der christl. Kirchengesch., vol. i., 
120; and A. Neander, Algem. Gesch. 
christl. Kirche, vol. i., pt. i,". p. 137. — Tr.) 
The arguments for lK>th opinions are stated 
in J. G. Walch, Hist. Eccles., p. 548, who 
thinks the question to be altogether doubtful. 
Jablonsky was of the same s<^uimenty Insti- 
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supported. We do not hesitate to join with those who think, that public laws 
were then enacted against the whole body of Christians, and were sent 
abroad into the provinces. To this opinion we are led, among other rea- 
sons, by the authority of TertuUian, who clearly intimates that Nero, as 
well as Domitian, enacted laws against the Christians, which laws Trajan 
in part repealed or annulled. (20) The noted Spanish or Portuguese tn- 
scription, in which Nero is commended for having purged the province of 
the new superstition^ is suspected by the Spaniards themselves ; and I place 
no reliance on it.(21) The Christians moreover were condemned, not so 
much for their religion, as on the charge of having set fire to Rome.(22) 
But who can suppose that a religious sect, which the emperor himself 
charged with so great a crime, would be quietly tolerated by him beyond 
the limits of Rome?(23) 



tutt HistoriiB Christ, antiq., p. 4/O.^Sehl. 
But see note (23) below.— Tr.] 

(20) TertuLlian^ Apologet., cap. iv., p. 
46, edit. Havercamp. 

(21) This inscription may be seen in J. 
OnUeruff Inscriptionum, torn, i., p. 238, n. 
9. [It is this : " Neroni, ob provinciam la- 
tronibus et his, qui novam generi humano sw- 
peraiilionem inculcabant, purgatam." — TV.] 
But the best Spanish writers do not venture 
to defend the authority of this inscription ; 
because it has not been seen by any one ; and 
Ci/riae of Ancona, who first produced it, is 
acknowledged by all to be unworthy of credit. 
I will subjoin the decision of that excellent 
and judicious historian of Spain, Jo, de Fer- 
rer as, Histoire generate d'Espagne, torn, i., 
p. 192. "I cannot refrain from remarking 
that Cyriae of Ancona was the first that 
published this inscription, and that from him 
all others have derived it. But as the cred- 
ibility of this writer is suspected, in the judg- 
ment of all the learned, and as not a vestige 
nor any recollection of this inscription re- 
mains, in the places where it is saia to have 
been found, and no one knows now where to 
find it ; every one may form such opinion 
of it as he pleases.*' 

(2!^) See Theod. Ruinart^ Praef. ad Acta 
Martyrum sincere et selects, p. 31, &c. 

(23) [Nearly all the facts relating to this 
persecution, except the martyrdom of Peter 
and Paul, we owe to Tacitus, the Roman 
h'storian. Annals, lib. zv., c. 44. After 
describing the conflagration, which utterly 
consumed three of the fourteen wards, and 
spread ruin in seven others; and likewise 
the efforts of Nero to sooth the indignant 
and miserable citizens; he says, "But no 
human aid, no munificence of the prince, nor 
expiations of the gods, removed from him 
the infamy of having ordered the conflagra- 
tion. Therefore, to stop the clamour, Nero 
falsely accused and subjected to the most 
exquisite punishments a people hate4 for 

VpL. 1.— H 



their crimes, called Christians, The found- 
er of the sect, Christ, was executed in the 
reign of Tiherius) by the procurator Pontius 
Pitate, The pernicious superstition, re- 
pressed for a time, burst forth again ; not 
only through Judea, the birthplace of the 
evil, but at Rome also, where every thing 
atrocious and base ceptres and is in repute. 
Those first seized, confessed ; then a vast 
multitude, detected by their means, were con- 
victed, not so much of the crime of burning 
the city, as of hatred to mankind. And in- 
sult was added to their torments ; for being 
clad in skins of wild beasts, they w^ro torn to 
pieces by dogs ; or affixed to crosses to be 
burned, were used as lights, to dispel the 
darkness of night, when the day was gone. 
Nero devoted his gardens to the show, and 
held Circensian games, mixing with the rab- 
ble, or mounting a chariot, clad like a coach- 
man. Hence, though the guilty and those 
meriting the severest punishment, suffered ; 
yet compassion was excited, because they 
were destroyed, not for the public good, but 
to satisfy the cruelty of an individual." — It 
appears from this account, that a vast multi- 
tude {multitvdo in gens) suffered at Home, — 
and suffered in a most inhuman manner;— 
that they ^exe falsely accused, and by Nero's 
instigation; not because he had any thing 
against them, but because they were a de- 
spised people, and he hoped to avert the pub- 
lic odium from himself. But the case was 
too plain ; their innocence was known, and 
Nero's fiendlike merriment only raised com- 
passion towards them, and increased the 
odium against him. It is clear, from this 
account, that the Christians, in the opinion 
of Tacitus, deserved to be exterminated for 
their religion ; yet that Nero did not proceed 
on this ground, but on the false charge of 
their having kindled the fires of Rome. Lac^ 
tantius, then, (de Morte persecutorum, cap. 
ii.) erred in attributing other designs to Nero, 
namely, the extermination of the Christiasi 
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^15. Ntro being dead, the fury of this first war against the Christians 
ceased. But in the yeiiar 93 or 94,(24) a new assault was made upon 
them by Domilian, an emperor little inferior to Nero in baseness of char- 
acter and conduct.(25) The cause of the persecution, if we give credit to 
Hegesippus, was the fear of losing his empire ; for the emperor had learned 
in some way that a person would arise from among the relatives of Christy 
who would attempt a revolution, and would produce commotion in the em- 
pire.(26) This persecution undoubtedly was severe : but it was of short 
continuance, as the emperor was soon after murdered.(27) The principal 

religion. The eommencemeni of this pene- supposes it_begaa A.D. 93. Toinardt (aUi 
cation is determined, by the time of the con* 
flagration, which Tacitus says, (Annab xv., 
83, 41), began the 18th of July, A.D. 65, 
(orxiv. Kaleiid. Sextiles, G. Lecanio, and M. 
Licinio Coss.)t and lasted six days. Some 
time afler, but in the tame year^ the perse- 
cation broke out. But kow long it contiip- 
ued is uncertain. If Paul and Peter suffer- 
ed in the very last year of Nero's reign, as 
the fathers state, {Eusebtusj Chronicon ; and 
Jerome, de Viris illustr., c. i. and v.), the per- 
secution doubtless ceased, only on Nero^s 
death. But if they suffered earlier, then we 
have no proof of the continuance of the per- 
secution so long. — As to the extent of the 
persecution, it is wholly in the dark. If we 
consider simply the description of it, or the 



supra), A.D. 94 ; and Dodxoell, (Diss. Cy- 
prian, xi., p. 71), A.D. 95. Moshcim, (de 
Reb. Christ, ante C. M.)* says, A.D. 94 or 
96.— TV.] 

(25) See Theod. Ruinart, Pnef, ad Acta 
Martyrum, p. 3S. IThom. Ittig, Selecu 
Hist. Eccles. capita, sascuL i., cap. 6, ^ 11, 
p. 531.— ScW.J 

(26) EusebiuM, Hist. Eccles., 1. iii., c. 19» 
20. [In this simple, unvarnished story, there 
is nothing difficult to be believed. It is 
therefore credible, that some enemy of both 
Jews and Christians, suggested to the em* 
peror that the Jews were expecting a king 
of David's line, who would give laws to the 
world ; and that the Christians likewise be- 
lieved that Christ would reappear and set up 

causes from which it originated, and the feel- a splendid kingdom ; that from both these 



ings of Nero towards the Christians, we have 
no reason to suppose it extended beyond the 
city of Home and its neighbourhood. Yet 
the general impression in former ages, and 
the belief of many in this age, make the per- 
secution a general one. The only argument 
of much plausibility for this opinion, is de- 
rived from a passage in TertuUiany (Apolo- 
r., cap. iv., p. 46, ed. Havercamp.) where 
speaks of the persecuting laws o[ the em- 
pire, as being enacted by the very vilest and 
most odious among the emperors, and men- 
tions Nero as the tirsi that " drew the sword" 
against the Christians ; and Domitian as the 
second who did so. Whence it is inferred, 
that NerOf as well as DamUian, must have 
enacted public laws against the Christians ; 
and, of course, that the persecution in Nero^s 
reign must have been general, or throughout 
the empire. But considering the fervid, 
rhetorical style of Tertullian, this seems to 
be a slender foundation, on which to ground 
a conclusion that has no support from well 
attested facto.— TV.] 

(24) [The precise year in which the per- 
secution by Domitian began, is not certain. 
Toinard has discussed the point, in his notes 
on LactantitiSf de Morte Persecutorum, chap, 
iii. That it raged in the year 95, is stated 
by Eusebuisj Hist. Eccles., iii., 18, but how 
long before this it commenced, is not clear. — 
Pagi (Crit. annal Baron., torn, i., p. 85» 87), 



classes of people, insurrections and trouble 
were to be feared ; and that the tyrant, en- 
raged by the suggestions of the insidious foe, 
ordered all the posterity of David to be 
sought out and to be put to death ; and to 
prevent the Christians from making disturb- 
ance, he commanded them to be put under 
restraints, or to be punished with severity. 
— Mosheim, de Reb. ChrisL, 6lc., p. 111.] 
(27) [The termination of this persecution 
is stated differently by the ancients. Some 
say that Domitian himself put an end to it be- 
fore his death. Hegesipjfus, (in Euscbius, 
Ecc. Hist., 1. iii., c. iO), states that Domitian 
having learned that there were Christians of 
the lineage of David, and kinsmen of C!hrist, 
still living in Palestine, had them brought to 
Rome, and interrogated them closely re- 
specting their pedigree, their wealth, and the 
future kingdom of Christ. And from their 
answers and their whole appearance, he 
concluded he had nothing to fear from them, 
and dismissed them ; and thereupon he pub- 
lished a decree, terminating the persecution. 
So Ukewise TertuUian, (Apologet , cap. t., 
p. 60), says of Domitian: "He receded 
from his attempt, and recalled those he had 
banished.*' But Lactantius, (de Morte per- 
secutorum, cap. 3), represento his acts and 
edicto as repealed, after his deaih, and that 
then it was the church recovered its former 
■tato. And Xipkitinf on Nerva, {Dion Cm- 
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martyrs named, are Flavtus Clemens, a consul, and his niece or wife, Fla- 
via Domitilla.{29) In the midst of this persecution, John the apostle, was 
banished to the isle of Patmos^ybut whether he was first cast into a cal- 
dron of boiling oil by order of tne emperor, and came out alive and unhurt, 
though asserted by Tertuilian and others, has appeared to many to be un- 
certain.(29) 



PART I L 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER L 



THE STATE OT LBARNINO AND PHILOSOPHY. 

9 I. The State of Philosophy in the East, little known— ^ 2. Philosophy of the Pcrsiana, 
Chaldeans, and Arabians. — ^ 3. Jewish and Egyptian Wisdom.-^^ 4. The proper Orien- 
tal Philosophy. — ^ 5. Its first Principles — ^ 6. Its Patrons not agreed in their Opinions. 
— ^ 7. Ita Precepts concerning God. — ^ 8. Concerning the Origin of the World. — 
^9. Conceming Human Souls. — ^ 10. Tlie Jewish Philosophy.—? !!• Grecian Learn- 
ing. — ^ 13. Roman Learning and Philosophy. — ^ 13. Attention to Science in other 
Nations. 

^ 1. If it were known what opinions were advanced and maintained by 
the men of most intelligence among the Oriental nations, at the time when 
the Christian religion began to enlighten mankind, many things in the early 
history of the church might be more fully and more accurately explained. 
But, only a few fragments of Oriental philosophy, as all know, have come 
down to us ; and those which have reached us, still need the labours of a 
learned man to collect them all together, to arrange them properly and ex- 
pound them wisely.(l) 

^ 2- The prevailing system in Persia, as is well known, was that of the 
Magi, who held to two principles or deities, governing the universe, the 



mu9, I. Izyiii., e. I, abridged by Xiphilin), 
says, thit **Nerva recall^ those banished 
for impiety," i. e., the Christians. Perhaps 
Damitian published an edict favourable to 
the Christians a little before his death, the 
Mnefits of which they began to enjoy, first, 
after his decease. — Schl.] 

(38) [See EusebiuSy Hist. Eccl., 1. iii., c. 
18, and Chronicon, ann. 95. Some have sup- 
posed, that the wife and the niece of Clem- 
ens both had the same name ; and that the 
first waa banished to the island Pandaiaria, 
near Italy ; and the second, to another island 
called Pontia. See Tillemontt Mem. pour 
■ervir i l*histoire de Teglise, torn, ii., p. 124, 
'&c., and FUury^ History of the church, lib. 
ii., k bi.^Seh^ 

(t9) Seethe amicable discussion between 



the Rev. Mr. Hcumann and myself, in my 
Syntagma Diss, ad Historiara eccles. perti- 
ncntium, torn, i., p. 407-546. [The whole 
controversy seems to rest on a passage in 
Tertuilian^ de Praescript. adv. haeret., c. 36, 
as the only original authority for the story, 
which is in itself improbable. All the more 
discerning, of late, either doubt or deny the 
truth of the story.— Tr.] 

(1) There is extant an English work of 
ThomcLs Stanley^ on the histozy of Oriental 
philosophy, which J. It Clcre translated into 
Latin. But that learned man has left the 
field of Oriental philosophy not to be gleaned 
only, but to be reaped by others. He ia 
much inferior both m senius and erudition 
to Ja. Brucker ; whosehistory of philosophy 
should by all means be conaolted. 
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one good, the other evil. The followers of this system however were not 
agreed, in respect to the precise nature of these first principles.(2) Nev- 
ertheless this doctrine spread over no small portion of Asia and Africa, and 
particularly over Ghaldea, Assyria, Syria, and Egypt, though under differ- 
ent modifications ; nor did it leave the Jews untinctured with its princi- 
ples.(3) The Arabians of that and the subsequent ages, were more remarka- 
ble for strength and courage than for intellectual culture ; for they attained 
to no celebrity for learning, before the times of Mohammed, This their own 
writers do not deny.(4) 

^ 3. The Indians, from the earliest times, were much famed for their 
love of profound knowledge. Of their philosophical tenets, we could'per- 
haps form an opinion at the present day, if their very ancient sacred book 
which they denominate Veda or the lawj were brought to light, and trans- 
lated into some language better known. The accounts given by travellers 
among the Indians concerning this book, are so contradictory and fluctua- 
ting, that we must wait for further information. (5) The Egyptians were 

(2) See Tho, Hyde, Historia religionis 
veterum Perearam, Oxon., 1700, 4to, — a 
very learned work, but ill digested, and 
full of improbable conjectures. 

(3) See Jo. Chrutoph. Wolf, Manichaeis- 
mus ante Manicbsos, Hamb., i707t ^^o, — 
also Mosheinif Notes on CudworOCt Intel- 
lectual System, p. 328, 423, &c. 

(4) See Abulpharajiu, de Moribus Ara- 
bum, p. 6, published by Pocock. 

(5) I haye recently learned, that this most 
desirable book has been obtained by some 
French Jesuits residing in India ; and that 
it has been, or will be, deposited in the kina 
of France's library. See Lettre du P. CaC 
mette a M. de Caitigny, dans les Lettres 
edifiantes et Curieuses des Miss. Etranfferes, 
xzi., Recueil, p. 456, &c., and xxiii.,llec., 
p. 161. — [The Hindoo literature and theol- 
ogy were little known, when Dr. Mosheim 
wrote. Since that time, and especially 
since the establishment of the Asiatic Soci- 
ety at Calcutta, by Sir Wm. Jones , in 1793, 
this field of knowledge has been explored 
with equal industry and success. See the 
Asiatic Researches, 13 vols. 4to ; Sir Wm. 
Jones's Works, 6 vols. 4to; Rev. Wm. 
Ward's View of the Hist., <fec., of the Hin- 
doos, 3 vols. 8vo, and numerous other 
¥rorks. — But it is not true, that the Vedas 
have been brought to Europe, as Dr. Mo- 
ekeim had been informed. On the contrary, 
Mr. Holbrooke^ in the 8th vol. of the Asiatic 
Res., describes them as not worth transla- 
ting. He says : "They are too voluminous 
for a complete translation of the whole ; and 
what they contain would hardly reward the 
labour of the reader, much less that of the 
translator." The Vedas arc four in number, 
called Rig Veda, Yajush Veda, Saman Veda, 
and Atharvan Veda. "The first consists of 5 
sections, in 10,000 yerses ; the second is di- 



vided into 80 sections, in 9000 verses ; the 
third consists of 1000 sections, and 3000 
verses \ the fourth, of nine sections, with 
subdivisions, and 6000 verses. Besides the 
four Vedas, the Hindoos have 14 other sa- 
cred books of later date and inferior author- 
ity ; viz., four Upavedas, six Angas, and 
four Upangas. All these were supposed to 
be the productions of divine persons, and to 
contain all true knowledge, secular as well 
as sacred. The commentaries on these 
books, the compilations from them, and di- 
gests of their principles, are almost innu- 
merable, and constitute the whole encyclo- 
psdia of the Hindoos. Several of &es6 
have been translated into European lan- 
guages ; namely, VEzowr-Vedam^ or ancien 
commentaire du Vedam, &c., & Yverdon, 
1778, 2 vols. 12mo.— The Bkagual-Geeta, 
or Dialogues of Kreeshna and Arjoon, in 
eighteen lectures, with notes by Cha. WU- 
kinSf Lond., 1785, 4to. — Boffavadam^ on 
doctrine divine, onvrage Indien canonique 
Bur TEtre supreme, les dieux, les g^ans, les 
hommes, les diverscs parties de l^uuivers, 
(by Foucher d*Obsonvtlle), a Paris, 1788, 
8vo. — Oupnekhutf h. e. Decretum legen- 
dum, opus ipsa in India rarissimum, conti- 
nens antiquam et arcanara, seu theolog. et 
philosoph doctrinam, e quatuor sacris In- 
dorum libris — excerptam^e Pcrsico idio- 
mate — in Latinum versum — studio et opera, 
AnquctU du Perron^ 1801-2, 2 vols. 4to. — 
Institutes of Hindoo Law, or the ordinances 
of Menu, translated by Sir Wm. Joncs^ 
Ix>nd., 1796, 8vo. The last is supposed to 
follow next after the Vedas in age. Sir 
Wm. Jones thinks it was, most probably, 
compiled about 880 years before Christ, and 
the Vedas about 300 years earlier. The 
other sacred books of the Hindoos are much 
later; yet all are now ancient. From the 
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unquestionably divided into yarious sects, disagreeing in opinion ;(6) so 
that it is a vain attempt which some have made, to reduce the philosophy 
of this people to one system. 

^ 4. But of all the different systems of philosophy that were received in 
Asia and in a part of Africa in the age of our Saviour, none was so detri- 
mental to the Christian church, as that which was styled yvtooig or science ; 
i. e., the toay to the knowledge of the true God ; and which we have above 
called the Oriental philosophy^ in order to distinguish it from the Grecian. 
For from this school issued the leaders and founders of those sects, which 
during the three first centuries disturbed and troubled the Christian church* 
They endeavoured to accommodate the simple and pure doctrines of Chris* 
tianity to the tenets of their philosophy ; and in doing so, they produced 
various fantastic and strange notions, and obtruded upon their followers 
systems of doctrine which were in part ludicrous, and in part marvellously 
obscure and intricate. The ancient Greek and Latin fathers, who contend- 
ed against these sects, supposed indeed that their sentiments were derived 
from Plato ; but those good men, being acquainted with no philosophy but 
the Grecian, and ignorant of everything oriental, were deceived by the 
resemblance between some of the doctrines of Plato and those embraced 
by these sects. Whoever compares the Platonic philosophy carefully with 
the Gnostic, will readily see that they are widely different.(7) 



BtmilaritY of views between the Hindoo 
philosophen and those of Greece, it has 
been thought, that they must have had some 
intercourse, or that oue bonrowed from the 
other. The ideas of the fathers in the 
Christian church, and of some modems, 
would make the Greeks indebted to the 
Orientals — but Chriatoph. Meiners, (Histo- 
lia doctrinsB de uno Deo), and others, would 
reverse the stream of phUosopbic knowledge, 
by supposing it followed the march of AUx^ 
emder's army from Greece to India. This 
intercourse between the Indians and the 
Greeks seems not to have been of Ions con- 
tinuance. If it commenced with JUexanr 
der^s Indian expedition, it can scarcely have 
lasted 80 years ; for the conquest of Media, 
Persia, and Babylonia, by the Parthians 
about 250 years before Christ, and the es- 
tablishment of their empire in those conn- 
tries, formed a strong barrier to all further 
intercourse ; and the subversion of the king- 
dom of the Seleucide by the Romans, B.C. 
65, must be supposed to be the utmost lim- 
its to which it eaidd extend. If we consider 
the flourishing state of the Grecian philoso- 
phy before the Asiatic conquests of Alexan- 
dtTf and the silence of the western philoso- 
phers respecting their intercourse with India 
during the period supposed, it would seem 
more probable, that tlie Indian philosophy 
was derived from the Grecian, than the latter 
from the former. It is to be hoped, this sub- 
ject will receive more light from the investi- 
gations which are going forward with sudi 
woceM in the present age. — TV.] 



(6) [See Dr. Mothetm's notes on Cud- 
worth's Intellectual System, tom. i.,p. 416.] 

(7) [Dr. Mosheim m this and the lour fol- 
lowing sections describes an Orientalphilos- 
ophyt the supposed parent of the Gnostic 
systems, as if its existence was universally 
admitted, and its character well understooa. 
Yet the system here described is of his own 
formation ; beuig such a system as must 
have existed, according to bis judgment, 
in order to account for the Gnosticism of 
the early ages. In his Comment, de Rebus 
Christ., &c., p. 19-21, and in his Diss, de 
Causis suppositorum librorum inter Chris- 
tianos Saeculi primi et secundi, ^3-6, (inter 
Disaertt. ad Hist. Ecclcs. pertinentes, vol. 
i., p. 223-232), he confesses, that he has lit- 
tle evidence, except the necessity of the 
supposition, for the existence of this philos- 
opny. He also admits, that the fathers knew 
nothing of it ; and he mi^t have added, that 
they testifv that Gnosticism had no exist- 
ence till the days of Adrian^ in the sscond 
century. Since Dr. Mosheim wrote, some 
have believed with him ; others have re- 
jected his hypothesis altogether; and oth- 
ers again have taken a middle course, 
which is probably the nearest to the truth. 
These last suppose, that the Jews and the 
Greeks of Asia and Egypt, imbibed some- 
thing of the spirit common to most of the 
Asiatic toise m^n, and which shows itself in 
the Brsminic, the Zoroastrian, and the Sufi 
or Persian speculations ; namely, a disposi- 
tion to indulge the tfiM^'iuUiqp, and to de- 
pend on coHtemplaiion rather than zatiocins- 
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^ 6. The first principles of this philosophy seem to have heen dictated 
by reason itself. For its author undoubtedly thus reasoned: There is 
much evil in the world ; and men are hurried on as by the instinct of na* 
ture, to what reason condemns. Yet that eternal Mind, from whom all 
other spirits emanated, is doubtless perfectly free from evil, or is infinitely 
good and beneficent. Hence the source of the evils with which the world 
abounds, must be something external to the Deity. But there is nothing 
external to him, except what is material : and therefore matter is to be re- 
garded as the source and origin of all evil and all vice. From these prin- 
ciples the conclusion was, that matter existed eternally, and independently 
of God ; and that it received its present form and organization, not from 
the will or fiat of God, but from the operations of some being of a nature 
inferior to God ; in other words, that the world and the human race came 
from the forming hand, not of the Supreme Deity, but of one of inferior ca- 
pacity and perfections. For who can believe that the supreme God, who 
is infinitely removed from all evil, would mould and fashion matter which 
is in its nature evil and corrupt, and would impart to it any portion of his 
rich gifts ? But attempting to go farther, and to explain how, or by what ac- 
cident or operator, that rude and malignant Huhstance, called matter, be- 
came so skilfully arranged and organized ; and especially, how souls of 
celestial origin became joined with bodies composed of it, both reason and 
common sense forsook them. They therefore resorted to their imagina- 
tive faculty, or to mere fables, in order to explain the origin of the world 
and of mankind. 

^ 6. But as those, who undertake to explain what is obscure and diffi- 
cult of solution by means of mere conjecture, can ver}' seldom agree ; so 
those who attempted to solve this difiiculty, split into various sects. Some 
conceived there must be two eternal first principles^ the one presiding over 



tion, as the means of arriving at truth. 
Something of this spirit appears also in the 
Platonic philosophy, especially in the later 
or Eclectic Platonism. Besides, the Asiat- 
ics in all ages, like the early Grecian philos- 
ophers, were much incline-d to limit their 
philosophical speculations to cosmogoivy ; 
and likewise to adopt, as the supposed first 
or grand oporative cause, a physical rather 
than an intellitrent principle ; or, in other 
words, to attribute the origin of all things 
to generation^ ve^etation^ emanation, attraC' 
tion, or some such natural operation, rather 
than to the contrivance and the fiat of an 
almighty and intelligent Spirit. Hence the 
Jews and some early Christian sects, with- 
out embracing the peculiar tenets of the 
Magi or of any other philosophers, oriental 
or occidental, yet imbibing the Asiatic spir- 
it of searching after wisdom by means of 
contemplation rather than ratiocination, and 
at the same time leaning towards the su- 
premacy of physical causes, were led to 
frame systems of philosophical divinity alto- 
gether peculiar. Suclf was, probably, the or- 
iffin of the Jewish Kabbalistic system ; and 
also of those multifarious systems which 



bore the coiamon name of Gnosticism. 
Elaborate attempts have been made to trace 
these systems back to some species of pa- 
gan philosophy as their legitimate source; 
but with very little success. They socm to 
have originated in the speculations of Jews 
and Christians, who indulged their own fan- 
cies, and explained the principles of revealed 
religion in a manner peculiar to themselves. 
That Gnosticism, as such, had no existence 
in the first century, and that it is in vain 
sought for in the N. Testament, appears to 
be satisfactorily proved by C. C. Tittmaim, 
Tractatus de vesti^is Gnosticorum in N. T. 
frustra quxsitis. Lips., 1773, p. 253, l?mo. 
That, notwithstanding many points of re- 
semblance can be traced, it is materially dif- 
ferent from any system of either Grecian or 
Oriental philosophy, it is the object of F 
Ant. Lewald to show. Comment, ad histo- 
riam, <S:c., de doctrina Gnostica, Heidelb., 
1818, p. 157, 12mo. For very ingenious 
and profound speculations on the subject 
generally, see Aug. Neander^ Allgem. 
Gesch. der christl. Religion und Kirche, vol 
i., pt. ii., p. 627-670.— Tr.] 
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Rghtf the other over matter ; and by the contests between these principles, 
they accounted for the mixture of good and evil in our world. Others as- 
signed to^matter, not an eternal lard, but an architect merely ; and they 
supposed, that some one of those immortal beings whom God produced 
from himself, was induced by some casual event to attempt the reduction 
of matter, which lay remote from the residence of God, into some kind of 
order, and moreover to fabricate men. Others again, imagined a sort of 
Triumvirate; for they distinguished the Supreme Deity from the prince of 
matter and the author of all evil on the one hand, and frgm the architect 
and builder of the world on the other. When these three systems came 
to be dilated and explained, new controversies unavoidably arose, ai»^; 
numerous divisions followed ; as might be expected from the nature Q^^e 
case, and as the history of those Christian sects which followed thi;^ phi- 
losophy, expressly declares. 

^ 7. Yet, as all these sects set out upon one and the same fir^t jprin- 
ciple, their disagreements did not prevent their holding certain doctrines and ' 
opinions in common, respecting God, the world, mankind, and some other 

g}ints. They all, therefore, maintained the existence from eternity bf u 
eing, full of goodness, wisdom, and the other virtues, of whom no mortal 
can form a complete idea; a Being, who is the purest light, and is diffused 
through that boundless space to which they gave the Greek appellation of 
Plerdma ; that this eternal and most perfect Being, after existing alone and 
in absolute repose during an infinite period, produced out of himself two 
spirits, of different sexes, and both perfect resemblances of their parent ; 
that from the marriage of these two spirits, others of a similar nature ori- 
ginated ; that successive generations ensued ; and thus, in process of time, a 
celestial family was formed in the Plerdma, This divine progeny, being im- 
mortal and unchangeable in their nature, these philosophers were disposed 
to call ^Kudvtq, Aeons; a term which signifies eternal, or beyond the in- 
fluence of time and its vicissitudes. (8) But how numerous these Aeons 
were, was a subject of controversy among them. 

^ 8. Beyond the region of light where Gtod and his family dwell, 
exists a rude and unformed mass of matter, heaving itself continually in 
wild commotion. This mass, one of the celestial family, either acci- 
dentally wandering beyond the Plerdma at a certain time, 6r sent out by 
the Deity, first reduced to order and beauty, and then peopled it with 
human beings and with animals of dififerent species, and finally endowed 

(8) The word ivuv properly signifies an of the day ; like an hoar I must exist, and 

infinite^ or at least indefinite duration, and then pass away. — It was therefore not a 

is opposed to a finite or a temporary duration, novel application of the term aiuv by the 

But by metonomy, it was used to designate . Gnostics, to use it as the designation of a 

immutable bdTigt who exist for ever. It celestial and immortal &m^ And even the 

was so used, even by the Greek philosophers, fathers of the ancient church apply the term 

* • Th ■ ■ 



about the commencement of the Christian to angels, both good and bad. That all who 

era ; as appears from a passage in Arrian, were addicted to the Oriental philosophy, 

Diss. Epictet., lib. ii., ^ 6, where d*wv is whether Greeks or not, used the term in this 

opposed to av^puTTO^ or to a frail, changea- sense, appears from a passage in Manes, the 

bie being. ^Ov ydp kifu diuv 6XV &vvp<j- Persian, who, as Avgvstine testifies, called 

frof, fu^Q tCjv ttuvtuv, d>c C>pa f^fiepa^, kv- the celestial beings utCn'e^, or, as Augustitie 

arifvai. fie del u^ ttjv opav, koI rrapeX^elv translates it, sacula. Some have supposed 

cjf opav. I am not an Aeon^ (an eternal it so used even in the New Test., e. g., 

and unchangeable being), but a man ; and Ephes. ii , 2, and Heb. i., 2. — Mosheim^ de 

a part of the universe, as an hour is a part Reb. Christ, ante C. M., p. 30.] 
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and enriched it with some portions of the celestial light or substance. 
This builder of the world, who was distinct from the supreme God« they 
called the Demiurge, He is a being, who, though possesse<} of many 
shining qualities, is arrogant in his nature, and much inclined to domina- 
tion. He therefore claims absolute authority over the new world he has 
built, as being properly his right, to the exclusion altogether of the supreme 
God; and he requ'res of mankind, to pay divine honours exclusively to 
him, and to his associates. 

^ 9. Man is composed of a terrestrial, and therefore a vicious body ; 
and of a celestial soul, which is in some sense a particle of the Deity 
himself. The nobler part, the soul, is miserably oppressed by the body, 
which is the seat of base lusts ; for it is not only drawn away by it from 
the knowledge and worship of the true God, and induced to give homage 
and reverence to the Demiurge and his associates, but it is likewise filled 
and polluted with the love of terrestrial objects and of sensual pleasures. 
From this wretched bondage, God labours to rescue his offspring, in vari- 
ous ways ; and especially by the messengers whom he often sends to them. 
But the Demiurge and his associates, eager to retain their power, resist 
in all possible ways the divine purpose of recalling souls back to himself, 
and labour wiih great pains to obscure and efface all knowledge of the 
supreme Deity. In this state of conflict, such souls as renounce the 
framers and rulers of the world, and, aspiring after God their parent, sup- 
press the eniotioiis excited by depraved matter, will when freed from the 
body ascend immediately to the Pler5ma : while those which continue in 
the bondage of superstition and of corrupt matter, must pass into other 
bodies, till they shall awake from this sinful lethargy. Yet God will ulti- 
mately prevail ; and having restored to liberty most of the souls now im- 
prisoned in bodies, he will dissolve the fabric of the world ; and then the 
primitive tranquillity will return, and God will reign with the happy spirits 
in undisturbed felicity to all eternity. 

^10. The state of learning and especially of philosophy among the 
Jews, is manifest from what has already been said respecting the condition 
of that nation. It appears from the books of the New Testament, that the 
recondite science which they called Kahhala^ was even then taught and 
inculcated by not a few among them. This science was in many respects, 
very similar to that philosophy which we have called Oriental; or rather, 
it is this philosophy itself, accommodated to the Jewish religion, and tem- 
pered with some mixture of truth. Nor were the Jews, at that time, 
wholly ignorant of the doctrines of the Grecian sages ; for from the days 
of Alexandtr the Great, they had incorporated some of them into their re- 
ligion. Of the opinions which they had adopted from the Chaldeans, the 
Egyptians, and the Syrians, I shall isay nothing.(9) 

^ 11. The Greeks are regarded by most writers, as continuing to hold 
the first rank in learning and philosophy. There were among them at 
that time, and especially at Athens, acute and eloquent men, who taught 
the precepts of philosophy, as held by the ancient sects founded by Plato, 
Aristotle, Zeno, and Epicurus ; and who also instructed youth in the priu- 

(9) See J. F. Buddcu^, Introductio in ca, torn, iii., pjut especially, Brucker's Hist, 
historiam philos. Hebraeorum ; and the wri- crit. philos., torn, ii., period ii., pt. i., I. ii., 
ters named by Wolfius, Bibliotheca H^brai- c. i., p. 662. — Sekl.} 
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ciples of eloquence, and in the liberal arts. Hence those who were eager 
for learning, resorted to (ireece from all quarters. At Alexandria in Egypt, 
likewise, Grecian philosophers and rhetoricians were no less numerous ; 
so that thither also, there was a general resort of scholars, as to a literary 
market. 

^ 12. Among the Romans of this age, every branch of learning and 
science was cultivated. Tbo children of good families were, from their 
earliest years, instructed carefully in Grecian literature and eloquence; 
they next applied themselves to philosophy and the civil law ; and at last 
repaired to Greece, to complete their education. (10) Among the sects of 
philosophers, none were more acceptable to the Romans than the Epicu- 
reans and Academics, whom the leading men followed in great numbers, 
in order to indulge themselves in a life of pleasure without fear or remorse. 
So long as Augustus reigned, the cultivation of the fine arts was held in 
high honour. . But after his death, the succeeding emperors being more 
intent on the arts of war than those of peace, these studies gradually sunk 
into peglect. 

^ i 3. The other nations, as the Germans, Celtes, and Britains, were 
certainly not destitute of men distinguished for their genius and acumen. 
In Gaul, the inhabitants of Marseilles had long been much famed for their 
auention to learning :( 11) and they had, doubtless, diffused some knowledge 
among the neighbouring tribes. Among the Celtes, the Druids who were 
priests, philosophers, and legislators, were renowned for their wisdom ; 
but the accounts of them now. extant, are not sufficient to acquaint us with 
the nature of their philosophy.(12) The Romans moreover introduced 
literature and philosophy into all the countries which they brought under 
their subjection, for the purpose of softening their savage tempers, and 
promoting their civilization.(18) 



(10) See Pagamni GaudeniHf liber de 
Pfailoaophiae apud Romanos initio et pro- 
greflsu, in the 3d vol. of the Nova yariorum 
Miiptorum collectio, Halle, 1747, 8vo, Sd 
edition. 

(11) See the Histoire litteraire de la 
France, par des Religieux Benedictine, Diss. 
|Kelim., p. 42, tkc. 

(12) Jo, Marlim^ Religion des Gaulois, 
fir. i., cap. 21, p. 175, and various others, 
who have written concerning the Druids. 
Jlliis work of MarHn is said to be far infe- 
rior to the following; viz., Histoire 'des 
Celtes et particulierement des Gaulois et des 

Vot. I.— I 



Germains — ^par Sim, PelUnUieTf augmente 
par M. de Ckifdae, Paris, 1771, 8 vols. 
12mo, and 2 vols. 4to ; also Frertt, Obss. sur 
la nature et les dogmes — de la relig. Gau* 
loise; in the Histoire de TAcad. des In- 
scrip., topie xviii. ; and his Obss., sur la relig. 
des Gaulois, 'dec, in the Memoires de Litte- 
rature, tir6s des registrcs de TAcad. des In- 
script., tome xxiv., Paris, 1756. Also the 
Introductory part of Alsatia Illustrata — au- 
tore J. Dan. Schoepflino, torn, i., ^ 96, 
Colmar, 1751, fol.— TV.] 
(13) Juvenal, Satjra xv., 110-113. 
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CHAPTER n. 

HISTORY (»r THK TKACHER8, AND OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCHr 

^ 1. Necessity of Teachers in the Church. — ^ 2. Extraordinary Teachers. — ^ 3. Author* 
ity of the Apostles. — ^ 4. The seventy Disciples. — ^ 5. Christ nowhere determined the 
Form of his Church. Constitution of the Church of Jerusalem. — ^ 6. Rights of the 
People Contributions for the Puhlic E.xpense. — ^ 7 Equality of the Members. Rites 
of Initiation. Catechumens and the Faithful, — ^ 8. Order of Rulers. Presbyters. — 
^ 9. Prophets. — ^ 10. Deacons of the Church at Jerusalem Deaconesses. — ^ 11. 
Bishops. — ^ 12. Character of Episcopacy in this Century. — ^ 13. Origin of Dioceses, 
and ninl Bishops. — ^ 14. Whether there were Councils and Metropolitans in the Jirst 
Century. — ^ 15. The principal Writers; the Apostles — if 16. Time of Completion of 
the Canon. — ^ 17. Apocryphal Writings and Pseud cpi^rapha.—^ 18. Clemens Roma^ 
UU3. — ^ 19. Writings falsely ascribed to him. — ^ 20. Ignatius of Antioch. — ^ 21. Pol- 
ycarp, Barnabas, Hermas i— ^ 22. Character of the Apostolic Fathers. 

^ 1. As it was the design of our Saviour, to gather a church from among 
all nations, and one which should continue through all ages, the nature of 
the case required him first to appoint extraordinary teachers, who should 
be his ambassadors to mankind, and everywhere collect societies of Chris- 
tians ; and then, that he should cause to be placed in these societies ordi- 
nary teacherSy and interpreters of his will, who should repeat and enforce 
the doctrines taught by the extraordinary teachers, and keep the people 
steadfast in their faith and practice. For any religion will gradually be 
corrupted, and become extinct, unless there are persons continually at 
hand, who shall explain and inculcate it. 

§ 2. The extraordinary teachers, whom Christ employed in setting up 
his kingdom, were those intimate friends of his whom the Scriptures de- 
nominate apostles ; and those seventy disciples of whom mention was made 
above. To these, I apprehend, must be added those who are called evan- 
gelists ; that is, as ! suppose, those who were either sent forth to instruct 
the people by the apostles, or who of their own accord, forsaking other 
employments, assumed the office of promulgating the truths which Christ 
taught.(l) And to these, we must further add those, to whom in the in- 
fancy of the church, God imparted ability to speak in foreign languages 
which they had never learned. For he on whom the divine goodness con- 
ferred the gift of tongues, ought in my judgment, to infer from this gift, 
that God designed to employ his ministry in propagating the Christian re- 
ligion.(2) 

^ 3. Many have undertaken to write the history of the apostles, — a his- 
tory full of fables, doubts, and difficulties, if we pursue it farther than the 
books of the N. I'est., and the most ancient ecclesiastical writers are our 
gnide.(3) An apostle was a man who was divindy instructed ; and who 

(1) Ephea. iv., 11. See EusehiuSy Hist, troductio ad Historiam ecclcs., cap. i., p. 2, 
ecclea., lib. iii., c. 37. and by J. Fr. Bttddeiis, de Ecclesia Apos- 

(2) 1 Corinth, ziv., 22, 6lc. tolica, p. 673, &c. [Some notices of their 

(3) Writers of the lives of the apostles, lives are given above, in notes (8) and (9), 
tre enumerated by Catp. Sagittarius, In- p. 47. — Tr.] 
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wan invested with the power of making laws, of punishing the guilty and 
wicked when there was occasion, and of working miracles when they were 
necessary ; and who was sent by Christ himself, to make known to man- 
kind the divine pleasure and the way of salvation, to separate those wlio 
obeyed the divine commands from all others, and to unite them in the bonds 
of a religious society.(4) 

§ 4. Our knowledge of the seventy disciples of Christ, is still more im- 
perfect than that of the apostles ; for they are but once mentioned in the 
N. Test., Luke x., 1. Catalogues of them, indeed, are extant ; but these 
being fabricated by the Greeks in the middle ages, have little or no au- 
thority or credibility. Their mission was, as appears from the words used 
by Lukej solely to the Jewish nation. Yet it is very probable, that after 
the Saviour^s ascension to heaven, they performed the duties of evangelists ; 
and that they taught in various countries, the way of salvation which they 
had learned from Christ,(h) 

^ 5. As to the external ybrm of the church, and the mode of governing 
it, neither Christ himself nor his apostles gave any express precepts. We 
are therefore to understand, that this matter is left chiefly to be regulated 
as circumstances from time to time may require, and as the discretion of 
civil and ecclesiastical rulers shall judge expedient.(6) If however — what 



(4) See Fred. Spanheim, de Apostolis et 
Apofttolatu, torn, ii^ 0pp., p. 289, 6lc. In 
ascribing legislative powers to the apostles, 
I have proceeded considerately, and as I 
think, on good grounds. I am aware that 
eminent men at this day, deny them this 
power ; bat perhaps they differ from me, 
more in words than in reality. [Dr. Mo- 
sheitn founded his opinion on Matt, x., 20 ; 
John xiii., 20 ; Luke x., 16 ; 1 Tim. iii., 1 ; 
1 Cor. xi., 34 ; xiv., 34 ; and Titus i., 6. 
Sec his Instit. hist. Christ, majores, p. 158, 
Ac— ScW] 

(5) Catalogues of the seventy disciples 
are extant, subjoined to the libri iii. de vita 
et morte Mosis, elucidated by Gilbert Gaid- 
min ; and again published by J. A. Fabri- 
ci'ttf, Bibliotheca Graeca, p. 474. [Sec an 
account of these catalogues in note (5], p. 
43, above— Tr] 

(6) ["Those who imaeine that Christ 
himself^ or the apostles by liis direction and 
authority, appointed a certain fixed form of 
church goverTtment, are not aj^eed what that 
fonn was. The principal opinions that have 
been adopted upon this head, may be reduced 
to xbefour following. The first is, that of 
the Roman Catholics^ who maintain that 
Christ*B intention and appointment was, that 
his followers should be collected into otu 
saered empire, subjected to the government 
of St. Peter and hts successors, and divided, 
like the kingdoms of this world, into several 
provinces ; that, in consequence thereof, 
Peter fixed the seat of ecclesiastical domin- 
ion at K&nu, but afterward, to alleviate the 
burden df his office, divided the church into 



three greater provinces, according to the di- 
vision of the world at that time, and ap- 
pointed a person to preside in each, who was 
dignified with the title o( patriarch ; that the 
European patriarch resided at Rome, the 
Asiatic at Antioch^ and the African at Alex- 
andria ; that the bishops of each province, 
among whom there were various ranks, were 
to reverence the authority of their respect- 
ive patriarchs, and that both bishops and pa- 
triarchs were to be passively subject to tho 
supreme dominion of the Roman pontiff. 
See Ltco Allatius, de pcrpetua consensu 
Eccles. Orient, et Occidental is, lib, i., cap. 
ii., and Marin, Exercitat. ecclesiast., lib. i., 
exerc. i. This romantic account scarcely 
deserves a serious refutation The second 
opinion concerning the ^ovcmmcni of the 
church, makes no mention of a supreme 
head, or o( patriarchs constituted by divine 
authority ; but it supposes that the apostles 
divided the Roman empire into as many ec- 
clesiastical provinces as there were secular 
or civil ones ; that tho metropolitan bishop^ 
i. c., the prelate who resided in the capital 
city of each province, presided over the 
clergy of that province, and that the other 
bishops were subject to his authority. This 
opinion has been adopted by some of the 
most learned of the Komisb church ; {Petrue 
de Marca, De concord, aacerd. et imperii, 
lib. vi., cap. i Morin, Exerc. Eccles., lib 
i., exerc. xviii., and Pagi, Critica in Annal 
Baronii, ad. ann. 37, torn, i., p. ?9), and has 
also been favoured by some of the most em- 
inent British divines ; (Hammond, Diss, de 
Episcop. Beverege, Cod. Canon, vet. Ec- 
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110 Christian can doubt, the apostles of Jesus Christ acted by a divine com- 
mand and guidance, then that form of the primitive churches which they 
derived from the church of Jerusalem, erected and organized by thb apos- 
tles themselves, must be accounted divine: but still it will not follow that 
this form of the church was to be perpetual, and unalterable. In those 
primitive times, each Christian church was composed of the people^ the jpr^- 
siding officers, and the assistants or deacons.{7) These must be the com- 
ponent parts of every society. The principal voice was that of the people^ 
or of the whole body of Christians ; for even the apostles themselves incul- 
cated by their example, that nothing of any moment was to be done or de- 
termined on, but with the knowledge and consent of the brotherhood. Acts 
i., 15 ; vi., 3 ; xv., 4 ; xxi., 22. And this mode of proceeding, both prudence 
and necessity required, in those early times. 

^ 6. The assembled people, therefore, elected their own rulers and 
teachers, or by their free consent received such as were nominated to them. 
They also by their suffrages rejected or confirmed the laws, that were 
[ftoposed by their rulers, in their assemblies ; they excluded profligate and 
lapsed brethren, and restored them ; they decided the controversies and 
disputes that arose ; they heard and determined the causes of presbyters 
and deacons ; in a word, the people did everything that is proper for those 
in whom the supreme pow^r of the community is vested. In return for all 
these rights, tiie people supplied the funds necessary for the support of the 
teachers, the deacons and the poor, for the public exigencies and for un- 
foreseen emergencies. These funds consisted of voluntary contributions 
in every species of goods, made by individuals according to their ability, 
at their public meetings ; and hence they were called oblations. 

^ 7. Among all members of the church of whatever class or condition, 
there was the most perfect equality ; which they manifested by their love- 



cles vindic, lib. ii , cap. v., torn. ii. Pair. 
Apostol, and Usher^ de origine Episcop. et 
Metropol., p. 20). Some Protestant writers 
of note have endeavoured to prove, that it is 
not supported by sufficient evidence ; {Bos- 
nagty Hist, de rEglise, torn, i., livr. i., cap. 
8. Boehmer, Annot. ad Petrom de Marca 
de Concordia sacerd. et imperii, p. 143). — 
The third opinion is that of those who ac- 
knowledge, that when the Christians began 
to multiply exceedingly, metropolitans, pa- 
triarchs, and archbishops were indeed crea- 
ted, but only by human appointment and au- 
thority ; though they confess, at the same 
time, that it is conMorumt to the orders and 
inUntions of Chritt and his apostles, that 
there should be, in every Christian church, 
one person invested with the highest authori- 
ty, and clothed with certain rights and privile- 
ges, above the other doctors of that assembly. 
This opinion has been embraced by many 
English divines of the first rank in the learn- 
ed world ; and also by many in other coun- 
tries and communions. — The fourth and 
last opinion, is that of the Presbyterians, 
who affirm that Chrisf^s intention was, that 
the Christian doctors and ministers should 



all enjoy the same rank and authority, with- 
out any sort of pre-eminence or subordina- 
tion, or distinction of rights and privileges. 
The reader will find an ample account of 
these four different opinions with respect to 
church government, in Dr. MosheirtCs larger 
history of the first century." 

" The truth of the matter is, that Christ, 
by leaving this matter uTtdetermined, has, of 
consequence, lefl Christian societies a dis- 
cretioruay power of modelling the govern- 
ment of the church in such a manner as the 
circumstantial reasons of times, places, &c. 
may require ; and, therefore, the wisest gov- 
emment of the church is the best and the 
most divine; and every Christian society 
has a right to make laws for itself; provided 
that these laws are consistent with charity 
and peace, and with the fundamental doc- 
trines and principles of Christianity.** — 
MacLI 

(7) lEusebiuSy (Demonstratio Evang., 1. 
vii., c. 2), omits the deacons, unless he in- 
cludes them among the rulers ; for he di- 
vides a church into ^yHfthftsc, inarovCi and 
Kanjxovfdvovc, the rulers, the faithful, and 
catechumens — Schl,} 
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feasts, by their use of the appellatives brethren and sisters^ and in other 
ways. Nor in this first age of the church, was there any distinction be- 
tween the initiated and the candidates for initiation. For whoever pro- 
fessed to regard Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world, and to depend 
on him alone for salvation, was immediately baptized and admitted into 
the church. But in process of time, as the churches became enlarged, it 
was deemed advisable and necessrary, to distribute the people into two 
classes, the faithful and the catechumens. The former were, such as had 
been solemnly admitted into the church by baptism ; and who might be 
present at all the parts of religious worship, and enjoy the right of voting 
in the meetings of the church. The latter, not having yet received bap- 
tism, were not admitted to the common prayers, nor to the sacred supper, 
nor to the meetings of the church. 

§ 8. The rulers of the church were denominated, sometimes presbyters 
or elders, — a designation borrowed from the Jews, and indicative rather of 
the wisdom than the age of the persons ; and sometimes, also, bishops ; for 
it is most manifest, that both terms are promiscuously used in the N. Tes- 
tament of one and the same class of persons. Acts xx., 17, 28; Phil, i., 
1 ; Tit. i., 5, 7 ; 1 Tim. iii., 1. These were men of gravity, and distin- 
guished for their reputation, influence, and sanctity, 1 Tim. iii., 1, <&;c. ; 
Tit. i., 6, <fec. From the words of St. Paul, 1 Tim. v., 17, it has been in- 
ferred, that some elders instructed the people, while others served the church 
in other ways. But this distinction between teaching and ruling elders, if 
it ever existed, (which I will neither affirm nor deny), was certainly not of 
long continuance ; for St. Paul makes it a requisite qualification of aU 
presbyters or bishops, that they be able to teach and instruct others, 1 Tim. 
iii., 2, <fec.(8) 

^ 9. As there were but few among the first professors of Christianity, who 
were learned men and competent to instruct the rude and uninformed in 
divine things, it became necessary that Grod should raise up in various 
churches extraordinary teachers, who could discourse to the people on re- 
ligious subjects in their public assemblies, and address them in the name 
of God. Such were the persons, who in the New Testament are called 
prophets^^om. xii., 6 ; 1 Cor. xii., 28 ; xiv., 3, 29 ; Ephes. iv., 11. The 
functions of these men are limited too much, by those who make it to 
have been their sole business to expound the Old Testament scriptures, 
and especially the prophetic books.(9) Whoever professed to be such a 
herald of God, was allowed publicly to address the people ; but there were 
present among the hearers divinely constituted judges, who could by in- 
fallible criteria, discriminate between true and false prophets. The order 
of prophets ceased, when the nece^ity for them was past. 

^10. That the church had its public servants or deacons, from its first 
foundation, there can be no doubt ; since no association can exist without 

(8) See concerning the word presbyter, (9) [See MoskehrCs Diss, de jilis, qui 

Camp. Vitringa, de Syna^ga vetere, lib. iii., prophetae vocantur in N. T., in the 2d vol. 

p. i.fCap. i., p. 6U9, and J. ^«?u;(i. Carpzoo, of his Diss, ad Hist. Eccl pertinentes, p. 

£xercit. in epist. ad Hebracos ex Philone, 125, 6lc. ; also Witsius, Miscell Sacra, 

p. 499. On the thing itself, or rather the torn. i. ; Koppi, Excura. iii. in Epistolam ad 

persons designated by this title, see J. Fr. Ephes. ; Schicusner, Lexicon in N. Test., 

BuddeuSf Ecclesia Apostol, cap. vi., p. 719, art. npo^rrjCt no. 10, and Neander^s Gescb. 

and Christoph. Matt. Pfaff, de Onginibus der PiBantzung, der christl. Kircbe durch di« 

Juris eccles., p. 49. Apostol, p. 33, 116.— Tr.] 
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its servants ; and least of all, can such associations as the first Christian 
churches, be without them. Those young men, who carried out the corpses 
of Ananias and his wife, were undoubtedly the deacons of the church at 
Jerusnlem, who were attending on the apostles and executing their com- 
mands. Acts v., 6. 10.(11) These first deacons of that church were cho- 
sen from among the Jewish Christians bom in Pale.stine ; and as they ap< 
peared to act with partiality in the distribution of alms among the nalive 
and foreign Jewish Christians, seven other deacons were chosen by order 
of the a{)ostles, out of that part of the church at Jerusalem which was 
composed of strangers, or Jews of fbreign birth, Acts vi., 1, &c. Six of 
these new deacons were foreign Jews, as appears from their names ; the 
other one was from among the proselytes ; for there was a number of pros- 
elytes among the first Christians of Jerusalem, and it was suitable that they 
should be attended to as well as the foreign Jews. The example of the 
charch of Jerusalem, was followed by all the other churches, in obedience 
to the injunctions of the apostles ; and of course, they likewise appointed 
deaconsy 1 Tim. iii., 8, 9. There were also, in many churches, and es- 
pecially in those of Asia, fetiale public serv^nia^ or deaconesses ; who were 
respeciable matrons or widows, appointed to take care of the poor, and to 
perform several other oflices.(l2) 



(11) Those who may be surprised, that I 
should consider the young men who interred 
the bodies of Ananias and Sapphira^ to be 
the dracons of the church at Jerusalem, are 
desired to consider, that the words viurepoi 
and veavioKotj young menj are ifot always 
indicative of age ; but often, both among 
the Greeks and Latins, indicate a function 
or office. For the same change is made in 
tliesc words as in the word presbyter ; which 
every one knows is sometimes mdicative of 
age, and sometimes merely of office. As, 
therefore, the word presbyter often denotes 
the rulers or head men of a society or associa- 
tion, without any regard to their age ; so a^so 
the terms young^men and the younger, not 
unfrcqucntly denote the servants or those 
that stand in wailing; because ordinarily 
men in the vigour of life perform this office. 
Nor is this use of the word foreign from the 
N. Testament. The Saviour himself seems 
to use the word veurepo^ in this sense, Luke 
xxii., 26. a fui^uv h vfUVy yevia&u ug 6 veu- 
repoQ. I'he word uci^uv^ he himself explains 
by fiyov/xevoCt so tnat it is equivalent to ruler 
or presbyter : and instead of veurepoc, he in 
the next clause uses 6 Siaxovuvy which places 
our interpretation beyond all controversy. 
So that fieii^uv and veurepo^ arc not, here, in- 
dicative of certain ages, but of certain offi- 
ces ; and the precept of Christ amounts to 
this : ** Let not him that performs the office 
of a presbyter or elder among you, think 
himself superior to the public servants or 
deacons.'* Still more evident is the pas- 
sage, 1 Peter v., 5, ufwiuc veorepot virord- 
yifre vpeaflvrepoic. It is manifest from 



what goes before, that presbyter here is in- 
dicative of rank or office, denoting teacher 
or ruler in the church ; therefore its coun- 
terpart, veCtTepo^y has the same import ; and 
does not denote persons young in years, but 
the servants or deacons of the church. Pe- 
ter^ after solemnly exhorting the vresbyters 
not to abuse the power committea to them, 
turns to the deacons, and says : "And like- 
wise ye younger, i. e., ye deacons, despise 
not the ordera of the presbyters, but perform 
cheerfully whatever they ie(]uire of you." In 
this same sense the term is used by Luke, 
Acts y., 6, 10, where vturepoi or veavioKOi 
are the deacons of the church at Jerusalem, 
the very persons whom, a little after, the 
Hellenists accused before the apostles of not 
distributing properly the contributions for 
the poor. I might confirm this sense of the 
term young men, by numerous citations from 
Greek and I^tin writers, both sacred and 
profane ; but this is not the place for such 
demonstrations. * 

(12) For an account of the deacons and 
deaconesses of the ancient churches, see 
0dsp. Ziegler, de diaconis et diaconissis, 
Wittemb., 1678, 4to. Sam. Basnage, An- 
nales polit. eccles. ad ann. 35, torn, i., p. 450. 
Jos. Binghant, Origincs Ecclesiast., book 
ii., ch. 20, [and Mosheim, de Rebus Christ 
ante Conatan. M., p. 118, 6lc., where he 
defends, at great length, his somewhat pe- 
culiar views respecting the seven deacons of 
the church at Jerusalem. See, concerning 
deacons and deaconesses, Neander^s Gesch, 
der Pflantznng, p. 26, 27, 29, dec, 131.- 
Tr.1 
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^ 11. In this manner. Christians managed ecclesiastical afTairs so long 
as their congregations were small, or not very numerous. Three or four 
presbyters, men of gravity and holiness, placed over those little societies, 
could easily proceed with harmony, and needed no head or president. ^But 
when the churches became larger, and the number of presbyters and dea- ^. / 
cons, as well as the amount of duties to be performed, was increased, it / 
became necessary, that the council of presbyters should have a president^ V 
B man of distinguished gravity and prudence, who should distribute among ^ . 
his colleagues their several tasks, and be as it wero the central point of the ' \ 
whole society. J He was, at first, denominated the angel ; (Apocal. ii. and 
iii.) (13) but afterward the bishop; a title of Grecian derivation, and indie- / 
ative of his principal business. It would seem that the church of Jerusa^ 
Um, when grown very numerous, after the dispersion of the apostles among 
foreign nations, was the first to elect such a president ; and that other 
churches, in process of time, followed the example.(14) 

^ 12. But whoever supposes that the bishops of this first and golden aga 
of the church, corresponded with the bishops of the following centurieSi 
must blend and confound characters that are very different. For in this 
century and the next, a bishop had charge of a single church, which might 
ordinarily be contained in a private house ; nor was he its lordf but was in 
reality its minister or servant ; he instructed the people, conducted all parts 
of public worship, and attended on the sick and necessitous, in person ; and 
what he was unable thus to perform, he committed to the care of the pres- 
byters ; but without power to ordain or determine any thing, except with the 
concurrence of the presbyters and the brotherhood.(15) The emoluments 
of this singularly laborious and perilous office, were very small. For the 
churches had no revenues, except the voluntary contributions of the peo- 
ple, or the oblations ; which, moderate as they doubtless were, were divi- 
ded among the bishop, the presbyters, the deacons, and the poor of the 
church. 

^ 13. It was not long, however, before the extent of episcopal jurisdic- 
tion and power was enlarged. For the bishops who lived in the cities, 
either by their own labours or by those of their presbytera, gathered new 
churches in the neighbouring villages and hamlets ; and these churches 
continuing under the protection and care of the bishops by whose ministry 
or procurement they had received Christianity, ecclesiastical provinces 
were gradually formed, which the Greeks afterward denominated dioceses. 
The persons to whom the city bishops committed the government and in- 
struction of these village and rural churches, were called rural bishops^ or 
:horepiscopi, [rrfg x^^ hrlaiamoi, episcopi rurales, sen villani]^ i. e., bish- 

(13) [The title of an^e/ occurs only in the Jerusalem than in any other church during 
Apocalypse, a highly poetic book. It wm the first ages, that the church of Jerusalem 
not, probably, the common title of the pre- must be supposed to have had bishops ear- 
aiding presbyter ; and, certainly, was not an tier than any other. Such reasoning is by 
older title than that of bishop^ which is so no means conclusive. — Tr."] 
often used by St. Pau/ in his epistles, which (15) [All that is here stated, may be 
were written long before the Apocalypse, clearly proved from the records of the first 
See SchlcgeV* note here. — TV.] centuries ; and has been proved by Jos. 

(14) [Dr. JlfoAAetfK, de Reb. Christ, ante Bingham, Ongines £cclesiast. W. Beve- 
C. M., p. 134, has a long note in which he rege^ Codex Canon, primit. ecclesia, and 
argues from the traditional accounts of a others. — Mosheim, de Reb. Chr., <Slc., p. 
longer catalogue of bishops in the church of 136 — Tr.] 
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ops of the suburbs and fields. They were an intermediate class, between 
the bishops and the presbyters ; being inferior to the former, [because sub- 
ject to them], and superior to the latter, [because intrusted with discretion- 
ary and permanent power, and performing nearly all the functions of bish- 
ops].{i6) 

^ 14. All the churches, in those primitive limes, were independent bod- 
ies ; or none of them subject to the jurisdiction of any otHer. For though 
the churches which were founded by the apostles themselves, frequently 
had the honour shown them to be consulted in difficult and doubtful cases ; 
yet they had no judicial authority, no control, no power of giving laws. Oa 
the contrary, it is clear as the noonday, that all Christian churches had 
equal rights, and were in all respects on a footing of equality. Nor does 
there appear in this first century, any vestige of that consociation of the 
churches of the same province, which gave rise to ecclesiastical councils, 
and to metropolitans. But rather, as is manifest, it was not till the second 
century, that the custom of holding ecclesiastical councils first began in 
Greece, and thence extended into other province8.(17) 

^15. Among the Christian doctors and ecclesiastical writers, the first 
rank is most clearly due to the apostles themselves, and to certain disciples 
of the apostles, whom God moved to write histories of the transactions of 
Christ and his apostles. The writings of these men are collected into 
one volume, and are in the hands of all who profess to be Christians. In 
regard to the history of these sacred books,(18) and the arguments by 
which their divine authority and their genuineness are evinced,(l9) those 
authors are to be consulted who have written professedly on these subjects. 

^ 16. As to the time when and the persons by whom the books of the 
New Testament were collected into one body or volume, there are various 
opinions or rather conjectures of the learned : for the subject is attended 
with great and almost inexplicable difficulties, to us of these latter times.(20) 
It must suffice us to know, that before the middle of the second century 



(16) [Learned men, who have written 
largely on the subject, hate debated whether 
the ekorepiscopi ranked with bishops or with 
presbyters. See /. Jlforin, de Sacna ec- 
cles. ordinatt., pt. i., exerc. iv. D. BloTidd, 
de Episc. ct Presbyt , sec. iii. W. Beve- 
rege^ Pandect. Canon., torn, ii., p. 176. C. 
Zieglcr^ de Episcopis, 1. i., c. 13, p. 106, &c. 
Peter de Marca^ de Concordia sacerd. et im- 
perii, t. ii., cap. 13, 14. Bahmer^ Adnott. 
ad Petrum de Marca, p. 62, 63. L. Tho- 
massin^ Disciplina ecclcs. vet. et nova,pt. i., 
1. ii., c. 1, p. 215. — But they did not belong 
entirely to either of those orders. — Moshcim^ 
de Reb. Christ, ante Const. M., p. 137.] 

(17) It is commonly said, that the meeting 
of the church in Jerusalem, which is described 
Acts XV., was the first Christian council. 
But this is a perversion of the import of the 
term council. For that meeting was a con- 
ference of only a single church, called to- 
gether for deliberation ; and, if such meet- 
ings may be called ecclesiastical eouncils, a 
multitude of them were held in those primi- 



tive times. An ecclesiastical council is a 
meeting of delegates from a number of eon" 
federate churches. 

(18) See, on this subject, J. A. FabriauSp 
Bibliotheca Grsca, L iv., c. v., p. 122-227, 
[and Jer. Jones^ Method of settling the ca- 
nonical authority of the N. T., 3 vols. 8vo ; 
and the modem Introductions to the books 
of the N. T., in English, by G. Home, and 
J. D. Michaels^ ed. Marsh; and in Ger- 
man, by Haenlinj Krug, Bertholdt, Etch- 
horn, ^Lc-'Tr.} 

(19) The [early] writers in defence of the 
divine authority of the N. T. are enumerated 
by J. A. Fabricius, Delectus argumentorum 
et Syllabus Scriptor. pro vent, relig. Chris- 
tiansB, cap. 26, p 502. [On the subject it- 
self, the modern writers are numerous, and 
generally known. Lardncr and Foley still 
hold the 6r8t rank among the English. — Tr.J 

(20) See Jo. Ens, Biblioth. Sacra, seu 
diairiba de Libror. N. T. canone, Amstel., 
1710, 8vo; and Jo. MdlSy Prolegora. ad 
N. T., sec. i., p. 23, &c. 
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had passed, most of the books composing the New Testament were in 
eTeiy Christian church throughout the known world ; and they were read, 
and were regarded as the divine rule of faith and practice. And hence it 
may he concluded, that it was while some of the apostles were still living, 
and certainly while their disciples and immediate successors were every- 
where to be met with, that these books were separated and distinguished 
from all human compositions. (21) That the /our Gospels were combined, 
during the lifetime of the apostle John, and that the three first Gospels 
received the approbation of this inspired man, we learn expressly from the 
testimony of Eusebius. {22) And why may we not suppose, that the other 
books of the New Testament were collected into one body at the same time ? 
^ 17. There certainly were various causes, requiring this to be done at 
an early period ; and particularly this, that not long after the Saviour's ascen- 
sion, various histories of his life and doctrines, full of impositions and fables^ 
were composed, by persons of no bad intentions perhaps, but who were 
superstitious, simple, and piously fraudulent; and afterwards, various 
other spurious writings were palmed upon the world, falsely inscribed 
with the names of the holy apo8tles.(23) These worthless productions 



(31) See Jo. Frick, de Cars veteris ec- 
c\em circa canon., cap. iiL, p. 86, 6lc. 

(22) Euseh.y Hist. Eccles., lib. iii., cap. 
24. 

(23) Such as remain of these spurious 
works, have been carefully collected by J. 
A. Fabricius, Codex Apocryphus N. Test., 
2 vols. 12mo, p. 2006, Hamb., 2d ed., 
1719. Many learned remarks on them oc- 
cur in Is. de Beausobre, Histoire critique 
des doffmes de Manich^e, liv. ii., p. 337, 
^. [For the information of those who 
have not access to these spurious books, the 
following remarks are introduced. No one 
of all the books contained in the Codex 
Apocryphus N. T. of FabriciuSy speaks 
disrespectfully of Christy of his religion, his 
apostles and followers, or of the canonical 
books of the N. T. They were evidently 
composed with a design to subserve the 
cause of Christianity. They aim to supply 
deficiencies in the true Gospels and Acts, or 
to extend the history by means of oral tradi- 
tions and supplementary accounts, profess- 
edly composed by apostles or by apostolic 
men. At least, this b true of those books 
which bear the title of Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles. These were all designed, either, 
firstf to gratify the laudable curiosity of 
Christians, and to subserve the cause of 
piety ; or, secondly, to put to silence the 
enemies of Christianity, whether Jews or 
pagans, by demonstrating from alleged facts 
and testimony, that Jesus was the Messiah, 
bis doctrines divine, his apostles inspired, 
dec. ; or, lastly^ to display the ingenuity of 
the writer, and to gratify the fancy by a 
harmless fiction. The only parts of this col- 
lection which do not seem to me to fall un- 

Vol. I.— K 



der one or other of these classes, are such 
as by mistake, have been ascribed to the 
apostles and evangelists ; such are the Lit- 
urgies, the Creed, and the Canons, which 
eo under their names. Of those which are 
Jost^ no judgment can be fonned but by tes- 
timony. Perhaps some of them were com- 
posed with hostile views towards the ca- 
nonical scriptures. — The following account 
of the contents of the Codex Apocryphus 
N. T. may not be unacceptable or useless 
to many. On opening the first volume, we 
meet with (1) "The Gospel of the Nativity 
of Mary," Latin, in 10 sections, p. 19-^. 
--(2) " The Previous Gospel, (Protevange 
Hum), ascribed to Jame« the Just, the broth- 
er of our Lord," Gr. and Lat., in 25 sect., 
p. 66-12.5.— (3) ♦^The Gospel of the Infan- 
cy of Christ, ascribed to Thomas the apos- 
tle," Gr. and Lat., in 7 sect., p 156-167. 
— (4) ** The Gospel of the Infancy, transla- 
ted from the Arabic, by Henry Sikesj^ 
Latin, in 55 sect, p. 168-211. It is the 
aim of all these to supply deficiencies in the 
beginning of the true Gospels, by acquaint- 
ing us more fully with the history of the 
Virgin Mary^ Joseph^ Elizabeth, &c., and 
with the birth, infancy, and childhood of 
CAn J/.— Next follow (6) "The Gospel of 
NicodemuSf" or, as it is sometimes called, 
" The Acts of Pilate,*^ relating to the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection of Christy Latin, in 
27 sect., p. 238-298.— (6) Three " Epistles 
of Pilate to Tiberius the emperor," givincr 
account of the condemnation, death, and 
resurrection of Christy Latin, about 2 pages. 
—(7) " The Epistle of Lenitdus to the Ro- 
man senate,'* describing the person and 
manners of Christy Latin, on$ page. — The 
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would have worked great confusion, and would have rendered both the 
history and the religion of Christ uncertain, had not the rulers of churches 
seasonably interposed, and caused the books which were truly divine and 
which came from apostolic hands, to be speedily separated from that mass 
of trash, and collected into a volume by themselves. 

^18. Next after the apostles, Clement^ the bishop of Rome, obtained 
very high reputation as one of the writers of this century. The accounts 
we have at this day of his life, actions, and death, are, for the most part, 
uncertain.(24) There are still extant, two epistles to the Corinthians 



three last, (No. 5, 6, 7), were intended to 
be valuable appendages to the true Gospels, 
and to contain irrefragable proofs^ that Jesus 
was the Messiah, and clothed with divine 
authority. — Then follow, the writings as- 
cribed to Christ himself; viz., his corre- 
spondence with Abgarust king of Edessa ; 
which is to be found in EusehiuSt Hist. £c- 
cles., 1. i., c. 13, and in various modem 
works. These letters seem to have higher 
claims to authenticity, than any other pieces 
in this collection ; and yet few, if any, of the 
judicious, will now admit them to be genu- 
ine. — Fahricius next gives a catalogue of 
about forty apocryphal Gospels, or of all the 
spuhous Gospels, of which the slightest no- 
tice can be found in antiquity. These are 
all, of course, now lost, or buried in the rub- 
bish of old libraries, except the few which 
are contained in the previous list. — Vol. i., 
pt. ii., begins with **The apocryphal Acts 
of the Apostles, or the history of their con- 
flicts ; ascribed to Abdias, the first bishop 
of Babylonia,*' libri x, Latin, p. 402-742. 
This history summarily recounts what the 
canonical books relate of each of the 12 apos- 
tles, and then follows them severally through 
their various travels and labours, till their 
death or martyrdom. It was probably com- 
piled in the middle ages, (it is first men- 
tioned by James, a bishop of Geneva, in the 
13th century), and by a monk, who was well 
acquainted with the ancient legendary tales, 
and who had good intentions ; but who never- 
theless was incompetent to distinguish what 
was true from what was false. — Then foU 
lows a catalogue of all the ancient biogra- 
phies of individual apostles and apostolic 
men, which FaJbricius could hear of; in all, 
36 in number. Many of these were profess- 
edly compiled several centuries after the 
apostles were dead, and all of them that still 
remain are mere legends, of little or no value. 
Most of those that have been published, are 
to be met with in the Martyrologies and in 
the AcU Sanctorum. — FaJbricius next gives 
us apocryphal Epistles, ascribed to the Vir- 

E'n ifary, to Paul, and to Peter. — Mary's 
tters are but three, and those very short. 
One is addressed to St. IgwUms, in 9 lioea ; 



another, to the people of Marseilles, in 1 1 
lines ; and the third, to the people of Flor- 
ence, in 4 lines. To St. Paul is attributed 
a short Epistle to the Laodiceans, Gr. and 
Lat. It is a tolerable compilation from his 
genuine epistles. Then follows a gentle- 
manly but vapid coirespondence, in Latin ; 
said to have passed between St. Paul and 
Seneca, the Roman philosopher. It com- 
prises 14 short letters, full of compliments 
and of very little else.— Pou/'* third Kpistle 
to the Corinthians has not had the honour 
to be ptihlished. — There is one epistle of the 
apostle Peter, addressed to the apostle 
James, still citant in the Clementina, or 
spurious works of Clemens Romanus. — Of 
spurious Revelations, Fahricius enumerates 
twelve ; most of which are either lost, or 
have not been judged worth publishing. 
The Shepherd of Hermas and the ivth book 
of Esdras, are the |wo best known, and the 
most valuable. — The 2d vol. of the Codex 
opens with the ancient Liturgies, going un- 
der the names of the apostles and evangelist^ 
They are six; viz., those which bear the 
names of St. James, St. Peter, St. JoAn, 
St. Matthew, and St. Luke ; together with 
a short prayer, ascribed to St. John. These 
Liturgies, doubtless, are quite ancient. We 
may believe them to have been actually used 
by different churches, which supposed they 
were in accordance with the instructions of 
their favourite apostles. — To these Liturgies 
are subjoined nine Canons or ecclesiastical 
laws, said to have been adopted in a council 
of the apostles, held at Antioch ; and finally, 
the Apostles' Creed, which many of the an- 
cients supposed, was formed by the apostles 
themselves. — The Appendix to the Codex 
gleans up some fragments and additional no- 
tices of the pieces before mentioned, and 
then closes with the Shepherd of Hermas^ 
accompanied with notes. — Tr.} 

(24) Subsequent to Tillcmont, [Memoires 
pour servir a Thistoire de PEglisc. torn, ii., 
pt. i., p. 279], Cotelier, [Patres Apostol], 
and GraJbe, [Spicileg. patrum, saec. i., p. 264, 
&-C.], Philip Rondimnus has collected all 
that is known of this mreat man, in the first 
of his two books, de S. Clemente, papa ei 
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bearing his name, written in Greek ; of these, it is generally supposed that 
the first is genuine, and that the second is falsely palmed upon the holy 
man by some deceiver. (25) Yet even the first epistle seems to have been 
corrupted by some indiscreet person, who was sorry to see no more marks 
of erudition and genius in a production of so great a man. (26) 

^.19 The other works which bear the name of Clement, namely, the 
apostolic Canons, the apostolic Constitutions, the Recognitions of Clement^ 
and the Clementina ; were fraudulently ascribed to this eminent father, by 
some deceiver, for the purpose of procuring them greater authority. This, 
all now concede.(27) The apostolic Canons are LXXXV ecclesiastical 
Laws ; and they exhibit the principles of discipline received in the Greek 
and Oriental churches, in the second aiid third centuries. The VJIl 
Books of apostolical Constitutions, are the work of some austere and 
melancholy author, who designed to reform the worship and discipline of 
the church, which he thought were fallen from their original purity and 
sanctity, and who ventured to prefix the names of the apostles to his pre- 
cepts and regulations, in order to give them currency.(28) The Recog- 

Lond., 1753, and Herm. Venema followed, 



maityre, ejusque Basilica in urbe Rorna^ 
Rome, 1706, 4to. [See also Bowers^ Lives 
of the Popes, vol. i., p. 14-20, ed. 2d. 
Clemens was, perhaps, the person mention* 
ed by Paul, Philip, iv., 3. He was one of 
the most distinguished Roman Christians, 
became bishop of Rome towards the close 
of the century, and is said to have lived till 
the third year of TrajaiCs reign, or about 
A.D. 100.— Tr] 

(25) The editions of ClemenVs epistles to 
the Corinthians are mentioned by J. A. Fa- 
hriciuSy Biblioth. Gneca, lib. iv., c. 5, p. 175, 
&c., to which must be added the edition of 
Hen. Wotton, Cantab., 1718, 8vo, which is 
preferable to the preceding editions, in many 
respects. [The English reader may find 
them both, together with some account of 
this author, in Abp. Wakens genuine epistles 
of the Apostolical Fathers, translatea, 6cc. 
An ample account of them is given by N. 
LardneTy Credibility of the Gospel History, 
pt. ii., vol. i., p. 283, ed. Lond., 1816.— Tr.] 

(26) See J. B. Cotelier, Patres Apostolici, 
tom. i., p. 133, 134, and Edw. ncmhardf 
Adnotatiuncnlae ad Clementem, in the last 
edition of the Patres Apostol., by J. le Clerc. 
These annotations if. Wotton has in vain 
attempted to confute in his notes on the 
epistle of Clement. — [Besides the two epi»* 
ties to the Corinthians, there are extant, in 



in three printed letters, 1754. WetxteintG' 
plied to the former; but dying in March, 
1754, he left the controversy with the latter 
to Andrew Galand, who prosecuted it in his 
Bibliotheca vet. Patrum, dissert, ii., cap. ii. ; 
also in Sjprcnger^s Thesaurus rei Patrist., 
tom. i., p. 60, (&c. These epistles are not 
mentioned by any writer till near the end 
of the fourth century. They were probably 
composed in the Oriental church, at the 
close of the second century, or in the third ; 
and for the double purpose of recommending 
celibacy, and reprehending the abuses of such 
a life. See A. Neander'*s Kirchengeschichte, 
vol. i., pt. iii., p. 1103, &c.— TV.] 

(27) For the history and various editions 
of these works, see Thorn. Ittig, Diss, de 
Patribus Apostol., prefixed to his Bibliothe- 
ca Patrum Apostol., and his Diss, de Pseud- 
epigraphis Apostol., annexed to his Appendix 
ad Ijibrum de Haeresiarchis aevi Apostol. ; 
abo J. A. FahriciuSj Biblioth. Graeca, 1. v., 
cap. i., p. 31, &c. ; and 1. vi., cap. i., p. 4, &c. 
[The best edition is that of Coletier, repub- 
lished hvLe Clerc, 2 vols, fol., Amstel., 
1724.— Tr.J 

(28) The various opinions of the learned 
respecting the apostolic canons and constitu- 
tions, are collected by J. F. Buddeus, Isag- 
oge in Theologiam, pt. ii., cap. v., p 746. 



Syriac, two other epistles ascribed to Citmr- [See JBp. Beverege, Notes on these Canons, 



en/, entitled de Virginitate, seu ad Virgines. 
They were first brought to Europe by Sir 
James Porter, British ambassador at Con- 
stantinople ; and were published, with a Lat- 
in translation accompanying the Syriac text, 
by J. J. Wetstein, at the end of the 2d vol. 
of his very learned Gr. N. Testament, Lugd. 
Bat., 1752. Dr. N. Lardner assailed their 
genuineness in a Diss, of 60 pages, 8vo, 



and his Codex Canonum eccles. prim, vin- 
dic. et illustratus, Lond., 1678, 4to.— The 
canons themselves make a part of the Cor- 
pus Juris Canonic!, and are also inserted in 
Binius* and other large histories of the coun- 
cils. They are valuable documents respect- 
ing the order and discipline of the church, 
about the third century. The apostolic can' 
stUutions seem to have undergone changes 
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nitions of Clement^ wliich differ but little from the Clementina, are ingeni- 
ous and pretty fables ; composed by some Alexandrioe Jewish Christian 
and philosopher, of the third century, to meet the attacks of the Jews, 
Gnostics, and philosophers upon the Christian religion, in a new manner. 
A careful perusal of them, will assist a person much, in gaining a knowl- 
edge of the state of the ancient Christian church.(29) 

6 20. The Apostolic Fathers as they are called, are those Christian 
wnters who were conversant either with the apostles themselves, or with 
their immediate disciples. Among these, the next after Clement was 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, a disciple and companion of the apostles. 
He suffered martyrdom under Trajan ; being exposed to wild beasts, in 
the theatre at Rome.(30) There are extant several epistles bearing his 
name ; and concerning which the learned have had long and sharp con- 
tests. The seven^ written while he was on his way to Rome, as published 
A.D. 1646, by J. Vossius, from a Florentine MS., are by most writers 
accounted genuine ; but the others are generally rejected as forgeries. 
To this opinion I cheerfully accede ; and yet I must acknowledge, that 
the genuineness of the epistle to Polycarp^ on account of its difference in 
style, appears to me very dubious ; and indeed the whole subject of the Ig- 
natian epistles in general, is involved in much obscurity and perplexity.(31) 



since their first formation, and probably by 
Arian hands in the fourth century. They 
are voluminous and minute regulations, re- 
specting ecclesiastical discipline and wor- 
ship. They are of considerable use in de- 
termining yarious points of practice in the 
church, durinff the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries. — 2V.] 

(29) See MosheinCB Diss, de turbata per 
recentiores Platonicos ecclesia, in the first 
vol. of his Dissertt. ad Historiam £ccl. 
pertmentes, ^ 34, p. 174, &c. [The Apos- 
tolic Canons and Constitutions were ascribed 
to Clement as the collector and ]^Misher 
only. The Recognitions, Clementma, &c., 
are ascribed to him as the author. — The 
writings belonging to this latter class, are 
three different works on the same subject, 
and written after the same general plan. 
They all, doubtless, had one and the same 
author, who rewrote his own work, for the 
sake of giving it a better form. The sub- 
stance of them all, is, Clement's history of 
his own dissatisfaction with paganism ; his 
first and slight knowledge ot Christianity, 
which induced him to journey from Rome 
to Palestine ; there he met with Peter, and 
for some time resided and travelled with 
him, heard his public discourses, and wit- 
nessed his combats, particularly with Sim/m 
Magtis; and in private conversations with 
the apostles, everything pertaining not only 
to Christianity, but to cosmogony, physics, 

Eneumatology, &c., was fully explained to 
im. The three works often relate precisely 
the same things, and in the same words; 
but they not unii«quently dififer in the fulness 



of the details, and in many of the minor points 
both of doctrine and of fact . The first is en- 
titled Sti Clementis Romani Recognitiones. 
The original is lost ; so that we have oxAy 
the Latin translation of Rufinus. It is di- 
vided into 10 books, and fills 111 large folio 
pages. The second is the Clementina, (ra 
KXfjfjievTiva), first published Gr. and Lat. by 
CoteUer, in 146 folio pages. It commences 
with an epistle of Peter, and another of 
Clement, addressed to the apostle James. 
The body of the work, instead of being di- 
vided into books and chapters like the Rec- 
ognitions, is thrown into 19 discourses or 
homilies, (ofiiXtai), as deUvered by Peter, 
but committed to writing by Clement. The 
third is the CUmenlitu Epttome, or abridged 
account of the acts, travels, and discourses 
of Peter, together with the epistle of Clement 
to James, Gr. and Lat., 62 p. fol. This is, 
as its title implies, a mere abridgment of the 
two preceding works. — Tr.] 

(30) See Seb. de Tillcmont, M^moires 
pour scrvir k Thistoire de TEglise, torn, ii., 
pt. ii., p. 42-80. 

(31) In regard to these epistles, consult 
J. A. Fabriaus, Biblioth. Graeca, lib. v, 
cap. i., p. 38-47. [EiMebius, Hist. Eccl, 
iii., 36, makes very honourable mention of 
Ignatius and his epistles ; and describes his 
conduct while on his way to Rome the place 
of his martyrdom. The account of his mar- 
tyrdom, which is printed along wiih his epis- 
tles, gives a still fuller account of this emi- 
nent father. It is clear that he suffered 
death in the reign of Trajan ; but whether 
A.D. 107 or 116 is uncertain. Rome was 
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^21. Polyearp^ bishop of Sin3rTna, suffered martyrdom at an extreme 
age, in the middle of the second century. The epistle addressed to the 
Philippians, which is ascribed to him, is by some accounted genuine, and 
by others spurious : which of these are in the right, it is difficult to deter- 
mine.(32) The Epistle of Barnabas as it is called, was, in my judgment, 
the production of some Jewish Christian who lived in this century, [or the 
next], who had no bad intentions, but possessed little genius and was in- 
fected with the fabulous opinions of the Jews. He was clearly a dif- 
ferent person from Barnabas^ the companion of St. Pau/.(d3) The book 
entitled the Shepherd ofHermas, (so called, because an angel, in the form 
and habit of a shepherd, is the leading character in the drama), was com- 
posed in the second century by Hermas, the brother of Pius the Roman 
bi8hop.(34) The writer, if he was indeed sane, deemed it proper to forge 

minibus circomferuntur, Geneva, 1666, 4to. 



the place of his martyrdom, and wild beasts 
his executioners. On his way from Antioch, 
ike was enraptured with his prospect of dying 
a martyr, and wrote, probably, all his epistles. 
Eusebnts says : " He confirmed the churches 
in every city through which he passed, by 
discourses and exhortations ; warning them 
most especially, to take heed of the heresies, 
which then first sprung up and increased." 
— From Smyrna, (according to Etisebius), 
be wrote four of his epistles ; viz., to the 
choicbes of Ephesus, Magnesia, Trail is, and 
Rome. The last of these was, to entreat the 
Roman Christians not to interpose and pre- 
vent his martyrdom. From Troas he wrote 
three other epistles; viz., to the churches 
of Philadelphia and of Smyrna, and to his 
friend Polyearp. Of these seven epistles, 
thane are duplicate copies still extant ; that 
is, copies of a larger and of a smaller size. 
The latter are those which many suppose to 
be genuine. Besides these, there are extant 
Jbe other Greek epistles, and as many more 
in Latin; which are now universally re- 
jected: viz., ad Mariam Caseibolitam, ad 
Tarsefuee, ad AnHochenos, ad Heronem 
Anttochenum Diaeonem, ad PhiUipenees ; 
also, in Latin, one firom the Yirgm mary to 
IgnatiuM, and his reply ; two firom Ignatius 
to St. John ; and one of Maria Cassibolita 



But each of these is supported l^ a host of 
able polemics. The truth is, that the exter- 
nal evidence, or that from ancient testimony, 
makes much for the genuineness of these 
epistles, though equally for the larger as for 
the smaller. The internal evidence is di- 
vided ; and, of course, affords ground for 
arguments on both sides. Moderate men 
of various sects, and especially Lutherans, 
are disposed to admit the genuineness of the 
epistles in their shorter form ; but to regard 
them as interpolated and altered. An Eng- 
lish translation of them and of the martyr- 
dom of Ignatius J may be seen in Archbishop 
Wakens genuine Epistles of the Apostolic 
Fathers.— Tr.] 

(32) Concerning Polyearp and his epistle, 
see Tillemontj Memoires pour servir k VHis- 
toire de TEglise, tom. ii., pt. ii., p. 287, and 
J. A. Fabrieius^ Biblioth. Gr., lib. v., cap. i., 
p. 47. [Also W. Cave, Life of Polyearp, 
in his Apostolici, or, Lives of the Primitive 
Fathers, Lond , 1677, fol. The epistle of 
Polyearp, (the genuineness of which, if not 
certain, is highly probable), and the epistle 
of the church of Smyrna, concerning the 
martyrdom of Polyearp, (which few if any 
now call in question), are given in English, 
in Arch. Wake*s Genuine epistles, &c. See 



to Ignatius. — It is the singular fortune of J. E. C. Schmidts Handbuch der Kircheng. 



the seven first epistles of ^natius to have 
become the subject of sectarian controversy 
among Protestants. In these epistles, the 
dignity and authority of bishops are exalted 
higher than in any other writings of this age. 
Hence, the strenuous advocates for the apos- 
tolic origin of episcopacy, prize and defend 
these epistles with no ordinary interest; 
while the reformed divines, and especially 
Ihoae of Holland, France, and Switzerlan<^ 
them with equal ardour. The most 
ninent champions are Bishop Pearson, in 



Giessen, 1824, vol. i.,p. 128, 424.— Tr.] 

(33) (Concerning BamaJbaSy see THUenumt, 
Memoires, dec., tome i., pt. iii., p. 1043. 
Thorn. Ittig, Selects historiae eccles. capita, 
sec. i., cap. i., ^ 14, p. 20, and J. A. Fabri- 
dus, Bibhoth. Gr., lib. iv., cap. v., ^ 14, p. 
173, and lib. v., cap. i., i^ 4, p. 3, and var 
nous others. [This ancient monument of 
the Christian church, is likewise translated 
by Archbishop Wake, Genuine Epistles, dec. 
Its possible genuineness is maintained by J. 
E. C. Schmidt, ubi sup., vol. i., p. 416, &c. 
Vindicia ep'istolarum Ignatii, Cantabr., — but is confuted hy A. Neander, Kirchen- 
167S, 4to, and John DailU, de Scriptis qua gesch., vol. i., pt. iii., p. 1100, dec. — Tr.] 
Mb Dionyni Areop. et Ignatii Antioch. no- (34) This is now manifest from the veiy 
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dialogues held with God and angels, in order to insinuate what he re- 
garded as salutary truths, more effectually into the minds of his readers. 
But his celestial spirits talk more insipidly, than our scavengers and por- 
ters.(35) 

§ 22. All these writers of this first and infantile age of the church, pos- 
sessed little learning, genius, or eloquence ; but in their simple and un- 
polished manner they express elevated piety .(36) And this is honourable 
rather than reproachful to the (*hristian cause. For, that a large part uf 
the human race should have been converted to Christ by illiterate and im- 
becile men, shows that the propagation of Christianity must be ascribed, 
not to human abilities and eloquence, but to a divine power. 



CHAPTER nr. 



HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN DdCTRlNES AMD RELIGION. 

9 1. The Nature and the Standard of the Christian Religion. — ^ 2. Interpretation of the 
Scriptures.— 4 3- Mode of teaching Christianity. — ^ 4. The Apostles' Creed. — ^ 5. 
Distinction between Catechumens and the Faithful. — ^ 6. Mode of instructing Cate* 
chumens. — ^ 7. Instruction of Children ; Schools and Academies. — <f 8. Secret Doc- 
trine. — ^ 9. Lives and Characters of Christians. — ^ 10. Excommunication. — ^ 11. 
Controversies among Christians. — ^ 12. Contest about the Terms of Salvation.— ^ 13. 
Judaizing Christians. 

§ 1. The whole of the Christian religion is comprehended in two parts ; 
the one of which teaches what we are to believe^ in regard to religious sub- 
jects ; and the other, how we ought to live. The former is, by the apos* 
ties, denominated the mystery (jiv^Tipcov)^ or the truth (dkrideia) ; and the 



ancient FrcLgmerU of a. Treatise on the Can' 
on of the Holy Scriptures^ published a few 
years ago by Lud, Antony Muratori, (from 
an ancient NfS. found at Milan), in his an- 
tiq. Italicar. medii levi, tom. iii., Diss xliii., 
p. 853, 6lc. [But the genuineness and au- 
thority of this treatise itself, are now very 
much questioned by the learned ; so that the 
true author of the Shepherd of Herraas is 
still unknown. — Tri 

(35) For the best edition of Hernias we 
are indebted to J. A. Fahrichis^ who sub- 
joined it to the third vol. of his Codex Apoc- 
ryph. N T. He also treats of this writer in 
his Biblioth. Graeca, 1. v., cap. ix., ^ 9, p. 
7. See also Tko. Ittig, de Patrihus Apos- 
tolicis, ^ 56, p. 184, dec. [and in his Sclecta 
historise cedes, capita, ^ 1, p. 65, and !55- 
179. The Shepherd of llnrmas is translated 
by Archbish. WoAc, Genuine Epistles, dec, 
and though wild and fanciful, yet, from the 
pious spirit which it breathes, and the insight 
It gives us into the speculations of the early 
Christians^ it is not a useless book. — Tr.} 



(36) The writers above named are denom> 
inatcd the Apostolic Fathers ; and they aro 
often published together. The best editions 
are by J. Bapt. Cotelier, Paris, 1672, re- 
edited by J. le Clerc, Antw., 1698, and 
again at Amsterd., 1724, 2 vols, fol., with 
numerous notes by both the editors and by- 
others. [This last and best edition, Gr. and 
Lat., contains all that has been ascribed to 
the Apostolic Fathers, whether truly or false- 
ly. The portions which Archbishop Waie 
rcjprded as genuine, he translated and pub- 
lished with a preliminary discourse of 136 
pages, 2d ed. Lond., 1710, 8vo — The value 
of the genuine works of these fathers, is to 
learned theology very small ; but as affording 
us acquaintance with the true spirit and sen- 
timents and reasonings of Christians in the 
very first ages after the apostles, they are of 
inestimable value. — If any one wishes to 
know what was the simplicity and god/y 
sincerity of that first and infantile age of the 
church, let him read the Apostolic Father*. 
-TV.] 
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\9i'ieT godliness or piety {kvff^6eia); 1 Timothy iii., 9; vi., 3; Titos i., 1. 
The rule and standard of both, are those books which God dictated to cer- 
tain individuals, either before or after the birth of Christ. These books ii 
has long been the custom to denominate the Old and the New Testaments. 

§ 2. Provision therefore was early made, both by the apostles and their 
disciples, that these books should be in the hands of all Christians ; that 
they should be publicly read in their assemblies ; and be applied both to 
enlighten their minds with truth, and to advance them in piety. Those 
who expounded the Scriptures, studied simplicity and plainness. Yet it is 
not to be denied, that even in this century the perverse Jewish custom of 
obscuring the plain language of Scripture by forced and frigid allegories, 
and of diverting words from their natural and proper meaning in order to 
extort from them some recondite sense, found some admirers and imitators 
among Christians. Besides others, Barnabas^ whose epistle is still extant, 
is proof of this. 

§ 3. The manner of teaching religious truths was perfectly simple, and 
remote from all the rules of the philosophers, and all the precepts of human 
art. This is manifest, not only from the epistles of the apostles, but from 
all the monuments of this century which have come down to us. Nor did 
any apostle or any one of their immediate disciples, collect and arrange 
the principal doctrines of Christianity in a scientific or regular system. 
The circumstances of the times did not require this ; and the followers of 
Christ were more solicitous to exhibit the religion they had embraced, by 
their tempers and their conduct, than to explain its principles scientifically, 
and arrange them according to the precepts of art. 

§ 4. There is indeed extant, a brief summary of Christian doctrines, 
whjch is called the Apostles* Creed; and which, from the fourth century 
onward, was attributed to Christ^s ambassadors themselves. But at this 
day, all who have any knowledge of antiquity, confess unanimously that 
this opinion is a mistake, and has no foundation. ( 1 ) 1'hose judge far more 
wisoly and rationally, who think that this creed arose from small begin- 
nings, and was gradually enlarged as occasions required in order to ex- 
clnde new errors from the church. (2) 

(1) See J. Ft. Buddeits, Isagoge ad The- rial change ; as appears from comparing the 
ologiam, 1. ii., c. ii., ^ 2, p. 441, and J. G. formnlaa of faith giyen by Irerutiis, A.D. 
WiufcA, Introduct. in libros symboUcos, I. i., 175, (adv. Her. i., 10, and iii., 4), and by 
cap. ii., p. 87, &c. TertuUtan, A.D. 192, (de Virgin, veland., 

(2) Tnis is shown, with no less learning cap. i. — contra Praxeam, cap. ii. — Prss' 
than ingenuity, by Peter King, Histoiy of cripct. adv. Hsret.,'cap. xiii.), with the forms 
ifae Apostles' Creed ; which G. (Hearius of the Creed in all subsequent writers down 
translated into Latin, and published, Lips., to the present time. See these forms col- 
1704, 8vo. But those who read this book lectedby C. G. F. Walchy in his Bibliotheca 
sboald be apprized, that the noble author symbolica vetus, Lemgo, 1770, 8vo. Yet 
often gives as conjectures instead of argu- there were some variations in its form, as 
ments ; and that his conjectures do not al- used by different churches ; and additiont 
ways deserve to be implicitly received. — [ Al- were made to it from time to time. — Besides 
tboofrb the Apostles* Creed was not compo- serving as the general test of Christisn ortho- 
sed in a council of apostles, as was supposed doxy, the principal use of this creed, in the 
in the days of Rufinus (Ruf. de Symbola ; third and following centuries, was to guide 
subjoined to Cypriani Opera), yet it appears catechists in training and instructing the 
tolttvebecn Xhe general Creed of the Chris- catechumens in the principles of Christian- 
tian Church, from, at least, the close of the ity. See Cyril of Jernsaletn, (Catechesis, 
s«r4fnd century down to the reformation, passim), Rufinus, (de Symbola), and Angus* 
Nor did it undergo any very great or mate- ttne, (Sermo i.. ad Catecbum., 0pp., torn. 
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§ 5. At I he first promulgation of the gospel, all who professed firmly to 
believe that Jesus was the only redeemer of mankind, and who promised 
to lead a holy life conformable to the religion he taught, were receiyed 
immediately among the disciples of Christ : nor did a more full instruction 
in the principles of Christianity precede their baptism^ but followed afler it. 
But afterwards, when churches were everywhere established and organized, 
for very just reasons this custom was changed ; and none were admitted 
to the sacred font unless previously well instructed in the primary truths 
of religion, and aOTording indubitable evidence of a sincere and holy char- 
acter. And hence arose the distinction between catechumens^ or such as 
were in a course of instruction and discipline under the care of certain 
persons, and the faithful, who were admitted to all the mysteries, having 
been initiated and consecrated by baptism.(3) 

§ 6. The instruction given to the catechumens was difierent, according 
to their genius and capacity. For those of feeble minds were instructed 
only in the more general and fundamental principles of religion ; while 
those who appeared capable of grasping and comprehending all Christian 
knowledge, were instructed in every thing that could render a Christian sta- 
ble and perfect according to the views of that age. The business of in- 



vi., p. 399-406, ed. Benedict). — It is a most 
valuable monument of the chuich ; because 
it shows what in the early ages were consid- 
ered as the great, the peculiar, and the es- 
sential doctrines of the gospel ; viz., those 
all important fcLcts which are summarily re* 
counted in this creed. The common form 
of it in the fourth century, as used in most 
churches in Europe, Asia, and Africa, ex- 
cept some slight verbal discrepancesi vras 
the following. 

In Greek. Tiigevu etg "deov {iruTepa) 
fravTOKparopa. kcu et^ ;tptrov iT/erav, viov 
avT8 TOP fiovoyevjj (jiovoyevvijTOv)^ rov kv- 
piov ijfiunf, Tou yevvfi^evra e/c nvevfiarog 
dyis Kat MapACf ttjc nap^evH^ rov ein Hov- 
Tiu IliXaTB ^avpo^evra^ {kcu) ra^evra, 
{kui) t^ TptTTf ijfiepq. avag-avra ck (twv) vex- 
puVf avatavra eig th^ npavHQ^ {kcu) Ka^jffie- 
vov ev Se^ig. m Ttarpo^^ d^ev epxerai xpivcu 
{xpiveiv) Cf^vTog kui vexpttg. Kat eig {to) ay- 
lov fcvevfia^ uyuiv eKKktiaiav^ a^eaiv dfiap- 
Tuw, aapKog avag'cujtv. 

In Latin. Credo in Deum Pairem om- 
nipotentem. £t in Christum Jesum, uni- 
cum filium ejus, Dominum nostrum: qui 
natus est de Spirilu Sancto ex Maria vir- 
gine ; crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato, et sepul- 
tus. Tertia die resurrexit a mortuis ; as- 
cendit in coelos. sedet ad dcxtram Patris ; 
inde venturus est judicaro vivos et mortuos. 
Et in Spiritum Sanctum : sanctam ecclosi- 
am ; remissionem peccatorum, carnis resur- 
rectionem. 

In English. I believe in God, the Fa- 
ther, almighty ; and in Jesus Christ, his 
only begotten son, our I^rd, who was bom 
of the Virgin Mary by the Holy Ghost, was 



crucified under Pontius Pilate, buried, arose 
from the dead on the third day, ascended 
to the heavens, and sits at the right band of 
the Father ; whence he will come, to judgo 
the living and the dead ; and in the Holy 
Spirit ; the holy church ; the remission of. 
sins ; and the resurrection of the body. 

A few centuries later, it attained in the 
Romish church its ampler form, in which it 
has since been adopted by most Protestant 
churches : as follows. " I believe in God, 
the Father, almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth : and in Jesus Christ, his only son, our 
Lord ; who was conceived by th6 Hulv 
Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary, suffeieii 
under Pontius Pilate, was cruciiicd, dead, 
and buried, he descended into hell, the third 
day he arose again from the dead, ascended 
into heaven, and sittoth on the right hand of 
God, the Father, almighty ; from thence he 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy cath- 
olic church, the communion of saints, the 
forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
bo^, and the life everlasting. Amen.'* 

Besides those mentioned by Moskeim^ the 
principal writers on this Creed, are Cyri/, 
Rujmu8^ and Augustine, as above ; and G 
J. Vossius, (de Tribus Symbolis, Opp , 
tom. vi., p. 607, &c.) Archbishop Usher; 
(de Rom. Eccles. aliisque Fidei Symbolis) ; 
Bishop Pcar*on, (on the Creed) ; C. Sui- 
cer, (Thesaur. Eccles. voce Sv/<5o^^>v), and 
/. Bingham^ Antiq. Eccl., lib. x. — Tr.] 

(3) [See /. Bingham, Orig. Eccles., lib. 
iii., cap. iv.. and Tob. Pfanner^ de Cate- 
chuminis veterum, Vmanas, 168S, 13mo — 
Tr] 
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stracting those of superior capacity and genius, was committed to men of 
gravity and erudition in the larger churches. Hence the ancient doctors 
generally divide rheir Aocks into two classes of persons, the one compri- 
sing such as received solid and thorough instruction, the other embracing 
the more ignorant. Nor do they conceal the fact, that different modes of 
teaching were adopted in reference to these two classes.(4) 

§ 7. There can be no doubt, but that the children of Christians were 
carefully trained up from their infancy, and were early put to reading the 
sacred books and learning the principles of religion. For this purpose, 
schools were erected everywhere from the beginning. From these schools 
for children, we must distinguish those seminaries of the early Christians, 
erected extensively in the larger cities, at which adults and especial!}' such 
as aspired to be public teachers, were instructed and educated in all branch- 
es of learning both human and divine. Such seminaries, in which 3')ung 
men devoted to the sacred office were taught whatever was necessary to 
qualify them properly for it, the apostles of Christ undoubtedly both set 
up themselves and directed others to set up; 2 Timothy ii., 2. St. John 
at Ephesus, and Polyearp at Smyrna, established such schools.(5) Among 
these seminaries, in subsequent times, none was more celebrated thiix 
that at Alexandria ; which is commonly called a catechetic school^ and wa 
said to be erected by St. Mark.{6) 

§ 8.. What many tell us, that the ancient Christians had their popular 
and their secret doctrines, and did not communicate to all classes the same 
instructions ; may be admitted as true if it be rightly explained. For, 
those whom they would induce to embrace Christy were not introduced at 
once to the high mysteries of religion which exceed the grasp of the hu- 



(4) [See Origen^ adv. Celsum, lib. iii., p. 
1 43. The apostles themselves seem to have 
been the authors of this practice, of which 
we have vestiges, 1 Cor. iii., 2 ; Heb. v., 
12.— 5cA/.] 

(5) Irenvcus, adv. Haer., 1. ii., c. 22, p. 
148, ed. Massuet. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 
hb. v., c. 20. — [The proofs referred to here 
and in the text, are quite insufficient to 
evince, that in the^r^^ century, or even in the 
former pan of the secondy Christians estab- 
lished regtUar schools for their children, and 
academies for their young men Paulas di- 
rection to Timoikyn (2 Epis., ii., 2), "The 
things thou hast heard of me, — the same 
comnui thou to faithful men^ who shall be 
able to teach others also ;" seems to have 
no distinct reference to a regular public 
school^ either for boys or young men. And 
the passages in Irenaua and Eusebius re- 
ferred to. speak only of the gcTieral ijutruc- 
tion and advantages, which the neighbouring 
clergy and others derived from the apostle 
John ; and of the interesting coneersations 
of Polyearp. If we consider the poverty and 
embarrassments of the first Christians, we 
can hardly suppose, they could have erected 
such schools and academies. And from the 
great pemuy of writers, and of learned men 

Vol. I.— L 



of any sort, in the eaily church, — Justin 
Martyrt a converted philosopher in the mid* 
die of the second century, being the first 
learned writer after the apostles ; — it seems 
most probable, that till past the middle of 
the second century, the means of education 
among Christians were very slender ; and 
by no means so general and so ample as Dr. 
Mosheim supposes. — Tr.'\ 

(6) See J. A. Schmidt, Diss, dc schola 
catechet Alexandr., prefixed to the tract of 
A. Hyperius, de Catechesi ; also Dom. Ait- 
lisiusj delle Scuolesacrc, lib. ii., c. i., ii., p. 
6-17, and c. xxi., p. 92, &c. Concerning 
the larger schools of Christians in the East, 
at Edessa, Nisibis, Selcucia, and concerning 
the ancient Christian schools in general, 
see J. S. Asseman, Biblioth. orient. Clem. 
Vat., torn, iii., p ii., p. 914-919.— [The an- 
cient tradition, preserved by Jerome, (Je 
Scriptor. lUustr., cap. 36), that St. Mark 
was the founder of the catechetic school at 
Alexandria, deserves but Utile credit ; since 
all antiquity is silent respecting a Christian 
school there, or any teacher, or student, in 
it, till the days of Pantsnus and his pupil 
Clemens Alex., near the close of the secmui 
centuiT. See Schroeckh, BLiichengesch., 
Yol. iiL, p. 188, &c.— TV.] 
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man miml, hut were first instructed in (he doctrines which reason can com- 
prehend, till they were able to bear the more sublime and difficuh truths^ 
And a(u;r\vard, those who ranked among believers, were not all instructed 
in the same manner ; but one was di reeled (o study and treasure up in hi» 
mind more or fewer things than another. Whoever would understand 
more ihan this by the Sfcrct doctrine of the first century, should beware 
lest he confound the fnulis of subsequent ages with the excellences of 
this.(7) 

^ 9. Most aiitbors represent the lives and morals of Christians in this 
age, as pjjtierns of puriiy and holiness, worthy of the imitation of all sub- 
sequent a;;es. This representation, if it be unders>lood of the greater part 
of the professed Christians, and not of all, is undoubtedly true. But who- 
ever supposes the primitive churches were perfectly free from ail vices 
and sins, and estimates tbe lives of all the Christians by the conduct of 
some of tficm, and by the precepts and exhortations of their teachers, as 
most of those writers have done whose books and tracts concerning the 
innocence and holiness of the early Christians are extant ; may be con- 
futed by the clearest evidence of both testimony and facts.{8) 

§ 10. The visible purity of the churches was much promoted, by that 
law which deprived of ordinances and excluded from the community per- 
sons of vile character, or who were known to he vicious ; provided they 
would not reform on being admonished. Such a law, we know was es- 
tablished by the apostles, soon after churches began to be formed. (9) In 
the application and enforcement of this law, the teachers and ruleVs gen- 
erally pointed out the persons who seemed to merit exclusion from the 
churcli, and the people sanctioned or rejected the proposal at their discre^ 
tion. Excluded sinners, although they had committed the highest offences, 
if they gave satisfactory evidence of penitence for their faults, and of their 
leading better lives in future, were allowed to return to the church, at least 
in most places ; yet but once only. For those who were restored, if they 
returned to their former bad practices, and were again excluded from the 
brotherhood, had no more a prospect of forgivene8s.(10) 



(7) ConccrninjT thi» secret doctrinty much 
is collected by Chr. Matt. Pfaff, Diss, pos- 
terior de Prajjudiciis Theolog., ^ 13, p. 149, 
&c., in his Primitia Tubingensia. 

(8) [For a knowledge of the stale of piety 
and morals amon^ the Christians of the first 
century, wc are dependant nearly altogether 
on the Holy Scriptures : for all the apostolic 
fathers, except Ctcment, lived and wrote in 
the second century. Besides, their writings 
state very few facts, and acquaint us with 
almost nothing, esccpt what relates to the 
views and feelings of the writers themselves. 
Clement wrote upon occasion of a broil in 
the church of Corinth ; and he aims to set 
home PauVs exhortations to them on former 
occasions. From the N. T., and especially 
from PauTs epistles, we learn many things 
respecting the state of morals and piety 
■mong (Christians, from the first planting of 
the churches till about A.D. 68. And from 
the Apocalyptical epistles, we leara tlie sUte 



of religion in the seven churches of Asia 
about A.D. 96. Judging from these repre- 
sentations, it would seem that the characters 
of the Cliristiaiis of that age, presented a sin- 
gular comhination of excellences and de- 
feels ; that, in some respects, they were in- 
deed patterns for all after ages ; but, in other 
respects, and especially certain churches, as 
Corinth, Galaiia, Sardis, and Laodicea, by 
no means deserved imitation. — Tr.] 

(9) [See 1 Cor v. J For the discussions 
that have taken place respecting this law, 
see CAr. Matt. P/aff, de Originibus Juris 
Ecclesiast., p. 10, 13,71, 98. 

(10) See Jo. Morin, Commentar. de 
disciplina pcenitentise, lib. ix , cap. 19, p. 
670, and others. [Naial. Alexander^ Hisl. 
Eccles. N. T., s«»c. iii., diss. vii. ; and J. 
Aug. Orsiy Dis. qua ostenditur, cathol. ec- 
clesiam tribus prior, saeculis capital, crim. 
reis pacem et absolut. ncutiquam denegasse, 
Milan, 1730, 4to. But all these writer* 
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§ 11. As the Christian churches were composed of both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, between whom there had been an inveterate aversion, and as those re- 
cent Christians retained many erroneous impressions, received and cher- 
ished from their infancy, it could not be but that various disagreements and 
contests woidd early arise among them, 'i'he first of these contests re- 
lated to the necessity of observing the law of Moses, It broke out in the 
church of Antioch ; and its issue is stated by Lnke^ Acts xv. This con- 
troversy was followed by many others ; partly with Jewish Christians, too 
much attached to their national religion ; partly with persons captivated 
with a species of fanatical philosophy ; and partly with some who abused 
the Christian doctrines, which they ill understood, to the gratification of 
their appetites and lusts.(ll) St. Paul and the other apostles, often men- 
tion these controversies ; but so cursorily and concisely, that we can hardly 
ascertain the exact points controverted. 

§ 12. Of all these contests, the greatest and most important seems to 
have been, that relating to the way of attaining to justification and salva- 
tion, which Jewish teachers excited at Rome and in other Christian church- 
es. For while the apostles everywhere inculcated, that all hopes of jus- 
tification and salvation should be placed solely on Jesus Christ and his 
merits, these Jewish teachers ascribed to the law and to the works which 
Christ enjoined, the chief influence in procuring everlasting happiness. 
This error not only led on to inany others, which were prejudicial to the 
religion of Christy but was connected with the highest dishonour to the 
Saviour. For they who maintained that a life regulated according to the 
law, would give a title to eternal rewards, could not hold Christ to be the 
Son of God, and the Saviour of mankind ; but merely a prophet, or a di- 
vine messenger among men. It cannot therefore appear at all strange, 
that St, PavX in his Epistle to the Romans and elsewhere, took so much 
pains to extirpate this capital error. 

^13. The controversy respecting the necessity of the Mosaic rites in 
order to salvation, was wisely decided by the apostles, Acts xv. But 
great as the apostolic influence was, that deep-rooted love of the Mosaic 
law which was handed down from their fathers, could not be wholly erad- 
icated from the minds of the Jewish Christians, and especially of those 
living in Palestine. It diminished a little, after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and the prostration of the temple by the Romans ; yet it did not wholly 
subside. Hence it was, as we shall see hereafter, that a part of the Jew- 
ish Christians separated from the other brethren, and formed a distinct 
sect attached to the law of Moses. 

deicribe rather the practice of the second and zi., p. 952. [J. F. Buddeus^ Ecclesia 

third centuries, than thai of the firet.— Tr.] Aposiolica ; and, still better, Ck. W. Fr. 

(11) Conducive to the illustration of these Walch, V olstandige Historie der Kctzereien, 

controveraies, are the investigations of f/irrm. Spaltungen»u. s. f., vol. i , p. 68, <Si.c. ; and 

Witntu, Miscellanea Sacra, torn, ii., exerc. A. Neandcr, Geschichte der Pflantzung und 

IX., zzi., xzii., p. 666, &c. Camv, Kt- Leitung der christl. Kirche duich die Apes* 

tringa, Observatt. sacnB., lib. iv., c, «., x., fcl, Hamb., 1832.— Tr.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HISTORY OF RITK8 AND CEREMONIES. 

^ 1. Baptism and the Lord's Supper appointed by Chriat-t-f 2. Rites instituted bj the 
Apostles. — ^ 3. The Jewish Rites retained. — ^ 4. Public Assemblies of Christians, and 
Times for Meeting.—^ 6. Places of Meeting.—^ 6. Mode of Worehip. — $ 7. Lord's 
Suj^er and Agapae. — ^ 8. Baptism.—^ 9. Anointing the Sick. — ^ 10. fasting 

§ 1. Although the Christian religion has the greatest simplicity, and 
requires nothing but faith and love ; yet it could not wholly dispense with 
external rites and institutions. Jesus himself established but two rites, 
which it is not lawful either to change or to abrogate ; viz., baptism and the 
hordes supper. Yet these are not to be considered as mere ceremonies, 
or as having only a symbolical import ; but as having also a sanctifying 
influence on*the mind. That he chose to establish no more rit^s, ought to 
convince us, that ceremonies are not essential to the religion of Christ; 
and that the wliole business of them, is left by him to the discretion and 
free choice of Christians. 

^ 2. Many considerations leave us no reason to doubt, that the friends 
and apostles of the Saviour, sanctioned in various places the use of other 
rites ; which they either tolerated from necessity, or recommended for 
good and solid reasons. Yet we are not to suppose that they have any- 
where inculcated and established any permanent system of clerical rights 
and prerogatives ; nor that they prescribed the same rites and fonns in all 
churches. On the contrary, various things go ^o show, that Christian 
worship was from the beginning regulated and conducted differently, in 
difierent places ; and this, no doubt, with the approbation of the apostles 
and their coadjutors and disciples ; and that in this whole matter, much 
regard was shown to the former opinions, customs and laws of different 
nations (I) 



(1) [It appears that even so late as the 
third and fourth centuries, there was consid- 
erable difference in the mode of conducting 
religious worship among Christians. See 
IreruEus^ quoted by Eusebiuff Hist. Eccles , 
1. v., cap. 24. Sozomen^ Hist. Eccles., 1. 
vii., cap. 19. Socrates, Hist. Eccles., 1. ▼., 
cap. 22. Augustme, Epist. 54, 0pp., torn, 
ii., p. 93. A part of this difference in rites 
and ceremonies, appears to have come down 
firom the apostolic times. For when a con- 
test arose in the second century, between 
the Oriental and the Occidental Christians, 
respecting the day on which Easter should be 
>b8erved ; we are informed by Euaebitu, 
Hist. Eccl., 1. v., cap. 23, 24), that the 
fonner maintained, that John was the author 
of their custom ; and the latter, that Peter 
and Paul were the authors of theirs. Both 
chnrchea were probably cozrect; for it it 



very probable that John, for certain reasons, 
did ordain in Asia, that the feast of Easter 
should be kept at the time the Jews kept it ; 
and that Peter and Paul ordered otherwise 
at Rome. Further, the Greek and Latin 
churches had a contest on the question, 
whether leavened or unleavened bread should 
be used in the sacred supper. And both 
churches claimed to have their custooM 
handed down to them from the apostles; 
and, for the reasons before mentioned, both 
were probably in the right. — Even the Catb- 
olics often admit this diversity of ceremonies 
in the apostolic church ; e. g , Jo. Bona, 
Rerum Liturg., I. i., c. 7, ^ 2, 0pp., p. 208, 
and the Jesuit Jo. Harduin^ makes no scru- 
ple to assert that Poui enjoined on the 
Greeks otu form for the consecration of 
priests ; and Peter on the Romans another. 
His book is entitled : La Dissertation da P 
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§ 8. I am therefore induced to dissent from those, who think that the 
Jewish rites and forms were everywhere transferred by the apostles and 
their disciples to the Christian assemblies. In those churches, indeed, 
which were composed either wholly or principally of Jews, I can easily 
believe, the Jewish rites were so far retained as the different characters 
of the two religions would permit. And this may be evinced by a good 
many examples. But that the same took place in other churches, in which 
either no Jews or only a few were found, is not merely uncertain, but in- 
credible. Because it was proper that the rituals of those early times should 
be variously modelled, according to the peculiarities of genius and charac- 
ter in different nations. 

^ 4. As there was diversity in the practice of Christians, it will be very 
difficult to make statements relative to their mode of worship and other 
customs and regulations, which will be equally applicable to all the coun- 
tries in which Christianity flourished. Yet there are a few regulations 
which may be considered as common to all Christians ; and of these, we 
ehall give a brief account. — The Christians of this century, assembled for 
the worship of God and for their advancement in piety, on the first day of 
the week, the day on which Chrisi reassumed his life ; for that this day was 
set apart for religious worship by the apostles themselves, and that, after 
the example of the church of Jerusalem, it was generally observed, we 
have unexceptionable testimony .(2) Moreover, those congregations which 
either lived intermingled with Jews, or were composed in great measure 
of Jews, were accustomed also to observe the seventh day of the week, as 
a sacred day:(3) for doing which the other Christians taxed them with 
no wrong. — As to annual religious days, they appear to have observed two ; 
the one, in memory of Christ^s resurrection ; the other, in commemoration 
of the descent of the Holy Spirit on the apostles. (4) To these may be 
added, those days on which holy men met death for ChrisVs sake ; which, 
it is most probable, were sacred and solemn days, from the very commence- 
ment of the Christian church. (5) 



le Cowrayer sur la succession des Evesques 
Anglois et sur la validite de leur ordination, 
refutee, torn, ii., p. 13, Paris, 1725, 8vo, 
[add A. KrazeVt de Apostolicis, nee non 
antiquis eccl. Occident. Liturciis, sect i., 
cap. i , ^ 2, p. 3, ed. Augustae Vind., 1786.] 
SeeMosheini's Institut. majores hist. Christ, 
p. 375.— iScW] 

(2) Ph. J. Hartmann, de Rebus gestis 
Christianor. sub Apostolis, cap. xv., p. 387. 
J, Hen. BohmeTy Diss, i., Juris eccles. anti- 
qui de stato die Christianor., p. 20, &c. 
[See, also, Acts xx., 7; ii., 1 ; I Cor. xvi., 
1, 2; Apoc. i., 10. Pliny, Epist., lib. x., 
ep. 97, n. 7.— 5cA/ ] 

(3) Steph. CurcellaeuSf Diatriba de esu 
sanguinis; 0pp. Theol., p. 958. Gabr. 
Albaspinaetis, Obserratt. £ccle8., lib. i., 
rhm xiii.,p. 53. In Tain some learned men 
iat)our to persuade us, that in aU the early 
churches both days, or the first and last 
days of the week, were held sacred. The 
churches of Bithynia, meotioned by Pliny, 



devoted but one stated day to their public 
worship ; and, beyond all controversy, that 
was what we call the Lord's day, or the first 
day of the week. 

(4) Although some have doubted whether 
the day called Pentecost ( Whitsunday) was 
a eacred day so early as the first ccnttiry, 
(see J. Bingham, Origines Eccles., lib. xx., 
cap. 6) — yet I am induced, by very wei^ty 
reasons, to believe that, from the beginning, 
it was heki equally sacred with the Passover 
(or Easter day). Perhaps, also, {Good Ftp- 
day), the Friday on which our Saviour died, 
was, from the earliest times, regarded with 
more respect than other days of the week. 
See J. Gothofred, in Codicem Thcodos., 
torn, i., p. 13H. Asseman, Biblioth. orient. 
Vatican., tom. i., p. 217, 237. Martene, 
Thesaur. Anecdotor., tom. v., p. 66. 

(6) [These were called nataUtia marty' 
rum (the martyrs* birthdays). See Casp. 
Sagittarius, de Natalitiis martyrum, repub- 
lished by Cremus, syntagma i., diss, philol.. 
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§ 5. The places of assembling were, undoubtedly, the private dwellmg 
houses of Christians. But as necessity required that when a congregaticm 
was formed and duly regulated, some Hxed uniform place for its meetings 
should be designated ; and as some furniture was requisite for their accom- 
modation, such as books, tables, and benches, which could not conveniently 
be transported from place to place, especially in those perilous times ; it 
was undoubtedly the case« that the place of their assemblies soon became, 
instead of a private room, a sort of public one. (6) These few remarks, I 
conceive, are sufficient to determine that long controversy, whether the ear- 
ly Christians had temples or not? (7) U the word' temple may denote a 
dwelling-house^ or even a part of one, which is devoted to the public exer- 
cises of religion, yet without any idea of holiness attached to it, and which 
is not separated from all profane or secular uses ; then I can readily admit, 
that the earliest Christians had temples. 

§ 6. In these public assemblies of Christians, the holy scriptures were 
read ; which, for that purpose, were divided into portions or lessons. Then 
followed an exhortation to the people, neither eloquent nor long, but full of 
warmth and love. If any signified that they were moved by a divine af- 
flatus, they were allowed successively to state what the Lord commanded ; 
the other prophets who were present judging how much authority was due 
to them, 1 Cor. xiv., 16. Afterwards, the prayers which constituted no 
inconsiderable part of public worship, were recited after the bishop. (8) To 
these succeeded hymns ; which were sung, not by the whole assembly, 
but by certain persons, during the celebration of the sacred supper and the 
feasts of charity. The precise order and manner of performing all these 
parts of religious worship, in the vari<^us Christian churches, cannot be 
fully ascertained ; yet it is most probable, that no one of these exercises 
was wholly omitted in any church. (9) 

§ 7. The prayers of Christians were followed by oblations of bread, wine, 
and other things, for the support of the ministers of the church and the poor. 
For every Christian who had any thing to spare, brought his gift and of- 
fered it in a sense to the Lord.(lO) From these gifts, so much bread and 
wine as were requisite for the Lord^s supper, were set apart, and conse- 
crated by prayers offered solely by the bishop, to which the people respond- 
ed amen.[i\) The distributers of the sacred supper were the deacons. 

1699. In the second century these natalitia 39. Jos, Bingham^ Origines Eccles., lib. 

were everywhere observed ; and they are viii., ch. i., and others. 

often mentioned by Terttdlian and Cypri- (8) See Justin Martyr^ Apologia secan- 

an. And in the epistle of the church of da, p. 98, &c. 

Smyrna to Philomelius, in EusehiuSf Hist. (9) This must be understood of the church- 

Eccles., lib. iv., c. 15, the observance of the es that were fully established and regulated. 

day of Poly carp* a martyrdom is mentioned. For in the nascent churches, which had not 

-—ScJd.'] become duly regulated, I can believe one or 

(6) See Camp. VitringOf de Synagoga other of these exercises might be omitted, 
vetere, L i , pt. hi., cap. i., p. 432. [It may (10) See Christ. Matt. Pfaff, Dissertt. 
be inferred from Acts xix., 8; 1 Cor. xi., de oblatione et consecratione Euchahatica; 
22 ; xiv., 35, and Ja. ii., 2, that Christians in his Syntagma Dissertt. Theolog., Stat- 
then liad certain determinate places for hold' gard, 1720, 8vo. 

ing pubhc worship. — Scfd.^ (11) Justyn Martyr y Apologia Secunda, 

(7) See Dan. Blondclly de Episcopis et p. 98, &c. The writers on the ceremonie* 
Presbyt., sect, iii., p. 216,243, 246. Jtist. of the sacred supper, are mentioned by Jo, 
Hen. Bohmery Diss, ii., Juris eccles. anliq. de Alb. FabricitbSy Bibliograph. antiquaria, cap. 
ADtelucanis (jhrislianorum ccetibus, { Iy., p. xi., p. 395, &c. 
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This most holy ordinance was followed by sober repasts, which, from their 
design, were denominated agapae^ (easts of charity .(12) The various dif- 
ficulties which occur in the accounts respecting these feasts, will, undoubt- 
edly, be solved with ease, by admitting that the earliest Christians were 
governed by different rules, and did not everywhere celebrate either this or 
other institutions in the same manner. 

§ 8. In this century baptism was administered in convenient places, 
without the public assemblies ; and by immersing the candidates wholly in 
water.(13) At first, all who were engaged in propagating Christianity, ad- 
ministered this rite : nor can it be called in question, that whoever per- 
suaded any person to embrace Christianity, could baptize his own disciple. 
But when the churches became more regulated, and were provided with 
niles of order, the bishop alone exercised the right of baptizing all the new 
converts to Christianity ; though in process of time, as the limits of his 
church were enlarged, he imparted this right to the presbyters and ckor' 
episcopi ; reserving however the confirmation of those baptisms which were 
administered by presbyters. ( 14) As to the ceremonies, which in this early 
period were superadded to baptism for the sake of order and decency, we 
are not able to say any thing with certainty ; nor do we think it safe to es 
timate the rules of that a^e, by the customs of subsequent times. 

^ 9. The early Christians, when dangerously sick, sent for the elders 
of the church, agreeably to Ja. v., 14 ; and after the sick man had confess- 
ed his sins, the elders commended him to God in devout supplication, and 
anointed him with oil. Many things in regard to this rite, may be, and 
have actually been, subjects of controversy. But the silence of the ancient 
writers, prevents our coming to any certain conclusions. For though there 
is no reason to doubt that this rite prevailed extensively among Christians, 
yet it is rarely mentioned in the writings of the ancients.(l5) 

^ 10. No law was enacted by Christ and his apostles concerning fasts; 
but the custom obtained, that most Christians occasionally and privately 
joined abstinence from their food with their prayers ; and especially when 
engaged in undertakings of great importance, 1 Cor. vii., 5. How much 
time a man should spend in this exercise, was left to the private judgment 
of each individual; nor did a person expose his character at all, if he thought 
it sufficient for him to observe only the rules of strict temperance.(l6) Of 

(12) The writers concerning the agapae, ceming this custom, are collected by Jo. 
are mentioned by Tho. Ittig^ Electa Histor. Launoi, de Sacramento unctionis infirmoo 
Eccles. capita, saecul. ii., cap iii., p. 160, rum, cap. i., p. 444, 0pp., torn. i. Among 
dec, and Christ. Matt. Pfaffn de Originibns these passages, very few are to be found in 
Juris Eccles., p. 68. the writers of the first centuries ; yet there 

(13) See Ger. Jo. Vossius^ de Baptismo, is here and there one, which has escaped 
disp. i., thes. vi., p. 31, &c., and the authors the notice of this very learned man. [The 
recommended by /. A. Fabricius, Bibliogr. principal writers on this subject, are men- 
Antkjnar., cap. xi , ^ xxv., p. 389, &c. tioned by /. C. Wolf^ Curae Philol. et Crit, 

(14) These remarks, I conceive, go to tom. iv., on Ja. v., 14. — TV.] 

elucidate and determine the questions so (16) Shepherd of ifermof, lib. iii., Simi- 

strenaously debated among the learned, con- lit. v., p. 931, 935, ed. Fabricii, at the close 

oermnjf the right of a/lnUnistering baptism, of vol. iii. of his Codex Apociyph. N. T. 

See Just. Hen. Boehmer, Diss, xi., Jnris [The best writer on this subject, is John 

eccles. antioui, p. 500, 6lc. Jo. le Clerc^ Dailli, de Jejoniis et Quadragesimo, Da- 

Bibliotb. uraverselle et historique, tome iv., vent., 1654, 8vo, against whom, however, 

p. 93, &c. Bcverege brings some objections, in Codex 

(15) Most of th£ ancieat testtmoDies con- Canon, vind. — Schl.] 
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any solemn public fasts, except only on the anniversary day of the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, there is no mention in the most ancient times. Gradually, 
however, days of fasting were introduced ; first by custom, and afterwards 
by legal sanction. Whether any thing of this nature occurred in the first 
century, and what days were devoted to fasting, we have not the means of 
deciding. And yet I would not deny, that very specious arguments are 
adduced by those who think, that while the apostles were still living, 
or soon after their decease, the Christians in most places abstained from 
food, either wholly or partially, on the fourth and on the sixth days of the 
week.(17) 



CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF REUOIOUS SEPARATIONS OR RERESIES. 

♦ 1. Secta sprung up in the very Times of the Apostles. — ^ 2. They gradually increased. 
— ^ 3. Sect of the Gnostics. — ^ 4. It originated from the Oriental Philosophy. — ^ 6. 
Tliey occasioned various Errors in regard to the Holy Scriptures and other Subjects. — 
4 6. Gnostic Opinions concerning Christ. — ^ 7. Their Moral Doctrines. — ^ 8. How they 
supported their Doctrines. — ^ 9. Causes of Disagreement among themselves. — ^ 10. 
Dositheus. — ^ 11. Simon Magus was not a iftrf/ic. — § 12. His History. — ^ 13. His 
Doctrines. — ^ 14. Menander. — ^ 15. Whether there was a Sect of Nicolaitans. — 4 1®« 
Cerinthus, and the Cerinthians. — ^ 17. Nazareans and Ebionites, properly belong to 
the Second Century. 

^ 1. Christian churches had scarcely been gathered and organized, 
when here and there men rose up, who, not being contented with the 
simplicity and purity of that religion which the apostles taught, sought 
out new inventions, and fashioned religion according to their own liking. 
This appears, from various passages in the epistles left us by the apostles, 
and particularly from PauVs epistles. For in these, there is frequent 
mention of persons, who either endeavoured to mould the Christian doc- 
trines into conformity with that philosophy or yvC>aigJ(\) to which they 
were addicted ; or who were disposed to combine with Christianity Jewish 
opinions, customs, and institutions. Several of these corrupters of religion 
are likewise expressly named ; as Hymenaeus and Alexander, Philetus^ 
Hermogenes, Phygellus, Demas, and Diotr€phes,[2) If, however, from this 
list, Alexander, Hymenaeus, and Philetus be excepted, the others appear 
to be, rather apostates from the practice of religion, than corrupters of its 
principle s.(^) 

(17) See Wil. Beverege, Codex Canon, viii., p. d4. J. Pr. Budieus, de Ecclasia 

vindic, torn, ii., Patr. ApoetoL, p. 166. Aposiolica, cap. v., p. 292, &c. — [As to 

(1)1 Tim. vi., 20, and ch. i., 3, 4 ; Tit. iii., Hymenaeus and PhiUtna^ we are informed 

; Coloss. ii., 8. by St. Paid, 2 Tim. ii., 17, 18, comp., 1 

(2) [Concerning Diotrephes^ there is a Tim. i., 19, 20, not only in general, that 
particular tract by Stemler, 1758. — Schl.} they had swerved from sound doctrine; but 

(3) 2 Tim. ii., 18, and elsewhere. See their particular error is pointed out. They 
also the elaborate discussions concerning taught that a resurrection of the dead was no 
these mtfn, by Camp. Vitringa^ Observ. Sa^ longer to be anticipated, it being already 
crae, lib. iv., C8.p. iz., p. 952. Thomas ItHg, passed ; and they laboured to make prose- 
de Haeresiarchis aevi Apostol, sect, i., cap. lytea to this opinion. See J. G, Waldii 
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^ 2. So long 88 the greater part of the apostles were alive, to watch 
Ofer the churches, these innovators were not very successful, and seem 
to have had no great number of followers. But gradually, they acquired 
more influence ; and before the decease of all those whom Christ had 
himself instructed, they laid the foundations of those sects, which after- 
wards exceedingly disturbed the Christian community and gave rise to so 
many contests. The history of these sects is very obscure ; indeed, the 
most obscure part of ecclesiastical history. This obscurity arises, partly 
from the deficiency of ancient records ; partly, from the tenets of these 
sects, which for the most part were singularly caliginous and remote from 
common apprehension; and partly, from the ignorance and hostility of 
those who have written concerning them. This however is perfectly 
clear, that no one who loves the truths which the Bible inculcates, can 
find any thing to commend in the peculiarities of these sects. (4) 

^ 3« At the head of all the sects which disturbed the peace of the 
church, stand the Gnostics ; who claimed ability to restore to mankind 
the lost knowledge {yvijaig) g( the true and supreme God ; and who an- 
nounced the overthrow of that empire, which the creator of the world and 
bis associates had set up. It is, indeed, the common opinion, and sup- 
ported by the testimony of Clemens Alezandrinus, (Stromat., 1. vii., c. 17., 
p. 898, 899,) that the Gnostic sects first arose after the decease of the apos' 
ties, in the reign of Adrian ; and that previously, no discords had produced 
separations from the church. But the sacred scriptures themselves — to 
say nothing of other ancient documents — put it beyond controversy, that 
even in the first century, in various places, men infected with the Gnostic 
leprosy began to erect societies distinct from the other Christians ; 1 John 

Exercitat. de Hymenaeo et Phileto ; in his written ; by Thorn. Ittig^ de Haeresiarcbit 

aevi Apostolici et Apoetolico proximi, Lipe., 
1690, 4to, and an Appendix, Lips., 1696, 
4to ; by Renaius Masstulus^ Dissertt. Ire- 
naeo praemissae ; and by Sehnat. le Nain de 
Tillemontf Memoires pour servir a Thistoire 
de TEglise. But all these, and others whom 
I pass over, have rather collected nuUericUs 
for a history of these sects, than written the 
history itself. Among the Lutherans Ahr. 
Hinckelmann, Ja. Thomasiiu^ Jo. Hen. Hot- 
bins, and among the Reformed Ja. Bat' 
nage and Henry Dodwell have either prom- 
is^ the world such a history or attempted 
to write it ; but have done no more. We 
must therefore still wait for some person of 
adequate sagacity, fairness, and skill in an- 
cient philosophy and literature to accom- 
plish tnis difficult undertaking. [This has 
been since attempted by C. W. F. Walch, 
Entwurf einer voUstandigen Historic der 
Ketzereyen, &c., 11 vols. 8vo, 1762-85. 
N. Lardnevy Hist, of the Heretics, Ix)nQ., 
1780, 4to. F. A. Lewaldj de Doctrina 
Gnostics, Heidelb., 1818, 8vo. A. Nedn» 
dtr, Genetische Entwickelung d. vomehm- 
sten gnost. Systeme, Berlin, 1818, 8vo, and 
8tUl better, in hie Algem. Gesch. der Chr. 
Reliff. u Kirche, vol. i., pt. ii., p. 602-869. 



Miflcell. Sacra., lib. i., p. 81, &c. — As to 
Alexander^ it is still contested whether the 
Alexander in 1 Tim. i., 20, and 2 Tim. iv., 
14, and in Acts ix., 33, be one and the same 
person. The neater part believe the affirm- 
ative. But Juumaim, (Expos, of the New 
Test., vol. vi., p. 363), and Dr. Mosheiniy 
(Comment, de Rebus Christ, ante C. M., p. 
178), support the negative ; being inclined 
to believe that there were ttoo persons of this 
Dame. The younger Walchf (Entwurf der 
Ketzereyen, p. 127), prefers abiding by the 
common opinion. — Hermogents and Phygel- 
bts are accused by Paul, 2 Tim. i., 16, of 
only having forsaken Aim when he was im- . 
prisoned at Rome, which was inconstancy^ 
Dot not heresy. — As to DemaSy Paul tens 
OS, 2 Tim. iv., 10, that, from lave to the 
world, he had forsaken him. But this gives 
no ground for charging him with being a her- 
etic. — DiotrephcSf mentioned in the 3d Ep. 
of John, is accused of a twofold fault ; viz., 
refusing to receive those whom the anostle 
recommended to his kind offices ; ana set- 
ting himself in opposition to the apostle. 
Bat neither of these offences is sufficient to 
constitute him a heretic. — Sehl.1 

(4) Professed histories of the sects which 
■rose in this and the next century have been 

Vot. I— M 
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li., 18 ; 1 Tim. vi., 20 ; Col. ii., 8.(6) Yet these stray flocks did not 
become distinguished for their numbers, or for their fame and notoriety, 
till the limes of Adrian. Under the appellation of Gnostics, are included 
all those in the first ages of the church, who modified the religion of 
Christy by joining with it the Oriental philosophy, in regard to liie source 
of evil, and the origin of this material universe. The leading principles 
of this philosophy, have already been stated. 

^ 4. All those eastern philosophers, believing that rational souls be- 
came connected with matter and the inhabitants of bodies, contrary to the 
will and pleasure of the supreme God, where in expectation of a mighty 
legate from the Deity, possessed of consummate wisdom and power ; who 
would imbue, with a knowledge of the true God, the spirits now oppressed 
with the load of their bodies, and rescue them from their bondage to the 
lords of this material world. When therefore some of them perceived, 
that Jesus and his friends wrought miracles of a salutary character, they 
were ready to believe that Jesus was that mighty legate of God, come to 
deliver men from the power of the Genii who governed this lower world, 
and to rescue souls from their unhappy connexion with material bodies. 
This supposition being admitted into minds polluted with gross errors, 
they interpreted or rather perverted whatever Christ and his disciples 
taught, 80 as to make it harmonize with their other opinions. 

^ 5. Hence there necessarily arose among them a multitude of opin- 
ions, which were extremely foreign from the precepts of Christ. Their 
belief, that the world was not created by the supreme God in whom is all 
perfection, but by one or more inferior deities of a bad or at least of an 
imperfect character, would not allow them to admit the divine authority 
of the O. T. scriptures ; and it led some of them to venerate and extol the 
serpent, the prime author of sin among men, and likewise several of the 
vilest persons mentioned in the Jewish scriptures. The same belief in- 
duced them to contemn Moses, and the religion he taught ; and to represent 
him as instigated to impose such hard and unsuitable laws on the Jews, 
by the world's Creator, who had no regard for human happiness, but only 
for his own glory and authority. Their belief that matter is eternal and 
the source of all evil, prevented them from putting a due estimate upon the 
human body ; and from favouring marriage, whereby bodies are produced ; 
and also from admitting the doctrine of the future resurrection of the body. 
Their belief, that malevolent genii ruled over the world, and that from 
them originated all the diseases, wars, and calamities of men, led them, 
almost universally, to addict themselves to magic, or the art of weakening 
and paralyzing the power of those genii. I omit many other points, as not 
compatible with so summary a history as this. 

^ 6. Their principles required, that while they admitted Christ to be 
the Son of the supreme God, and a messenger sent from the Plerdma or 
upper world where God and his family dwell, for the benefit of miserable 
souls, they should yet hold most unworthy sentiments concerning his per- 

(5) [The reader will recollect that Dr. who laboured to pervert the truth, and not 
Mothewi's opinions concerning a matured of any associations of professed Christiana 
Oriental philosophy existing so early as the which they had ahready organized into church- 
Apostolic age, have been mu6h questioned, es upon their principles, and which conati- 
(See note (7), p. 61.) Moreover, the texts tuted regular heretical bodiee. — Tr.J 
be quotes, speak only of certain false teachere 
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son and offices. They could not admit him to be truly God, nor truly man/ 
Not truly God, because they held him, though begotten of God, to be yet 
much inferior to the Father : nor truly man, because everything concrete 
and corporeal, they believed to be intrinsically and essentially eviL So 
that most of them divested Christ of a material body, and dented him to 
have suffered for our sakes, what he is recorded to have endured. The 
cause of ChrisCs coming among men, they said, was simply to strip the 
tyrants of this world, those impotent genii, of their power over the virtu- 
ous and heaven-bom souls of men ; and to teach men, how to withdraw 
their divine minds from these impure bodies, and fit them for a union with 
God. 

^ 1. Their systems of morals, we are informed, were widely different. 
For most of them recommended abstinence and austerity, and prescribed the 
most severe bodily mortifications ; in order that the soul, whose ill fate it 
was to be associated with a body, might enjoy greater liberty, and be able 
the better to contemplate heavenly things. For, the more this depraved 
and grovelling habitation of the soul is weakened and attenuated, the less 
will it be able to withdraw the mind from the contemplation of divine ob- 
jects. But some of them maintained, on the contrary, that we may safely 
indulge all our libidinous desires ; and that there is no moral difference in 
human actions. (6) This contrariety of opinions need not surprise us : be- 
cause one and the same principle naturally produced both systems. For 
persons who believed that their bodies were the very essence of evil, and 
calculated only to hold their souls in bondage, might, according as they 
were of a voluptuous or of a morose and austere disposition, either fall into 
the conclusion, that the acts of the body have no connexion with the soul 
when it has once attained to communion with God ; or, on the contrary, 
believe that the body must be strenuously resisted and opposed, as being 
the enemy of the soul. 

^ 8. As these extraordinary opinions required proof, which it was not 
easy to find in the writings of the apostles, recourse was had to falsehoods 
and impositions. Therefore when asked, where they had learned what 
they so confidently taught ; some produced fictitious books, under the names 
of Abraham^ Zoroaster^ and Christy or his apostles ; some pretended to 
have derived their principles from a concealed and secret doctrine taught 
by Christ ; some afiSrmed that they had arrived at this high degree of wis- 
dom, by an innate energy which existed in their own minds ; and some 
pretended that one Theudas, a disciple of St. Paul^ or Matthias, one of 
Christ's disciples, had been their teacher. Those of them, who did not 
wholly reject the books of the New Testament, either interpreted them 
▼ery absurdly, neglecting the true import of words, or corrupted them most 
basely, by retrenching what they disliked and adding what they pleased. 

§ 9. It is easy to see, how these persons, after assuming the name ot 
Christians, became divided into numerous sects. In the first place, it ap- 
pears from what has been already stated, that they held very different 
opinions before they attended to Christianity. Hence, as each one en- 
deavoured to accommodate his own philosophical opinions to the Christian 
religion, it was the necessary consequence, that various systems of reli- 
gion were produced. Moreover, some of them were born Jews, as Cerin' 

(6) See Clemem Alex., StroinEt.,Ub. iii., cap. v., p. 629, ed. Potter 
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thus and others, and did not wish to appear contemners of Moses ; ^^e 
others were wholly estranged from the Jewish religion, and could indulge 
themselves in liberties, which the former could not. And lastly, this whole 
system of philosophy and religion was destitute of any fixed and solid ba- 
sis, being the creature of their own fancy | and who does not know, that 
systems and projects which are the productions of the imagination, never 
have uniformity. 

^10. The heads and leaders of the philosophical sects which troubled 
the church in the first century, next come to be considered. The first 
place among them is, by many, given to Dositheus, a Samaritan. And it 
is sufiiciently proved, that there was a man of this name among the Sa- 
maritans, about the times of our Saviour ; and that he left a sect behind 
him. But all the accounts we have of him, clearly show that he is to be 
ranked, not among those called heretics, but among the enemies of the 
Christian name ; or, if it be thought more correct, among the delirious and 
insane. For he wished to be thought to be himself the Messiah, or that 
Prophet whom God had promised to the Jews ; and he therefore could not 
have held Jesus Christ to be a divine ambassador, or have merely cor- 
rupted At^ doctrines. (7) 

§ 11. What I have said of Dositheus, I would likewise say of Simon 
Magus, This impious man is not to be ranked among those who corrupted 
Christianity by an intermixture of errors, or among the heretics ; but is to 
be classed among those who declared open war against Christianity ; and 
this notwithstanding nearly all the ancient and modem writers make him 
to have been the head, the father, and the ringleader of the whole heret- 
ical camp. For it is manifest from all the records we have of him, that 
after his defection from the Christians, he ascribed to Christ no honour at 
all; but set himself in opposition to Christ, and claimed to be himself the 
supreme power of God.(8) 

§ 12. What the ancients relate of the life and opinions of Simon, are so 
different and inconsistent, that some very learned men have concluded they 
could not all relate to one person ; and thus they would make out two Si- 
mans; the one Simon Magus, who abandoned the Christian religion; and 
the other a Gnostic philosopher. On this point men will judge as they 

(7) Ja. Basnaget Histoire des Jmfs, 1. ii., cient aceounts simply mention him among 

cap. jLiii., p. 307. Rich. Simony Critique de the founders of sects ; at Hcgetipput^ in 

la Biblioiheque des Auteurs £ccles.« par M. EueebiiUy Hist. Eccl., I. iv., c. 22. — It ia 

du Pin, torn, iii., cap. xiii., p. 304. [Mo- said, his followers accounted him the Mes- 

sheinit Inst. hist. Chr. major., p. 376. C siah ; {PhotiuSt Biblioth. cxzx.), and that Ac, 

W. F. Walehf Ketzerhistorie, i., p. 182. at first, claimed to be so ; but afterwards 

AU the accounts make Dositheus to have retracted, in presence of his pupil Sitfuni 

tiocii among the Samaritans ; one writer rep- Megus; {Clemens, Recogn., 1. ii., 8, dec.) 

resents him, as an apostate Jew. Accord- — EulogiuSf bp. of Alexandria in the sev- 

ing to Origen, (Philocal. i.), he was a rigor- enth century, wrote against the Dositheans, 

oua observer of the law of Mosts ; and par- (according to Phottus^ Biblioth. cxxz.), ami 

ticularly, allowed no one to move from the besides his pretended messiaship, he attrib- 

■pot where the Sabbath overtook him. Ac- utes to Dositheus various errors ; all of 

cordingtofptpAom'tu, (Haares., lib. i.,pt. i., which coincided with either Sadducean or 

hsr. 13, previous to the Christian heresies), Samaritan opinions. See /. E. C. Schmidt, 

he was an apostate Jew, whose ambition be- Handb. d. christl. Kirchengeschichte, vol. L, 

ing disappointed, he retired among the Sa- ^ 50, p. 214, dec. — TV.] 
maritana, lived in a cave, and fasted so rig- (8) See Origen, adv. Celsum, lib. v., p. 

orously as to occasion his death. Other an- 272, ed. Spencer. 
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please ; but to us it appears neither safe nor necessary to reject the testi* 
monj of the ancients that there was only one Simon.(9) He was by birth 
either a Samaritan or a Jew ; and after studying philosophy at Alexan* 
dria,(10) he professed to be a magician, as was common in that age ; and 
by his fictitious miracles, persuaded the Samaritans among others that he 
had received from God the power of controlling those evil spirits which 
afflict mankind; Acts viii., 9, 10. On seeing the miracles which Philip 
performed by divine power, Simon joined himself to Philip, professed to 
be a Christian, and hoped to learn from the Christians the art of working 
miracles. When cut oiF from this hope by the pointed reproof of Peter, 
Acts viii., 9, 10, he not only returned to his old course of sorcery, but 
wherever he went, he laboured to obstruct the progress of Christianity. 
The accounts of bis tragical death, and of a statue decreed him at Rome, 
are rejected with great unanimity by the learned at the present day. They 
are at least uncertain and improbable.(ll) 

§ 13. Simon undoubtedly belonged to tliat class of philosophers who 
admitted as co-ezistent with the supreme and all-perfect God, not only 
eternal matter, but an evil deity who presides over it. And if I mistake 
not, he was one of those in this class who believed matter to have been 
eternally animated, and at a certain period to have brought forth, by its in- 
herent energies, that depraved being who now rules over it, surrounded by 
numerous attendants. From this opinion of Simon, the other gross errors 
ascribed to him by the ancients concerning fate, the indifference of human 
actions, the impurity of the human body, the power of magic, &c., would very 
naturally foUow.(12) The most shocking of all his abominations was, his 



(9) See the Dissertation by G. C. VoeU 
geTt revised and jpablished by Moekeim, 
Diss, ad Histor. £ccles. Pertinentes, voL 
ii., p. 55, &c., de uno Simone Mago. [The 

' idea of ttoo Simons, the one a Samaritan 
mentioned in Acts viii., the other a Jewish 
philosopher in the reign of Dcmitian and the 
father of all the Gnostic sects; was first 
thrown out as a conjecture, by Camp. Vi- 
tringCLj Observ. sacrar., I. v., c. 12, } 9, p. 
159, and afterwards defended by C. ^. Heu- 
manuj Acta erudit.. Lips., for April, A.D. 
1717, p. 179, and J. de Beausobre, Diss, 
sur les Adamites, pt. ii., subjoined to VEn- 
fant*9 Histoire de la guerre des Hussites, 
^ 1, p. 850, dec.— But this hypothesis is 
now generally given up. — Tr.'\ 

(10) CUmmtina, homil. ii., in Patr. 
Apostol, torn, ii., p. 583. 

(11) See Js. de Beausobre, Histoire de 
Manich^, p. 203, 895. Anth.van Dak, 
Diss, de Status Simonis; annexed to his 
book de Oraculis, p. 579. Sal. DeyUng, 
Observatt. sacrar., 1. i., observ. xxxvi., p. 
140. Seb. TillemoTU, Memoires pour servir 
a rhistoire de TEglise, torn, i., p. 840, and 
numerous others.— [What Arnobiust adv. 
Gentes, 1. ii., p. 64, ed. Herald, and after 
him many others relate, with some variety, 
concerning Simon's death ; viz., that while 
practising magic at Roikie, in older to in- 



cratiate himself with Nero, he attempted to 
ly, being assisted by evil spirits ; but that 
by the prayers of St. Peter, the evil spiiiu 
were compelled to let him fall, which either 
killed him outright., or broke his bones and 
so mortified him, that he killed himself ; ia 
too improbable, and has too much the as- 
pect of fiction, to gain credit in this enlight- 
ened age. — And the mistake of Justin Mar- 
tyr, Apol. i., c. 34, who says he saw a pub- 
lic statue,, inscribed to Simon, on an island 
in the Tiber at Rome ; has been satisfacto 
rily accounted for, since the discovery in thr 
year 1574, of a stone in the Tiber at Rome 
bearing this inscription : Semoni Sanco, Dei 
Fidio. For this inscription, which Justin, 
being an Asiatic, might easily misunder- 
stand, was undoubtedly intended for an an 
dent pagan god.— Tr.] 

(12) The disserUtion o(Jo. Hen. Horbius 
de Simone Mago, though a juvenile produc 
tion and needing correction in style,' I pre 
fer to all others on this subject. It will bi 
found republished by Jo. Voigtitu, in the 
Biblioth. Haer^siologica, torn, i., pt. iii., p. 
511. Horbius treads closely in the steps of 
his preceptor, Ja. Tliomasius; who very 
clearly saw the source of those numerous er- 
rors by which the Gnostics, and especially Si* 
mon, were infected. The other writers who 
have treated of Simon, are enumerated by 
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pretence that the greatest and most powerful of the divine Aeons of the 
male sex, resided in himself; and likewise, that another Aeon of the fe- 
male sex, the mother of all human souls, resided in his mistress Helena ; 
and his proclaiming that the supreme God had despatched him down to 
this world, to break up the empire of the world's creator, and to deliver 
Helena out of that tyrants hands. (13) 

§ 14. From Simon Magus it is said, Menander^ who was also a Samar- 
itan, learned his doctrine ; which is no more true than what the ancients 
relate, that all the heretical sects derived their origin from this Simon. 
Menander is to be stricken from the list of proper heretics^ and to he classed 
among the lunatics and madmen, who foolishly arrogated to themselves the 
oharacler of saviours of mankind. For it appears from the testimony of 
IrenauSf Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, {14) that he wished to be thought 
one of the Aeons sent from the upper world, or the Pler&ma^ to succour 
the souls that were here suffering miserably in material bodies ; and to af- 
ford ihem aid against the machinations and the violence of the demons who 
govern our world. As he erected his religious system on nearly the same 
fundamental principles as Simon did his, the ancients supposed that he 
must have been a- disciple of Simon. 

§ 15. If those now mentioned are excluded from the number of the her* 
etics of the iirst century, the first place among the Christian sects, and also 
among those denominated Gnostics, seems to belong to the Nicolaitans ; 
of whom Jesus Christ himself expressed his detestation, Apoc. ii., 6, 14, 
15. It is true the Saviour does not tax them with errors in matters o^ faith, 
but only with lie* '' ^' s conduct, and a disregard of the injunction of the 
apostles to abstain from meats offered to idols, and from fornication. Acts 
XV., 29. But the writers of the second and the following centuries. Ire- 
TUBUS, T&rtullian, Clemens Akx.,(^i6) and others, declare that they taught 
the same doctrines with the Gnostics, concerning two principles of all , 
things, and concerning the Aeons, and the origin of the present world. 
Whether this testimony is to be admitted, or whether we are to suppose 
that the ancients confounded two different sects which bore the same name ; 
the one the Apocalyptical Nicolaitans, and the other a Gnostic sect of the 
second century, founded by a man named Nicolaus ; is a question which ad- 
mits of doubt.(l6) 

(16) [See Bemonstratio Secta Nicolaita- 
niTn, adv. doctiss. ejus oppugnatores, cum 
Supplcmcnto, in MoshcinCa Diss, ad Hia- 
tor. Eccles. pertinent., vol. i., p. 389-495. 
Alao MosheirrCa Institut. Hiat. Christ, ma- 
jor. » p. 46 ; and Comment, de Reb. Christ, 
ante Constant. M., p. 195 ; and especially 
C. W. F. WakK Entw. d. Gesch. d. Ket- 
zereyen, vol. i., p. 167. All the ancients, 
except John Cassianus, (Collatio xviii., c. 
16), supposed that Nicolaus of Antioch, the 
deacon, (Acts vi., 5), was either the founder 
or the accidental cause of this sect. Irenceus 
makes him to have been the founder of it. 
But Clemens Alex, states that an incautious 
speech or act of his gave occasion only to 
this sect. For he being one day accused 
of too much attention to his wife, when he 
came to defend himself he publicly divorced 



Vaigtius, ubi supra, p. 567. [Sec C. W. F. 
Walch, Historic der Ketzer., vol. i., p. 152, 
dec. The English reader will find a full, 
but not very accurate account of Simon in 
Calmet*s Dictionary of the Bible.— Tr.] 

(13) Some very learned men. I am aware, 
have supposed that the ancient accounts of 
Simon's Helena should be interpreted alle- 
gorically ; and that Simon intended, by the 
name of Helena, to indicate matter^ or the 
soidy or something, I know not what. But 
for such an allegorical interpretation, it would 
be easy to show, there is little foundation. 

(14) [Iremeus, lib. i.. c. 23. Justin Mar- 
tyTj Apol. ii., p. 69. Terft^mn, de Anima, 
cap. 50, and de Resurrect., c. 6. — Tr.'\ 

(15) llreruEus, lib. iii., c. 2, and 1. ii., c. 
57. TertuU., de Prtescript , c. 46. CUm. 
Alex., Strom , I. iii , c, 4.— 7V ] 
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§ 16. With greater propriety we may reckon among the Gnostics, Ce 
rinthus, a Jew by birth, ( L 7) but educated and taught philosophy at Alexan- 
dria.(l8) Though some of the learned have chosen to assign him rathe? 
to the second century than to the fir8t,(10) yet it appears that it was while 
St. John was still living, that he endeavoured to form a new sect and to 
inculcate a singular system of religion, compounded of the doctrines and 
principles of Jesus Christ, and those of the Gnostics and Jews. From the 
Gnostics he borrowed the notions of a Plerdma, Aeonsy a Demiurge^ i&c., 
but these he so modified that they appeared not wholly inconsistent with 
the opinions of the Jews. Therefore, to the creator of this world, whom 
also he acknowledged to be the sovereign and the lawgiver of the Jewish 
nation, he ascribed a nature possessed of the highest virtues and derived 
from the true God ; but which, he affirmed, had gradually receded from 
its primitive excellence and deteriorated. Hence God had determined to 
subvert his power, by means of one of the blessed Aeons whose name was 
Christ*. This Christ had entered into a certain Jew named Jesus, (a very 
righteous and holy man, the son of Joseph and Mary by ordinary genera- 
tion), by descending upon him in the form of a dove, at the time when he 
was baptized by John in the river Jordan. After his union with Christ, 
this Jesus vigorously assailed the God of the Jews, the world's creator ; 
and by his instigation Jesus was seized by the rulers of the Jewish nation 



her, using the expression, Su ito/qaxpfioaa' 
i&ai r^ ^rapKi Set, it is proper to ahuse the 
flesh; i. e., to subdue its corrupt propensi- 
ties. This speech was aflerwaid perversely 
applied by a Gnostic association to justify 
their abominations. To this account, agree 
EusehivLS, Hist. Eccl, 1. iii., c. 29. Theoir 
oret, Heret. Fab., 1. iii., c. I, torn, iv., 0pp., 
D. 226 ; and Augustine^ de Hares., cap. 5. 
Now the question arises, whether there ac- 
tually was in the time of St. John, a hereti- 
cal party holding different fundamental prin- 
ciples from the orthodox, and distinguish- 
ea by the name of NieoUutans. Some say 
there was ; others say there was not. Dr. 
Mosheim takes the affirmative, on account 
of the historical credibility of the fathers, 
and the literal import of the words used 
in the Apocalypse. The next question is, 
Who was the founder of this sect 1 Here, 
some follow Irenaus; others follow CU' 
mens Alex. ; and some, among whom is Dr. 
Mosheim, think it probable there were ttoo 
persons of the name of Nicolaus. If this 
supposition be admitted, it will be easy to 
account for the fact, that ihe Nicolaitans of 
the fathers are accused of Gnosticism, while 
there is no mention of it in the Apocalypse. 
-^Baumgarten^s Auszug der Kurchenges- 
chichte, th. i., p. 468.— ScA/.J 

(17) [For Epiphanius states, Haeres. 
xxviii., 4 3. that he was circumcised; and 
Johannes Damascenus, de Hseres., cap. 8, 
that his followers were Jews. His dootrmes, 
also, show a higher respect for the Jewish 



fonns of worship, than is common for the 
Gnostic heretics. Welch's Entw. der His- 
toric der Ketz., vol. i., p. 250.— iScA/.] 

(18) Thcodoret, Fabul. Haeret., lib. ii., 
cap. 3, 0pp., torn, iii., p. 219. 

(19) See Sam. Basnage, Annal. polit. 
eccles., tom. ii., p. 6. Peter Faydit, 
Eclaircisements sur I'histoire eccles. de 
deux premiers siecles, cap. v., p. 64; and 
others. — With these, Jo. Fr. Buddeus con- 
tends, de Ecclesia Apostol., cap. v., p. 412 ; 
[and Tillemont, M^moires pour servir k I'his- 
toire de TEglise, tome ii., p. 4S6 ; and Mo* 
sheim, Institut. Hist, eccles. major., sec. i., 
p. 439, &c. They who place (Jerinthus in 
the second century, rely cniefly on two argu- 
ments. The first is, that the ancient writers 
who treat of the heretics, set down Cerinthus 
after Marcion, [rather after Carpocrates. — 
XV.] The other rests on a spurious letter of 
Pius^ bishop of Rome, [in the middle of the 
second century. — TV.], to Justus, bishop of 
Vienne ; in which Pius laments that Cerin- 
thus was at that time making many prose- 
lytes. The epistle may be found in Con- 
stant. Epistol. Pontific, Append., tom. i., p. 
19, [and in Binius, Concil. Gen., tom. i.,p. 
124. — TV.] But the first argument proves 
nothing, because the historians of the here- 
sies pay no regard to chronological order ; 
and the second falls, because the epistle is 
not genuine. — Sekl.] — But, see on this sub- 
ject, Fr. Ad. Lampe, Commenur. in Johan. 
Proleg., lib. ii., c. 3, ^ 13, &c., p. 181, 6ic. 
^Tr.^ 
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and nailed to the cross. But when Jesus was apprehended, Christ flew 
away to heaven ; so that oniy the man Jesus was put to death. Ccrinthus 
required his followers to worship the supreme God, the father of Christy 
together with Christ himself; but to abandon the Jewish Lawgiver, whom 
he accounted the creator of this world ; and while they retained some parts 
of the Mosaic law, to regulate their lives chiefly by the precepts of Christ. 
He promised them a resurrection of their bodies ; which would be suc- 
ceeded by exquisite delights in the millenary reign of Christ ; and then 
would follow a happy and never-ending life in the celestial world. For 
Cerinthus supposed that Christ would hereafter return, and would unite 
himself again with the man Jesus^ in whom he had before dwelt, and 
would reign with his followers during a thousand years in Palestine. (20) 
^ 17. Those who maintained the necessity of the Mosaic law and cer- 
emonies in order to eternal salvation, had not proceeded so far in this 
century, as to have no communion with those who thought diflerently. 
They were of course accounted brethren, though weaker ones. But after 
the second destruction of Jerusalem in the reign of Adrian^ when they 
withdrew fit>m the other Christians and set up separate congregations, 
they were regarded as sectarianSf who had deviated from the true doctrines 
of Christ, Hence arose the names, Nazareans{2l) and Ebionites ,-(22) by 
which those Christians, whose errors originated from an attachment to the 
Mosaic law, were discriminated from the other Christians, who held that 
the Mosaic ceremonial law was abrogated by Christ, These Nazareans 
or Ebionites, though commonly set down among the sects of the apostolic 
age, in reality belong to tlie second century, in which they first became a 
distinct sect. 



(20) [The doctrines of Cerinthus aro 
stated in full, by C. W. F. Walch, Entwurf 
der Gesch. d. Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 260, 
&c., and by Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Christ, 
major., p. 445, and Comment, do Keb. 
Christianor. ante Constant. M., p. 196. — It 
may be remarked, that Irenatu^ adv. Hae- 
res., 1. iii., c. 3, says he had heard from va- 
rions persons, that Polycarp told them that 
the apostle John once met Cerinthus in a 
public bath at Ephesus, and instantly fled 
out, saying he was afraid the bath would fall 
on that enemy of the truth and kill him. 
This story may be true; notwithstanding 
IrencBus had it from third hand testimony. 
But the addition to it, that Cerinthus was 
actually killed by the fall of the building, 
as soon as John was gone out, was first an- 
nexed in modem times by the Dominican 
Bcmhard of Luxemburg, in his Catalogus 
flaereticorum ; and it deserves no credit. 
See Walch, ubi supra, p. 255. — SrM.] 

(21) [This name the Jews first gave by 
way of reproach, to the disciples of Christ ; 
because he was a citizen oOfasarcth. Acts 
Yxiv., 5. « Afterwards the name was applied 
especially to a Christian sect, which endeav- 
oured to unite the Mosaic law with th^ reli- 



gion of Christ. Of these Nazai^ns, M(h 
sheim treats largely, Institut. Hist. Christ, 
major., p. 465, and Comment, de Rebus 
Christ, ante Const. M., p. 328 ; as also C 
W. R Walch, Entw. d. Gesch. d. KeUer- 
even, vol. i., p. 101, &c.—Schl.] 

(22) [The origin of this name is still a 
subject of controversy. Some derive it from 
a founder of this sect, who was called Ebion, 
Others think the name Ebionites^ to be equiv* 
alent to the Hebrew word d>3V3X P^*<^ 

people : but they are not agreed vhy this 
name was given to the sect. Others again, 
regard the whole subject as a historical prob- 
lem, that can never be solved with absolute 
certainty. It is treated of largely, by C 
W. F. Walch, Entvjrurf der Gesch. d. Ket- 
zereyen, vol. i., p. 110; and by Mosheim, 
Institut. Historiae Christ, major., p. 477, 
and in his Diss, qua ostenditur, certo hodie et 
explorate constitui non posse, utrum EHon 
quidam novae Sectae auctor extiterit olim 
inter Christianos, nee ne 1 in his Dissertt. ad 
Hist. Eccles. pertinent., vol. i., p. 647, &c. 
See also Chr. Alb. DoederUin^ Commentar. 
de Ebionaeis e numero hostiom Christi exi* 
mendis, Biizow, 1770, 8vo. — Schl.l 
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CENTURY SECOND.. 
PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

) 1. Character of the Roman Emperors.-^^ 2. Propagation of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire. — ^ 3. Countries enlightened by Christianity. — ^ 4. Conversion of the Germans. 
— $ 6. The Gauls converted.—^ 6. Translation of the N. T— ^ 7. Apologies and other 
Writings of Christians.—^ 8. Miracles and Extraordinary Gifts. — ^ 9. Miracle of the 
Thunderinff Legion. — ^ 10. It is uncertain. — ^ 1 1. Sedition and Slaughter of the Jews. 
— ^ 12. Philosophers become Christians. 

^ 1. Most of the Roman emperors of this century were of a mild and 
equitable character. Trajan^ [A.D. 98-1 17J, though too eager for glory, 
and not always sufficiently considerate and provident, was humane and 
equitable. Adrian [A.D. 11 7-1 38 J was more severe, yet not i^bsolutely 
bad and tyrannical ; his character was a compound of virtues and vices. 
The Antonines [Pius A.D. 138-161, Marcus Aurelius the Philos, A.D 
161-180, with Verus kS>. 161-169, and Cammodus A.B. 169-192] were 
models of excellence and benignity. Even Severus, [A.D. 193-211], 
who afterwards assumed another character, was at first oppressive to no 
one, and to the Christians mild and equitable. 

§ 2. Through this lenity of the emperors, Christians living in the Ro- 
man empire suffered far less, than they would have done if they had been 
under severer lords. The laws enacted against them were indeed suffi- 
ciently hard ; and the magistrates, excited by the priests and the populace, 
often made considerable havoc among them, and frequently went much be- 
yond what the laws required. Yet for these evils some relief was commonly 
attainable. Trajan would not have the Christians to be sought after ; anil 
he forbid any complaints being received against them, without the names of 
the accusers annexed.(l,) And Antoninus Pius even decreed, that their ac- 
cusers should be punished.(2) Some in one way, and others in another, 

(1) See Plimf*8 EpisUes, lib. z., ep. 98. itself. For we know from history, that the 

(2) EtLseHuMj Hist. Eccles., lib. iv., cap. earthquakes mentioned in the edict, happen- 
13, [where the law of Antoninus is given at ed under PiW. See Cavilolinu8^ Life of 
length, from the Apology of Mdilo. Some Antoninus Pius, cap. 9. Besides, if Marcus 
indeed, have supposed that it was Marcus himself had published this edict, Mclilo could 
Antoninus, and not Anioninus Pius^ who havehadnoocca8ion,by this Apology, to im- 
issoed this decree. (So Valcsius in loc.) plore the grace of this emperor in fkvour of 
Bat this is contrary to the express testimony the Christians. See Moahdm^ do Rebus 
of Euselnus, and to the contents of the edict Christ ante Constant. M., p. 240.~-iScA/.l 

Vol. I.— N 
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protected them against the evil designs of the populace and the priestfrw 
Hence the Ciirisiian cominuniiy increased, and became vastly numerous 
in this century. 01' this fact we have the clearest testimony of the ancients, 
which sumu have in vain atiempted to call in question. (3) 

^ 3. On what particular couiiirics, both within the Roman empire and 
beyond it, the light of heavenly truth tirst shone in this century, the defects 
in the ancient records will not allow us to slate with precision. There are 
unexcepiionable witnesses who declare, that in nearly all the E^st, and 
among the Germans, the Spaniards, the Cells, the Britons, and other na- 
tions, Chrt&t WHS now worshippt^l as God.(4) But if any inquire, which 
of these nations received Christianity in this century, and which in the 
preceding, it is not in my power to answer. — Pontafnius, master of the 
school at Alexandria, is said to have instructed the Indians in Christian- 
ity.(5) But these Indians appear to have been certain Jews, living in 



(3) See Walt. Moyle, de I^ogione fulmi- 
natrice ; a Latin translation of which, with 
notes, I have annexed to my Syntagma Uisa. 
ad sanctiores disciplinas pertinent., p. 652- 
G61. See also an additional passage in Jus- 
tin Martyr, Dial, cum Tryphone, p. 341. 

(4) Irenaus^ adv. Haeres., I. i., c. 10. 7>r- 
tiUlian, adv. Judaeos, cap. 7. [The testi- 
mony of the former is this : '* Neither do 
those churches, which arc established among 
the Germans^ believe or teach otherwise ; 
nor do those among the Hiberiiy or among 
the Celts ; nor those in the East ; nor those 
in Ejfypt ; nor those in lAbya ; nor those 
established in the central parts of the worlds 
— The language of TertuUian is rhetorical ; 
and the statement, undoubtedly, somewhat 
too strong. He says : ** In whom, but the 
Christ now come, have all nations believed 1 
For, in whom do all other nations (but yours, 
the Jews) confide ; Parthians, Medes. Elam- 
ites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, Ar< 
menia, Phr)'gia, Cappadocia, and inhabitants 
of Pontus and Asia, and Pamphylia ; the 
dwellers in Kgypt, and inhabitants of the re- 
gion beyond Cyrcnel Romans and stran- 
gers ; and in Jerusalem both Jews and pros- 
elytes ; so that the various tribes of the Ge- 
tuli, and the numerous hordes of the Mauri ; 
all the Spanish clans, and the different na- 
tions of Gauls, and the regions of the Brit- 
ons inaccessible to the Romans but subject 
to Christ, and of the Sarmatians and Daci- 
ans, and Germans, and Scythians, and many 
unexplored nations, and countries, and isl- 
ands unknown to us, and which we cannot 
enumerate : — in all which places, the name 
of the Christ who has already come, now 
reigns."— Tr.] 

(5) Eusebius, Hist. Ecclcs., 1. v., c. 10. 
Jerome, de Scriptoribus Illustr., c. 36. [Ac- 
cording to Eascbius, the zeal of Pantanus 
prompted him to undertake a voluntary mis- 
sion among the Indians. But according to 



Jerome, (de Scriptor. illustr, c. 36, and 
Epist. 83. Opp , torn, iv., pt. ii., p. 656, ed. 
Hened.), he was sent out by DemctriiLS, bp. 
of Alexandria, in consequence of a request 
made by the Indians for a Christian teacher, 
i'crhaps Pantanus first spontaneously trav- 
elled among the nearer Arabians ; and, upon 
the request of the people here called Indians 
for a teacher, Demetrius directed him to 
visit that people. — As it is well knovin, that 
the Greek and Latin writers give the name 
of Indians to the Persians, Parthians. Medes, 
Arabians. Ethiopians, Libyans, and many 
other nations, to them little known ; the 
learned have inquired, who were the Indians 
visited by Panta^nusl Many think, they 
were those we call the East Indians, inhab- 
iting the country about the river Indus. 
Jerome so thought; for he represents him 
as sent to instruct the Brachmans. Hen. 
Valesius and Lu Holstenitis and others 
suppose, they were the Abyssinians or Ethi- 
opians ; who are often called Indians, who 
were near and always had intercourse with 
the Egyptians. See 5. Basnage, Annal. po- 
ht. eccles., tom. ii., p. 307. Valesius, Ad- 
notat ad Socratis Hist. Eccles., p. 13. Oth- 
ers incline to believe them Jews, resident id 
Yemen or Arabia Felix, a country often called 
India. That they were not strangers to Chris- 
tianity, is evident from their having Mat^ 
thew's Gospel among them, and from theix 
desiring some one to expound it to them. 
Their applying to the bp. of Alexandria, 
shows that Egypt wils to them the most ac- 
cessible Christian country ; and their having 
the Gospel written in Hebrew, as Jerome 
testifies, is good proof that they were Jews; 
because no other people understood that lan- 
guage. Besides, Bartholomete had formerly 
been among them ; the field of whose la- 
bours has been supposed to be Arabia Felix. 
See TillemonVs \\(e of Bartholomew, in bia 
M^moires pour ser^'ir a Thistoire de TEglise, 
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Arabia Felix ; among whom the apostle Bartholomew liad previously intro- 
duced the Christian religion. For Pantaenus found among them, according 
to the testimony of Jerome^ the Gospel of St, Matthew^ which they had re- 
ceived from their first teacher Barlholoniete. 

§ 4. From Gtfw/, it would seem, the Christian religion must have spread 
into Gem any on the left of the Rhine, which was subject to the Romans, 
and also into Britain over against Gaul.(0) Yet certain churches in Ger- 
many have been accustomed to deduce their origin from the companions 
and disciples of St, Peter and other apostles ;(7) and the Britons, follow- 
ing the account given by Beda, would fain believe, that their king Lucius 
sought and obtained Christian teachers from Elextthervs the Roman pontiff, 
in this second century, and during the reign of Marcus Antoninus (8) But 



torn, i., p. 1160, 1161. — See Mogheim, 6e 
Reb. Christ, ante C. M., p. 206, 207.— Tr.] 

(6) On the origin of the German church* 
es, mentioned by TertuUian and Iremnu as 
existing in this century, Jo. Hen, Ursinus, 
BebeliuSt and others have written ; and still 
better, (rabriel Lironf Singularity histori- 
qnes et littcraires, torn, iv., Paris, 1740, 8vo. 
— ^The common and popular accounts of the 
first preachers of the Gospel in Germany, 
are learnedly impugned by Aufr. Calmet^ 
Histoire de liOrraine, torn. i. Diss, sur les 
Eveques de Treves, p. 3, 4. BoUand^ Acta 
sanctorum, January, torn, ii., p. 922. Jo, 
Nic. de Honiheim, Diss, de sera episcopat. 
Trevirensis ; in Histories Trevirensis torn. i. 

(7) [It is said, St. Peter sent Eucherius, 
VaUrius, and Matemus into Belgic Gaul ; 
and that they planted the churches of Co- 
logne, Treves, Tongres, Liege, and some 
others, and presided over them till their 
death. See Ckristo. Brewer^ Annates Tre- 
Tircnses, 1. ii., p. 143, dec., and AcU Sane- 
tor. Antwerpicnsia, 29th of Januair, p. 918. 
— But Calnuty Bciland^ and Hontheim^ (ubi 
•apra), have proved satisfactorily, that these 
pretended founders of the German churches, 
did not line earlier than the third or fourth 
century; and that they were first repre- 
sented as being legates of the apostles, in 
the middle ages. — See Moshetm, de Reb. 
Christ., &c., p. 212— TV.] 

(8) See Ja. Usher^ Antiquitates Eccle- 
aiar. Britannicar., cap. i., p. 7. Francis 
Godmn, de Conversione Britann., cap. i., p. 
7. Rapin de ThoyraM, History of England, 
vol. i. [ Wil. Burton^ Adnotat. ad Clem- 
tntis Rom. Epist. ad Corinth., in Patribua 
Apostol., tom. ii., p. 470. Edw. Stilling- 
fiut, dc Antiquitate Ecclcsiar. Britann., 
cap. i. Fred. Spanheim^ Historia Eccles. 
major, saecui ii., p. 603, 604— The first 
poblicarion of the Gospel in Britain, has been 
attributed to James the son of Zcbedee^ 
whom Herod put to death, (.\cts xii., 1), to 
Simon Zelotes, another apostle, to Aristo- 
itUuSf (mentioned l<om. xvi., 10), to St, 



Peter y &c., by some few legendary writers, 
uho are cited by Usher, Ecclcsiar. Britann. 
Primordia, cap. i. — But rejecting these ac- 
counts, William of Malmeslury, and after 
him, many other monks maintained that 
Joseph of Arimaihca with twelve others, 
were sent from Gaul, by St. Philip, into 
Britain A.D. 63 ; that ihey were successful 
in planting Christianity ; spent their lives in 
England ; had twelve hides of land assigned 
them by the king at Glastonbury, where they 
first built a church of hurdles, and afterward 
established a monastery. By maintaining 
the truth of this story, the English clergy 
obtained the precedence of some others, in 
several councils of the I5ih century, and 
particulariy that of Basil A.D. 1434, (Ush- 
er^s Primordia, ch. ii., p. 12-30). Since 
the reformation, this story has been given 
up by most of the English clergy. But, at 
Euscbius, (Demonstrat. Evang , I. iii., c. 5), 
and Theodoret, (Graccar. Curatio Afiectio- 
num. I iz.), name the Britons among others, 
to whom the Apostles themselves preached 
the Gospel, some have maintained, that St. 
Paul must have visited that country ; and 
they urge that Clemens. Rom says, that this 

rstle travelled km to rtpfia rf/f dvoEu^ to 
utmost bounds of the west. They also 
urge, that among the many thousand Romans 
who passed over into Britain in the reign ol 
Claudius and his successors, there were 
doubtless some Christians, who would spread 
the knowledge of Christ there. But the 
principal reliance has been on the reported 
application of king Lucius to pope Elcuthe- 
rus for Christian teachers, about A.D. 150, 
or rather 1/6. (Usher, Primordia, ch. iv., 
p. 44. &c.). — On all these traditions Dr. 
Mosftcim passes the following judgment. 
"Whether any apostle, or any companion of 
an apostle, ever visited Britain, cannot be 
determined ; yet the balance of probability 
rather inclines towards the affirmative. The 
story of Joseph of Arimatiics, might ariM 
from the arrival of some Christian teacher 
from Gaul, in the second centur}', whot« 
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these ancient accounts are exposed to much doubt, and are rejected by the 
best informed persons. 

§ 5. Transalpine Gaul, which is now called France, perhaps received 
some knowledge of the Gospel before this century, either from the apos- 
ties or from their friends and disciples. But unequivocal proofs of the ex- 
istence of churches in this part of Europe, first occur in the present cen- 
tury. For in it Pothinus, a man of distinguished piety and devotedness to 
Christy in company with Irenmus and other holy men, proceeded from Asia 
to Gaul, and there instructed the people with such success, that he gath- 
ered churches of Christians at Lyons and Vienne^ of which Potktnus him- 
self was the first bishop. (9) 



name was Joseph. As the Gauls, from Di- 
onyaitUf bp. of Paris in the second centary, 
made Dionysius the Areopagite to be their 
apostle ; and as the Germans made Mater- 
nuSy Eucherius, and Valerius, who lived in 
the third ^nd fourth centuries, to be preach- 
ers of the first century, and attendants on 
St. Peter ; so the British monks, I have no 
doubt, made a certain Joseph, from Gaul, in 
the second century, to be Joseph of Arima- 
ihea. — As to Lucius, I agree with the best 
British writers, in supposing him to be the 
restorer and second father of the English 
churches, and not their original founder. 
That he was a king, is not probable ; be- 
cause Britain was then a Roman province. 
He might be a nobleman, and goTcrnor of a 
district. His name is Roman. His appli- 
cation, I can never believe was made to the 
bp. of Rome It is much more probable, 
that he sent to Gaul for Christian teachers. 
The independence of the ancient British 
churches on the see of Rome, ahd their ob- 
serving the same rights with the Gallic 
churches, which were planted by Asiatics, 
and particularly in regard to the time of East- 
er ; show that they received the Gospel from 
Gaul, and not from Rome. — See Moshcim^ 
de Reb. Christ., &c., p. 213, &c —Tr.'[ 

(9) Peter de Marco, Epistola do Evan- 
ffclii in Gallia initiis ; published among his 
Dissertations, and also by Valesius, subjoin- 
ed to Eusebii Historia Eccles. Jo. Launoiy 
Opuscula, in his 0pp., torn. ii. — Histoire 
Litteraire de la France, torn, i., p. 223. 
Gabr, LiroTij Singularitdz historiques ct lit- 
teraires; the whole fourth volume, Paris, 
1740, 8vo, and others. — [The most eminent 
French writers have disputed about the ori- 
ffin of their churches. Three different opin- 
ions have been advanced. The first is that 
of Jo. Launoif (ubl supra), whom many 
writers of eminence at this day follow. It is, 
that, if we except the Asiatic colonists of 
Lyons and Vienne, among whom there were 
Christian churches formed about A. D. 150 ; 
the first propagation of Christianity among 
the Trantalpine Gauls was by noissionaries 



from Rome, about A.D. 250. This hypothe- 
sis is founded chiefly on the testimony of 
three ancient writers ; viz., Sulpictus SevC' 
rus^ Historia Sacra, lib. ii., c. 32, where, 
speaking 'of the persecution at Lyons and 
Vienne, under Marcus AniomnuSt (A.D. 
177), he says ; Ac tunc primum inter Gal- 
lias martyria visa ; serius trans Alpes Dei 
religione suscept^ : these were the first mar- 
tyrs among the Gauls ; for the dimne reli- 
gion loas not received till late beyond the 
Alps. The next testimony is that of the 
author of the Acts of SatuminuSj bishop of 
Toulouse, who suffered linder Decius. The 
author is supposed to have written in the 
beginning of the fourth century. He says : 
Raras tertio saeculo in aUquibus Gallia* civiia- 
tibus ecclesias paucorum Christianorum de- 
votione consurrexisse : scattering churches 
of 4 few Christians arose in some cities of 
Gaul in the third century. See T. Ruinart^ 
Acta Martyr, sincera, p. 130. The third 
testimony is that of Gregory of Tours, the 
father of French history, (in the Historia 
Francor., lib. i., cap. 27, and de Gloria Con- 
fessorum, cap. 30, ed. Ruinart, p. 399.) He 
says : sub Decio septem viros ad pnsdican- 
dum Rom& in Galliam missos esse : under 
Decius, (A.D. 243-251), seven missionaries 
were sent from Rome to preach in Gaul. 
Now these seven missionaries are the very 
persons, who are said to have been sent thith- 
er by St. Paul and St. Peter; viz., Tro- 
phwms bishop of Aries, Stremonxus bishop 
of Clermont, Martial bishop of liimoges, 
Paul bishop of Narbonne, iSa/urmniM bishop 
of Toulouse, Gratian bishop of Tours, and 
Dionysius bishop of Paris. — The second 
opinion is, that of the strenuous advocates for 
the apostolic origin of the Gallic churches, 
Peter de Marca, (ubi supra), Natalie Alexan- 
der, (Histor. Eccles., 8»cul. i., diss. 16, 17, 
vol. iii., p. 356-420, ed. Paris, 1741, 4to), 
and others. They consider St. Paul and 
jSf^ Peter as the fathers of their church. 
Paul, they think, travelled over nearly all 
France, in his supposed journey to Spain ; 
and also sent St. Luke and Cresccns into 
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§ 6. This rapid propagation of Christianity, is ascribed by the writers of 
the second century almost exclusively to the efficient will of God, to the ener- 
gy of divine truth, and to the miracles wrought by Christians. Yet human 
counsels and pious efforts ought not to be wholly overlooked. Much was 
undoubtedly effected by the activity of pious men, who recommended and 
communicated to the people around them the writings of Christ's ambassa- 
dors ; which were already collected into one volume. All people, indeed, 
were not acquainted with the language in which these divine books were 
composed ; but this obstacle was early removed by the labours of translators. 
As the language of the Romans was extensively used, many Latin transla- 
tions were made at an early period, as we are informed by Augustine. {10) 



tbat countTy. For the last they allege, 2 Tim. 
iv., 10, ** Creseens to GaUuiOf" or rather to 
Gault according to Epphanius and others, 
who, for TaXartav, would read VoTiXlav. 
St. PetCTy they suppose, sent Trophimus his 
disciple into Gaul. iS^ Philip^ also, they 
suppose, laboured iu Gaul. And the seven 
bishops above mentioned, they say, were 
sent by the apostles from Rome. — ^Very few 
at this day embrace this opinion entire. It 
rests principally on very suspicious testimony, 
or on conjectures and vulgar traditions. — 
The third opinion takes a middle course be- 
tween the first and the second, and is that 
which is maintained by Crobr, Liron, Diss, 
sur Tetablissement de la religion Chretienne 
dans les Gauls, in the fourth volume of his 
Singularitdz historique, &c., Paris, 1740, 
8vo. It admits what Launoif Sirmondf and 
TiilemorU have fully proved, that Dionysius 
the first bishop of Paris, was not Dionysius 
the Areopagite, mentioned Acts zrii., 34, but 
a man who lived in the third century. It 
also gives up the story of Sl Philip, and of 
most of the pretended apostolic missionaries 
to Gaul. But it maintains the probability 
of PauPs travelling over Gaul on nis way to 
Spain -, and of his sending Luke and Cre»- 
eens to that country ; and affirms that in the 
second century, there were many flourishing 
churches in Uaul, besides those of Lyons 
and Vienne. 

Dr. Mofheim, (De Rebus Christ, ante 
C. M., p. 208, &.c.\ thinks neither of these 
opinions is fully confirmed in all its parts. 
The second^ he gives up wholly. The third, 
he conceives, lacks evidence. Particularly, 
PauTs journey to Spain, is itself questiona- 
ble ', aiid, if admitted, there is no proof that 
he passed through Gaul. For St. Luke^s 
mission to Oanl. there is no evidence but the 
declaration of Epiphanius, (Ha?re8., 1. i., ^ 
11), who, to say the least, is not the best au- 
thority ; and, besides, might possibly mean 
Citalpint Gaul^ lying between Dalmatia and 
Italy. The mission of Creseens to Gaul, 
mentioned by Epvphanius in the same con- 
ncxioDy depends entirely on the contested 



reading of FoAAmv for TdXaTiav, 2 Tim. iv., 
10, and which, if admitted, might be under- 
stood of Cisalpine Gaul. I f there were many 
flourishing churches in Gaul, before Poihinus 
went there, (which perhaps was the case), 
this will not prove them to have been planted 
by the apostles and their companions, which 
is the point contended for. — As to the first 
opinion, namely, that Pothinas and his com- 
panions first preached the Gospel in Gaul, 
It is not fully substantiated. StUpicius Sev- 
ems only afl&rms that it was UUe^ before the 
Gospel was preached there ; and not, that it 
never was preached there till the times of Po- 
ihinus. The testimony of the Acts of So- 
tuminus only shows, that the progress of the 
Gospel in Gaul was so slow, that there were 
but few churches there in the third centu- 
ry ; which might be true, even if the apostles 
had there erected One or two churches. The 
testimony of Gregory Turonensis, fully dis- 
proves the apostolic age of the seven Gallic 
missionaries ; and shows that the Christians 
in Gaul were few in number, before the reign 
of Decius : but it does not show when the 
Gospel was first preached in that countiy. 
On the whole. Dr. Moshcim thinks it prob- 
able, the Gospel was preached in Gaul before 
the second century, and possibly by Luie or 
Creseens^ or even by some apostle. But he 
thinks Christianity, for a long time, made 
very little process in that country, and that 
probably the churches there had become al- 
most extinct when Pothinus and his com- 
panions from Asia planted themselves at 
Lyons and Vienne, about A.D. 1.50. Nearly 
the same opinion was embraced by Tillemont, 
Memoires pour servir a Thistoirc de TEglise, 
tameiv.,p. 983.— Tr. J 

(10) Augustine, de Doctrina Christiana, 
lib. ii., cap. 11, and cap. 15. [Qui Scrip- 
turas ez Hebnea linmia in Grsecam verterunt, 
numerari possunt, Latini autcm interpretes 
nullo mode. Ut enim cuique, prim is fidci 
temporibus, in mantis venit codex Gro^cus, 
et aliquantulum facultatis sibi utriusque lin- 
gua9 habere videbatur, ausus est interpretari. 
— In ipsis autcm interpretationibus, Itala 
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or these, ibat which is called the Italic Version,{ll) was preferred to aQ 
others. The Latin version was followed by a Syriac, an Egyptian, an 
Ethiopic, and some others. But the precise dates of these several trans- 
lations cannot be ascertained. (12) 

§ 7. J'hose who wrote apologits for the Christians, and thus met the 
calumnies and slanders by which they were unjustly assailed, removed 
some obstacles to the progress of Christ^s religion, and in this way contrib- 
uted not a little to the enlargement of the church. For very many were 
prevented from embracing Christianity, solely by those detestable calum- 
nies with which ungodly men aspersed it.(13) Another support to the 
Christian cause, was furnished by the writers against the heretics. For 
the doctrines of these sects were so absurd, or so abominable, and the 
morals of some of them so disgraceful and impious, as to induce many to 
stand aloof from Christianity. But when they learned from the books 
against the heretics, that the true followers of Christ held these perverse 
men in abhorrence, their feelings towards them were changed. 

§ 8. It is easier to conceive than to express, how much the miraculous 
powers and the extraordinary divine gifts which the Christians exercised 
on various occasions, contributed to extend the limits of the church. The 
gift of foreign tongues appears to have gradually ceased, as soon as many 
nations became enlightened with the truth, and numerous churches of Chris- 
tians were everywhere established ; for it became less necessary than it 
was at first. But the other gifts with which God favoured the rising church 
of Christy were, as we learn from numerous testimonies of the ancients, 
still conferred on particular persons here and there.(14) 



caeteris praeferatur ; nam est verborum tena- 
cior cuni perspicuitate aententise.] 

(11) See/. G. Carpzoo, Critica Sacra V. 
T., p. 653, [and the introductions to the 
N. Test, by MichoLcUsy Hornet and others. 
— Tr.] 

(12) See Ja. Basnage^ Hist, de I'Eglise, 
liv. ix., cap. 1, tome i., p. 450. 

(13) ['* Nothing more injurious can be 
conceived than the terms of contempt, indig- 
nation, and reproach, which the heathens em- 
ployed in expressing their hatred against the 
Christians, who were called by them atheistSf 
because they derided the heathen polythe- 
ism ; magicians, because they wrought rair- 
acli's ; self- murderer Sy because they suffered 
martyrdom cheerfully for the truth ; hattrs 
of the ligkly because, to avoid the fury of 
the persecutions raised against them, they 
were forced at first to hold their religious 
assemblies in the night ; with a multitude of 
other ignominious epithets employed against 
them by Tacitus^ Suetonius, Cclsus, 6lc. 
See Dingham, Antiquities of the Christian 
church, book i., ch. ii ,p, 6.*' — Macl-I 

(14) Collections of these testimonies have 
been made, by Tob. P/an»wr, de donis mi- 
raculosis ; and by IV. Spencer, Notes on 
Origcn against Celsus, p. 5, 6 ; but the most 
copious is by Mammackiusy Origincs et An- 
tiquitates Christianas, torn, i., p. 363, &c. 



[The principal testimonies of the second and 
third centuries, are Justin Martyr, Apol. 
ii., c. 6, Dial. cum. Tryph., c. 39 and 82. 
IreTueuSy I. ii., c. 31, and 1. v., c. 6 ; and in 
Euseb. H. E., 1. v., c. 7. TertuU., Apol- 
og,c. 23,27, 32,37; adScap.,c. 2. Or- 
igen contra Gels., 1. i., p. 7, and 1. vii., p. 
334, ed. Spencer. Dionys. Alsx.y in Euseb. 
H. E., lib. vi., c. 40. Minucius FeliXy Oc- 
tav., p. 361, ed. Paris, 1605. Cypriany de 
Idol, vanit., p. 14, ad Demetrian., p. 191, 
ed. Brem. — That what are called the mirac' 
ulotu gifls of the Holy Spirit, were liberally 
conferred, not only in this but also in the 
following century, especially on those en- 
gaged in propagating the Gospel ; all who 
are called Christians, believe, on the unani- 
mous and concordant testimony of the an- 
cient writers. Nor do we, in my opinion, 
hereby incnr any just charge of departing 
from sound reason. For, as these witness- 
es are all grave men, fair and honest, somo 
of them philosophers, men who lived in dif- 
ferent countries, and relate not what they 
heard, but what they saw, call God to wit- 
ness the truth of their declarations, (see Or* 
igen contra Celsum, 1. i., p. 35, ed. Spen- 
cer), and do not claim for themselves, but at- 
tribute to others, these miraculous powers ; 
what reason can there be, for refusing to be- 
lieve them 1 Yet a few years elDce, thert 
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^ 0. I wish we were fully authorized to place among the miracles, what 
many ancient writers have recorded concerning a certain legion of Chris- 
tian soldiers in the army of Marcus Antoninus, in his war against the Mar- 



i^peared among the Britons, a man of no 
ordinary genius and learning, Conyers Mid- 
dletortf who published a considerable volume, 
recusing the whole Christian world of cre- 
dulity, in this matter ; and boldly pronoun- 
cing all that was said or written by the nu- 
merous ancients, concerning these extraor- 
dinary gifts of the Holy Spirit, to be false. 
See A free Inquiry into the miraculous 
pcwers, &c., London, 1749, 4to. The his- 
tory of this famous book, and of the sharp 
contests it produced in England, may be 
learned from the British, French, and Ger- 
man Literary Journals^ and from the Ger- 
man translation and refutation of the work, 
which has been recently published. I shall 
here otTcr only a few observations on this, in 
many respects most important subject. The 
apostolic age, the learned Middleton himself 
acknowledges, to have been fruitful in mir- 
acles and extraordinary gifts. But he de- 
nies their continuance after the decease of 
the apostles ; and concludes that whatever 
accounts exist of miracles in the secoTid and 
third centuries, are the invention of crafty 
impostors, or the dreams of weak and delu- 
ded men. And he attributes great import- 
ance to this opinion ; because the pretended 
miracles of the Romish saints, rest on the 
same supports and arguments, as these mir- 
acles of the early ages ; so that the former 
can never be disproved, if the latter be ad- 
mitted. This looks honest and worthy of a 
sound Christian man ; for the divine origin 
of the Christian religion does not depend on 
the truth of the miracles reported to have 
been wrought in the second and third centu- 
ries, but is sufficiently proved, if it can be 
made evident that Chnst and his apostles 
bad power to suspend the laws of nature. 
But the discerning reader of the book will 
perceive, that the author has assailed the 
miracles of Christ and the apostles, by his 
attack on those of subsequent date; and 
that he intended to weaken our confidence 
in all events, which exceed the powers of 
nature. For, the objections he raises 
against the miracles of the second and third 
centuries, are of such a nature as to be read- 
ily applied to those of the first. — The sub- 
stance of his eloquent and learned argu- 
mentation, is this. All the writers of the 
three first centuries, whose works are ex- 
tant, were ignorant of criticism, and not suf- 
ficiently guarded and cautious, but some- 
times too credulous. Therefore all that they 
Btate, concerning the miracles of their own 
times, and even of miracles which they saw 



with their own eyes, ought to be regarded 
as a fable. As il it were a conceded point, 
that no man, unless he is a good critic, can 
distinguish a true miracle from a false one ; 
and, mat he must always mistake and err, 
who sometimes yields his assent sooner than 
he ought. If this great man had only said^ 
that some of the supernatural events which 
are reported to have happened in the early 
ages, are very questionable, the position 
might be admitted : but to aim, by one such 
general argument, which is liable to innu- 
merable exceptions, and destitute of a ne- 
cessary and evident conclusiveness, to over- 
throw the united testimony of so many pious 
men, and men sufficiently cautious in other 
things ; indicates, if I do not greatly mis- 
take, a mind of high daring, and covertly 
plotting against religion itself. It is fortu- 
nate that this distinguished man, a little be- 
fore his death, (for he died the last year 
[A.D. 1750,]) appears to have learned, from 
the arguments of his opposcrs, the weakness 
of his opinions. For in^his last reply, pub- 
lished after his death, namely, A Vindica- 
tion of the free Inquiry, <fcc., Lond., 1761, 
4to, though he is here more contentious and 
contumelious than was proper, he plainly 
acknowledges himself vanquished, and sur- 
renders the palm to his antagonists. For 
he says, he aid not mean to attirm, that no 
miracles were wrought in the ancient Chris- 
tian church, after the death of the apostles ; 
on the contrary, he concedes, he says, that . 
God did confirm the truth of Christianity, as 
occasion required, by repeated manifesta- 
tions of his infinite power : all that he aimed 
to show, was, that the power of working 
miracles constantly and perpetually was not 
exercised in the church, after the apostolic 
a^e ; and therefore, that credit is not to be 
given to the statements of those ancient de- 
fenders of Christianity, who arrogate such 
a perpetual power ; that is, if 1 can un- 
derstand him,— among the doctors of the 
second and third centuries, there was not 
one that could work miracles, whenever he 
pleased. But this is wholly changing tlie 
question. The learned author might have 
spared himself the labour of writing and do- 
fending his book, if this was all he intended 
when he commenced writing. For, so far 
as I know, it never came into the head. of 
any Christian, to ibaintain that there were 
men among the Christians of the second, 
third, and fourth centuries, to whom God 
gave power to work miracles, as oHen as 
they pleased, and of what kind they pleased, 
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comanni, [A.D. 174], which by its supplications procured a shower of 
rain when the Roman troops were ready to perish with thirst. But the re- 
ality of this miracle is a subject of controversy among the learned ; and 
those who think that the Christian soldiers misjudged, in regarding that 
sudden and unexpected shower by which the Roman army was saved, as a 
miraculous, divine interposition, are supported not only by very respectable 
authorities, but by arguments of no little weight.(15) 

§ 10. It is certain, that the Roman army when reduced to the greatest 
straits was relieved by a sudden shower ; and that this shower was regard 
ed both by the pagans and the Christians as extraordinary and miraculous ; 
the latter ascribed the unexpected favour to ChruCs being moved by the 
prayers of his friends, while the former attributed it to Jupiter, or Mercury, 
or to the power of magic. It is equally certain, I think, that many Chris- 
tians were then serving in the Roman army. And who can doubt that these, 
on such an occasion, implored the compassion of their God and Saviour ? 
Further, as the Christians of those times looked upon all extraordinary 
events as miracles, and ascribed every unusual and peculiar advantage en- 
joyed by the Romans to the prayers of Christians, it is not strange, that the 
salvation of the Roman emperor and his army, should be placed among the 
miracles which God wrought in answer to the prayers of Christians. But, 
as all wise men are now agreed that no event is to be accounted a miracle 
if it can be adequately accounted for on natural principles, or in the com- 
mon and ordinary course of divine providence ; and as this rain may be 
easily thus accounted for ; it is obvious what judgment ought to be formed 
respecting it. 

§ 11. The Jews^ first under Trajan, [A.D. 116], and afterwards under 
Adrian, [A.D. 132], led on by Bar Ckockebas who pretended to be the Mes- 
siah, made insurrection against the Romans ; and again suffered the great- 
est calamities. A vast number of them were put to death ; and a new city, 
called Aelia Capitolina, was erected on the site of Jerusalem, which not 
an individual of the miserable race was allowed to enter.(16) This over- 
throw of the Jews confirmed in some measure, the external .tranquillity of 



at all times, and in all places. Bella fferi 
placuit, nulla habitura triumphos. — Thus 
Mosheinif de Reb. Cbrist., <S&c., p. 221, 6lc. 
— Very candid remarks on this subject, may 
also bo found in Schroeckh^ Kirchengesch., 
vol. iv., p. 380, dec. ; and in JortirCi Re- 
marks on Eccl. Hist., vol. i., passim. — TV.] 
(15) The arguments on the two sides of 
the question may be seen in Herm, Witsius, 
Diss, de I^gione fulminatrice, subjoined to 
hit Aegyptiaca; he defends the reality of 
the miracle: and Dan, Laroque, Diss, de 
Legione fulminat., subjoined to the Adver- 
saria Sacra, of his father Matlk. Laroque ; 
who opposes the idea of a miracle : — but 
best of all in the controversy concerning the 
miracle of the thundering legion, between 
Peter King [rather the Rev. Kiekard King, 
of Topsham — TV.] and Walter Moyle ; 
which I have translated into Latin, and pub- 
lished, with notes, in my Syntagma Disser- 
tationum ad disciplinas sanctiores pertinen- 



tiom. See also P. E, Jablonski, Spicile^ 
gium de legione fulminatrice ; in the Mis- 
cellan. Lipsiens., tom. viii., p. 417, where 
in particular, the reasons are investigated, 
which led the Christians improperly to class 
this rain among the miracles — [See also 
Moskeim, de Reb. Christ., dtc, p. 249, &c. 
— ^The most important among the ancient 
accounts of this matter are, on the side of 
the pagans, Dion Cagnus, Historia Roma- 
na, lib. Uxi., c. 8. Julius CapitoUnus, Life 
of Marcus Antonin., cap. 24. Aelius Lam^ 
prid,, Life of Helio?abalus, cap. 9. CUuh' 
diaVf Consulat. vi., Honorii v. — and on the 
side of the Christians, Tertullian, Apologet., 
cap. 6, ad Scapulara, cap. 4. Eusebius^ 
Hist. Eccles., 1. v., cap. 6, and Chronicon, 

{». 82. 215. Xiphiltniis, on Dion Cassius, 
ib. Ixxi., cap. 9, 10.— Tr] 

(16) Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Tryph., p. 
49, 278. [Dion Cassius, Hist. Rom., 1. 69, 
cap. 12-14.— Tr.] 
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the Christian community. For that torbnlent nation had previously been 
everywhere the accusers of the Christians before the Roman judges ; and 
in Palestine and the neighbouring regions, they had themselves indicted 
great injuries upon them, because they refused to aid diem in their opposi- 
tion to the Romans.(i7) But this new calamity rendered it not so easy 
for the Jews, as formerly, to do either of these things. 

§ 12. The philosophers and learned men, who came over to the Chris- 
tians in this century, were no inconsiderable protection and ornament to 
this holy religion by their discussions, their writings, and their talents. 
But if any are disposed to question whether the Christian cause received 
more benefit than injury from these men, I must confess myself unable to 
decide the point. For the noble simplicity and the majestic dignity of the 
Christian religion were lost, or, at leasts impaired when these philosophers 
presumed to associate their dogmas with it, and to bring faith and piety 
under the dominion of liuman reason. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THB ADVERSE EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

^ 1, 2. The Pereecution of Trajan.— ^ 3. That of Adrian. — ^ 4. That of Antoninus Pius. 
— ^ 6. That of Antoninus Philosophus. — 4 6. Its Calamities. — ^ 7. The Reigns of 
Commodus and Severus. — ^ 8. CaluoMues against Christians. 

^ 1. In the beginning of this century there were no laws in force against 
the Christians ; for those of Nero had been repealed by the senate, and 
those of Domitian by his successor Nerva. But it had become a common 
custom to persecute the Christians, and even to put them to death, as often 
as the pagan priests, or the populace under the instigation of the priests, 
demanded their destruction. Hence, under the reign of Trajan^ otherwise 
a good prince, popular tumults were frequently raised in the cities against 
the Christians, which were fatal to many of thera.( i ) When therefore such 
tumults were made in Bithynia, under the propraetor Plinj/ the younger, 
he thought proper to apply to the emperor for instructions how to treat the 
Christians. The emperor wrote back that the Christians u}ere not to be 
sought after, but if they were regularly accused and convicted, and yet re- 
fused to return to. the religion of their fathers, they were to be put to death 
as being bad citizens.(2) 

^ 2. This edict of Trajan, being registered among the public laws of the 
Roman empire, set bounds indeed to the fury of the enemies of the Chris- 
tians, but still it caused the destruction of many of them, even under tho 
best of the emperors. For whenever any one had courage to assume tho 
odious office of an accuser, and the accused did not deny the charge [of 

(17) [Justin Marhfr, Apolog. i., p. 72. which epistles many learned men have illus- 

'Sc)d.\ trated by their comments, and especially 

(1) Eusebius, Historia Eccles., lib. iii., Vossius, Boehmer, Baldwin^ ^nd Neumann, 
cap. 32. [See Mtlner^s Hist, of the church of Christ, 

(2) Pliny, Epistol. lib. x., epiflt. 97, 98 ; century ii., ch. i.— TV.] 
Vol. L— O 
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being a Christian], he might be delivered over to the executioner, unless 
he apostatized from Christianity. Thus by Trajan's law, perseverance in 
the Christian religion was a capital offence. Under this law, Simeon the 
son of Cleophas and bishop of Jerusalem, a venerable old man, being ac- 
cused by the Jews, suffered crucifixion.(3) According to the same law, 
Trajan himself ordered the great Ignatius^ bishop of Antioch, to be thrown 
to wild beasts. (4) For the kind tf death was lell by the law to the pleas- 
nre of the judge. 

^ 8. Yet this law of Trajan was a great restraint to the priests, who 
wished to oppress the Christians ; because few persons were willing to 
assume the dangerous office of accusers. Under the reign of Adrian^ there- 
fore, who succeeded Trajan A. D. 117, they evaded it by an artifice. For 
they excited the populace, at the seasons of the public shows and games, 
to demand with united voice of the presidents and magistrates, the destruc- 
tion of the Christians ; and these public clamours could not be disregarded, 
without danger of an insurrection.(5) But Serenus Granianus the proconsul 
of Asia, made representation to the emperor, that it was inhuman and un- 
just to immolate men convicted of no crime, at the pleasure of a furious 
mob. Adrian therefore addressed an edict to the presidents of the prov- 
inces, forbidding the Christians to be put to death, unless accused in due 
form, and convicted of offence against the laws ; i. e., as I apprehend, he re- 
instated the law of Trajan,{p) Perhaps also the Apologies for the Chris- 
tians, presented by Quadratus and Aristides, had an influence on the mind 
of the emperor.(7) — In this reign, Bar Chochebas a pretended king of the 
Jews, before he was vanquished by Adrian, committed great outrages on 
the Christians, because they would not join his 8tandard.(8) 

J 4. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, the enemies of the Christians as- 
ed them in a new manner ; for as the Christians, by the laws of Adrian, 
were to be convicted of some crime, and some of the presidents would not 
admit their religion to be a crime, they were accused of impiety or atheism. 
This calumny was met by Justin Martyr, in an Apology presented to the 

(3) EusehiuSy Hist. Eccl., lib. iii., cap. 32. munity ; as we are expressly taught by Eu- 

{4t)SQ^i\ieActanuirtyriiIgnatiani; pub- sehius ^Yiwi. Eccl., I. iv., cap. 7. — See Mo- 

lished by Ruinart, and in the Patres Apos- sheinu, de Rebus Christ., dtc, p. 236. — Tt.'\ 

tolici, and elsewhere. [See above, p. 92, (6) See Eusehiut, Hist. Eccl., 1. iv., c. 9, 

note (31), and MUner^s Hist, of the Chh., and Fr. Baldwin^ ad Edicta Principum in 

cent, ii., ch. i., p. 138. — Tr.] Christianos, p. 73, &c. [This edict is also 

(5) fit was an ancient custom or law of given by Justin Martyr^ Apolog. t., ^ 68, 

the Romans, of which many examples occur 69. It was addressed, not only to Minutius 

in their history, that the people when assem- Fundanus the successor of Scremig, but to 

bled at the public games, whether at llome the other governors of provinces ; as we 

or in the provinces, might demand what they learn from EusebiuSy Hist. Eccl., I. iv., c. 

pleased of the emperor or majristrates ; which 26. — Sckl.] 

demands could not be rejected. This right, (7) [These Apologies are mentioned by 

indeed, properly belonged only to Roman Eusebivs, Hist. Eccles., 1. iv., c. 3, and Je- 

citizens, but it was gradually assumed and romcy Epist. ad Magnum, 0pp., torn, iv., p. 

exorcised by others, especially in the larger 656, ed. Benedict, and de Viris Illustr., c. 

cities. Hence, when assembled at the pub- 19, 20. — From this indulgence of the em- 

lic games, the populace could demand the peror towards the Christians, arose the sus- 

destruction of all Christians, or of any indi- picion that he himself inclined to their rcli- 

viduals of them whom they pleased ; and gion. Lampridius, Vita Alexandri Severi, 

the ma{^istrates dared not utterly refuse these cap. 43. — Schl.] 

demands.-— -Moreover, the abominable lives (8) Justin Martyr, Apoloff., ii., p. 72, ed. 

and doctrines of certain heretics of this age. Colon. iJerome, de Viris Illustr., cap. 21. 

brought odium on the whole Christian com- — TV.] 
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emperor. And the emperor afterwards decreed that the Christians should 
be treated according to the law of Adrian.(9) A little after, Asia Minor 
M'as visited with earthquakes ; and the people regarding the Christians as 
the cause of their calamities, rushed upon them with every species of vio- 
lence and outrage. When informed of this, the emperor addressed an edict 
to the Common Council of Asia ^ denouncing capital punishment against ac- 
cusers of the Christians, if they could not convict them of some crim€.(lO) 

§ 5. Marcus Antoninus the philosopher, whom most writers extol immod- 
erately for his wisdom and virtue, did not indeed repeal this decree of his 
father, or the other laws of the preceding emperors ; but he listened too 
much to the enemies of the Christians, and especially to the philosophers, 
who accused them of the most horrid crimes, and particularly of impiety, 
of feasting on the flesh of murdered children, (Thyesteanim ppularum), and 
of incest, (Oedipodei incestus). Hence no emperor, after the reign of NerOf 
caused greater evils and calamities to light on Christians than this emi- 
nently wise Marcus Antoninus ; nor was there any emperor, under whom 
more Apohgies for the Christians were drawn up, of which those by Ju^^m 
Martyr, Athenagor as and Tatian, are still extant.(ll) 

^ 6. In the first place, this emperor issued unjust edicts against the Chris- 
tians, whom he regarded as vain, obstinate, deficient in understanding, and 
strangers to virtue ;(12) yet the precise import of these edicts is not now 
known. In the next place, he allowed the judges, when Christians were 
accused of the crimes already specified, by servants and by the vilest of 
persons, to put their prisoners to torture ; and notwithstanding their most 
constant denial of the charges alleged against them, to inflict on them cap* 
ital punishments. For, as the laws would not allow the Christians to be 
executed without a crime, the judges who wished to condemn them, had 
to resort to some method of making them appear to be guilty. Hence un- 
der this emperor, not only were several very excellent men most unjustly 
put to death, (among whom were Polycarp, the piojis bishop of Smyrna, 
and the celebrated philosopher Justin^ surnamed Martyr),{l3) but also sev^ 

(9) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. iv., c. 26, p. 161, &c., and J. C. L Gieseler^s Text- 
[where Melilo tells Marcus Aurelius, that JBook of Eccles. Hist, by Cunningham, 
his father {Anton. Pius) wrote to the Laris- Philad., 1836, vol. i., p. 79, note 4.— Tr.] 
seans, the Thessalonians, the Athenians, (11) [Dr. Mosheim, de Rebus Christ., 
and to all the Greeks, not to molest the &c., p. 244, characterizes Marcus Antonio 
Christians. — Schl.} ims as a well-disposed, but superstitious 

(10) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. iv., c. 13, man ; a ^eat scholar, but an indifferent em- 
[where the edict is given at length. It may peror. His persecutions of the Christians 
also be seen in Milncr, Hist of the Chh., arose from his negligence of business, his 
cent, ii., ch. ii, vol. i., p 158, &c., ed. ignorance of the character of Christians and 
Boston, 1822, where several pious reflec- of Christianity, and from his easy credulity 
tions are subjoined. — It has been questioned and acquiescence in the wishes of others.— 
whether this edict was issued by Marcus His character is also given by MUner, Hist. 
Aureliust or by his father, ArUomrms Pius, of the Church, cent, ii., ch. 4, and veiy 
VaUsius {on Euseb., H. Eccl., 1 iv., c. 13), elaborately, by A. Neander, Kirchengesch., 
decides for the former ; and Mosheim (de vol. i., pt. i., p. 164, &.c. — TV.] 

Reb. Christ., &c., p. 240, &c.) is as deci- (12) See Melito, as quoted by Eusebius, 

sive for the latter. Others have little doubt, Hist. Eccl, 1. iv., c. 26. 

that the whole edict is a forgery of some (13) The Acta Martyrii of both Polycarp 

early Christian. For this opinion they urge, and Justin Martyr are published by Kuin- 

that its language is not such as the paoan art^ in his Acta martyr, sincera. [The for- 

emperors uniformly use, but is plainly that mer also, in the Patres Apostol The life 

of an eulogist of the Christians. See A. and martyrdom oi Polycarp, are the subject 

Neander^s Kirchengeschichte, vol. i., pt. i., of the 5th chapter of Milner^s Hist, of the 
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eral Christian churches, and especially those of Lyons and Vienne in 
Prance, A.D. 177, were by his order nearly destroyed and obliterated, by 
rarious species of executions.(i4) 

^ 7. Under the reign of Commodus^ his son, [A.D. 180-192], if we ex- 
cept a few instances of suffering for the renunciation of paganism, no great 
calamity befel the Christians (15) But when Severus was placed on the 
throne, near the close of the century, much Christian blood was shed in 
Africa, Egypt, and other provinces. This is certain from the testimonies 
of Tertulliaft,{l6) Clemens Alexandrinus, {17) and others; and those must 
mistake the fact, who say that the Christians enjoyed peace under Severus, 
up to the time when he enacted laws that exposed them to the loss of life 
and property, which was in the beginning of the ne^ century. For, as 
the laws of the [former] emperors were not abrogated, and among these, 
the edicts of Trajan and Marcus Antoninus were very unjust; it was in 
the power of the presidents to persecute the Christians with impunity 
whenever they pleased. These calamities of the Christians near the end 
of this century, were what induced TertulUan [A.D. 108] to compose his 
Apologeticum, and some other works.(18) 

§ 8. It will appear less unaccountable, that so holy a people as the 
Christians should suffer so much persecution, if it be considered that the 
patrons of the ancient superstition continually assailed them with their rail- 
ings, calumnies, and libels. Their reproaches and calumnies, of which we 
have before spoken, are recounted by the writers of the Apologies. The 
Christians were attacked, in a book written expressly against them by Cel- 
sus ; the philosopher whom Origen, in his confutation of him, represents 
as an Epicurean, but whom we for substantial reasons believe to be a Fla- 
tonist of the sect of Ammonius.{\9) This miserable sophist deals in slan- 
der, as OrigeiCs answer to him shows ; nor does he so much attack the 
Christians, as play off his wit ; which is not distinguished for elegance and 
refinement. Pronto^ the rhetorician, also made some attempts against the 
Christians ; but these have perished, with the exception of a bare mention 



Chh., centtiiy ii., vol. i., p. 176, &c., ed. 
Boston, 1822, as those of Justin Martyr, 
are of ch. iii. of the same vol., p. 161, &c, 

(14) See the Letter of the Christians at 
Lyons giving account of this persecution, 
in Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., lib. v., cap. 2, 
[also in Fox, Book of Martyrs, and in Mil- 
nef^ History of the Church, cent, ii., ch. 
vi., vol. i., p. 185, <Scc., ed. Boston, 1822. — 
Tr] 

(16) EuselmiSy Hist. Eccles., lib. v., cap. 
34, and 16, 18, 19. 

(16) [Tertvilianj ad Scapulam, cap. 4, 
and Apoloset., cap 5 , which show that Sev- 
enu himself was, at first, favourable to the 
Christians. But the same Apologeticum, 
cap. 35, 49, and 7, 12, 30, 37, shows that 
Christians suffered before the enactment of 
the laws.— <ScA/.] 

(17) [Clemena Alex., Stromal., I. ii., p. 
494. — Schl. See also the account of the 



martyrs of Scillita in Africa, A.D. 200, in 
Ruinarfs Acta Martyr. Banmius Ann., 
A.D. 200, and Milner, Hist, of the Chh., 
vol. i., p. 236.— TV.] 

(18) I have expressly treated of this sub- 
ject in my diss, de vera aetate Apologetici 
Tertuiliani et initio persecutionis Severi; 
which is the first essay in my Syntagma 
Diss, ad hist, eccles. pertinentium. 

(19) [See MoaheinCs preface to the Ger- 
man translation of Origen's work. — Tr. 
** The learned Dr. Lardner does not think 
it possible, that CcUus could have been of 
the sect of Ammonium ; since the former 
lived and wrote in the second century, where- 
as the latter did not flourish before the third. 
And indeed, we have from Origen himself, 
that he knew of two only of the name of Cel- 
sus, one who lived in the time of yero, and 
the other in the reign of Adrian, and after- 
wards. The latter was the philosopher, who 
wrote against Christianity." — Macl.} 
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of them by Minutius Felix.{20) To these may be added Creseens^ a 
Cynic philosopher, who, though he seems to have written nothing against 
the Christians, yet was very eager to do them harm, and in particular <Md 
not cease to persecute Jiistin Martyr^ till be compassed his death. (21) 



PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE STATE OP LEARNING AND FHILOSOPHT. 

( 1. State of Learning in general. — ^ 2, 3. Learped Men. — ^ 4. Rise of the New Pla 
tonics. — ^ 6. Eclectics at Alexandria. — ^ 6. Approved by the Christians. — ^ 7. Amme 
nins Saccas. — ^ 8. His fundamental Principles. — 4 9- His principal Doctrines. — ^ Iff 
His austere System of Moral Discipline. — ^ 11. His Opinions concerning God aiy 
Christ.— 4 12. Ill Effects of this Philosophy on Christianity.-^ 13. The State of Learn 
ing among Christians. 

§ 1. Although literature seemed in some measure to recover its for 
mer dignity and lustre, during the reign of Tra;an,( I) yet it could not long 
retain its influence under the subsequent emperors, who were indisposed to 
patronise it. The most learned among these Roman sovereigns, Marcus 
Antoninus^ showed favour only to the philosophers, and especially to the 
Stoics ; the other arts and sciences, he, like the Stoics, held in contempt.(2) 



(20) Minutius Felix, Octavius, p. 2d6, ed. 
Herald. — [MiTtuthu mentions this calam- 
niator in two passages, namely, chap. 10, p. 
09, and chap. 31, p. 322 ; in the former of 
which, he calls him Cirtensis noster; im- 
plying, that he was of CtWo, in Africa ; in 
tfaio latter passage, he speaks of him as an 
orator J indicating what profession he follow- 
ed. It has been supposed by the learned, 
and not without reason, that this Fronto was 
Cornelius Fronto the rhetorician, who in- 
structed Marcus AntoTunus in eloquence, 
(uid whose works were first published A.D. 
1816, by Aug. Maius, Frankf. on Mayn, in 
8 parts). So long as the Christian commu- 
nity was made up of unlearned persons, the 
philosophers despised them. But when, in 
the second centur]r, some eminent philoso- 
phers became Christians, as Justin^ Aths- 
nagoras, Pantaenus, and others, who retain- 
ed the name, garb, and mode of living of phi- 
losophers, and who became teachers of youth, 
and while they gave a philosophical aspect to 
Chziatianity, exposed the vanity of the pagan 
philosophy, and the shameless lives of those 



addicted to it ; the pagan philosophers per- 
ceiving their reputations and their interests 
to be at stake, now jomed the populace and 
the priests in persecuting the Cbistians in 

General ; and they especially assailed the 
'hristian philosophers with their calumnies 
and accusations. Their chief motive was, 
not the love of truth, but their own reputa- 
tion, influence, glory, worldly interest, and 
advantage ; just the same causes as had be- 
fore moved the pagan priests. This war of 
the philosophers commenced in the reign of 
Marcus AntomjaiSj who was himself addict- 
ed to philosophy. And it is easy to see, 
what induced him to listen to his brother 
philosophers, and at their instigation to al- 
low the Christians to be persecuted. See 
Mosheim, de Reb. Christ., d&c., p. 266, dsc. 
-7V.J 

(21) Justin Martyr^ Apologia ii., p. 21, 
ed. Oxon. Tatian^ Orat. contra Graecos, 
p. 72, ed. Worthil. 

(1) Pliny, Epistles, lib. iii., ep. 18, p. 194, 
136, ed. Cortii et Longolii. 

(2) Marcus Antoninus, MediUtMmf, or, 
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Hence the literary productions of this age among the Romans, are far infe- 
rior to those of the preceding century, in elegance, brilliance, and good taste. 

^ 2. Yet there were men of excellent genius, among both Greeks and 
Romans, who wrote well on almost every branch of learning then cultiva* 
ted. Among the Greeks, Plutarch was particularly eminent. He was a 
man of various, but ill-digested learning ; and besides was tainted with the 
principles of the academics. Rhetoricians, sophists, and grammarians had 
schools in all the more considerable towns of the Roman empire ; in which 
they pretended to train up youth for public life, by various exercises and dec- 
lamations. But those educated in these schools, were vain, loquacious, 
and formed for display ; rather than truly eloquent, wise, and competent to 
transact business. Ileuce the sober and considerate looked with contempt, 
on the education acquired in the schools of these teachers. There were 
two public academies, one at Rome founded by Adrian^ in which all the 
sciences were taught, but especially jurisprudence ; the other dXBerytus in 
Phenicia, in which jurists were principally educated.(3) 

^ 3. Many philosophers of all the different sects, flourished at this time ; 
but to enumerate them belongs rather to other works than to thi8.(4) The 
Stoic sect had the honour of embracing two great men, Marcus Antoninus^ 
the emperor, and Epictetus (5) But each of them had more admirers than 
diaciples and followers ; nor were the Stoics, according to history, held in 
the highest estimation in this age There were larger numbers in the 
schools of the Platonists ; among other reasons, because they were less 
austere, and because their doctrines were more in accordance with the 
common notions rc^sj^^eciiug the gods. But no sect appears to have numbered 
more adherents than the Epicureans ; whose precepts led to an indulgent, 
secure and voluptuous iife.(6) 

^ 4. Near the close of this century, a new philosophical sect suddenly 
started up, which in a short time prevailed over a large part of the Roman 
empire, and not only nearly swallowed up the other sects, but likewise did 
immense injury to Christianity. (7) Egypt was its birthplace, and partic- 
ularly Alexandria, which for a long time had been the seat of literature and 
every science. Its followers chose to be called Platonics. Yet they did 
not follow Plato implicitly, but collected from all systems whatever seemed 
to coincide with their own views. And the ground of their preference for 
the name of Platonics, was, that they conceived Plato had explained more 
correctly than all others, that most important branch of philosophy which 
treats of God and supersensible things. 

§ 5. That controversial spirit in philosophy, which obliges every one to 

ad se ipsum, lib. i., ^ 7, p. 3, 4, ^ 17, p. 17, &c., treats of M. Antommu; and ibid., p. 

ed. Lip«. 260, &c., of Epictetu4.— Tr.2 

(3) M. Antoninus, Meditations, or, ad se (6) Lucian^ Pseudomantis ; 0pp., torn, i., 
ipsum, lib. i., ^ 7, 10, 17, p. 4, 7, 16, ed. p. 763. 

Lips. [See Giannone, Istona Civile di Na- (7) [See Dr. MotheinCs Comraentat. de 

poli, lib. i., c. 10. — Tr.] turbata per recentiores Platonicos ecclesia, 

(4) Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Trypho., in his syntagma Diss, ad Hist. Eccles. per- 
Opp., p. 218, &c. Many of the philoso- linent., vol. i., p. 85, <&c. ; and BrtLcker^s 
phers of this age are mentioned by M. An- Hist. cnt. Philos., torn, ii., p. 162, &c. — 
toninus, Meditat., or, ad se ipsum, lib. i. Schl. And, on the contrary, C. A, T. KeU, 

(.5) [(Concerning Marcus Antoninus, see Exercitatt. xviii. de Doctoribus veteris ec- 

Brudcers Hist. crit. Philos , torn, ii., p. 678, cles. culpi comiptas per Platonicas aenten- 

a rid for Epictetus, ibid., p. 668. ^ScA/. tias theologian, liberandis, Lips., 179;i- 1807. 

Statudlin, Gesch. der Moralphilos., p. 265, 4to. — Tr.] 
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swear allegiance to the dogmas of his master, was disapproved by the more 
wise. Hence among the lovers of truth, and the men of moderation, a new 
class of philosophers had grown up in Egypt, who avoided altercation and a 
sectarian spirit, and who professed simply to follow truth, gathering up what- 
ever was accordant with it in all the philosophic schools. They assumed 
therefore the name of Eclectics. But notwithstanding these philosophers 
were really the partisans of no sect, yet it appears from a variety of testi- 
monies, that they much preferred PlatOy and embraced most of his dogmas 
concerning God, the human soul, and the uniyerse.(8) 

^ 6. This philosophy was adopted by such of the learned at Alexandria, 
as wished to be accounted Christians, and yet to retain the name, the garb, 
and the rank of philosophers. In particular, all those who in this century 
presided in the schools of the Christians at Alexandria, {Athenagoras, Pan- 
iaenusy and Clemens Alexandrinus,) are said to have approved of it.(9) 
These men were persuaded that true philosophy, the great and most salu- 
tary gift of God, lay in scattered fragments among all the sects of philoso- 
phers ; and therefore that it was the duty of every wise man, and especial- 
ly of a Christian teacher, to collect those fragments from all quarters, and 
to use them for the defence of religion and the confutation of impiety. Yet 
this selection of opinions did not prevent their regarding Plato as wiser 
than all others, and as having advanced sentiments concerning God, the 
soul, and supersensible things, more accordant with the principles of Chris- 
tianity than any other.(lO) 

§ 7. This [eclectic] mode of philosophizing was changed near the close 
of the century, when Ammonius Saccas with great applause, opened a 
school at Alexandria, and laid the foundation of that sect which is called 
the New Platonic, This man was bom and educated a Christian, and per- 
haps made pretensions to Christianity all his life.(ll) Being possessed 



(8) [See Brucker'9 Hist. crit. Phitos., 
torn, ii., p. 189, &c.— ScA/.] 

(9) The title and dignity of philosopher so 
much delighted those good men, that, when 
made presbyters, they would not abandon the 
philoeopher's cloak and dress. See OrigerCa 
letter to Eusebius, 0pp., torn, i., p. 2, ed. 
de la Rue. [Justin Martyr^ Dial, cum Try- 
pho. initium. For proof that Pantttnus 
ttadied philosophy, see Origen, in Eusebius, 
Hi«t. Eccles., 1. vi., c. 19. Jerome^ de 
Scriptoribus Illustr., cap. 20. The proti« 
ciency of Atkenagonu in philosop^, ap- 
pears from his Apology , and his Essay on 
the Remrrection, That Clemens Alex, was 
much addicted to philosophy, is very evi- 
dent ; see his Stromata, passim. — Concern- 
ing the Alexandrian Christian school, see 
Herm. Canringius, Antiquiiates Academi- 
c». p. 29. J. A. Schmidt^ Diss, prefixed 
to A. Hyperii Libcllum de Catechesi. Do* 
mtn. Aidisius, delie Scuole sacro, libr. ii., 
cap. 1, 2, 21. Geo. Langevmck^ Historia 
Catechisraoram, pt. i., p. 86. — See Moshetm^ 
de Reb. Christ , &c., p. 273, &c.— TV.] 

(10) [This cultivation of philosophy by 
Ciiristian teachers, greatly displeased those 



who were attached to the ancient simple 
faith, as taught by Christ and his apostles ; 
for they feared what afterward actually hap- 
pened, that the purity and excellence of di- 
vine truth would suffer by it. Hence the 
Christians were divided into two parties, the 
friends of philosophy and human learning, 
and the opposers of them. The issue of the 
long contest between them, was, that the 
advocates of philosophy prevailed. — Traces 
of this controversy may be seen in Eusehius, 
Hist. Eccles., 1. v., c. 28 ; and in Clemens 
Alex., Stromat., lib. i., cap. 1-5. — See Mo' 
sheim, de Rebus Christ, ante Constant. M., 
p 276, dtc— Tr.] 

(11) [The history of the philosopher Am^ 
monius is involved in ereat o))8curity. All 
that could be gathered from antiquity re- 
specting him, is given by Brucker, Historia 
crit. philos., torn, ii., p. 205. See also J. 
A. Fabricius^ Bibliotb. Grapca, lib iv., c. 
26. Whether Ammonius continued a pro- 
fessed Christian, or apostatized, has been 
much debated. Porphyry, who studied un- 
der Plotinus, a disciple of Ammonius, (as 
quoted by Eusebius, liist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. 
19), says, he was bom of Christian parents, 
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of great fecundity of genius as well as eloquence, he undertook to bring aH 
systems of philosophy and religion into harmony ; or, in other words, to teach 
a philosophy, by which all philosophers, and the men of all religions, the 
Christian not excepted, might unite together and have fellowship* And 
here especially, lies the difierence between this new sect, and the edeetic 
philosophy which had before flourished in Egypt. For the Eclectics held 
that there was a mixture of good and bad, true and false, in all the systems ; 
and therefore they selected out of all, what appeared to them consonant 
with reason, and rejected the rest. But Ammonius held that all sects pro- 
fessed one and the same system of truth, with only some difference in the 
tnode of stating it, and some minute difference in their conceptions ; so that 
by means of suitable explanations, they might with little difficulty be brought 
into one body. (12) He moreover held Uiis new and singular principle, 
that the popular religions, and likewise the Christian, must be understood 
and explained according to this common philosophy of all the sects ; and 
that the fables of the vulgar pagans and their priests, and so too the inter- 
pretations of the disciples of Christ, ought to be separated from their re 
spective religions. 

^ 8. The grand object of Ammonius, to bring all sects and religions into 
harmony, required him to do much violence to the sentiments and opinions 
of ail parties, philosophers, priests, and Christians ; and particularly, by 
means of allegorical interpretations, to remove very many impediments out 
of his way. The manner in which he prosecuted his object, appears in 
the writings of his disciples and adherents ; which have come down to us 
in great abundance. To make the arduous work more easy, he assumed 
that philosophy was first produced and nurtured among the people of the 
East; that it was inculcated among the Egyptians by HermeSf{ld) and 



but when he came to mature years, embraced 
the religion of the lawSf i. e., the pagan re- 
ligion. Eusehius taxes Porphyry, with false- 
hood in this ; and says, that Ammonius con- 
tinued a Christian till his death, as appears 
from his books, one of which was on the ac- 
cordance of Moses with Jesus Christ. Je- 
ronUj de Scriptoribos Illustr., cap. 55, says 
nearly the same. Valesiusy Bayle, Bos- 
nage, and Dr. Mosheim, (when he wrote his 
essay de ecclesia turbata per recentiores Pla- 
tonicos), agreed with Eusehius and Jerome. 
But when he wrote his Commentarii de Reb. 
Christ., Dr. Mosheim fell in with the opin- 
ion of Fahricius, Brucker^ and others, (and 
which is nqw the general opinion), that Eu- 
sebius and Jerome confounded Ammonius 
the philosopher, wirh another ^mmonfW, the 
reputed author of a harmony of the Gospels, 
and other works ; because it can hardly be 
supposed, that this enthusiastic admirer of 
philosophy, would have found time or incli- 
nation for composing such books Besides, 
it is said, Ammonius the philosopher pub- 
lished no books. Still the question remains, 
what were the religious character and creed 
of this philosopher, in his maturer years! 
Dr. Mosheim thinks it probable, he did not 



openly renounce Christianity, but endeavour- 
ed to accommodate himself to the feelines of 
all parties ; and therefore he was claimed by 
both pagans and Christians. Hence, if be 
was a Christian, he was a very inconsistent 
one, and did much injury to its cause. — See 
Moshetm, de Rebus Christ., &c., p. 2S1. — 
Tr.] 

(12) [The views of this sect are very 
clearly expressed by JuUan^ who was a 
great devotee of this philosophy, Orat. vi., 
contra Cynicos, 0pp., p. 164. — ScM. In 
accordance with the prevalent views of the 
oriental Platonists, ** these philosophers, like 
the Christian Gnostics, supposed all essen- 
tial truth to be derived, not from a process 
of thought, but from direct inward percep- 
tion." GwJW&r** Text-book, translated by 
Cunningham, vol. i., p. 112. See also 
Tenwrnann^s Grundriss der Gesch. der 
Philos., ed. I-«ipz., 1829, ^ 200-202.— Tf.] 

(13) [This appears from the writings of 
all bis followers, Plotvnus^ Produs^ Porphy- 
ry^ DamasciuSt Simpliaus, and others. 
And the learned, not without reason, con- 
jecture that all the works of Hermes and 
Zoroaster, which we now have, originated in 
the schools of these New Platonics.— iScA/. ) 
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tbence passed to the Greeks; th»t it was a little obscured and deformed 
by the disputatious Greeks ; but still by Plato, the best interpreter of the 
principles of Hemies and of the ancient 'oriental sages, it was preserved 
for the most part entire and unsullied ;( 14) that the religions received by 
the various nations of the world were not inconsistent with this most ancient 
philosophy ; yet that it had most unfortunately happened, that what the an- 
cients taught by symbols and fictitious stories in the manner of the Orien- 
tals, had been understood literally by the people and the priests ; and thus, 
the ministers of divine providence, (those demons whom the supreme Lord 
of all had placed over the various parts of our world], had erroneously been 
converted into gods, and had been worshipped with many vain ceremonies ; 
that therefore the public religions of all nations should be corrected by this 
ancient philosophy : and that ft was the sole object of Christ to set bounds 
to the reigning superstition,' and correct the errors which had crept intq 
religion, but not to abolish altogether the -ancient religions. 

§ 9. To these assumptions he added the common doctrines of the Egyp* 
lians, (among whom he was born and educated), concerning the universe 
and the deity, as constituting one great whole, [Pantheism ;][ 1 6) concern- 
ing the eternity of the world, the nature of the soul, providence, the gov- 
ernment of this world by demons, and other received doctrines, all of which 
he considered as true and not to be called in question. For it is roost ev- 
ident that the ancient philosophy of the Egyptians, which they pretended 
to have learned from Hermes, was the basis of the New Platonic or Am- 
monian ; and the book of Jamblichus, de Mysteriis Aegyptiorum, is sufficient 
evidence of the fact, fn the next place, with these Egyptian notions he 
united the philosophy of Plato ; which he accomplished with little diffi- 
culty, by distorting some of the principles of Plato, and by putting a false 
construction on his language.(16) Finally, the dogmas of the other sects 
he construed, as far as was possible, by means of art, ingenuity, and the 
aid of allegories, into apparent coincidence with these Egyptian and Pla- 
tonic principles. 

§ 10. To this Egyptiaco-Pl atonic philosophy, the ingenious and fanati- 
cal man joined a system of moral discipline apparently of high sanctity 
and austerity. He permitted the common people, indeed, to live accord- 
ing to the laws of their country and the dictates of nature ; but he directed 
the wise to elevate, by contemplation, their soids, which were the oiT- 
spring of God, above all earthly things; and to weaken and emaciate their 
bodies, which were hostile to the liberty of their souls, by means of hun- 
ger, thirst, labour, and other austerities ;( 17) so that they might in the pres- 

(14) [Jamblickus,dc Mysteriis Acgyptio- Proelits, Simpficius, JamblichuSt and all ihe 
mm, 1. i., c. 1, 3. — <ScA/.j New Platonics. See, for example, PorpAyry, 

(15) [On this principle the whole philos- m his life, of Plotiniis, cap ii.,p. 94. — Schl.] 
ophy of the ancient Egyptians was founded ; (16) [The principle of the Ammonian and 
and oil it Aimnomus erected his system. Egyptian philosopny, that God and the 
The book which goes under the title of Her' world constitute one indivisible tohole, it 
mehM Trismegieti Scrmo dc Natura Deo- cost him much labour to reduce to harmony 

, ad Aaclcpium, which is extant in Latin with the system of Plato ; who, as we learn 



among the works of il/ni/eiux, the supposed from his TimsBus, taught the eternal exist- 

tnnslator, is evidence of this fact. See also ence of matter, as a substance distinct from 

Eusebiut, Praeparatio evangel., lib. iii., c. 9, God. See Froclus on the Tiinsus of Plato, 

•od the note on Cudioorth's Intell. System, — Schl.'] 

L, p. 404, dec. And the same funds- (17) [See Porphyry, de Abstinentia, h*b. 

al principle is asanmed by Plotinu9t i., c. 37, dec., p. %2^.^SchL] 
Vol I.— P 
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ent life, attain to communion with the Supreme Being, and might ascend 
after death, active and unencumbered, to the universHl parent, and be for 
ever united with him. And, beiirg born and educated among Christians, 
Ammonvis was accusttomed to give elegance and dignity tu these precepts 
by using forms of expression borrowed from the sacred scriptures ; and 
hence ihese forms of expression occur abundantly in the writings of his 
followers.( 1 8) To this austere discipline, he superadded \\ie art of so pur- 
ging and improving the imaginative faculty, as to make it capable of seeing 
the demons, and of per(oniiinir many wonderful things by their assistance. 
His followers called this art Th^:9iruy.(\9) Yet it was not cultivated by all 
the philosophers of Amnumiub^ school, but only by the more eminent.(20) 
§ 11. That iheprevaiiiiio religions, and particularly the Christian, might 
not appear irreconcilable with his system. Am/nonius ^rst turned the whole 
history <»f the pagan gods into allegory,(2 1 ) and maintained that those whom 
the vulgar and the priests iionoured with (he title of Gods, were only the 
minisUrs of God, to whom some homage might and should be paid, yet 
such as would not derogate from the superior homage due tu the Supreme 
God ;(22) and in the next place he admitted that Christ was an extraordi- 
nary man, the friend of God, and an admirable T/i^«ru^«?.(23) He denied 
that Christ aimed wholly to suppress the worship of the demons, those 
ministers of divine providence ; that, on the contrary, he only sought to wipe 
away the stains, contracted by the ancient religions ;(24) and that his dis- 
ciples had corrupted and vitiated the system of their ma8ler.(25) 



(18) [See examples in Hierocies^ on the 
golden verses of Pythagoras ; and in Sim- 
plicins and JamMichus. See also Moaheim's 
Diss, de studio Ethnicorum Christianos 
imitamli, in vol. i. of his Diss ad Hist. £c- 
cles. pertinent., p. 321. — Sckl.} 

(19) [This worthless science is very sim- 
ilar to what has been called allowable magiCy 
and which is distinguished from necromancy, 
or unlawful magic. It was undoubtedly of 
Egyptian origin. As the £g}'ptians ima- 
gined the whole world to be full of good and 
evil spirits, they might easily be led to sup- 
pose there must be some way to secure the 
favour of these demons. Sec Augustine, 
de Civit. Dei, 1. x., c. 9, 0pp., torn, vii., p. 
187. — Schl. " Theurgy is the science con- 
cerning the gods and the various classes of 
superior spirits, their appearing to men and 
their operations ; and the art, by means of 
certain acts, habits, words, and symbols, of 
moving the' gods to impart to men secrets 
which surpass the powers of reason, to lay 
open to them the future, and to become vis- 
ible to them. This theurgy^ which goes 
farther and rises higher than philosophy, was 
first imparted and revealed to men in ancient 
times, by the gods themselves, and was. 
afterwards preserved among the priests. So 
it is described in the book which bears tho 
name of Jamhlichus, de Mystenis Aegyptio- 
rum, lib. i., c. 26-29." Staeudlin, Ges- 
9hicbte der Moralphilosophie, p. 4^2.— ?Tr.] 



(20) [See concerning the moral system 
of the new Platonics, in all its material parts, 
Staeudlin. Gcschichte der Moraiphilosophie, 
p. 43.5, Ac— TV.] 

(21) [See, for example, Porphyry, de 
Antro Nymphar. apud Hoaierum de styge, 
<fcc.— ScA/.] 

(22) [Paul Orosius, Historia, lib. vi., cap. 
l,p. 364. 365.~ScAZ] 

(23) [It cannot be denied that the sect of 
Ammomus embraced some, who were ene- 
mies of Christ and of the (Christians. The 
emperor Julian, and some others, are proof 
of this But Amnumius himself honoured 
Christ. And Augustine contended against 
some philosophers of his time, who, as fol- 
lowers of Amnumius, honoured Christ, yet 
maintained that the Christians had corrupted 
his doctrine : de Consensu Evangelistarum, 
Opp , toiD. iii., pt. ii., lib. 1, c. 6, ^ H, p* 
5, and c. 8, ^ 14, p. 6, and c. 1.% p. 8.— 
Schl.] 

(24) [Augustiiu, de Consensu EvangeL 
lib. i., c. 16, p. 8, and c 24, p. 18 Yet 
they admitted that Christ abolished the 
worship of certain demons of an inferioi 
order, and enjoined upon men to pray to 
the celestial gods, and especially to the Su« 
preme God. This is evident from a passage 
of Porphyry, quoted by Augustine, de Civ- 
itatc Dei, lib. xix., c. 23, 4 4, Opp., torn, 
vii.. p. 430.— ScW] 

(25) What we have stated in these aee* 
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5 12. This new species of philosophy, imprudently adopted by Origen 
and other Christians, did immense h<irm to Christiauiiy. Fur it l(^d the 
teachers of it to involve in philosophic obscurity many parts of our religion, 
which were in themselves plain and easy to be iiiiderstoo<l ; and to add 
to the precepts of the Saviour not a few things, of which nut a word can bo 
found in the Holy Scriptures. It also produced that gloomy bet of men, 
called mystics; whose system, if divested of its Platonic notions res^pect- 
ing the origin and nature of the soul, will be a lifeless and senseless corpse. 
It laid a foundation, too, for that indolent mode of life, which was alter- 
wards adopted by many, and particularly by numerous tribes of monks; 
and it recommended to Christians various foolish and useless rites, suited 
only to nourish superstition, no small pan of which we see religiously ob- 
served by many even to the present day. And finally, it alienated the minds 
of many in the following centuries, from Christianity itself, and produced 
a heterogeneous species of religion, consisting of Christian and Platonic 
principles combined. And who is able to enumerate all the evils and inju- 
rious effects, which arose from this new philosophy ; or, if you please, 
from [this Syncretismus] this attempt to reconcile true and false religions 
with each other ? 

§ 13. The number of learned men among the Christians, which was 
small in the preceding century, was larger in this. And yet we scarcely 
find among them, rhetoricians, sophists, and orators. Most of those who 
obtained some reputation among them by their learning, were philosophers : 
and they, as before stated, followed the principles of the Eclectics^ and 
gave Plato preference before others. But all Christians were not agreed 
as4o the utility of learning and philosophy. Those who were themselves 
initiated in the mysteries of philosophy, wished that many, and especially 
such as aspired to the office of pastors and teachers, might apply them- 
selves to the study of human wisdom, so that they might confute the ene- 
mies of truth with more effect, and teach and instruct others with more 
success. But a great majority thought otherwise ; they wished to banish 
all reasoning and philosophy out of the confines of the church ; for they 
feared that such learning would injure piety. At this time, therefore, broke 
out the war betweenybiVA and reason^ religion and philosophy^ pi^^y &t^d tn- 
telligence ; which has been protracted, through all succeeding centuries, 
down to our own times, and which, we by all our efforts cannot easily bring 
to an end. By degrees, those obtained the ascendency, who thought that 
philosophy and erudition were profitable, rather than hurtful to religion and 
piety ; and rules were at length established, that no person entirely illiter- 
ate or unlearned, should be admitted to the office of teacher in the church. 
Yet the vices of the philosophers and learned men, among other causes, 

tions respecting the doctrines of AmmoniuSf New Platonics constantly affirm to have 

we have collected from the books and dis- been the author of their philosophy. — [Dr. 

cussions of his followers, who are called Mosheim, in his Commentarii de Rebus 

New Platonics. Ammonius himself left no Christ, ante Constantin. M., ^ 27-32, p. 

writings ; and he forbid his followers ever 280-298, has ^iven a more full account of 

publishing his doctrines, but they did not Ammonius and his doctrines, and has cited, 

obey him. See Porphifiy. Vita Plotini, cap. particularly, his chief authorities ; but the 

3, p. 97, ed. FahrictK lib. iv., Bibliotn. substance of his statements is contained in 

Oraeca. Yet there can bo no doubt, that the preceding sections, and his most impor< 

all we have stated was invented by Ammo- tant authorities are referred to in the notes of 

niirt himself, whom the whole family of the Sehlegd, which are all here preserved. — Tr.} 
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prevented the opposite party from ever being destitute of patrons and ad- 
vocates. Ample proof of this will be found in the history of the following 

centuries. 



CHAPTER H. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHUROH. 

^ 1. The form of Church Government. — ^ 2. Union of Churches in a Province. OrieJD 
of Councils. — ^ 3. Their too great Authority rave rise to Metropolitans and Patriarchs. 
— ^ 4. Parallel between the Jewish and Cnhstian Priesthood. — ^ 6. The principal 
Writers. 

6 I. The form of church government which began to exist in the pre- 
ceding century, was in this century more industriously established and con- 
firmed, in all its parts. One president, or bishop, presided over each church. 
He was created by the common sufTnige of the whole people. With the 
presbyters for his council, whose number was not fixed, it was his business 
to watch over the interests of the whole church, and to assign to each pres- 
byter his station. Subject to the bishop and also to the presbyters, were 
the servants or deacons, who were diyided into certain classes, because all 
the duties which the interests of the church required, could not well be at* 
tended to by them all. 

§ 2. During a great part of this century, all the churches continued to 
i>e, as at first, independent of each other, or were connected by no consoci- 
ations or confederations.( 1 ) Each church was a kind of small independent 
republic, governing itself by its own laws, enacted or at least sanctioned 
by the people. But in process of time, it became customary for all tho 
Christian churches within the same province, to unite and form a sort of 
larger society or commonwealth ; and in the manner of confederated repub- 
lics, to hold their conventions at stated times, and there deliberate for the 
common advantage of the whole confederation. This custom first arose 
among the Greeks, with whom a [political] confederation of cities, and the 
consequent conventions of their several delegates, had been long known ; 
but afterwards the utility of the thing being seen, the custom extended 
through all countries where there were Christian churches.(2) Such 

(1) [Yet by ancient custom, peculiar re- Christiani magnlL veneratione cclebratur. ' 

spect was paid to the churches founded and From this passage of TertulHan, which was 

governed bv the apostles themselves ; and written near the beginning of the third cen- 

Buch churches were appealed to in contro- tnry, Dr. Mo9heim\6a Rebus Christ., &c., 

versies on points of doctrine, as most likely p. 266, dc€.)i infers, 1, that provincial coun- 

to know what the apostles had taught See cils had not then been held in Africa, nor 

Jrenteus, adv. Haeres., lib. iii., c. 3, and anywhere except among the Greeks ; 2, that 

TertuUian, de Praescript. adv. Haeres., c. councils were considered as human institu- 

36. ThuB Motheim, de Reb. Christ., &c., tions, and as acting only by human €aUhority ; 

p. 258. — TV.] 3, that the provincial councils were held al- 

(2)T0r<tt//tan,deJejuniis,cap. 13, p. 711, ways in the same places — eeriis in loois; 

[where we have this very important state- 4, that they did not interfere with the priwUe 

ment : Aguntur praeterea per Graecias, ilia ameems of individual churches, which were 

certis in locis Concilia ex universis ecclesiis, leii to their own management ; but conferred 

per quae etaltioraquaeque in commune trac- only on greater matters, or such as were 

tantoi, et ipsa representatio totius nomims of common iiUfrest^aUiora — tnctantnr; 5^ 
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conventions of delegates from several churches assembled for deliberation, 
were called by the Greeks 'Synods, and by the liStins Councils; and the 
laws agreed upon in them, were called canons, that is, rulfs, 

§ 3. These councils, — of which no vestige appears before the middle 
of this century, changed nearly the whole form of the church. For by 
them, in the first place, the ancient rights and privileges of the people 
were very much abridged ; and, on the other hand, the influence and au- 
thority of the bishops were not a little augmented. At first, the bishops 
did not deny, that they were merely the representatives of their churches, 
and that they acted in the name of the people ; but by little and little, they 
made higher pretensions, and maintained that power was given them by 
Christ himself, to dictate rules of faith and conduct to the people. In the 
next place, the perfect equality and parity of ail bishops, which existed 
in the early times, these councils gradually subverted, l^'or it was neces- 
sary that one of the confederated bishops of a province should in those 
conventions be intrusted wiih some authority and power over the others; 
and hence originated the prerogatives of Metropolitans, And lastly, when 
the custom of holding these councils had extended over the Christian world, 
and the universal church had acquired the form of a vast republic com- 
posed of many lesser ones, certain head men were to be placed over it in 
different parts of the world, as central points in their respective countries* 
Hence came the Patriarchs ; and ultimately a Prince of Patriarchs^ the 
Roman pontiff. 

§ 4. To the whole order of men who conducted the affairs of the 
church, no small honour and profit accrued, from the time they succeeded 
in persuading the people to regard them as successors of the Jewish priests* 
This look place not long after the reign of Adrian, when, upon the second 
destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews lost all hope of seeing their common* 
Wealth restored. The bishops now wished to be thought to correspond 
with the high priests of the Jews ; the presbyters were said to come in 
place of the priests ; and the deacons were made parallel with the Levites. 
Those who first drew this parallel between offices so totally different, proba- 
bly made the misrepresentation, not so much from design as from ignorance. 

that the attending bishops acted as reprc^cft/- called, as occasion required. Originally 
atives of their ehurekes, and not as men these councils had no jurisdiction; but were 
clothed with authority from heaven, by vir- mere conventions of delegates, met to con- 
tuc of their of^ce —reprMentatio totias no- sider and agree upon matters of common 
minit Christiani. From Greece, the c us- concernment. Bui they soon began to claim 
torn of meeting in councils extended into power ; to enact and enforce laws, and to 
Syria and Palestine. J?u«e6., Hist. Eccl., 1. hear and decide controversies. And tho 
v., c. 23. We have no certain accounts of bishops ^ instead of appearing as the represent- 
any councils till after the middle of the sec- atives of their churches, claimed authority 
Ofza century. The earliest of which we from Christy to bind and control the church- 
have authentic notice, were those which de- es. See W. C. Zcigler, on the Origin of 
liberated concerning the Montanists, about Synods, in Henken's Neuen Magazin, band 
AD. 170 or 173, {Euseb.y H. E., v. 16), i., st. i. G. J. tlanck's Geschichte der 
and the next were those assembled to con- christl. kirchl. Gesellschafts-Verfassung, pe- 
•idcr the proper lime for Easter. — (Euseb., riod ii., chap, v., vol. i., p. 90, &c. C. IV". 
H. K., V. 23.) All these councils are placed F. WodcK Historie der Kirchenversamml, 
hyEufebins, under the Yeign of Commodus, Introd., ^ 3, 4, and b. i., ch. i., sect, ii., p. 
or A.D. 180-192. In the ^fri{ century, 82, <Sic., ch. ii., p. 118, (Slc. — Jos. Bingham, 
councils became frequent. Provincial coun- Origines Eccles., vol. vii., p. 45, <&c.. and 
cils were now held, perhaps throughout the Sir P. King, Constitution, &c., of the Prim. 
Christian world ; and special councils were Church, ch. 8. — T^.] 
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But this idea being once introduced and approved, drew after it other er* 
rors, among which I will mention only (his, that it established a wider dif- 
ference between teachers and learners than accords with the nature of the 
Christian religlbn.(3) 

§ 5. Among the doctors of this century, whose writings rendered them 
particularly famous in after ages, was Juntin Martyr; a converted phi- 
losopher, who had dipped into nearly every sect in philosophy. He was 
pious, and possessed con{>iderable learning, but he was sometimes an in- 
cautious disputant, and was ignorant of ancient history. We have among 
other works of his, two Apologies for the Christians, which are justly held 
in great estimation. (4) Irenaus, bishop of Lyons in France, whose only 



(3) [This comparison of Christian teach- 
ers with the Jewish priesthood, among other 
consequences, led the former to lav claim to 
tithes and first fruits; of which we find 
mention, before the times of Cmtstantim. 
Perhaps a desire to increase their revenues, 
which were both small and precarious, led 
some of the bishops to apply Jewish law to 
the Christian church. That they claimed 
first fruits^ as of divine right, in this centu- 
ry, is clear from Irenaus, contra H teres., I. 
iv., c. 17 and 34. That tithes were not yet 
claimed, at least in the Latin church, appears 
from the latter of these passages in Ircmevs. 
Yet in the Greek and Oriental churches, 
tithes began to be claimed earlier than among 
the Latins ; and probably in this second cen- 
tury, for the Greek writers of the third cen- 
tury, and the apostolic constitutions, (which 
seem to contain the ecclesiastical laws of 
the Greek church), mention tithes as a thing 
then well known. — See Moshcim, de Rebus 
Christianor., &c.. p. 27 L — Tr.] 

(4) [Justin Martyr, was the son of Pris- 
cus and grandson of Bacchius, pasan Gre- 
cians, settled at Flavia Neapolis, (Naplous), 
the ancient Sichcm in Samaria. See A pol- 
os, i., c. i. He had successive masters in 
philosophy, Stoic, Peripatetic, Pythagorean, 
and lastly Platonic. He travelled much, and 
was very eager in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and especially respecting the Divine Being. 
When about 23 years old, as is conjectured, 
and about A.D. 137, he was converted to 
Christianity, in consequence of being direct- 
ed by an aged Christian, to go to the Bible, 
as the source of true philosophy. He after- 
wards spent most of his time at Rome ; 
where he lived as a Cliristian philosopher, and 
devoted all his talenU to the furtherance of the 
gospel. At last, about A.D. 168, he suffered 
martyrdom, one CrescenSy a pagan philoso- 
pher, being his accuser, and oi> the simple 
charge of his being a Christian. His wri- 
tings are numerous, erudite, all of them theo- 
logical, and all of a polemic character. His 
style is harsh and inelegant, his temper is ar- 
dent and decisive, and liis arguments and 



opinions not always satisfactory. Yet being 
the first of the learned divines, a iid a very zeal- 
ous and active Christian, he merits our par- 
ticular attention. His life and writings are 
described by Euscbius, Hist. Eccles., 1. iv., c. 
11,12,16-18. Jerome, de Scriptor. Illustr., 
c. 23. PhotiuSy Biblioth., ccxxxii., and oth- 
ers among the ancients ; and by Cave, Iht 
Pin^ Longerwe, Maran, Milner, (Hist, of the 
Chh , vol i.,p. 161, <Stc.,ed. Boston, 1822.) 
J Kaye, (account of the writings and opin- 
ions (^Justin Martyr, Lond., 1829, 8vo), a 
writer in the Christian Examiner, for Nov., 
Cambridge, 1829 ; and others among the 
modems. — About A.D. 140, or as some 
think, much later in life, he composed two 
learned treatises against the pagans, as we 
learn from EuselnuSf (Hist. £ccl., iv., 18), 
and Jerome, (ubi sup.), which are generally 
supposed to be the Cohortatio ad Graecos, 
and Oratio ad Graecos, still found in his 
printed works. The substance of the for- 
mer, which is the largest, is this ; " T^e 
Greeks have no sources of certain and sat- 
isfactory knowledge of religion. What their 
poets state concerning the gods is ridiculous 
and absurd. Jupiter, for. example, accord- 
ing to Homer, would have been incarcerated 
by the other gods, if they had not feared 
Briareus. And Jupiter himself betrayed 
his weakness by his amours. Mars and re- 
nu^ were wounded by Diorrutde, &c. Tha- 
Its derived all things from water ; Anaxi- 
mencs, from air ; Heraclitus, from fire, &c. 
But it is not possible for the human mind to 
search out divine things ; it needs aid from 
above ; it must be moved by the divine Spir- 
it, as the lyre must by the plectrum. This 
was the fact with the Hebrew prophets; 
who besides, were much older than the 
Grecian poets, lawgivers, and philosophers. 
Even the heathen writers admit the high anti- 
quity of the Jewish legislation, e. g., Polemon, 
Appion, Ptolemy Mendcsius, HcUanicus, 
dec, and Philo, Josephus, and Diodorus Sic- 
ulus confirms it. An Egyptian king, Ptoffmy 
(Philadelphus), therefore, caused the ancient 
Hebrew books to be translated into Greek, 
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remaining writings are his five Books against the Heretfcs ; which, though 
preserved only in a La'tin translation from the original Greek, are a splen- 



by 70 men, who were enclosed in as many 
wparate cells ; when they had finished their 
translations, tliey were found perfectly agree- 
ing, not only in the sense but in the words. 
Justin himself bad seen the vestiges of 
these cells. The Greeks derived their best 
thoughts from the Hebrews. Thus Orpheus^ 
Horner^ Solatia Pytkagorat, and PltUo, are 
known to have acquired their best knowl- 
edge in Egypt. Hence, Orpkeut^ the Sib- 
yU, Homer ^ SopkocUs^ dec, were enabled 
to write about the unity of God, the judg- 
ment after death, dec. When Plato, for in- 
stance, says : Virtue must be given to men 
by the Deity ; he borrowed the idea from 
the prophets ; and to conceal the fact, he 
substituted virhu in place of the Holy Spirit. 
When he says : Time began with heaven ; 
ic is clear that he borrowed from Moses' wri- 
tii^gs, 6ic. Since therefore, the Grecian 
philosophers themselves confess their igno- 
rance, and the Sibyls direct to the coming of. 
Christ, men should £fO to the prophets, as to 
the source of-all truth." — The shorter work, 
entitled Oratio ad Graecos, is similar in its 
contents. Indeed, this may serve as « fair 
specimen of the ground taken by the Chris- 
tian fathers generally, in their controversies 
with learned pagans. About A.D. 15U, or 
as some think, 10 or 12 years earlier. Justin 
presented his earliest or long Apology for 
the Christians to the emperor Antoninus Pi- 
us: and a little before his death, or after 
A.D. 160, his other Apology, an imperfect 
copy of which is improperly called his first 
Apology. The substance of the larger Apol- 
ogy, which is written with little method, 
is this : " Why are Christians condemned 
merely for their name, without inquiry wheth- 
er they are malefactors 1 Let this be inves- 
tigated ; then punish the guilty, and le^ the 
innocent go free. The Christians are ac- 
cused of atheism ; but unjustly* They wor- 
ship God the Father, the Son, and the pro- 
phetic or divine Spirit. They offer indeed 
DO sacrifices : but they believe God requires 
none. Christians arc ridiculed for expect- 
ing a kingdom of Christ ; but unjustly. The 
kingdom which they expect, is not an earthly 
kingdom ; if it tpere, how could they so 
cheerfully meet death 1 Christianity is not 
so totally unlike everything believed by the 
pagans. The pagans expect a judgment af- 
ter death ; so do the Christians. The for- 
mer make Rhadamanthus the judge ; the lat- 
ter, Jesus Christ,- The pagans believe, that 
many men were sons of Jupiter ; Christians 
believe, that J»us^was the Son of God. 
The psgsAs assert, 'that JEsculapius healed 



the sick in a wonderful manner ; Christians 
assert the same of Christ, &c. The ground 
of this correspondence lies in this, that the 
demons, who are the authors of the pagan 
reliffions, and to whom the pagan worship is 
paid, copied beforehand the history of Christ, 
in order to prejudice the truth. Yet they 
omitted to .copy the cross^ which is tho ap- 
propriate si^ of the power of Christ ; (and 
therefore it is found indispensable in nature, 
e. g., in the yards of a ship.) Also, by the 
ascent of Simon Magus to heaven, they 
sought |p imitate the ascension of Christ ; 
and since the Romans themselves have erect- 
ed a statue to this Simon as a god ; they 
should more readily do the same to Christ. 
Christianity is true. This is demonstrable 
from the prophecies of the Old Testament. 
(Here again, the antiquity of the Old Testa- 
ment is asserted ; and the principle main- 
tained, that the Greeks boVrowed from the 
Hebrews.) Also, the prophecies of Christ, 
concerning his ascension to heaven, and the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which have been 
fulfilled, prove the truth of Christianity. 
Christ is the Logos, (the reason or intel- 
ligence) of which all men participate ; so 
that every one who has ever lived according 
to Logos, {reason), was a Christian. The de- 
mons, whose worship is prostrated by Chris- 
tianity, are the auiliors of the pcrsesutions 
against Christians." — Some points in this 
Apology are here omitted, because contain- 
ed in the other summaries. 

The shorter Apology commences with an 
account of some persecutions ; which aro 
ascribed to the malice of the demons. It 
then gives reasons why Christians do not 
shun martyrdom ; and also, why God per- 
mits persecution. . ** God intrusted the gov- 
ernment of the world to angels : these af- 
terwards apostatized from God, and taking 
human wives, begat the demons; and by 
them and their offspring, the human race is 
now oppressed and ruined. God would be- 
fore this have destroyed the world, had he 
not spared it for the sake of the Christians. 
Yet it is to be destroyed hereafter, and by 
fire. JesiLS Christ is superior to Socrates ; 
for no one ever died for the doctrine of the 
latter. The constancy of Christians under 
persecution is evidence of their innocence." 
— These summaries of Justin's Apologies 
are specimens of the ground taken by all the 
ancient Apolo^sts, wnose works have come 
down to us. — Besides the four works now 
mentioned, Justin wrote a book, de Monar- 
chia Dei, proving the divine unity in oppo- 
sition to polytheism, by testimonies from the 
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did monument of antiquity. (5) Athenagoras was no contemptible fhk 
losopher ; and his Apology for ihe Christians, and his treatise on the resur- 
rection of the body, display both learning and genius.(6) Thtophylus^ 



Old Testament and likewise from pmn 
writers, (Eusebius, .H. E., iv. 18). The 
latter part of the book probably is preserved. 
— Against the Jews he composed, in the 
Utter part of his life, his Dialogus cum Tr^r- 
phone Judco. He defends Christianity 
against the Jews, chiefly by arguments from 
the ancient prophecies and types of Chrut 
m the Old Testament. He aIso wrote a 
book against Marcion^ and an<Hher against 
all the Tiercsies ; both of which are unfortu- 
nately lost. So are his book concerning the 
wulf (in which he collected the.opmions of 
the philosophers on that subject), and his 
book entitled, Psaltes. There are several 
other works now extant under his name, 
which are either doubted or denied to be 
his : namely, an Epistle to Diognetus ; and 
another to Zenas and Serenus ; 146 Ques- 
tions and their solutions, to the Orthodox ; 
Exposition of the true Faith (on the Trm-- 
. ity) ; Metaphysical Questions (Questiones 
Graecanicac) and answers ; Questions to the 
Greeks, and their answers refuted ; a con- 
futation of some Aristotelian doctrines, <Scc. 
JustirCa works make a considerable folio 
volume. They were well edited, Paris, 
1636, reprinted Cologne, 1686 : but still 
better in the Benedictine cd., by Prudent. 
Maran, Paris, 1742: Thirlh/s ed. of the 
dialogue, Lond., 1722, fol., is good. The 
two Apolojjies, with those of TcrtulUan 
and Minuttus FeliXy are given in English 
by W. Reeve, Lond , 1707, 2 vols. «vo.— 
Tr.] 

(5) [lren<eiUi who was active during the 
last half of this century, was bom and edu- 
cated in Asia Minor, under Pdycarp and 
Papias. About A.D. 150, Pothinus and 
others went from Asia Minor to Lyons and 
Vienne in France ; and Irerueus, then a 
young man, is supposed to have been one 
of those missionaries. He remained a pres- 
byter till the death of Pothinus, A.D. 177, 
when he succeeded him in the episcopal 
chair at Lyons, which he 6llod till about 
A.D. 202, the time of his martyrdom. 
While a presbyter he was sent to Rome by 
his churck, concerning the aflfair of Monto/- 
mis. He is supposed to have composed 
the letter written in the name of the church- 
es of Lyons and Vienne, giving the graphic 
account of their persecution in A.D. 177. 
He likewise took an active part in the con- 
troversy respecting Easter, A.D. 196 ; and 
wrote to Victor^ bishop of Rome, on the 
subject ; and also to the presbyter Blastus, 
who was deposed at Rome during that con- 



test. Eusebius has also preserved part of 
a letter of hjs to Florintis, an apostate to 
Gnosticism, with whom Irenaus had beeD 
intimate in his youth. Some other smaU 
works of his are mentioned by the ancients. 
See EuscbiuBf Hist. Eccles., 1. v., c. 15^ 
20, 24, 26. Jerome^ de Scriptor. illustr., 
cap. 35. —But the great work of Irenaus 
is his Examination and Confutation of the 
misnamed {yvCtan^) knowledge, in v. Books, 
commonly called Libri contra Hereseiu 
The work is altogether polemic ; and is di- 
rected particularly against Vaicntinus ; yet 
■o as to be a confutation of all the Gnostics, 
and a defence of the catholic faith against 
most of the heretics of that age. The book 
contains much information, respecting the 
early heretics, their origin, sentiments, and 
characters ; also respecting the state of the- 
ological science in that age, the doctrines 
generally received and taught, and the man- 
ner of sutiug and defending them. But un- 
fortunately, the original Greek is lost, ex- 
cept the extracts preserved by Eusebmt, 
EpiphaniuSf and others ; and the Latin 
translation, which is very ancient, is ex- 
tremcliy barbarous, and sometimes scarcely 
intelligible. — Ircnaus was an ardent and 
sincere Christian, and a discreet and amiable 
man. He possessed considerable learning 
and influence ; but his mind does not ap- 
pear to have been one of the highest order. 
As an interpreter of Scripture, like all the 
early fathers, he was too fond of tracinff al- * 
legories ; and as a theologian, few of the 
modems will account him entirely correct io 
principle, or perfectly conclusive in his rea- 
sonings. — See, concerning his life and wri- 
tings. Cave, Du Pin, Massuet, (works of 
Irensus), the Acta Sanctor., torn. v.. June, 
p. 335. Histoire litteraire de la France, 
torn, ii., p. 51 ; and MUner^ Hist, of the 
Chh., century iii., ch. i., vol. i., p. 215, ed. 
Boston, 1822. — The best editions of hie 
works, are, by GrahCy Lond., 1702, fol. ; 
and the Benedictine, by Massuet, Paris, 
1710, and Venice, 1734, 2 tomi, fol.— Tr.] 
(6) [Athenagoras, one of the most elegant 
and able writers the church has produced, 
is scarcely mentioned by any of the fathers. 
Methodius, about A.D. 285, quote<l from 
him ; (See Epivh. Haeres , 65), Philip Si- 
dctcs, about A.D. 400, gives some account 
of him ; (in DodweWs t)i*9. on Ircnaeus, p. 
408), and Photius, (Bibliothcca), in the ninth 
century, speaks of him. This is all the fa^ 
thers tell us. It appears from the title of his 
apology, that he was a Cliristian philosopher 
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bishop of Antioch, has left us three Books, addressed to one Autolycus, in 
defence of Christianity, which are erudite but not well dige8ted.(7) dem" 
€ns Alexemdrintis, a presbyter and head of the catechetic school at Alex- 
andria, was a man of extensive reading, and especially in the works of 
ancient authors. This is manifest from the works of his that remain, 
namely, his Stromataj his Paedagogus^ and ad Graecos Exhortatio. But 
he was infected with very great errors, into which he was betrayed by his 
excessive love of philosophy : nor are his works to be recommended, as 
exhibiting good arrangement and perspicuity of style.(8) In the Latin 



of Athens ; aod that he wxote his Apology 
in the reign of the emperors Marcus and 
Commodut. — PhUip Sidetes, who is a wri- 
ter of little credit, says, he presided in the 
school at Alexandria, before Paniaenus; 
which is contradicted by Eiuebiu* ; and that 
he was converted to Christianity, by reading 
the Scriptures with a design to confute them ; 
which may be true. Dr. Mosheimj in his 
Diss, de vera aetate Apologetici Athenag. 
(Dissent, ad Hist. Eccles., vol. i., p. 269, 
dec.), has proved, that the Apology was 
written A.D. 177, the ver^ year of the per- 
secutions at Lyons and Vienne. Athtnag- 
oras descants on the same topics as Justin 
jHfartyTf and employs the same arguments ; 
but his composition is immensely superior 
as to style and method. — His other work, de 
Resurrectione, is written with equal ele- 
gance, and contains the arguments used in 
that age, to support the doctrine of the res- 
urrection of the body against the objections 
of philosophers. — His works, besides being 
printed separately by Edw. Decfiair^ Oxford, 
1706, 8vo, are commonly subjoined to those 
of Justin Martyr ; an^the best editions are 
those of Grahe, Lond., 1802, and Mastutt, 
Paris, 1710.— Tr.] 

(7) [Theophytus was made bishop of A nti- 
och in Syria, A.D. 168, and died about A.D. 
182 or 183. The best accounts of him by the 
ancients, are those of Etuebiug,- Hist. Ec- 
cles, 1. iv., c. 20, 23, and JcromCy de Scriptor. 
lUostr, c. 25. — He appears to have been a 
converted pagan, a man of reading, a decided 
and active Christian pastor, sound in faith, 
and zealous for the truth. He is not meta- 
physical, but still is rather a dry and argu- 
mentative writer. He composed a book 
against Hermogenes; and another against 
Marcion; and a Commentary on the four 
Gospels ; all of which are lost. His great 
work, and the onlv one which has reached 
us, is his three Books, addressed to his pagan 
friend Autolycus^ in vindication of Christian- 
ity. Here he takes much the same ground 
with Justin Martyr and the other Apolo- 
gists'; but he descends more into detail, in his 
proofs from Scripture and from history. He 
M fond of allegorical and fanoiful interpret»- 

VoL. L— Q 



tions, and on them rests a large part of hia 
arguments. Forexample: about the middle 
of the second book, he makes {h upxv) ^ 
the beginnings Gen. i., 1, to mean, by Christ. 
The constitution by which vegetsbles spring 
up from seeds and roots, was designed to 
teach the resurrection of our bodies. I'be 
dry lands surrounded by seas, denote the 
church surrounded by enemies. The sun 
is a type of God ; as the moon is of man, 
that frail, changeable creature. The three 
days preceding the creation of the sun and 
moon, {rvnol elaiv rpiddog rS Gcfi), are 
typical of the Trinity of God and his Word 
and his Wisdom. (This is said to be the 
earliest occurrence of the word Trinity, in 
the writings of the fa thcrs. ) The fixed stars, 
among which the sun moves, indicate righ- 
teous and holy men who serve God ; and the 
planets denote heretics and apostates, dec, 
&c. — Yet the work is not all of this charac- 
ter. It contains much that is instructive 
and solid ; and is written in a plain, familiar 
style.— Tr.] 

(8) [Titus Flainus Clemens, whether bora 
at Athens or Alexandria, was a pagan in early 
life, and devoted himself to philosophy. He 
travelled in Greece, in 90uth Italy, in Coelo- 
Syria, in Palestine, and lastly in Egypt, 
where he was a pupil of Pantaenus the mas- 
ter of the Christian school at Alexandria. 
Becoming a Christian, he was made a pret* 
byter of the Alexandrian church, and suc- 
ceeded his preceptor Pantaenus, as master 
of the catechetic. or divinity school. He 
taught with great applause during the reign 
of Severus, (A.D. 193-21 1 ), and had Origen 
and other eminent men of the third century, 
for pupils. About A.D. 202, he retired into 
Palestine snd Syria, for a short time, to 
avoid persecution. He is supposed to have 
died about A.D. ^20.-^ Clemcvt had vast 
learning, a Hvel^r imagination, great fluencv, 
considerable discrimination, and was a bo!d 
and independent speculator. That he had 
tnie piety, and held the essential truths of 
the Gospel, is admitted by all ; but no on« 
of the fathers, except Origeny has been more 
censured in modem times, for an excessive 
attachment to philosophy or metaphyaieal 
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language, scarcely any writer of this century elucidated or defended the 
Christian religion, except TertuUian. He was at first a jurisconsult, then 
a presbyter at Carthage, and at last a follower of Mantanus. We have va- 
rious short works of his, which aim either to explain and defend the truth, 
or to excite piety. Which were the greatest, his excellences or his de- 
fects, it is difficult to say. He possessed great genius ; but it was wild 
and unchastened. His piety was active and fervent ; but likewise gloomy 
and austere. He had much learning and knowledge ; but lacked discre- 
tion and judgment : he was more acute than solid. (9) 



dieology. He was a true Eclectic, which he 
also professed to be ; that is, he followed no 
master implicitly, but examined and judged 
for himself. Yet his education and the at- 
mosphere in which he lived, led him to lean 
towards Platonism and Stoicism. His ereat 
error was, that he overrated the value ofphi- 
losophy or human reason, as a guide in mat- 
ters of religion. He also indulged his ima- 
gination, as all the learned of his age did, to 
excess ; and construed the Bible allegori- 
cally, and fancifully. — His three principal 
works, which have reached us, constitute 
one whole. His Exhortatio ad Griecos was 
intended to convince and convert pagans. 
It exposes the nakedness of polytheism, and 
demonstrates the truth and excellence of 
Christianity. His Psedagogus, in iii. Hook^, 
was intended to instruct a young convert in 
the practice of Christianity. It is an indif- 
ferent performance, dwells much on trivial 
rules of conduct, and does not go to the 
bottom even of external morality. His 
Stromata, in viii. Books, (the last of which 
is not the genuine 8th Book), are written 
without method. Or in a most discursive 
manner. In them Clement attempts to give 
the world his most profound thoughts and 
speculations on theology, and on the kindred 
sciences. — He has also left us a practical 
treatise, entitled Quis dives ille sit, qui sal- 
vetur ; in which his object is to show to 
what temptations and dangers the rich are 
exposed. There are ascribed to him, and 
printed with his works, Extracts from the 
writings of Thcodotiu and the Oriental philos- 
ophy, (the contents of some one's note-book, 
respecting the Gnostics); and Selections 
from the Prophets, (of no great value), which 
may have been taken from the loose papers 
of Clement, yet are dubious. — Eusdnus and 
Jerome mention works of his, which are now 
lost. Of these the principal, are libri viii. 
Hypotyposeon, a compendious exposition of 
the O. and N. Testament. The others were 
tracts ; de Paschate, de Jejunio, de Obtrec- 
tatione, Exhortatio ad Patientiam, and Can- 
on Ecclesiasticus. or de Canonibus Eccle- 
siaaticis. — The character and writings of 
Clement, have been elaborately investigated 



by various persons, amon^ whom are N. U 
Nourry (Apparat. ad Bibhoth. Patr); J. G. 
Waleh (Miscellanea Sacra) ; J. Brueker, 
(Hist. crit. philos.) ; and A. Ncahdcr, Kir- 
chengesch., vol. i. — The best edition of his 
works, is that of Potter, Oxon., 1715, fol. 
-TV.] 

(9) Those who wish farther information 
concerning these writers, their defects, and 
iheir works, are directed, — and the direction 
is given once for all, — to consult those au- 
thors, who treat professedly of the Ecclesi- 
astical Writers ; namely, J. A. Fabriciue, 
Bibliotheca Grcca, and Bibliotli. I^tina. 
W. Cave, Historia Litteraria Scriptor. Ec- 
cles. L. Elliea du Pin and Remigius Cd- 
lier, in their Bibliothccas of Ecclcs. Writers 
in French ; and others. 

[ Quintus Septimius Florcns Tertuliianue 
was the son of a pagan centurion of procon- 
sular rank, and bom at Carthage about A. D. 
160. He was bred to the law ; but becom- 
ing a Christian, was made a presbyter in the 
church of Carthage, where he appears to 
have spent his whole life. About A.D. 200, 
he embraced the sendments of the Montan- 
ists ; which he afterwards defended with his 
usual ardour. He is said to have lived to a 
great age ; and yet he is supposed to have 
died alwnt A.D. 220. — Jerome, de Scriptor. 
Illustr., c. 63. EuseHue, Chronicon. ann. 
16 Severi, and others, give him a high char- 
acter. Jerome tells us, that Cyprian, bp. of 
Carthage, was accustomed to read some por- 
tions of his works daily ; and in calling for 
this author, used to say : Da maffistrum. 
bring my maeten He wrote with great 
force, and displayed much both of erudition 
and acuteness ; but his style is concise, 
harsh, and extremely difficult for modern 
readers. His diction and his spirit too, it has 
been supposed, were extensively propagated 
in the Latin church. — His works consist of 
about 30 short treatises, and are nearly all 
of a polemic cast, argumentative, vitupera- 
tive, and severe. They may be divided into 
three classes ; namely, apologetic, or in con- 
troversy with pagans and Jews ; — doctrinal, 
or confutations of heretics; — and moral. Id 
defence or confutation of certain practices 
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or rales of conduct. — Of the firtt class are 
his ApologetUuniy and dd Naliones LUnri ti. 
These are only different editions of the 
sanae work ; and were composed about A.D. 
198 : — de Tctlimonio animce ; the testimony 
of conscience or common sense to the truths 
iiaintained by Christians : — ad Scapuiam, 
a pagan magistrate ; an expostulation with 
him, (A.D. 211) : — ^uLversus Judaeos ; pro- 
ving from the O. T. that Jestts was the 
Messiah, and Christianity true. — In all these, 
he takes the same ground with Jvstin Mar- 
tyr and the other apologists of that age. — 
Of the second or doctrinal class, are : de 
Baptismo; against one Quintilla^ who re- 
jected baptism altogether : de Praseription- 
ibus hisreticorum ; a confutation of all her- 
esies collectively, on general principles : 
Lihri v. adv. Marcionenif (A.D. 207), and 
single books against the ValentinianSy Prax- 
eaa and Hermogenes : — Scorpiace, or Scor- 
piacum, adv. GnoslicoSf orde bono martyrvi ; 
that is, an Antidote against the Scorpions, 
i. e., the Gnostics, who have no martyrs 
among them : de Came Christi ; that Christ 
truly died on the cross ; maintained against 
the DocetaB : de Resurrectione ; of the same 
tenour with the last: de Anima; against 
the philosophers ; their notions of the soul 
confuted. — In attacking the heretics, he 
takes much the same ground with Irenaus. 
—Most of his works of the third class, were 
written after he became a Montanist, and are 
in defence of the rigid principles of that 
sect, or in op}>o8ition to the opinions and 
practice of Christians in general. The two 
first, however, were written in his early life, 
and are of a different character : viz., de 
Oratione ; on prayer in general, and the 
Lord^s prayer in particular : Liber ad Mar- 
tyres; designed to comfort and animate 
them in their dying moments : de Spectacu- 
liSf and de Jdololatria ; warnings to Chris- 
tians against attending theatres, and other 
idolatrous rites : Libri it. ad uxorem ; warn- 
ing her against a second marriage, if she 
should become a widow ; and especially 
against marrying a pa^an : — de Panitentia ; 
on penance and humiliation for sin : de Pa^ 
tientia. — All the preceding of this class, 
were probably written before he became an 
avowed Montanist : — de corona mititis ; jus- 
tifying and commending a soldier who re* 
fused a military crown, and was punished 
for it : — de velandis virginibus ; against the 
custom of the young ladies appearing abroad 
onveiled :— ^ habitu muUebri ; reprehension 
of the ladies for their attention to dress : 
de Cullu faminarum ; 'much the same ; 
on their adorning their persons :-H2e Fugain 
persecutione ; that no one should retire for 
safety in time of persecution : Ezhortatio 



Caslitatis^ and de Monogamia; two tracts 
on the same subject ; namely, the criminality 
of second mamaees : de Jejuniis adv. Psy- 
ckicos ; against the orthodox, in defence of 
the Montanist principles about fasting : de 
Pudicilia : that offenders, especially by un- 
chastity, should never be restored to com- 
munion in the church : de Pallio ; against 
wearing the Roman toga, and recommend- 
ing in place of it, the Grecian pallium or 
cloak. — These are all the works of Tertul- 
lian, yrhich have reached us. Among his 
lost works, were seven Books in defence of 
the Montanists ; one on the Believer's hope ; 
one on Paradise, and one on Aaron^s gar- 
ments. The best editions of his works, are, 
by RigaUiiu, Paris, 1634, and 1641, fol. ; 
and by Sender ^ Halle, 1769-73, 6 vols. 8vo, 
with a 6th vol. by Windorf^ containing in- 
dices and a glossary, 1776. 

Besides the writers above mentioned, 
whose works have been preserved, there 
were many others in this century, of whose 
works we have only extracts preserved by 
the fathers. Of these, a catalogue embra- 
cing such as are mentioned by Eusebius in 
his Eccleb. History, and by JeromCt de Scrip- 
toribus Illustribus, is here subjoined. 

Papias, bp. of Hierapolis in Phrygia, con 
temporary with Ignatius, in the begmning of 
the century. He wrote five Books, contain- 
ing traditional accounts of Christ, his apos- 
tles, and others of the primitive times. He 
is said to have advocated the doctrine of the 
Millennium. Euseb., iii. 39. Jerome, c. 18. 

Quadratus, bp. of Athens. He wrote an 
Apology for the Christians, presented to the 
Emperor Adrian, A.D. 123 or 131. Euseb,, 
iv., 3. Jerome, c. 19. 

Aristides, an eloquent Christian philoso- 
pher of Athens, at the same time presented 
an Apology. Euseb., iv., 3. Jerome, c. 20. 

Agrippa Castor, contemporary with the 
two last. He was " a very learned roan ;" 
and wrote a confutation of the /24 Books of 
Basilides the heretic. Euseb., iv., 7. Je- 
rome, c. 21. 

Hegesippus, a converted Jew, who resided 
at Corinth and at Rome. He wrote about 
A.D. 160, five Books of Eccles. Memoires, 
from the crucifixion of Christ to his own 
times. Euseb., iv., 8, 22, and iii., 19, 20, 
32. Jerome, c. 22. 

Melito, bp. of Sardis. He wrote an Apol- 
ogy, besides various short works ; namely, 
de Pascha (the time of Easter); de Vita* 
Prophetarum ; de Ecclesia ; de Die Domin- 
ica ; de Sensibus ; de Fide : de Plasmate ; 
de Anima et Corpore ; de Baptismate ; de 
Veritate ; de Generatione Cbnsti ; de Pro- 
phetia ; de Philoxenia ; a book entitled Cla- 
vis ; de Diabolo, de Apocalypse Joaonis, de 
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Corponli Deo. Euteb., !▼., 26. Jerome^ 
c. 24. 

ApoUinarU, bp. of Hieiapolis in Phrygia, 
A.D. 170. He wrote an Apology ; five 
books against the pagans ; de Veritate, libii 
ii. ; adv. Cataphrygas ; adv. Judaeos, libri 
ii. Euseb.f iv., 27. Jerome, c. 16. 

DianytiuM^ bp. of Corinth, from about 
A.D. 170. He was an active and influen- 
tial man, and wrote valuable epistles to sev- 
eral churches and their bishops ; namely, to 
the churches of Sparta, Athens, Nicomedia, 
Gortyna and others in Crete, Amastris and 
others in Pontus ; and to Pimtua, a Cretan 
^., and Victor, bp. of RoRte. Euseb., iv., 
33. Jerome, c. 27. 

Tatian, a rhetorician, and disciple of Jus- 
tin Martyr. After the death of Juatin, he 
swerved from the'common path, and became 
founder of a rigorous sect called Encratites. 
He flourished about A.D. 170, and wrote ^n 
Apology, under the title of Oratio contra 
Graecos, which is still extant and usually 
printed with the works of Justin Martyr. 
ne is said to have composed many other 
works ; among which a Diatessaron, or Har- 
mony of the four Gospels, and a treatise on 
Perfection after the pattern of Christ, are 
particularly mentioned. Eusebius, iv., 20. 
Jerome, c. 29. Clem. Alex., Strom, iii., 12. 

Musanus, of the same age, wrote against 
the Encratites. Jerome, c.Zl. Eusebius f 
iv., 28. 

Modestut, of the same age, wrote a book 
against Marcion, which Eusebius says ex- 
ceeded all other confutations of that heretic. 
Eusebius, iv., 26. Jerome, c. 32. 

Bardesanes, a Syrian of Edessa, of the 
same age, an eloauent and acute reasoner. 
He was first a Valcntinian ; but afterwards, 
wrote against that and other sects. His 
works were numerous, which his admiirers 
translated from Svriac into Greek. His 
dialogues against Marcion, and his treatise 
on Fate, are particularly commended. — Eu- 
sebius, iv., 30. Jerome, c. 33. 

Victor, bp. of Rome, A.D. 1 94-203. His 
zeal respecting the right day for Easter, led 
him to write several epistles on that subject. 
Eusebius, v., 24. Jerome, c. 34. Nothing 
of his remains ; though two spurious epistles 
with his naine, are still extant. 



Pantemus, a Christian philosopher oif Al- 
exandria, and head of the Catechetic school 
there, before Clement. He was a learned 
and active Christian ; and wrote much, par- 
ticularly in explanation of the Scriptures ; 
but none of his works remain. He visited 
India, or Arabia Felix, as a missionary, and 
had vast influence in the church. Euseb., 
v., 10. Jerome, c. 86. 

Rhodon, an Asiatic Greek, but edacated 
at Rome under Tatian. He wrote mach ; 
and in particular, on the Hexaemeron, (the 
six days of creation) ', a treatise aeamst ilfar- 
eion ; and another against the I%rygian$ or 
Cataphrygians, the disciples of Montamts, 
Euseb., v., 13. Jerome, c. 37. 

Miltiades, who flourished in the reign of 
Commodus, A.D. 180-192. He wrote an 
Apology ; a work against the Cataphrygians ; 
two books against the pagans ; and two oth- 
ers against the Jews. Euseb., v., 17. Jo- 
rome, c. 39. 

ApoUomus, an eloquent Greek writer, au- 
thor of a long and much valued confutation 
of the Cataphrygians. Euseb., v., 18. Je- 
roffu, c. 40. 

Seravioji, ordained bp. of Autioch A.D. 
191. He wrote an epistle concerning the 
Montaniets or Cataphrygians ; another to 
Domninus, an apostate to Judaism ; and a 
tract concerning the spurious Gospel ascri- 
bed to Peter, Eusebius, vi., 12. Jerome, 
c. 41. 

ApoUonius, a Roman senator and martyr 
under Commodus. His eloquent defence at 
his trial, was committed to writing. Euse- 
bius, v., 21. Jerome, c. 42. 

Under the reigns of Commodus and Seve- 
rui, or A.D. 180-211, lived several writers, 
mentioned summarily by Eusebius, v., 27, 
and by Jerome, c. 46-51 : namely, Hcradi* 
tus, author of a Commentary on Paul's Epis- 
tles ; Maximus, who wrote on the Origin of 
Evil and the Creation of Matter ; Candidus 
and Appion^ who wrote on the Hexaemeron, 
(Gen., ch. i.) ; Sextus wrote on the resur- 
rection; and Arabianus composed some 
docrinal tracts. 

All the preceding wrote in Greek, except 
Bardesanes, who composed in Syriac, and 
Victor and ApoUonius the martyr, who 
wrote in Latin. — TV.] 
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CHAPTER III. 

mSTORT OF RELIGION AND THBOLOGT. 

S 1. Religion jet Simple.---^ ^ Was gndoally Changed. — ^ 3. This piOTed by an BzsnK 
pie.-— 4 4. Attention to the Scriptnres.—^. 6 Faults of Interpreters.— ^ 6. State of Dog- 
matic Theology. — ^ 7. Polemics of this Age. — ^8. Excellences and Defects of the Con- 
troTersialists. — ^ 9. Writers on Practical Religion. — ^ 10. Merits of the Fathers in re- 
gard to Practical Religion. — ^ 11. Twofold System of Practical Religion. — ^ 1 2. .Hence 
Uie Ascetics.—^ 18. Causes of their Rise.---^ 14. Their Progress. — ^ 16. Origin of 
pioQs Frauds. — ^ 16. Lives of Christians, and ^e Discipline of O^enders.— ^ 17. Pub- 
tic Penitence modelled accordmg to the Rules of the Pagan Mysteries. 

^ 1. The whole Christian system was still comprised in a few precepts 
and propositions ; nor did the teachers publicly advance any doctrines be- 
sides those contained in what is called the Apostles^ creed. In their man- 
ner of handling these doctrines, there was nothing subtile, profound, or dis- 
tant from common apprehension. This will not appear strange, if we re- 
flect that no controversy had yet been moved, respecting those important 
points of religion about which contests afterwards arose, and that the bish- 
ops were generally plain, unlearned men, more distinguished for their piety 
than for their genius and eloquence. 

§ 2. Tetfrom this venerable simplicity, insensibly, there was a consid- 
erable departure ; many points were more critically investigated, and more 
artificially stated ; many principles also w^re imprudently adopted^ which 
were derived from philosophy, and that too not of the most solid character. 
This change arose from two principal causes. The first lay in the dispo- 
sition of certain teachers, who wished to make Christianity appear in har- 
mony with the decisions of philosophy, and who thought it elegant to state 
Christian precepts in the language of philosophers, jurists, and rabbis. 
The other cause is found in the discussions with the opposers and corrupt- 
ers of the truth. To meet these, the Christian doctors were sometimes 
under a necessity to state with precision what was before undefined, and 
to exhibit their views with more discrimination. 

§ 3. Whoever wishes for an example, need only consider what began 
to be taught in this age respecting the state of souls when separated from 
the body. Jesus and his apostles simply taught, that the spirits of holy 
men on leaving the body were received to heaven ; and that those of the 
wicked went to hell. And this satisfied the first disciples of Christ, in 
whom there was more piety than curiosity. But this plain doctrine was 
materially injured, when Christians were induced to agree with the Platon- 
ics and others, that only the souls of heroes and men of distinguished 
abiJities were raised to heaven ; while those of others, being weighed down 
by their sensual propensities, sunk to the infernal regions, and could never 
attain to the world of light till cleansed from their pollution8.(l) From 
the time that this opinion began to prevail, the martyrs only were repre- 

(1) I have treated largely of these senti- Platonics, in my notes on JR. CuiworOCs 
of the ancients, a^ especially of tbo Intellectual System, torn, il, p. 1088. 
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sented and believed to be bappy immediately after death ; and others were 
assigned to some obscure region, in which they were detained till the 
second coming of Christ, or at least, till their impurities which disqualified 
them for heaven should be removed from them. From this source, how 
numerous and how vast the errors ? — what vain ceremonies!— what mon- 
strous superstitions took their rise ? 

§ 4. But they all revered the holy scriptures, as the rule of faith and 
the standard of truth ; and therefore they wished them to be in the hands 
of all. Of the translations of the scriptures into other languages, we have 
already spoken. We shall here speak only of the expositors. The first 
Christian who composed explanations of the sacred volume, if I mistake 
not, was Pantanus^ the master of the Alexandrine school. But divine 
providence has so ordered, that none of his writings have reached us. 
The Hypotyposes also, of Clemens Alexandrinus, in which he is said to 
have expounded detached passages from all the sacred books, have been 
lost ; and likewise his Commentaries on the canonical Epistles, Talian 
composed a Harmony of the Gospels, which has [not] escaped the ravages 
oftinie.(2) Jt/^/tn Jfor/y r explained ihc Apocalypse ; Theophilos of An- 
tioch elucidated the four Gospels; and [several] others expounded the 
Mosaic account of the creation. All these works are now lost. 

§ 5. But this loss is the less to be regretted, since it ip certain that no 
one of these expositors could he pronounced a good interpreter. They 
all believed the language of scripture to contain two meanings, the one ob- 
vious and corresponding with the direct import of the words, the other re^ 
condite and concealed under the words, like a nut by the shell ; and neg- 
lecting the former, as being of little value, they bestowed their chief at- 
tention on the latter ; that is, they were more intent on throwing obscurity 
over the sacred writings by the fictions of their own imaginations, than on 
searching out their true meaning. Some also, and this is stated especial- 
ly of Clement, attempted to make the divine oracles teach and support the 
precepts of philosophy. The excessive and almost divine authority ascri- 
bed to the Alexandrine version of the Old Testament, called the Septua- 
gint, was a great obstacle to any valuable and suitable interpretation of that 
part of the Bible. 

§ 6. A system of Christian theology, so far as we can learn, was com- 
posed by no one in this age. The tracts of Arabianus, (de dogmate 
Christiano), having been all lost, w^ cannot tell what they were. The 
five Books of Papias, (de Dictis Christi et Apostolorum, or, Explanatio 
oraculorum -dominicorum), so far as can be learned from Eusebius,{2) 
must be regarded rather as a historical than a doctrinal work. Melito of 
Sardis is said to have written, de Fide, de Creatione, de Ecclesia, and de 
VeritRte : but it does not appear from these titles, whether they were po- 
lemic or doctrinal treatises. Some points in theology were stated and de- 
fended, by those who engaged in religious controversies. But the doc- 

(2) [I cannot but think there must be a cap. xii., ^ 5, 6, prefixed to his edition of 

great typographical error in the original of Justin Martyr, &<c., and republished by 

this scntctice. For it is not easy to believe, Sprengcr^ Thesaurus Rei Patristicae, tom. 

that Dr. Moshcim held to the long exploded ii. — TV.] 

notion, that either of those Harmonies of the (3) [Eusebius, Hist. Eccles.* lib. iii., c 

four Gospels, which we hsTc in the Biblio- 29. See also IrenauSf adv. Haeres., 1. v., 

iheca Patrum, could be the genuine work of c. 33. Jerome^ de Scriptoribus lUustr., cap. 

TaHan. See Prudeniius Marant Diss, xiii , 18. — TV.] 
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trines which were not brought into controversy, were for the most part not 
80 distinctly treated by the writers of that age, as to enable us fully to un- 
derstand what their views were. It is therefore not strange, that all sects 
of Christians can find in what are called the Fatliers, something to favour 
their own opinions and systems. 

§ 7. The controversial writers who distinguished themselves in this 
century, encountered either the Jews, or the worshippers of idol gods, or the 
corrupters of the Christian doctrine and the founders of new sects, that is, 
the heretics. With the Jews, contended in particular Justin Martyr, in his 
dialogue with Trypho ; and likewise Teriullian ; but neither of them, in 
the best manner ; because they were not acquainted with the language and 
history of the Hebrews, and did not duly consider the subject. The pa- 
gans were assailed by those especially, who wrote Apologies for the 
Christians ; as Athenagoras, Melito^ Quadratus, Miltiades^ Aristides, To- 
tiafky and Justin Martyr ; oir who composed Addresses to the pagans ; as 
Justin, TertuUian, Clement, and Theophilus of Antioch. All these vanquish- 
ed paganism, and answered the calumnies cast upon the Christians, solid- 
ly nd dexterously ; but they were less able and successful in explain- 
ing the nature of the Christian religion, and in demonstrating its truth and 
divine origin. At least, we perceive that much is wanting in the explana- 
tions they give of Christian doctrines, and in the arguments they use in 
confirmation of religious truth. Those who chastised the heretics, make 
a numerous body ; but we have few of their writings left. The whole 
host of heretics were attacked by IrentBus in a work expressly against 
them ; by Clement in his Stromata ; and by Teriullian^ de Prsescriptionibus 
adversua haereticos ; not to mention Justin Martyr, whose confutation of 
them has been lost. Those who wrote against particular sects of heretics, 
it would be tedious to enumerate ; besides, the works of roost of them are 
not preserved. 

§ 8. In these disputants there was something more of ingenuousness and 
good faith, than in those who undertook the support of truth in the follow- 
ing centuries. For the convenient wiles of sophistry and the dishonourable 
artifices of debate, had not yet gained admittance among Christians. Yet 
a man of sound judgment who has due regard for truth, cannot extol them 
highly. Moat of them lacked discernment, knowledge, application, good 
arrangement, and force. They often advance very flimsy arguments, and 
such as are suited rather to embarrass the mind than to convince the un- 
derstanding. One, laying aside the divine scriptures, from which all the 
weapons of religious controversy should be drawn, bids us consult the 
bishops of those churches which were founded by apostles. Another, as 
if contending about the title or the boundaries of lands in a court of law, 
with an ill grace pleads prescription against his adversaries. A third imi- 
tates the siUy disputants among the Jews, who offered as arguments the 
mystic powers of numbers and words. (4) Nor are those wholly in error, 
who think that the vicious mode of disputing which afterwards obtained 
the name of (Economical, was sometimes used even in this century .(5) 

(4) Examplea may he seen in Ja. Bat- 21. [To dOt or to say anything, Kat' btKo- 
nofrt, Histoire des Juifs, tome iii., p, 660, vofuav, or biKovofiiKuq, is to U8c deception 
aM. or good policy, rather than fair honest deal- 

(5) R. Simon^ Histoire critigne des prin- ing ; yet with good intentions, or for a good 
sipaux CommeDtatcurs da N. T., cap. ii., p. end. See Suicer, Tbesaur. Ecclesiast., torn 
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§ 9. The principal parts of practical religion or morality, are treated of 
by Justin Martyr, or whoever it was that composed the Epistle to Zenas 
and Serenas, found among the works of Justin. Others took up particular 
duties in set treatises. Thus Clemens Alexandrinus composed tracts on 
Calumny^ Patience, Continence, and other virtues ; which have not escaped 
the ravages of time. But the tracts of TertuUian on practical duties, 
namely, on Chastity, on Flight from Persecution, on Fasting, on Theatri- 
etU Exhibitiofis^ on the Dress of Females, on Prayer, ^&c., have come safely 
to our hands ; and would be perused with greater profit, were it not for 
the gloomy and morose spirit which they everywhere breathe, and the 
excessively artificial and difficult style in which they are written. 

§ lOt In what estimation these and other ancient writers on Christian 
morals ought to be held, the learned are not agreed. Some hold them to 
be the very best guides to true piety and a holy life ; others, on the con- 
trary, think their precepts were the worst possible, and that the cause of 
practical religion could not be committed to worse hands. (6) Competent 
judges will decide the question for theinselves. To us it appears that 
their writings contain many things excellent, well considered, and well 
calculated to enkindle pious emotions ; but also many things unduly rigor- 
ous, and derived from the Stoic and Academic philosophy ; many things 
vague and indeterminate ; and many things positively false, and inconsis- 
tent with the precepts of Christ. If one deserves the title of a bad master 
in morals, who has no ju.st ideas of the proper boundaries and limitations of 
Christian duties, nor clear and distinct conceptions of the different virtues 
and vices, nor a perception of those general principles to which recur- 
rence should be had in all discussions respecting Christian virtue, and 
therefore very often talks at random, and blunders in expounding the di- 
vine laws ; though he may say many excellent things, and excite in us 
considerable emotion ; then I can readily admit that in strict truth, this 
. title belongs to many of the Fathers. 

§ 1 1. In this century there was admitted, with good intentions no doubt, 
yet most inconsiderately, a great error in regard to morals, and pernicious 
to Christianity ; an error, which through all succeeding ages to our times, 
has produced an infinity of mistakes and evils of various kinds. Jesus our 
Saviour, prescribed one and the same rule of life or duty to all his disci- 

ii., p. 469. See also note 11, cent, iii., pt. Libmin Jo. Barbeyraci, Libumi, 1767, 4io. 
ii., ch. iii — TV.] Fa*somu» excuses the fathers for the fol- 
(6) On this subject in our day, the learned lowing opinions, charged upon them as er- 
and ingenious Jo. Barbeyrac held a con- rors by Barbeyrac ; namely, that they con- 
troversy with Remigius Cellier, a Benedic- demned taking interest for money loaned ; 
tine monk. A history of the controversy, placed too high a value on virginity, and ac- 
with his own opinion of it, is given by J. F. counted celibacy a more holy state than mal- 
Buddeiis, Jsagoge ad Theologiam, lib. ii., rimony; forbid husbands sleeping with their 
cap. iv., ^ iv., p. 553, 6lc. Afterwards wives while pregnant ; deemed it unsuitable 
Barbeyrac published a more full defence of for clergymen to marry, and excluded from 
the severe judgment he had passed upon the the ministry such as married a second time ; 
fathers, under the title of Traitdde la iVforale — commended a monastic life; made two 
des P^rcs, Amsterdam, 1723, 4to, which is 8)'stem8 of duty, one for the more perfect, 
well worth reading by those who wish to in- and another for common Christians ; — and 
vesUgate the subject ; yet I think, he charges held it lawful to persecute heretics with fire 
the fathers with some faults, which may easily and sword. Most of the other faults charged 
be excused. [Liberatus Fassoniua, a Cath- on the fathers by Barbeyrac, Fassonvu 
olic, published an answer to Barbtyrac^ in a maintains, should be charged solely on the 
Latin work, de morali Patrum doctrina, adv. heretics. — Tr.} 
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pl«8. Btit the Christian doctors, either by too great a desire of imitating 
the nations among wliom they lived, or I'rom a natural propensity to aus- 
terity and gloom, (a disease that many labour' under in Syria, Egypt, and 
other provinces of the East), were induced to maintain that Christ had 
prescribed a twofold rule of holiness and virtue $ the one ordinary, the other 
extraordinary ; the one lower, the other higher ; the one for men of busi- 
ness, the other for persons of leisure , and such as desired higher glory in* 
the future world. They therefore early divided all that had been taught 
them either in books or by tradition, respecting a Christian life and morals, 
into Precepts and Counsels, They gave the name of Precepts to those 
laws which were universally obligatory, or were enacted for all men of all 
descriptions ; but the Counsels pertained solely to those who aspire after 
superior holiness and a closer union with God. 

§ 12. There soon arose therefore a class of persons, who professed to 
strive after that extraordinary and more eminent holiness, and who of 
course resolved to obey the Counsels of Christ, that they might have in- 
timate communion with God in this life, and might, on leaving the body, 
rise without impediment or difficulty to the celestial world. They sup- 
posed many things were forbidden to ihem^ which were allowed to oth- 
er Christians ; such as wine, flesh, matrimony, and worldly business.(7) 
They thought they must emaciate their bodies with watching, fasting, toil^ 
and hunger. They considered it a blessed thing to retire to desert places, 
and by severe meditation to abstract their minds from all external objects 
and whatever delights the senses. Both men and women imposed these 
severe restraints on themselves, i^ith good intentions, I suppose, but set- 
ting a bad example, and greatly to the injury of the cause of Christianity. 
They were of course denominated Ascetics, InsdaZoi, *EicAf /croe, and also 
philosopkers ; and they were distinguished from other Christians, not only 
by a different appellation, but by peculiarities of dress and demeanour.(8) 
Those who in this century embraced this austere mode of life, lived in- 
deed only for themselves, but they did not withdraw themselves altogether 
from the society and converse of men. But in process of time, persons 
of this description at first retired into deserts, and afterwards farmed them- 
selves into associations, after the manner of the Essenes and Therapeutae, 

§ 13. The causes of this institution are at hand. First, the Christians 
did not like to appear inferior to the Greeks, the Romans, and the other 
people ; among whom there were many philosophers and sages, who were 
distinguished from the vulgar by their dress and their whole mode of life, 
aad who were held in high honour. Now among these philosophers, (as 
is well known), none better pleased the Christians than the Platonists and 
Pythagoreans ; who are known to have recommended two modes of living.^ 
the one for philosophers who wished to excel others in virtue, and the 
other for people engaged in the common affairs of life.(9) The Plato- 
nists prescribed the following rule for philosophers : The mind of a wise 

(7) Athenagora», Apologia pro Christian- (9) They made a distinction between liv- 
is, cap. 28, p. 129, ed. Ozon., and others. ing according to nature^ ^yv kotu ^atv, and 

(8) See V. SalmasiuSf Comment, in Ter- living above nature, Cnv vnep ^aiv. See 
tnllian. de Pallio. p. 7, 8, [Sam. DeyUng, Aeneas Gazaeu*, in Theophrasto, p. 29, ed. 
Ezercit. de Ascetis Yet. in Observ. Sacr., Barthii, The former was the rule for all 
1. iii., and Jot. Bingham, Antiq. Eccles., men; the latter, only for philosophers who 
vol iii., p. 8, dec. — ScA/.] aimed at perfect vtrtae. 

Vol. I.— R 
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man mnst be withdra.vvn, as far as possible, from the contagious inflO' 
ence of the body. And hs .the oppressive load of the body and social ii^ 
tercourse are most adverse to thist dcKigii, therefore all sensual gratifica- 
tions are fo be avoided ; the bo()y is to be sustainedy or rather mortified, 
with coarse and slender fare ^ solitude is to he sought for } and the mind 
is to he self-col lecte<l, and absorbed in contemplation, so as to be detach* 
"ed as much as possible from ilie body. ( 10) Whoever lives in this maimer, 
shall in the present life have converse with God ; and, when freed from 
the load of tiie body, shall ascend without delay to tiie celestial mansions, 
and shall not need, like the souls of other men, to undergo a purgation. 
The grounds of this system lay in the peculiar sentiments entertained by 
this sect of philosophers and by their friends, respecting the soul, demons^ 
matter, and the universe.. And as these sentiments were embraced by the 
Christian philosophers, the necessary consequences of them were of course 
to be adopted also. 

^ 14. What is here stated will excite less surprise, if it be remember- 
ed, that Egypt was the land where this mode of life had its origin. For 
that country, from some law of nature, has always produced a greater 
number of gloomy and hypochondriac or melancholy persons than any 
other ;( 11) and it still does so. Here it was that long before the Saviour's 
birth, not only the Essenes and Therapfiutae, — those Jewish sects, com- 
posed of persons afiected with a morbid melancholy, or rather partially 
deranged, — had their chief residence ; but many others also, that they 
might better please the gods, withdrew themselves as by the instinct of 
nature from commerce with men and Trom all the pleasures of life.(i2) 
From Egypt, this mode of life passed into Syria and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, which in like manner always abounded with unsociable and austere 
individuals :( 1 3) and from the East it was at last introduced among the 
nations of Europe. Hence the numerous maladies which still deform the 
Christian world ; hence the celibacy of the clergy ; hence the numerous 
herds of monks ; hence the two species of life, the theoretical and mystical; 
lience the many other things of a like nature, which we shall have occa- 
sion to mention in the progress of our work. 

§ 16. To this great error of the Christians may be added another, not 
indeed of equal extent, but a pernicious one and productive of many evils. 
The Platonists and Pythagoreans deemed it not only lawful but commend- 
able to deceive and to lie, for the sake of truth and piety. (14) The Jews 
living in Egypt, learned from them this sentiment before the Christian era, 
as appears from many proofs. And from hoih, this vice early spread among 
the Christians. Of this no one will doubt, who calls to mind the numerous 
forgeries of books under the names of eminent men, the Sibylline verses,(^l 5) 

(10) Consult here, by all means, that most Exhortatione coatitatis, cap. 13. Atkarum- 
distinguished Platonist, Porphyry^ irepl avo- tw, Vita Antonii, 0pp., torn, ii., p 453. 
Xji^^ ox, on Abstirunce from flesh, \\h. '\.^ (i (13) Jo. Chardm, Voyages in Perse, 
27 and 41, p 22, 34, where he formally lavs tome iv,. p. 197, ed Amsterd., 1735, 4 to. 
down nilcs for these duties of a philosopher. (14) [Moshcim, on this subject, in hia 

(11) See Bened. MailUt, Description do Comment, de Rob. Christ,, &c , p. 231, ro- 
TEgypie. tome ii., p. 57, o:c., Paris, 1735, fers us to his Diss, de turbata per recentioras 
4to. Platonicas ecclcsia, ^41, <fec.— Tr.] 

(12) Herodotus, Historiar., 1. ii., p. 101, (16) [Concerning the Sibylline verses, 
ed. GroRov. Bpiphamus, £xnos. fidei, ff which were composed about A. D. 138, J. 
Ui Qrp.i torn, ii , p. 1091?. TcrtHlliait d« A. Fabricius has treated largely, Biblioth 
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and other similar tra8ht(l6) a large mass of which appeared in this %nd 
the foUowiBg centuries. I would not say that the orthodox Christians 
forged all the books of this character ; on the contrary, it is probable that 
the greater part of them originated from the founders of the Gnostic sects. 
Yet that the Christians who were free from heterodox views were not 
wholly free from this fault, is too clear to be denied. 

^16. The more the boundaries of the chiirch were enlarged, the great- 
er the number of vicious and bad men who thrust themselves into it; as 
may be proved by the many complaints and censures of the writers of this 
age. The well-known custom of excluding transgressors from the commu- 
nion, was a barrier against the more flagrant and notorious crimes. Of all 
sins, those accounted the most heinous and the greatest, were these three, 
murder, idolatry, and adultery ; which terms, however, must here be tmder- 
stood in the broadest sense. Those guilty of these crimes, were in many 
churches cut off for ever from communion ; in other churches, they were 
received back after a long, severe, and painful probation.(17) 

§ 17. It is worthy of particular notice, that this custom of excluding bad 
characters from the society of Christians, and of not receiving them back 
except upon full proof of reformation, was at first a simple process, or at* 
tended with very little formality ; but by degrees, the regulations for it 
were greatly amplified and deformed by many rites borrowed especially 
from the discipline of the pagan my8teries.(18) That it was proper for 
the Christian bishops to increase the restraints upon the licentiousness of 
transgression, will be readily granted by all who consider the circumstances 
of those times. But whether it was for the advantage of Christianity, to 
borrow rules fortius salutary ordinance from the enemies of the truth, and 
thus to consecrate, as it were, a part of the pagan superstition, many per- 



Greca, torn. i. The latest editor of the 
verses, is Seroat. GaU^^etiM, who has cor- 
rected the text, and added copious notes, 
Amsterd., 1689, 4to. He has subjoined the 
Magic Oracles ascribed to Zoroaster and 
others ; in which are many things of Chris- 
tian origin. That the Sibylline verses were 
fabrioated by some Christian, in order to 
bring idolaters to believe in the truth of 
Christianity, has been well shown by Dax, 
BloTUlellt among others; and with a very 
few exceptions, there is no learned man at 
the present day, who thinks otherwise. 
BlondeWa work which is in French, was 
first published under the title : Des Sibylles 
celebr^es tant par TAntiquitd payenne, que 
ttar lea saints P^res, Charenton, 1649, 4to. 
Two years after, the title was changed ; 
doubtless to allure purchasers ; Traite, de la 
Creance des P^res touchant I'Etat des ames 
apres cettc vie, dtc, a Toccasion de TEcrit 
attribue aux Sibelles, Charenton, 1651, 4to. 
— That the pagans were indignant at this 
forgery* which they attributed to the Chris- 
tians, a{)pears from Origen, contra Celsom, 
lib. v.. p. 272, ed Sponccr ; Lac.tantiu9^ In- 
•tiU D vinor . 1. iv., c. 14; and Constaintine 
the GrvhK, 0»tio ad Sanctos, in £u«e^.. 



Hist. Eccles. See Moaheim, do Uebos 
Christ., dtc., n. 230. See also the refer- 
ences in Gie»eUr's Text-book, by Cunning- 
ham, vol. i., p. 99, note 4.— TV.] 

(16) [That the books now circulated under 
the name of Hermes^ and particularly the 
one called Pcemander, were a Christian for- 
gery, was first shown by 1». Ca$aubon, Ex- 
ercit. 1, in Baronium. ^ 18, p. 64, and after- 
wards by H. Conringius^ Beausobrcy Cud- 
worlk, WarbHrton, and many others. Some 
however, suppose the books were originally 
composed by Platonists ; and afterwainls in- 
terpolated and corrupted by some Christian. 
See Muehetm, de Reb. Christ., p. 230.— Tr ] 

(17) In this manner I think, we may rec- 
oncile the diflferent opinions of learned men 
on this i^ubject. See Jo. Morijt, de Disci- 
plina poenitentie, lib. ix., cap 19, p. 670, 
&.C. Ja. Sirmond, Historia poenitentia* piri>* 
Uc», cap. i , Opp , torn, iv., p. 3*23, and the 
recent Dissertation of Jo. An p. Om, de 
Criminnm capitalium per tria priora sacuhi 
absolntione, Mediolani. 1730« 410. 

(18) Sec Jo. Alb. Fabriciut, Bibliogra 
phie Antiqnariai. p. 397. Jo. Murin, d» 
Posnitentia, lib. i., cap 15, 16. dec 
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8(Hp8 very justly call in question. The more candid will appreciate the 
good intention of those who introduced this sort of rules and ceremonies ; 
all beyond this they will ascribe to human weakness* 



CHAPTER IV. 



IIISTORT OF CEREMONIES. 

^ 1. Ceremonies much Increased. — ^2. Reasons; I. Desire to enlarge the Church. — 
^ 3. II. Hope that they would silence Calumnies.--^^ 4. III. Abuse of Jewish Terms. 
— 6. IV. Imiution of the Pagan Mysteries. — ^ 6. V. Mode of Instructing by Symbols. 
— ^ 7. VI. Habits of the Converts.—^ 8. The Assembiios for Worship.—^ 9. Con- 
tests about the Time for Easter. — ^ 10. Their ImporUnce. — 11. The Asiatics and the 
Romans, the principal Parties. — ^ 12. Celebration of the Lord*s Supper. — ^ 13. Baptism. 

^ 1. It is certain that to religious worship, both public and private, many 
rites were added, without necessity and to the great offence of sober and 
good men.(l) The principal cause of this, I readily look for in the per- 
▼erseneiis of mankind, who are more delighted with the pomp and splen- 
dour of external forms and pageantry, than with the true devotion of the 
heart, and who despise whatever does not gratify their eyes and ears. (2) 
But other and additional causes may be mentioned, which, though they 
suppose no bad design, yet clearly betray indiscretion. 

§ 2. First, there is good reason to suppose that the Christian bishops 
purposely multiplied sacred rites for the sake of rendering the Jews and 
the pagans more friendly to them. For both these classes had been ac- 
customed to numerous and splendid ceremonies from their infancy, and had 
made no question of their constituting an essential part of religion. And 
hence, when they saw the new religion to be destitute of such ceremonies, 
they thought it too simple, and therefore despised it. To obviate this ob- 
jection, the rulers of the Christian churches deemed it proper for them to 
be more formal and splendid in their public worship.(3) 



(1) TerhtUianj Liber de creationo, 0pp., 
p. 792, dcr. 

(2) [To illustrate the influence of splendid 
ceremonies on msnkind, Dr. Madaint here 
•Utes; that, ''The .late Lord Bolingbroke, 
being present at the elevation of the host in 
the Cathedra] at Paris, expressed to a noble- 
man who stood near him, his surprise th^t 
the king of France should commit the pur- 
formance of such an august and striking cer- 
emony to atttf subject.'^ -^Tr] 

(3) It will not be unsuitable to transcribe 
here, a very apposite passsge, which I acci- 
dentally met with, in Ortgory NyasevCa life 
of Gregory Ttuiamaturfrus, in the Works of 
Thaumaturgus, as published by Fotntw, p. 
812, who gives the Latin onlv : Cum ani- 
msdvertisset, ( Gregoriut), quod ob corporeas 
delectatk>nei et voluptates simplex et impe- 



ritum Tulgus in simulacrorum cultus errore 
permaneret — permisit eis, ut in memoriam 
ac recordationem sanctorum martyrum sese 
oblectarent et in letitiam effunderentur, quod 
successu temporis aliquando futorum easet, 
ut sua sponte ad honestiorem et accuratio- 
rem vitae rationem transirent. — When (rreg- 
ory perceived, that the imorant and simple 
multitude persisted in their idolatry, on ac- 
count of the sensitive pleasures and fleligfata 
it afforded — he allowed them in celebrating 
the memory of the holy martyrs, to indulge 
themselves, and give a loose to pleasure, (i. 
e., as the thing itself, and both what pre- 
cedes and what follows, place beyond all 
controversy, he allowed them at the sepul- 
chres of the martyrs on their feast days, to 
dance, to use sports, to indulge conviviality, 
and to do all things that the worahippeia of 
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^ 3. Secondly t the simplicity of the worship which Christians offered to 
the Deity, had given occasion to certain calumnies, maintained both by 
the Jews and the pagan priests. The Christians were pronounced Athe^ 
ists, because they were destitute of temples, altars, victims, priests, and 
all that pomp, in which the vulgar suppose the essence of religion to con* 
sist. For unenlightened persons are prone to estimate religion by what 
meets their eyes. To silence this accusation, the Christian doctors thought 
they must introduce some external rites, which would strike the senses of 
people ; so that they could maintain that they really had all those things 
of which Christians were charged with being destitute, though under dif- 
ferent forms. 

§ 4. Thirdly^ it is well known, that in the books of the New Testa- 
ment, various parts of the Christian religion are expressed in terms bor- 
rowed from the Jewish laws, or are represented as in some measure par- 
allel with the Mosaic rites. This language, the Christian doctors and wri- 
ters not only imitated, but extended still farther ; and in this there was lit- 
tle to censure. But in process of time, either from inconsideration or from 
ignorance, or from motives of policy, the majority decided that such phra- 
seology was not figurative, but accordant with the nature of the things, and 
to be understood in its proper sense. The bishops were at first innocent- 
ly called high priests, and the presbyters, priests^ and the deacons, Letntes. 
But in a little time, those to whom these titles were given abused them ; 
and maintained that they had the same rank and dignity, and possessed the 
same rights and privileges with those who bore these titles under the Mo- 
saic dispensation. Hence the origin of first fruits^ and next of tithes ; 
hence the splendid garments^ and many other things. In like manner, the 
comparison of the Christian oblations with the Jewish victims and sacri" 
ficeSf produced many unnecessary rites ; and in time corrupted essentially 
the doctrine of the Lord's supper^ which, ere they were aware of it, was 
converted into a sacrifice. 

§ 5. FourtUyy among the Greeks and the people of the East nothing was 
held more sacred than what were called the Mysteries. This circumstance 
led the Christians, in order to impart dignity to their religion, to say, that 
they^^o had similar mysteries^ or certain holy rites concealed from the 
vulgar ; and they not only applied the terms used in the pagan mysteries to 
the Christian institutions, particularly baptism and the Lord's supper ; but 
they gradually introduced also the rites which were designated by those 
terms.(4) This practice originated in the eastern provinces ; and thence, 
after the limes of Adrian, (who first introduced the Grecian mysteries 
among the Latins),(5) it spread among the Christians of the West. A 

idols were accustomed to do in their temples, ed. Obrechti. [ Spartian speaks only of the 

on their festival days), hoping, that in pro- J?/«(#tnian Mysteries, into which il(2rtan was 

cess of time, they would spontaneously initiated at Athens. These, it may be, that 

come over to a more becoming and more Adrian first introduced among the Latins ; 

conect manner of life. yet he was not the first Roman initiated in 

(4) Examples are given by Is. Cataubon, them. — That tome Mysteries bad before this 
£zercit. zvi., in Annales Baionii, p. 388. time, been introduced into the Roman wor- 
Ja, ToUiusy Insignibus itineris Italici, notes ship, appears from the Epistles of Cicero to 
p. 151, 163. Ez, Spanheim, Notes to his Atticus, I. v., 21, end; lib. vi., 1, end; I. 
French translstion of Julianas Cesars, p. zv., 25. Gronovius indeed understands 
133, 134. Dav. ClarkMon^ Discourse on these (mysteria Romana) to be the worship 
Liturgies, p. 36, 42, 43, and others. of the goddess Bona Dea. See his Obser? , 

(5) SpartiamUf Hadrian, c. 13, p. 15, 1. iv., c. 9. But on this worship, no male 
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large part therefore of the Christian observances and iastitutioiiSy even in 
this century, had the aspect of the pagan mysteries. 

§ 6. Ftfthli^ many ceremonies took their rise from the custoBi of the 
Egyptians and of almost all the eastern nations, of conveying instructioo 
by images, actions^ and sensible signs and emblems. The Christian doc* 
tors, therefore, thought it would be advantageous to the cause of Christian- 
ity to place the truths which are necessary to be known in order to salva- 
tion, as it were before the eyes of the unreflecting multitude, who with dif- 
ficulty contemplate abstract truths. The new converts were to be taugh»| 
that those are born again^ who are initiated by baptism into the Christiaa 
worship, and that they ought to exhibit in their conduct the innocence of 
little infants ; and therefore milk and honey ^ the common food of infants, 
was administered to them. Those who obtained admission to the king- 
dom of Christy from being the servants of the devil, became the Lord's 
freed men ; and, like newly enlisted soldiers, swore to obey their com- 
mander. And to signify this, certain rites were borrowed from military 
usages, and from the forms of manumission .(6) 

§ 7. Lastly^ not to be tedious ; whoever considers that the Christians 
were collected from among the Jews and from the pagan nations ^ho 
were accustomed from their earliest years to various ceremonies and su- 
perstitious rites, and that the habits of early life are very hard to be laid 
aside ; will perceive, that it would have been little short of a miracle, if 
nothing corrupt and debasing had foimd its way into the Christian church. 
For example ; nearly all the people of the East, before the Christian era, 
were accustomed to worship with their faces directed towards the sun 
rising. For they all believed that God — ^whom they supposed to resem- 
ble light, or rather to be tight, and whom they limited as to place, — ^had 
his residence in that part of the heavens where the sun rises. When they 
became Christians they rejected indeed the erroneous belief; but the cus- 
tom that originated from it, and which was very ancient and universally 
prevalent, they retained. Nor to this hour, has it been wholly laid aside. 
From the same cause originated many Jewish rites, which are still reli- 
giously maintained by many Christians, and especially by those who live 
in eastern countries. (7) 

§ 8. The rites themselves, I shall state only summarily ; for this ex- 
tensive subject deserves to be considered by itself, and can not be fully 
discussed in the narrow limits of our work. The Christians assembled 
for the worship of God in private dwelling-houses^ in cavesj and in the places 
where the dead were buried. They met on the first day of the week ; 
and here and there, also on the .seventh day^ which was the Jewish Sab- 
bath. Most of them likewise held sacred the fourth and sixth, the former 
being the day on which our Saviour was betrayed, and the latter that on 
which he was crucified. The hours of the day allotted to these meetings, 

person mieht attend ; and I see not why Ci- ad S. Baptismum translatis, Altdoif, 1738, 

cero should .inquire so particularly of his and J. G. Zentgraxi** Diss, at Jena, under 

friend, (as he does), about the time of these Dr. Walch^ 1749, de Ritibus Baptismaltbus 

mysteries, if they were nothing but the wor- seculi secundi. — &A/.] 

ship of a deity, in which none but female* (7) See Jo. Spencer^ de Leffibus ritoalibus 

ever bore any part. — Schl.'[ Ebraeor. Prolegom., p. 9, ed? Cantab., and 

(6) See Edm. Merilly Observations, lib. alt those who have erolained the rites and 

iii., cap. iii. [C. G. Schwartz, Diss, de rit- usages of the Oriental Christians, 
ibns quibusdam formulisque a manumissione 
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varied aecording to times and circumstances ; very many of them could 
assemble only in the ^ening, or in the morning before the dawn of day. 
When the Christians were assembled, jorayers were recited ; (the purport 
of which, Tertullian gives us) ;(8) the holy si:fiptures were read ;(9) short 
discovrsts on Christian duties were addressed to the people ; hymns were 
sung ; and at last, the hordes supper and the love-feasts were celebrated| 
the oblations of the people affording them the materia]8.(10) 

* § 9. The Christians of this century consecrated anniversary festivals, 
in memory of the Saviour's death and resurrection, and of the descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon the apostles. The day in remembrance of Christ^ s 
dying and. expiating the sins of men, was called the Passover or Easier^ 
{Pascha)j because they supposed that Christ was crucified on the same 
aay in which the Jews kept their Passover. But in observing this festi- 
val, the Christians of Asia Minor differed from other Christians, and espe- 
cially from those of Rome. Both fasted on what was called Ae great 
week, that on which Christ died ;* and in remembrance of the last supper 
of our Saviour, they held a sacred feast or ate the paschal lamb, just as tho 
Jews did ; which feast, as well as the time of Chrisl^s death, they denom* 
in^ied the Passover ox Easier, Now the Asiatic (christians held their pas- 
chal feasts on the fourteenth day, or full moon, of the first Jewish month, 
which was the very time on which the Jews ate their Passover; and on 
the third day after this supper they kept the memorial of Chrisi^s triumph 



(8) Tertullian^ Apolo^ticum, cap 39. 

(9) [That oib«r religious books, besides 
the qanonical scriptures, were read in several 
churches, appears from Euselntts, Hist. £c- 
cles., lib. iv„ 23, and iii., 3, who informs us, 
that the first Epistle of Clement, and that of 
Soter^ bishops of liome, were publicly read in 
the church of Corinth ; as was the Shepherd 
of Hermas, in very many churches — TV.] 

(10) [Piiny, (Epistolar., I. x., ep. 97), 
gives some account of the public worship of 
the Christians, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury : and Justin Martyr, near the close of 
chat Apology which he presented lo Antoni- 
rnu Pius, A.D. 150, gives the foUowhig more 
full and authentic account: **0n the day 
which is called Sunday ^ all, whether dwelling 
in the towns or in the villages, hold meet- 
ings ; and the Memoires {aTroftvijfiovevfxara) 
of the apostles, and the writings of the 
prophets, are read, as much as the time will 
permit ; then, the reader closing, the Presi- 
dent in a speech, exhorts and excites to an 
imitation of those excellent examples ; then 
we all rise, and pour forth united prayers ; 
and when we close our prayer, as was before 
said, bread is brought forward, and wine, and 
water ; and the President utters prayers and 
thanksgivings, according to his ability, (oo^ 
dwufii^ uvT(f>), and the people respond, by 
saying amen ; and a distribution and parti- 
cipation of the things blessed, takes place to 
each one present, and to those absent, it is 
■ent by the Deacons. And those who aie 



prosperous and willing, give what they 
choose, each according to his own pleasure ; 
and what is collected, is deposited with the 
President ; and he carefully relieves the or- 
phans and widows, and those who from sick- 
ness or other causes are needy, and also those 
in prison, and the stransers that are residing 
with us, and in short, all that have need of 
help. We all commonly hold our assemblies 
on SuTidayt because it' is the Jirtt day on 
which God converted the darkness and mat- 
ter, and framed the world ;' and Jestu Christ 
our Saviour, on the same day, arose from the 
dead." — Justin makes no mention here of 
singing, as a part of the public worship of 
Christians. But Pliny in his Epistle assures 
us ; " Quod essent sohti stato die ante lucei» 
conveniie ; carmcnque Chritto, quasi Deo, 
dicere secum invicem:'^ and both the N. 
1'estament, and all antiquity, recognise sing- 
ing as a part of Christian worship. — Tr.] 

* [Dr. Mosheim seems to say, that all 
Christians a^pneed in observing the entire 
week precedm^ Easter Sunday as a fast. 
But there was m fact great diversity among 
them. For Irenctus^ in his Epistle to Victor, 
bp. of Rome, (quoted by Eusebius, H. E., 
v. 24), says expressly : ** There is dispute 
not only respecting the day, but also respect- 
ing the form {hdbc) of the feast. For some 
think they ought to fast one day, others tiso 
days, others still more, and some limit their 
fast to twenty Jour hours diurnal and noctur- 
naL" See Viksius, notes in lecum.— TV.] 
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orer death, or of his resurrection. This custom, they said they had re- 
ceived from the apostles John and Philip ; and they moreover supported 
it by the example of Christ himself, who celebrated his paschal feast, at 
the same time with the Jews. Btit the other Christians put off their 
Passover^ ihat is, their paschal feast, until the evening preceding the festal 
day sacred to Chrises resurrection, [or Saturday evening], and thus con* 
nected the memorial of ChrisCs death, with that of his resurrection. And 
they cited Peter and Paul as authors of their custom. 

^ 10. The Asiatic custom o^ celebrating Easter, had two great incon- 
veniences, which appeared intolerable to the other Christians, and espe- 
cially to the Romana. First, by holding their sacred feasts on the very 
day, on which they supposed Christ ate the paschal lamb with his disci- 
ples, they interrupted the ftist of the great week ; which appeared to the 
other Christians to fall little short of a crime. Again, as they always 
kept the memorial of Christ^s rising from the dead, on the third day after 
their paschal supper, it unavoidably happened, that they more commonly 
kept, on some other day of the week than the first or Sunday, called the 
Lord's day, the festival of Chrises resurrection, which in after times was 
called and is now called the Passover or Easter, Now the greater part of 
the Christians deemed it wrong to consecrate any other day than the 
Lord^s day, in remembrance of ChrisCs resurrection. Hence great con- 
tention frequently arose from this difference between the Asiatic and the 
other Christians. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, about the middle of 
this century, Anicetus bishop of Rome, and Polycarp bishop of Smymay 
investigated this subject with great care at Rome. But the Asiatics 
could not be induced by any considerations, to give up their custom, which 
they believed to be handed down to them from St, John,(\\) 

§ 1 1 • Near the close of the century, Victor bishop of Rome, was of 
opinion that the Asiatic Christians ought to be compelled by laws and de- 
crees, to follow the rule adopted by the greater part of the Christian world. 
Accordingly, after ascertaining the opinions of foreign bishops, he sent an 
imperious letter to the Asiatic bishops admonishing them to follow the 
example of other Christians in observing Easter. They replied with 
spirit, by Polycrates bishop of Ephesns, that they would not depart from 
the holy institution of their ancestors. Irritated by this decision, Victor 
excluded them from his communion, and from that of his church, (not 
from that of the universal church, which he had not power to do), that is, 
he pronounced them unworthy to be called his brethren. The progress 
of this schism was checked by Irenmus bishop of Lyons, in letters wisely 
composed, which he directed to Victor and others, and by the Asiatic bish- 
ops, who wrote a long letter in their own justification. And thus both par- 
•tes retained their respective customs, until the council c^ Nice, in the 
fourth century, abrogated the Asiatic usages.'(12) 

(11) Eusebius^ Hist. Eccles., lib. iy , c. he treats of the controversy indeed, but he 
14, and 1. v., c. 24. misunderstood the precise subject of it. — 

(12) What is here stated briefly, is more The venerable Heumann^sXx^et on thiscMH 
folly explained in my Comment, de Rebus trovcrsy, is republished in the Sylloge of hit 
Christianor. ante Constantinum M., p. 436, minor works. — [Dr. Moskeim thinks the true 
dec. I there said, p. 439, that Peter Faydit sutement of this controversy is that which 
saw the mistake in the common accounts of he has given ; and that many writers have 
this controversy. But my memory failed mistaken the points at issue, from not dis- 
ne. On consulting the book, I find, that tiDguiehiDg between tke ancient and tfa* 
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§ 12. When the Christians celebrated the Lord's supper, which they 
were accustomed to do chiefly on Sundays, they consecrated a part of the 
bread and wine of the oblations, by certain prayers pronounced by tlie 
president, the bishop of the congregation. The wine was mixed with 
water, and the bread was divided into smaU pieces. Portions of the con- 
secrated bread and wine were commonly sent to the absent and the sick, 
in testimony of fraternal affection towards them.(13) There is much evi- 
dence that this most holy rite was regarded as very necessary to the attain- 
ment of salvation : and 1 therefore dare not accuse of error, those who be* 
lieve that the sacred supper was, in this century, given to infants.(14) 
Of the love-feasts, the notice before given, may be sufficient. 

§ 13. Twice a year, namely, at Easter and Whitsuntide \\S) {Paseha- 
tis et Pentecostis diebus), baptism vtm publicly administered by the bishop^ 
or by the presbyters acting by his command and authority. The candidates 
for it were immersed wholly in water, with invocation of the sacred Trin- 
ity, according to the Saviour's precept, after they had repeated what they 
called the Creed, (Symbolum), and had renounced all their sins and trans- 
gressions, and especially the devil and his pomp. The baptized were 
signed with the cross, anointed, commended to God by prayer and impo- 
sition of hands, and finally directed to taste some milk and honey.(l6) 
The reasons for these ceremonies, must be sought in what has already 
been said respecting the c|iases of the ceremonies. Adults were to pre- 
pare their minds expressly, by prayers, fasting, and other devotional exer- 
cises. Sponsors or godfathers were, as I apprehend, first employed for 
adults, and afterwards for children likewise.(17) 



more modem application of the tenn Past- 
09tr or E(uter. — See EusebiuSf H. £., v., 
c. 33, 24. Socrates, H. £., v., c. 22. A, 
Neander^ Kirchengeach., pt. ti.. p. 517, (Sec. 
H. PrideauXj (vOnnexions, pt. ii., b. v., ann. 
162. Adr. BailUt, Hiatoire dea Featea, p. 
9. &c — Tr.] 

(13) See Henry Rixner, de Ritibua veto- 
ram Chhatianor. circa Eacharistiam, p. 155, 
&c., [and the quotation from Justin martyr, 
in note 10 of tbia chapter. — Tr.] 

(14) See Jo. Fr. Mayer, Dias. de eucha- 
riatia infantum ; and Peter ZorntuSj Hiato- 
ria cucbaristiae infantum, Berol., 1736, 8vo. 

(15) See W. Wall, Hiatory of infant 
Baptiam, vol. i., p. 277, 279, of the lAtin 
edition by Schlotter: Jot. Vicecomes, de Riti- 
bua baptiami, Paria, 1618, 8vo. 

(16) See especially, TertuUian, de Ban- 
tismo, [and reapecting the honey and milk, 
TertuUian, de Corona, c. 3 ; and Clemens 
Alex, Paedag., 1. i., c. 6.— ScW.] 

(17) See Uer. van Mattricht, de Suaccp- 
loribus infantium ex baptiamo, edit. 2d, 
Frankf. , . 1 727, 4to. He thinka aponsora were 
Daed for children, and not for aaulta ; p. 15. 
See also W. Wall, Hist, of infant Baptiam, 
vol. i., p. 69, 474, dec. — [The manner of 
receiving new converta into the churchea, 
abont the year 150, ia ihaa minutely de- 
tcribed by Justin Martyr, in his (so called) 

Vol.. I.— S 



second Apology, towarda the concluaion. 
" In what manner we dedicate ourselvea to 
God, after being renewed by Christ, we will 
now explain ; lest by omitting this, we should 
seem to dissemble in our statement. Those 
who believe and are persuaded, that the thingr 
we teach and inculcate aro true, and who 
profess ability thus to live, are directed to 
pray, with fasting, and to ask of God the 
forgiveness of their former sins; we also 
faating and praying with them. Then we 
conduct them to a place where there ia 
water ; and they are regenerated [baptized], 
in the manner in which we have been re- 
generated [baptized] ; for they receive a 
waahing with water, in the name of the 
Father of all, the Lord God, and of oui 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, and of the Holy 
Spirit. For Christ said ; Except ye be re- 
generated, ye shall not enter into the king* 
dom of heaven." — ** This waahing ia likewiae 
called illumination; because the minds of 
those who have learned these things, are en- 
lightened. And whoever is enligntened, is 
washed in the name of Jetus Chriti, who 
waa crucified under Pontius Pit ate ; and in 
the name of the Holy Spirit, who by the 
pTopheta foretold all that relates to Christ " 
— " And after thus waahing the convinced 
and consenting person, we conduct him to 
where the brethren aa we call them are as* 
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CHAPTER V. 



BISTORT OF RELIGI0178 SEPARATIONS OR HSRE8IBS. 



f I . Ditcord among the Jewish Christianfl. — ^ 2. Hence the Nazareans and Ebionitea.— 
4 8. Their Impiety. — ^ 4. The Sects originating from the Oriental Philosophv. — ^ 5. 
Elxai and Elcesaites. — ^ 6. Satoniinus ; his Extravagances. — ^ 7. Ccrdo and Xfarcion. 
— ^ 8. Bardesanes. — ^ 9. Tatian and the Encratites.— ^ 10. Peculiar Sentiments of the 
Egyptian Gnostics. — ^ 11. Basilides. — ^ 13. His Enormities.—^ 13. His Moral Princi- 
ples. — ^ 14. Carpocrates. — ^ 15. Valcntinus. — ^ 16. His Extravagances. — 4 17. Vari- 
oaa Sects of Valentinians.— ^ 18. The minor Sects of Valentinians. — ^ 19. The Ophites. 
^ 20. Monarchians and Patripassi^ns. — ^ 21. Theodotus, Artemon.— ^ 22. Hermogc- 
nes. — ^ 23. The illiterate Sects. Montanus. — ^ 24. The Success of Montanus, and 
his Doctrine. 

^ 1. Among the Christian sects that arose in this century, the first place 
is due to those Jewish Christians, whose zeal for the Mosaic law severed 
them from the other believers in Christ.{\) The rise of this sect took 
place in the reign of Adrian. For, when this emperor had wholly destroyed 
Jerusalem a second time, and had enacted sever%Iaws against the J^ws, the 
greater part of the Christians living in Palestine, that they might not be 
confounded with Jews as they had been, laid aside the Mosaic ceremonies, 
and chose one Mark, who was a foreigner and not a Jew, for their bishop 
This procedure was very offensive to those among them, whose attach- 
ment to the Mosaic rites was too strong to be eradicated. They therefore 
separated from their brethren, and formed a distinct society in Peraea, a 
part of Palestine, and in the neighbouring regions ; and among them, the 
Mosaic law retained all its dignity unimpaired. (2) 



eembled ; and there offer our united suppli- 
cations, with eamestneas, hoth for ourselves 
and for the enlightened person, and for all 
others every where ; that we may conduct 
ourselves as becomes those who have re- 
ceived the truth, and by our deeds prove 
ourselves good citizens, and observers of 
what is commanded us ; so that we may be 
saved with an eternal salvation. And on 
ending our prevers, we. salute each other 
with a kiss. Then, there is placed before 
the President of the brethren, bread, and a 
cop of water and wine ; ^hich he taking, 
oflEers praise and glory to the Father of aU, 
through the name of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, and gives thanks at great length, 
that such blessings are vouchsafed us ; and 
when he ends the prayers •and the thanks- 

S'ving, all the people present respond, amen. 
ow the word amen, in the Hebrew tongue, 
signifies so be it. And after the President 
hu ffiven thanks, and all the people have ut- 
tered the response, those whom we call 
Deacons, distribute to every one present, to 



partake of the bread and the vnne and water, 
over which thanks were given : and to those 
not present, the Deacons c^rry it. And this 
food is called by us the Eiuhiarist ; which it 
is unlawful for any one to partake of, unless 
he believes the things taught by us to be 
true, and has been washed with the washina 
for the remission of sins in regeneration, and 
lives according to what Chri»t has taught." 
— Tr.] 

(1) [The origin, names, and diversity of 
opinion, of this class of sects, are well stated 
by A. Neandefy Kirchengesch., vol. i., part 
ii., p. 603^26.— Tr.] 

(2) See SulpUius Severua, Historia sacra, 
I. ii ,c. 31, p. 245, &c., [p. 381, ed. Homii, 
1647. He says: *' Adrian stationed a re- 
giment of soldiers as a constant guard, to 
prevent all Jews from entering Jerusalem ; 
which wot advaniaeeous to Me Christian 
faith ; becauset at that ttme^ nearly all Ithe 
Jewish Christians] believed in Christ oj 
Godt yet with an observance of the Law.'" — 
Tr.-\ 
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§ 2. Thia body of peopk who would unite Moses and Christy was again 
divided into two classes, differing widely in their opinions and cusionis, the 
Naaareans and the Ebionites, The former are not reckoned, by the an« 
cient Christians, among heretics ;(3) but the latter are placed among those 
sects which subverted the foundations of religion. Both sects used a his- 
tory of Christ or a Gospel, which was different from our Gospels.{4) 'J'he 
word Nazarean was not the name of a sect, but was equivalent lo tlie word 
Christian, For those who bore the title of Christians among the Greeks, 
were among the Jews called Ntutareans ; and they did not esteem it a 
name of disgrace. Those who after their separation from their br<{threu, 
retained this original name imposed on the disciples of ChriH by tlie 
Jews, believed Christ to be born of a virgin, and to be in some way united 
with the divine nature. And although they would not discard the ceremo- 
nies prescribed by Moses, yet they would not obtrude them upon tlie Gen- 
tile Christians. They moreover rejected the additions to the Mosaic 
ritual, made by the doctors of the law and by the Pharisees.(5) It is 
therefore easy to see, why the other Christians in general judged more 
favourably of them. 

§ 3. Whether the Ebionites derived their name from a man [called 
Ebion], or were so denominated on account of their poverty either in re- 
gard to property or sentiment, is uncenain.(6) Bat they were much worse 
than the Nazareans. For though they supposed Christ to be an ambas- 
sador of God and endowed with divine power, yet they conceived him to 
be a man, born in the ordinary course of nature, the son of Joseph and 
Mary, They maintained that the ceremonial law of Moses must be ob- 
served, not by the Jews only, but by all who wished to obtain salvation ; 
and therefore, St, Paul, that strenuous opposer of the law, they viewed 
with abhorrence. Nor were they satisfied with the mere rites which 
Moses appointed, but observed with equal veneration the superstitious 
rites of their ancestors, and the customs of the Pharisees which were ad- 
ded to the law.(7) 



(3) The first that ranked the Nazareans 
among the heretics, was Epiphanhu^ a 
writer of the fourth century, of no great 
fidelity, or accuracy of jud^ent. [A. Ne- 
andery Kirchengesch., vol. i., partii.,p. 619, 
620, thinks the Nazareans^ described b^ 
Epiphaniui, were descendants of the Eht- 
onUes, who had now imbibed some Gnostic 
principles. The names Ehionitee and Naz- 
areans are often confounded, both by an- 
cients and modems. — TV.] 

(4) See J. A. Fabriciue, Codex Apoc- 
lyph. N. T., torn, i., p. 365, &c., and Mo- 
eneiniy Vindiciie, contra Tolandi Nazarenum, 
p. 112, dec. IJonet, on the Canon of the 
New Test., toI. i., and the authors of Intro- 
ductions to the New Test.— Tr.] 

(5) See Mich, le Quien, AdnotatL ad Ba- 
masccnum, torn, i., p. 82, 83, and his Diss, 
de Nazarenis et eorum fide ; which is the 
7th of his dissertations subjoined to his edi- 
tion of the Works of Datnascenut, [ C. W. 
F, Walch, Historie der Ketzereyen, yol. i., 
p. 101,&c.— iScA/.] 



(6) See Fabriciutf ad Philastr. de heresi- 
bus, p. 81. Tham. Ittig, de haeresibus bbvi 
Apostolici, [also note (22) on cent, i., part 
ii., ch. v., p. 96, and A. Neander, Kirchen- 
gesch., vol. i., part ii., p. 612, &c. — Tr.] 

(7) IrerueuSt contra Haereses, lib. i., cap. 
26. Epiphtmius treau largely of the Ebi- 
onites, in his Panarium, hteres. xxx. But 
he is worthy of no credit ; for he acknowl* . 
edges, (^ 3, p. 127, and ^ 14, p. 141), that 
he has joined the SampMeatta and the El- 
eeaaites with the Ebiomtes, and thai the firat 
Ebionites did not hold the errora which he 
attributes to the sects. — [The correctness oi 
Epiphanius, as a historian, is often called in 
question ; and perhaps justly. But if the 
term Ebionitet designated a variety of miner 
sects, all of them Jewish Christians ; and if 
some of these sects had, in the 4th century, 
imbibed Gnostic sentiments, unknown to the 
original Ebionites ; then E^phanitu may 
here be entirely correct ; whicn othen sop* 
pose to be the fact. See Neander, as cited 
above, note (8).--rr.] 
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^ 4. These little and obscure sects were not very detrimental to the 
Christian cause. Much greater disturbance was produced by those, whose 
founders explained the doctrines of Christianity agreeably to the precepts 
of the Oriental philosophy in regard to the origin of evil. These lat- 
ter sects, concealed and unnoticed previously to this century, came forth 
from their obscurity during the reign of Adrian,(6) and gathered churches 
of considerable magnitude in various countries. A long catalogue of these 
semi-Christian sects, might be gathered put of the writings of the ancients : 
but of the greater part of them, we know no more than their names ; and 
perhaps some of them differed only in name, from each other. Those 
which acquired notoriety beyond others, may be divided into two classes. 
The first class originated in Asia, and maintained the philosophy of the 
East in regard to the origin of the universe, (if I may so say), pure and 
uncorrupt ; the other class, founded among the Egyptians, and by Egyp- 
tians, mingled with that philosophy many monstrous opinions and princi- 
ples current in Egypt. The systems of the former were more simple 
and intelligible ; those of the latter were much more complicated, and more 
difficult of explication. 

^ 5. In the Asiatic class, the first place seems to belong to Elxai^ a Jew, 
who is said to have founded the sect of the Elcesaites in the reign of Tra-' 
Jan. Though he was a Jew, and both worshipped one God and revered 
Moses ; yet he corrupted the religion of his fathers by many false notions 
derived from the philosophy and superstition of the Orientals, and, after 
the example of the Essenes, expounded the Mosaic law according to rea- 
son, or in other words, made it an allegory. But Epiphanius^ who had 
read one of Elxai^s books, acknowledges himself in doubt whether the £/- 
eesaites should be reckoned among the Christian sects, or among the Jew- 
ish. Elxai mentions Christ in his book, and speaks honourably of him ; 
but he does not add enough to make it manifest, whether Jesus of Nomi- 
reth was the Christ of whom he speaks. (9) 

§ 6. If Elxai be not reckoned, Saturninus of Antioch will justly stand 
at the head of this class ; at least he lived earlier than all the other Gnos- 
tic heresiarchs, [having taught his doctrine in the reign o( Adrian. — TV.] 
He supposed two first causes of all things, the good God, and matter; the 
latter, evil in its nature, and subject to a Lord. The world and the first 
men were created by seven angels — that is, by the rulers of the seven plan- 
ets, without the knowledge of God, and against the will of the lord of mat- 
ter. But Grod approved of the work when it was completed, imparted ra- 
tional souls to the men who before had only animal life, and divided the 
entire world into seven parts, which he subjected to the seven creators* of 
whom the God of the Jews was one, reserving however the supreme pow- 
er to himself. To these good men — that is, men possessed of wise and good 
souls, the Lord of matter opposed another sort of men, to whom he imparted 
a malignant soul. And hence the great difference between good and bad 
men. After the creators of the world had revolted from the supreme God, 

(8) Clemens Alex., Stroniat., 1. vii., c. [Of these Elcesaites, who were aUo called 
17, p. 898. Cyprtan, epist. Ixzv., p. 144, ;Samp9a«a7U, every thing afforded by aDtiqui- 
Kod others. ty, that is important, has been collected by 

(9) Eusehius, Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. 38. C. W. F. Walch, Historic der Ketzereyen, 
Emibansiw, Haeres. xiz., {fS, p.41. The- vol. i., p. 687, d&c. He justly accounts 
oiret, Fabul. haeret., lib. ii., c. 7, p. 381. them enthusiast8.~jScA/.] 
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he sent down Christ from heaven, clothed, not with a real body, but with 
the shadow of one, that in our world he might destroy the kingdom of the 
Lord of matter, and point out to the good souls the way of returning back to 
God. But this way is a hard and difficult one. For the souls that would 
ascend to God after the dissolution of the body, must abstain from flesh, 
wine, marriage, and from all things which either exhilarate the body or de- 
light the senses. — Satuminus taught in Syria, which was his native coun- 
try, and especiaUy at Antioch ; and he drew many after him, by his great 
show of virtue^ 10) 

^ 7. In the same class of Asiatic Gnostics, must be placed Cerdof a 
S3nrian, and Mareum, the son of a bishop of Pontus. The history of these 
men is obscure and uncertain. It appears, however, that they first began to 
found their sect at Rome ; that Cerdo taught his principles there before 
the arrival of Marcion ; that Mardan^ failing to obtain some office in the 
church at Rome in consequence of some misconduct, went over to the 
party of Cerdo^ and with great success they propagated their tenets over 
the world. In the manner of the Orientals, Marcion taught that there are 
two fim causes of all things, the one perfectly ^ood, the other perfectly eviL 
Intermediate between these two deities, ranks the Architect of this lower 
world, whom men worship, and who was the God and the Lawgiver of the 
Jews : for he is neither perfectly good nor perfectly evil, but of a mixed 
nature, or, as Marcion expressed it, he is just ; and therefore he can dis- 
pense punishments, as well as rewards. The evil Deity and the Creator 
of the world are perpetually at war. Each wishes to be worshipped as 
God, and to subject the inhabitants of the whole world to himself. The 
Jews are the subjects of the Creator of the world, who is a very powerful 
spirit or demon ; the other nations, which worship many gods, are subjects 
of the evil deity. Each is an oppressor of rational souls, and holds them 
in bondage. In order therefore to put an end to this war, and to give free- 
dom to human souls which are of divine origin, the Supreme God sent 
aaM>ng the Jews J$sus Christy who is very similar to himself in nature, or 
his Son, clothed with the appearance or shadow of a body, which would 
render him visible ; with commission to destroy both the kingdom of the 
world's Creator and that of the evil deity, and to invite souls back to God. 
He was assailed both by the prince of darkness [the evil deity], and by 
the God of the Jews, or the world's Creator ; but they were unable to hurt 
him, because he had only the appearance of a body. Whoever will ab- 
stract their nunds from ail sensible objects, according to his prescriptions, 
and, renouncing as well the laws of the Gk>d of the Jews as those of the 
pnnce of darkness, will turn wholly to the supreme Gk>d, and at the same 
time subdue and mortify their bodies by fasting and other means, shall, after 
death, ascend to the celestial mansions. The moral discipline which Mar- 
dim prescribed to his followers was, as the nature of the system required, 
▼ery austere and rigorous. For he condemned marriages, wine, flesh, and 
whatever is grateful and pleasant to the body. — Marcion had numerous fol- 

(10) Irenaus, 1. L, c. S4. Euteb.f Hist. Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 874, 6cc. 

Eeclf L iv., c. 7. Epiphan., Haeret. xziiL Ittig, de Haeresiarch. saecul. il, c. 1. 

Theodoret, Fabul. haeret., 1. i., c. 9, and the TiUenumt, Memoires pour aervir a Tbiatoire 

other writers on the heresies. [Amonff the de I'Eglise, torn, ii., d. 216, and A. Neon* 

modem writers, aee Mosheim, de Keb. <2er,Kuchengeacb.,voi.i.,pt. ii.,p. 769,du:. 

Christ, Ac., p. 336, Ac. C.W.F.WaUh, — Tr.J 
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lowers ; ammig whom Lucan, or Lucian, Severus^ BlasUs^ ftnd others, biA 
especially AppeUeSj are said to have deviated in some respects from the 
opinions of iheir master, and to have established new sects.ni) 

^ 8. Bardesanes and Tatian are commonly supposed to nave been of 
the school of Valentinvs the Egyptian, but erroneously ; for their sys^ 
terns differ in many respects from that of the Valentinians, and come 
nearer to the Oriental principle of two first causes of all things. Barde* 
sanes was a Syrian of Edessa, a man of great acimien, and distinguished 
for his many learned productions. Seduced by his attachment to the Ori- 
ental philosophy, he placed in opposition to the supreme God who is ab- 
solute goodness, a prince of darkness who is the author of all evil. The 
supreme Ood created the world free from all evil, and formed men possess* 
ed of celestial sotils and of subtile, ethereal bodies. But when the prince 
of darkness had induced those first men to sin, Grod permitted the author 
of all evil to invest men with gross bodies formed out of sinful matter, and 
also to corrupt the world, in order that men might suffer for the iniquity 
they had committed. Hence the struggle between reason and concupis* 
cence in man. Je^-us therefore descended from the celestial regions, 
clothed not with a real but with a celestial a nil ethereal body, and taught 
men to subdue their depraved bodies, and lo free themselves from the 
bondage of vicious matter, by means of abstiiit^nce, meditation, and fast** 
ing; and whoever will do so, shall on the dissolution of the body ascend 
to the mansions of the blessed, clothed in their ethereal vehicles or their 
celestial bodies. Bardesanes himself afterwards returned to sounder sea- 
timents; but his sect lung survived in Syria.(l'2) 

§ 9. Tatian^ by birth an Assyrian, a distinguished and learned man, 
and disciple of Justin Martyr, was more noted among thie ancients for his 
austere moral principles, which were rigid beyond measure, than for 
the speculative errors or dogmas which he proposed as articles of faith to 
his followers. Yet it appears from credible witnesses, that he held mat* 
ter to be the source of all evil, and therefore recommended the abhorrence 
and the mortification of the body ; that he supposed the Creator of the 
world and the true God were not one and the same being ; that he denied 
to our Saviour a real body ; and corrupted Christianity with other doc» 
trines of the Oriental philosophers. His followers, who were numerous, 
were sometimes called from him, Tatiani or Tatianists ; but more fre- 
quently they were designated by names indicative of their austere morals. 
For, as they discarded all the external comforts and conveniences of life, 
and held wine in such abhorrence as to use mere water in the Lord's sup* 
per, fasted rigorously, and lived in celibacy ; they were denominated 

(II) Besides the common writers on the ander^ Kirchengeschichte, vol. i., pt. ii., p. 

heresies, as Irenaus, Epiphanitu, Theodo- 779-807. — Tr.] 

ret, &c., see TertuUiarit five Books a^inst (12) Eutebius, Hist. Eccles., I. iv., c. 30, 

Marcion ; and the Poem against Marcion, and the writers on the ancient heresies. Or^ 

also in five Books, which is ascribed to iffen. Dial, contra Marcionitas, ^ 3, p. 70, ed. 

Tertullian ; and the Dialogue against the Wetstein. Fred. Strunsius, Hisloria Bar- 

Marcionitcs, which is ascribed to Oriffcn. desanis et Dardesanistar. Wittemb., 1722, 

Among the modem writers, see Massust, the 4to. Beaiurobre, Hist, du Manicbefsmc, vol. 

editor of Irenaeus ; Tillemont ; Is. de Beau- ii., p. 128, &c. [Mosheim, de Reb. Christ, 

fohre., Histoire du Manicheisme, torn, ii., p. &c., p. 394, &c. C. W, F. Walch, His* 

69, <fcc. [C. W. F. Wfl/cA, Historie der torie der Ketzcreycn, vol. i., p. 407-424. A, 

Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 484-637. Moskeim^ Neander, Kirchengesch., vol. L, pi. ii., p 

de Reb. Christ., Ac, p. 401-410. A. Ne- 743, &c.--7> J 
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Enerutitae or ahstamers^ Hydroparastatae or Water-drinkers^ and Apaiae^ 
titae or JUnouneers,(\%) 

§ 10. The Gnostics of the Egyptian class, differed from those of the 
Asiatic, by combining the Oriental with Egyptian philosophy, and more 
especially in the following particulars. (I.) Although they supposed mat- 
ter to be eternal, and also animated ; yet they did not recognise an eter- 
nal prince of darkness and of matter, or the malignant deity of the Per- 
sians. (II.) They generally considered Christ our Saviour, as consisting 
of two persons^ the man Jesus , and the Son of God, or Christ : and the 
latter, the divine person, they supposed entered into Jesus the man, when 
he was baptized in Jordan by John, and parted from him, when he was 
made a prisoner by the Jews. (III.) They attributed to Christ a real, and 
not an imaginary body ; though they were not all of one sentiment on this 
point. (IV.) They prescribed to their followers a much milder system of 
moral discipline ; nay, seemed to give precepts which favoured the cor- 
rupt propensities of men. 

§ ll.^mongthe Egyptian Gnostics, the first place is commonly as- 
signed to Basilides of Alexandria. He maintained, that the supreme and 
all perfect God produced, from himself, seven most excellent beings or 
Aeons. Two of these Aeons^ namely Dynamis and Sophia, {Pouter and 
Wisdom), procreated the angels of the highest order. Those angels built 
for themselves a residence or heaven, and produced other angels of a na- 
ture a little inferior. Other generations of angels succeeded, and other 
heavens were built, until there were three hundred and sixty-five heavens, 
and as many orders of angels ; that is, just as many as there are days in 
a year. Over all these heavens and angelic orders, there is a Prince or 
Lord, whom Basilides called Abraxas ; a word which was doubtless in use 
among the Egyptian* before Basilides, and which, when written in Greek, 
contains letters that together make up the number 365, i. e., the number 
of the heavens. (14) The inhabitants of the lowest heaven, contiguous to 

(13) The only work of Tatian that has 
reached us, is his Oratio ad Graecos. His 
opinions are spoken of by Clerrufu Alex., 
Strom., 1. ill, p. 460. EptphaniuSf Haeres., 
xlvi., c. 1, p. 391. Origen, de Oratione, c. 
13, p. 77, ed. Oxon., and by others of the 
ancients : but no one of them has attempted 
to delineate his system. [Of the modems, 
see C. W. F. WalcK Historie dor Ketzer- 
eyen, vol. i.. p. 44.')-447, and A. Neander, 
Kiichenffesch., vol. i., pt. ii., p. 768-766. — 
It should be remembered, that the names 
Eneratitee, Apotactites^ {EyKparlrat, ^kn6- 
r€LKrot)t were applied to oil the austere 
sects : so that, thouf^ aU Tatiafdsta were 
Eneratites^ yet all Encratites were not Tor 
tiamets.^Tr.'] 

(14) A great number of gems still exist, 
and qnaniities of them are dailv brought to 
ns from Eg>'pt. on which, besides other fig- 
ures of Egyptian device, the word Abraocms 
is eni^ved. Sec Jo. Ma4:amt3, Abraxas 
seu de gemmis Bssilidianis disquisiito ; en- 
Jarged by Jo. Ckiflct, cd. Antwerp, 1667, 
4to. Bern, de Montfaucon, Palcograpb. 



Graecn, I. ii., c. 8, p. 177, &c., and others. 
Learned men ahnost universally, think those 
gems originated from Basilides ; and hence 
Uiey are called gemmas Basilidianv. But 
very many of them exhibit marks of the most 
degrading superstition, such as cannot be at- 
tributed even to a semi-Christian ; and like- 
wise very manifest insignia of the Egyptian 
religion. They cannot all therefore be at^ 
tributed to BasilideSy who, though he held 
many errors, yet worshipped Christ. Those 
only must refer to him, which bear some 
marks of Christianity. The word Abraxas, 
was unquestionably used by the sncient 
Eg3rptians, and appropriated to the Lord of 
the heavens ; so that Basilides retained it 
from the philosophy and religion of his coun- 
try. See Is. de Beausobre, Histoire du Man- 
icheisme, vol. ii., p. 51 . Jo. Bapt. Passeri* 
Diss, de Gemmis Basilidianis ; in his splen- 
did work de Gemmis stelliferis, tom. ii., p. 
221, &c, ed. Florenl., 1760, fol. P. E, 
JaMonsH^ do Nominis Abraxas signifies- 
tione ; in the Miscellan. Lipsiens. novjs, 
tom. vii. Passeri contends that noru of 
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eternal matter which is an animated and malignant substance, formed a 
design of constructing a world out of that disorderly mass, and of fabri- 
cating men. God approved the work when it was finished ; and imparted 
rational souls to the men whom the angels had formed, whereas, before 
they had only sensitive souls : he also gave to the angels, dominion over 
men. 'i'he Prince of these angels chose the Jewish nation for his sub- 
jects ; and he gave them a law by Moses. The other angels presided 
over other nations. 

§ 12. The angels M'ho created and governed the world, gradually be- 
came corrupt ; and they not only laboured to obliterate the knowledge of 
the supreme God, in order that they might themselves be worshipped as 
gods, but they waged war with each other, for the enlargement of their 
respective territories. The most arrogant and restless of them all, was 
he who governed the Jewish nation. Therefore the supreme God, in 
compassion to the souls endowed with reason, sent down from heaven his 
Son, or the prince of the Aeons^ whose name is Nus, [vov^f mind], and 
Christ ; that he, joining himself to the man JesuSy might restore the lost 
knowledge of his Father, and overturn the enhpire of the angels who gov- 
erned the world, and especially of the insolent Lord of the Jews. The 
Grod of the Jews perceiving this, ordered his subjects to seize the man 
Jesus, and put him to death: but against Christ, he had no power.(i5) 
The souls that obey the precepts of the Son of God, will ascend to God 
when their bodies die : the rest will pass into other bodies. All bodies 
return back to vicious matter, whence they originated. 

§ 1 3. The moral system of Basilides, if we believe most of the an- 
cients, favoured concupiscence, and allowed every species of iniquity. 
But from much surer testimony it appears, that he recommended purity of 
life and the practice of piety, and condemned even an inclination to sin. 
Still there were some things in his moral precepts which greatly offended 
other Christians. For he held it lawful to conceal our religion, to deny 
Christ when our life is in danger, to participate in the pagan feasts which 
followed their sacrifices ; and he detracted much from the estimation and 
honour in which the martyrs were held, and maintained that they were 
greater sinners than other men, and were visited by divine justice for their 
iniquities. For it was a principle with him, that none but sinners suffer 
any evil in this life. And hence arose the suspicions entertained respect- 
ing his system of morals, suspicions which seemed to be confirmed by 
the flagitious lives of some of his disciples.(16) 

these gems have reference to BasUides : he our Saviour had not a real body ; and that 

makes them all refer to the magicians, or Simon the Cyrenian was crucified in place 

the soothsayers, sorcerers, conjurers, and of him. But that this is erroneous, and that 

fortune-tellers. But this learned man, it ap- BasiUdes supposed the man Jems and 

pears to me, goes too far ; for he himself Christ, united, to constitute the Saviour, is 

acknowledges!, (p. 225), that he tometimes demonstrated in the Comment, de Rebus 

found on them some vestiges of the Basi- Christianor., &c., p. 354, <Stc. It may be, 

lidian errors. These celebrated gems still that here and there a follower of Basilidcs 

need an erudite, but cautious and judicious held otherwise, 
interpreter. [See the references m Giese- (16) Besides the ancient writers on the 



ler's Text-book, by Cunningham, vol. i., p. heresies, BasUides is particularly treated ut 

84, note 1. — Tr.] by Ben. Massuet, Dissert, in Irencum ; an^ 

(15) Miny of the ancients tell us, on the Is.de Beausdbre^ Histoire du Manicheismt 

authority of Irenaus, [adv. Hsreses, i., c. vol. ii., p. 8, &c. [C. W. F. Walch, Hib 

23], that, according to BasUides' opinion, torie der KetzereyeD, voL t, |. 981-3(M» 
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§ 14. But much viler than he, and said to be the worst of all the Gnos- 
tics, was Carpocrates, also of Alexandria, [who lived in the reign of Adrian], 
His philosophy did not differ in its general principles, from that of the oth- 
er Egyptian Gnostics. For he held to one supreme God, Aeons the off- 
spring of God, eternal and malignant matter, the creation of the world from 
evil matter by angels, divine souls unfortunately enclosed in bodies, and 
the like. But he maintained that Jest^ was born of Joseph and Mary in 
the ordinary course of nature, and that he was superior to other men in no- 
thing but fortitude and greatness of soul. He also not only gave his disci- 
ples license to sin, but imposed on them the necessity of sinning, by teach- 
ing that the way to eternal salvation was open to those souls only, which 
committed all kinds of enormity and wickedness. — But it exceeds all cred- 
ibility, that any man who believes there is a God, that Christ is the Saviour 
of mankind, and who inculcates any sort of religion, should hold such sen- 
timents. Besides, there are grounds to believe that Carpoerates, like the 
other Gnostics, held the Saviour to be composed of the man Jesus and a 
certain Aeon called Christ ; and that he imposed some laws of conduct on 
his disciples. Yet undoubtedly, there was something in his opinions and 
precepts that rendered his piety very suspicious. For he held that concu- 
piscence was implanted in the soul by the Deity, and is therefore perfectly 
innocent ; that all actions are in themselves indifierent, and become good 
or evil only according to the opinions and laws of men ; that in the purpose 
of God, all things are common property, even tlie women, but that such 
as will use their rights are by human laws accounted thieves and adulter- 
ers. Now if he did not add some corrective to the enormity of these prin- 
ciples, it must be acknowledged, that he wholly swept away the foundations 
of all virtue, and gave full license to all iniquity.(17) 

§ 15. Valentinus^ also an Egyptian, exceeded all his fellow-heresiarchs 
both in fame and in the multitude of his followers. His sect had its birth 
at Rome, grew to maturity in the island of Cyprus, and with wonderful 
celerity traversed Asia, Africa, and Europe. Valentinus held the general 
principles common with his brother Gnostics, and he assumed the title ol 
a Gnostic; yet he held several principles peculiar to himself. In the 
Plerotna, (which is the Gnostic name for the habitation of God), he sup- 
posed thirty Aeons, fifteen males, and as many females. Besides these, 
there were four unmarried ; namely, Horus, [^poc]i the guardian of the con- 
fines of the Pleroma, Christy the Holy Spirit, and Jesus, The youngest 
of the Aeons, Sophia^ {Wisdom)^ (ired with vast desire of comprehending 
the nature of the supreme Deity, in her agitation, brought forth a daughter 

Mo$ham, de Rebns Christ., &c., p. 342- wrote a book, from which the world have 

361 ; and A. Ncander^ Kirchengesch., vol. had to learn what they could of the tenets 

i-, pt. ii., p. 679-704. See also Gieselcr^s of Carpocraiea. It is doubtful whether he 

Text-book, by Cunrnngham, vol. i., p, 84, ought to be called a Christian. He was an 

dec — Tr,] Egyptian philosopher, who bad perhaps bor- 

(17) See IretutiiSy contra Haeres., 1. i., rowed some notions from the Christians, 

e. SS. CUmnu Aloh^ Stiomat., I. lii., p. but still his philosophy was his cynosure. 

51 1, and the others. [Mosheim, de Rebus Two inscriptions, in the true spirit of this 

Cfaiist.,^., p. 361-371. C,W. F, Walchj philosopher, recently discovered in Cyrene 

Historie der Ketzer., vol. i., p. 309-327. in Africa, have ^ven rise to a conjecture, 

A, Neander, Kirchengesch., vol. i., part ii., that his sect continued till the sixth century. 

j>. 767-773. — Carpocraies left a young son, See the inscriptions, with comments, in the 

JBptphanes, to propagate his system ; and Christmas Programm of Dr. W, (re«emii«, 

tlijs mn, though he died at the age of 17, A.D. 18S6.— Tr.] 

Vol. L— T 
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called Ackamoth [nisrn, the sciences or phxlosophy\\ who being exchidec! 

from the Pleruma, descended to the rude and shapeless mass of matter, 
reduced it to some degree of order, and by the aid of Jesus brought forth 
DemiurgttSy [A^jtiftfpydf, Artificer \, the builder and lord of ail things. 'I'his 
Demiurgus separated the mure subtile or animal matter, from the grosser 
or material ; ajid out of the former he framed the world above us, or the 
visible heavens, and out of the latter, the lower world, or ihis earth. Men he 
compounded of both kinds of mailer ; and his mother, Ackamoth, added to 
them a third substance which was celestial and spiritual. This is a brief 
outline of the complicated and tedious fable of Valenfinus. It appears 
that he explained the origin of the world, and of the human race, in a more 
subtle manner than the other Gnostics ; yet that he did not differ from 
them in reality. And the same is true of tlie other parts of his system. 

§ 16. The Architect of the world, gradually became so inflated, that he 
either thought himself to be, or at least wished men to regard him as the 
only God ; and by his prophets whom he sent among the Jews, he arroga- 
ted to himself the honours of the supreme God. And herein the other an- 
gels, who presided over parts of the created universe, imitated his exam- 
ple. To repress this insolence of Demiurgus, and to imbue souls with a 
knowledge of the true God, Christ descended, being composed of an animal 
and spiritual substance, and moreover clothed with an ethereal body. He 
passed through the body of Mary, just as water through a canal ; and 
to him Jesus, one of the highest Aeons, joined himself, when he was 
baptized in Jordan by John, The Architect of the world, who perceived 
that his dominion would be shaken by this divine man, caused him to be 
seized and cmcified. But before Christ came to execution, not only Jesus 
the Son of God, but also the rational soul of Christ, forsook him ; so that 
only his sentient soul and his ethereal body were suspended on the cross. 
Those who renounce, as Christ directs, not only the worship of the pagan 
deities, but also that of the Jewish God, and surrender their sentient and 
concupiscent soul to reason, to be chastened and reformed, shall with both 
their souls, the rational and the sentient, be admitted to the mansions of the 
blessed near the Pleroma. And when all particles of the divine nature, or 
all souls, shall be separated from matter and purified, then a raging fire 
shall spread through this material universe, and destroy the whole fabric 
of nature. For the whole Oriental philosophy and the system of th^ Gnos- 
tics, may be reduced to this epitome : 'J'his world is composed of both 
good and evil. Whatever of good there is in it, was derived from the 
supreme God, the parent of light, and will return to him again ; and when 
this takes place, this world will be destroyed.(l8) 

(18) Of the Valentinian system, we have catc and absurd system of VaJentinns. Sec 

a fall account in Ircnama, contra Haeres , Souverain^ Platonisme devoile, cap. viii., p. 

lib. i., c. 1-7. Tertulliany Liber contra 6d. Camp. Vitringa, Observatt. Sactae, 

Valentiuianos ; Clemens Alex., pissim; and lib. i, c. ii., p. 131. Beausobre, Uiatoire 

in all the ancient writers on tho heresies, du Manicheisrae, p. 548, &c. Ja. Basnage, 

Among the modems, see Jo. Fr. Biiddeus, Hist, des Juifs, tome iii., p. 739, &c. Peter 

Diss, de Haeresi Valentiniana ; subjoined FaydtU, Eclairciss. sur PHist. Ecclea. des ii. 

to his Introductio in Historiam philosoph. premiers siecles, p. 12, who also contempla- 

Ebraeorum ; which Diss, has occasioned ted writing an Apology for Valentinus. I 

much discussion respecting the origin of this pass by Godfrey Arnold^ the patron of ill 

heresy. Some of the moderns have attempt- the heretics. But how vain all such attempts 

ed to j^ye a rational explanation of the intri- must be, is proved by this, that Valentinus 
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§ 17. The ancients represent the school of Valentinus as divided into 
many branches. Among these were the Ptolomaitic sect, whose author 
Ptolomy diflered from his master respecting the number and nature of the 
Aeons ; the Secundian sect, established by Secundus, one of the principal 
followers of Valentinus, who seems to have kept more closely to the Orien- 
tal philosophy, and to have held to two first causes of all things, light and 
darkness, or a prince of good, and a prince of evil ; the sect of Heracleon, 
from whose books Clement and Origen quote much ; the sect of Marcus 
and Calarbasus, called Marcosians, who, according to Irenteus, added much 
that was senseless and absurd, to the fictions of Valentinus, though it is 
certain, that they did not maintain all that is attributed to them. I pass by 
other sects, which appear to have originated from the Yalentinian system. 
But whether all the sects which ar^ called Yalentinian, actually originated 
from disciples and followers of Valentinus^ appears very doubtful, to such 
as consider how great mistakes the ancients have made in stating the or- 
igin of the heretics.(]9) 

§ 18. Of the smaller and more obscure Gnostic sects, of which the an- 
cients tell us little more than the names and perhaps one or two detachtnl 
sentiments, it is unnecessary to say anything. Such were the Adamites, 
who are said to have wished to imitate the state of innocence :(20) the 
CairHtes, who are represented as paying respect to the memory of Cain, 
Corah, Dathan, the inhabitants of Sodom, and Judas the traitor :(21) 
the Ahelites, whom the ancients represent as marrying wives, but rais- 
ing up no children :(22) the Sethites^ who regarded Seth as the Messi- 



himself professed that his religion differed 
fundamentally from that of the other Chris- 
tians. [Besides the authors above referred 
to, see Mosheirtij de Rebus Christ., &c , p. 
371-389 ; C. W. F. Walek, Hist, der Ket- 
zereyen, vol. i., p. 335-386 ; and Aug. 
Neander, Kircheng , vol i , pt. ii , p. 704- 
731 ; also Gieselcr^t Text- book, by Cun- 
ningham, vol. i., p. 85, &c. — Tr.J 

(19) Besides henctiLs, and the other an- 
cient writers ; see, concerning these sects, 
Jo. Em. Grahe, Spicilegium Patrum et hae- 
reticorum, saecul. ii., p. 69, 82, &c. On 
the Marcosians, Irerutus is copious, lib. i., 
cap. 14. That Marcus was out of his senses, 
is unquestionable ; for he most have been 
deranged, if he could hold even the greater 
part of the strange fancies, which are said to 
belong to his system. [Among the modems 
who have treated of these sects, see C. W. 
F. Waichy Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. i., 
p. 387^401 ; and A. Neander^ Kirchenges- 
chichte, vol. i. pt. ii., p. 731-746.— TV.] 

(20) [See, for an account of them, Clement 
Alex.^ Stromat., lib. i., p. 357, lib. iii., p. 625, 
Kb. vii., p. 854: TertuUian, Scorpiacum, in 
0pp., p. 633, and contra Praz., cap. 3: 
Epiphanius^ Haeres. Iii., 0pp., tom. i., p. 
459 : Theodarety Haeret. Fabul, lib. i., c. 6 : 
A'ugustine, de Haeres., c. 31 : John Dam- 
aseen, 0pp., tom. i., p. 88 ; and amonff the 
modems, C. W. F. Watch, Hist, der Ket- 



zereyen, vol. i., p. 327-335. P. Bayle, Dic- 
tionnaire historique, art. Adamites and Pro- 
dicus ; Tilknumt, Memoires, &c., lorn. ii.. 
p. 256 : Bcausobre, Diss, sur les Adamites ; 
subjoined to htnjan^s Histoire des Hus- 
sites. — The accounts of the ancients are con- 
tradictory ; and several of the modems doubt, 
whether there ever was a atci who perform- 
ed their worship in a state of nudity.— 7V.] 

(21) [All the ancient writers mentionci 
in the preceding note, except John Danuu^- 
cen, speak of the Cainitcs ; but what they 
state is very brief, and contradictory. The 
correctness of their accounts, is justly doubt- 
ed by BayUy (Dictionnaire Historique, art- 
Cainites), and by others. Origen, (contra 
Celsum, lib. iii., p. 119), did not regard them 
as Christians Yet they might be a sect of 
Gnostics, who holding the Grod of the Jews 
for a revolter from ine true God, regarded 
Cain, Dathan, Corahs and others who resist- 
ed him, as being very praiseworthy. — Tr.'\ 

(22) [1'he Ahelites are mentioned only by 
Augustine, de Haeres , cap. 87 ; and by the 
author of the book, Praedcslinatus, cap. 87. 
It is represented, that every man married a 
female child, and every woman a little boy, 
with whom they lived, and whom they made 
their heirs ; hoping in this way to fulfil liter- 
ally, what Paul says, 1 Cor. vii., 29, that 
" They that have wives, be as thoush they 
had none.''— The sect is treated of by C. 
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ah .*(23) the Florinians, who originated at Rome, under Florinus and B2af^ 
us )(24) and many others. Perhaps the ancient Christian doctors divided 
one sect into several, deceived by the fact of its having several names; 
they may also have had incorrect information respecting some of them. 

§ 19. Among the Gnostics of the Egyptian class, no inconsiderable 
place must be assigned to the Ophites or Serpentians ; a senseless sect, of 
which one Euphrates is said to be the father. The sect originated among 
the Jews, and before the Christian era. A part of them became professed 
Christians ; the rest retained their former superstition. Hence there were 
two sects of Ophites, a Christian sect, and an anti-Christian. The Chris- 
tian Ophites held nearly the same notions, with the other Egyptian Gnos- 
tics, concerning Aeons, the eteruiiy of matter, the creation of the world 
without the knowledge or consent of the Deity, the rulers of tlie seven 
planets who presided over the world, the tyranny of Demiurgus, the de- 
scent of Christ joined to the man Jesus into our world to overthrow the 
kingdom of Demiurgus, &c. But they held this peculiarity, that they 
supposed the serpent which deceived our first parents, was either Christ 
himself, or Sophia^ concealed under the form of a serpent : and this opin- 
ion, is said to have induced them to keep some sacred serpents, and to pay 
them a species of honour. Into such absurdities men might easily fall, if 
they believed the Creator of the world to be a different being from the su- 
preme God, and regarded as divine whatever was opposed to the pleasure 
of Demiurgus. (25) 



W. F. Wdck, Hist, der Ketzcr , vol. i., p. 
607 ; who doubts whether it were not alto- 
gether an imaginary sect — Tr^ 

(23) [The SethtttB are mentioned by the 
author of Praedestinatus, cap. 19, and Phi- 
UutriuSjde Hacres., cap. 3. But Rhenferd, 
(Diss, de Sethianis, in his 0pp. philolog., p. 
165); and Zom, (Opuscul. sacra, torn, i., 
p. 614), consider this to bo an imaginary 
sect. See C. W. F. Wakh, loc. cit., p. 609, 
&c., and A. Neander^ Kirchengescb., vol. i., 
pt. ii., p. 758, &C.-— Tr.] 

(24) [Flori-mu and BUutus were by the 
ancients, reckoned among the Valentinians. 
Both were presbyters of Rome, intimate 
friends, and excommunicated by the Roman 
bishop Eleutkerius, {Euseb., H. E., v. 15.) 
As Fiorimu iu early Ufe enjoyed the instruc- 
tion of Polycarp at Smyrna, and as Iremmu 
wrote a letter to BlastuSf concerning the 
schism at Rome about Easter day ; C. W. 
F. Waleht (loc. cit., p. 404), supposes they 
both, and particularly BUutus^ were opposed 
to the views of the Romish church respecting 
Easter. He also considers it most probable, 
that Florinus was inclined towards Gnos- 
ticism ; for Irerueus wrote a book agamst 
him, concerning the eight Aeons ; and he 
actually had some followers. — Sckl, That 
Florinus was a Gnostic, is clear from Euse- 
iius, Hist. Eccles., lib. v , c 20. That 
Blastus was so, is not so certain. — TV.] 

(35) The history and doctrines of this 



sect, so far as they are known, I have stated 
in a German woric, printed at Helmstadt, 
1746, 4to, [bearing the title : Erster Veraucb 
einer unpartheyischen und griindlichen Ket- 
zergeschichte. Afterwards, J, H. Schuma- 
ckcr published an Explanation of the obscure 
and difficult Doctrinal Table of the ancient 
Ophites ; Wolfenbiittel, 1756, 4to.— Schu- 
macher maintained, that tho doctrine of the 
Ophites embraced neither metaphysics nor 
theology, but merely the history of the Jew- 
ish nation couched in hieroglyphics. — C W, 
F. Waicht Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. L, 
p. 447-481, has epitomized both works; 
and we here give his leading thoughts, in 
further illustration of this sect. — These peo- 
ple, called in Gr. Ophues, in Latin Serpent- 
ianSf were by the Asiatics called Nahassians 
or Naasinns, IrentguSf (I. ii., c. 34) ; the 
author of the supplement to TertvUiiuCs 
book, de Praescript. baeret., (c. 47) ; Epi- 
phaniuSf (Haer. xxxvii.) ; Theodoret, (Hae- 
ret. Fabnl., 1. i„ c. 14) ; and Augustine, (de 
Haeres., c. 17) ; account them Christian 
heretics. But Origen, (contra Celsum, 1. 
vii., ^ 28), holds them to be not Christians. 
Yet he speaks of them as pretended Chris- 
tians, in his Comment, on Matth , torn, iii., p. 
851, &c. — PAt^^/rtuJ makes them more an- 
cient than Christianity. It is most probable, 
they were Jewish Gnostics, and that some of 
them embraced Christianity ; so that the sect 
became divided into Jewish and Christum 
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§ 20. The numerous evils and discords, which arose from combining 
the Oriental and Egyptian philosophy with the Christian religion, began to 
be increased about the middle of this century, by those who brought the 
Grecian philosophy with thdm into the Christian church. As the doctrinea 
. held by the Christians respecting the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and 
respecting the twofold nature of the Saviour, were least of all at agree- 
ment with the precepts of this philosophy, they first endeavoured so to ex- 
plain these doctrines, that they could be comprehended by reason. This 
was attempted by one Praxeas^ a very distinguished man and a confessor, 
at Rome. Discarding all real distinction between the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, he taught that the whole Father of all things joined himself 
to the human nature of Christ. Hence the followers were called Monat- 
ekians and Patripassians. Nor was the latter an unsuitable name for 
them, if TerttUUan correctly understood their sentiments. For they de- 
nominated the man Christ, the San of God ; and held that to this Son, the 
Father of the universe or God so joined himself, as to be crucified and 
endure pangs along with the Son. Yet Praxeas does not appear to have 
erected a distinct church. (26) 

§ 21. Nearly allied to this opinion, was that which was advanced about 
the same time at Rome, by Theodotus, a tanner, yet a man of learning 

OpkUes, There are two sources of inform- 
ation on this part of ecclesiastical history. 
The fartt is, the accounts of Iremtua^ Evi- 
phanmsj and others. The tecond is, what 
Origen tells us (contra Celsum, lib. vi., ^ 
83, <&c.) concerning the Diagram of Uie 
Ophites. This Diagram was a tablet, on 
which the Ophites depicted their doctrines, 
in all sorts of figures with words annexed. 
It probably contained the doctrines of the 
Jewish Ophites ; and is dark and unintelli- 
gible, unless we may suppose this symboli- 
cal representation contained that system, the 
principal doctrines of which are stated by the 
ancients. The theological system both of 
the Jewish and the Christian Ophites, cannot 
be epitomized, and must be sought for in 
Walch, p. 461. — Their serpent-worship con- 
sisted in this ; Uiey kept a living serpent, 
which thev let out upon the dish, when cel- 
ebrating the Lord's supper, to crawl .around 
and over the bread. The priest to whom the 
serpent belon^d, now came near, brake the 
bread, and distributed it to those present. 
When each had eaten his morsel, he kissed 
the serpent, which was afterwards confined. 
When this solemn act, which the Ophites 
called their perfect sacrifice, was ended, the 
meeting closed with a hymn of praise to the 
supreme God, whom the serpent in para- ' 
dise had made known to men. But all the 
Ophites did not observe these rites, which 
were peculiar (o the Christian Ophites, and 
confined to a small number among them. 
This worship must have been symbolic. 
The Ophites had also Tahsfnana. — SdU, 
See a lucid account of the Ophites, in A, 



Ngandtr*9 Kirchengesch., vol. i., pt, ii., p 
746-756.— Tr.] 

(26) See TertuUian, Liber contra Prax- 
eam ; and compare PeUr Wetselingy Proba- 
biiia, cap. 26, p. 223. &c. [" Terlullian (to 
whom we are indebted for all certain knowl- 
edge of the views of Praxeas)^ was not only 
en obscure writer, but also a prejudiced one 
in regard to PraxetLs. He not only rejected 
his doctrine, but hated him ; because Pros- 
eaa had alienated the Koman bishop Victor 
from Monlanust whose partisan Terlullian 
was. Hence Terlullian, in his censures on 
praxeas, is often extravagant and insulting. 
The opposition of Praxeat to Montaniu, 
doubtless led the former into his error. 
Montanus had treated of the doctrine of 
three persons in the divine essence, and had 
insisted on a real distinction between the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. {Terlullian 
contra Praxeam, c. 13, p. 644.) Praxeas, 
who was hostile to Montanus, published his 
own doctrine in opposition to Montanus. 
From Terlullian, moreover, it appears clear- 
ly, that Praxeas discarded the distinction of 
persons in the divine essence ; and, as Ter* 
iullian expresses it, contended for the ivum- 
archy of God. But how he explained what 
the Scriptures teach, concerning the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, is not so clear. Of the va- 
rious conceptions we might gather from 7er- 
ttUlian, Mosheim gives a full investigation, 
in his Comment, ae Rebus Christ., &c., p^ 
426. See also C. W. F. Walch, Hist, der 
Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 637-546." —5cW. 
See also A. Neander, Kirchengesch., Tol. i., 
pt. iii., p. 994, dec.— TV.] 
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and a philosopher ; and by one Artemas or ArUmon^ from whom originated 
the Artcmonites. For, so far as can be gathered from not very distinct 
accounts of these men left us by the ancients, they supposed, that when 
the man Christ was born, a certain divine energy or some portion of the 
divine nature (and not the person of the Father, as Praxeas imagined^ 
united itself to him. Which of these men precedied the other in time ; and 
whether they both taught the same doctrine, or differed from each other ; 
cannot at this day be decided, so few and obscure are the ancient accounts 
we have of them. But this is unquestionable, the disciples of both applied 
philosophy and geometry to the explication of the Christian doctrine.(27) 
§ 22. The same attachment to philosophy induced Hermogenes, a painter, 
to depart from the sentiments of Christians, respecting the origin of the 
world and the nature of the soul, and to cause disturbance in a part of the 
Christian community. Regarding matter as the source of all evil, he could 
not believe, that God had brought it into existence by his omnipotent voli- 
tion. He therefore held, that the world and whatever is in the world, and 
also souls and spirits, were formed by the Deity out of eternal and vicious 
matter. There is much in this doctrine very difficult to be explained, and 
not in accordance with the common opinions of Christians. But neither 
TertuUian who wrote against him, nor others of the ancients, inform us 
how he explained those Christian doctrines which are repugnant to his 
opinions.(2r*) 



(27) Eu9cbiusy Hist. Eccles., lib. v., c. 
28. Epiphanius, Hiprea. liv., p. 464. P. 
Wesseltng, Probabilia, c. 21, p. 172, &c. 
[Several persons occur in the history of the 
iieretics, bearing the name of Tkeodotug, 
(I) Theodolus of BuzaTUiumt a tanner; of 
whom above. (2) rhcodotxis the younger^ 
disciple of the former, and founder of the 
sect of Melchizedekians. This sect derived 
its name from its holding, agreeably to the 
doctrine of the elder Theodolus, that Mel- 
chizedek was the power of God, and supe- 
rior to Christ ; and that he sustained the of- 
fice of an Intercessor for the angels in heav- 
en, as Christ did for us men on earth. (3) 
Theodotusiy the Volenti nian, (4) Theodotus, 
the MorUanisl. — Our Theodolus had saved 
his life, during a persecution at Byzantium, 
by a denial of Christ ; and thus had incur- 
red general contempt. To escape from dis- 
erace, he went to Rome. But there his of- 
fence became known. To extenuate his 
fault, he gave out that he regarded Jesus 
Christ as a mere man, and that it could be 
no great crime to deny a mere man. He 
was therefore excluded from the church, by 
Victor the bishop. Thus Theodolus came 
near to the system of the Socitaans, and held 
Christ for a mere man, though a virtuous and 
upright one. Whether he held the birth of 
Chnst to have been natural or supernatural, 
the ancient accounts are not agreed. He 
rejected the Gospel of John ; and held his 
own doctrine to be apostolical, and that of 



the eternal divinity of Christ to be a novel 
doctrine. See C. W. F. Waleh, loc. cit., 
p. 546-657. — Ar lemon has, in modern times, 
become more famous than Theodolus; since 
Samuel Crell assumed the name of an Ar- 
temonite, in order to distinguish himself iioiii 
the odious Socinians, whose doctrines he did 
not fully spprove. (See his book, with the 
title : L. M. Artemonii Initium Evangelii Jo- 
hannis ex antiqnitate restitutum; and hit 
other writings. ) The history of this Artemon 
is very obscure. The time when he lived 
cannot be definitely ascertained; and the 
history of his doctrine is not without diffi- 
culties. It is not doubted that he denied 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, as held by or- 
thodox Christians. But whether he swerved 
towards the system of the modem Socinians, 
or to that of PraauaSy is another question. 
Dr. Mosheim believed the latter ; de Rebus 
Christ., dec., 491. But, as this rests on the 
too recent testimony of Gennadius of Mar- 
seilles, (de Do^. Eccles., c. 3), Dr. Walck 
(p. 664) calls It in question. See also Jo. 
Erh. Rappen, Diss, de hist. Artemonis et 
Aitemonitarum, Lips., 1737. — ScM. See 
also A. NeandcTf Kirchengesch., vol. i., port 
iii., p. 996-1000.— rr.] 

(28) There is extant a tract of TertuUian, 
Liber contra Hermosenem, in which he as- 
sails the doctrine of //ierfiM^enM concerning 
matter and the origin of the world. But an- 
other tract of his, de Censu anima, in which 
he confuted the opinion of Hermogenes ooo- 
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^ 23* In addition to these sects which may be called the daughters of 
philosophy, there arose in the reign of Marcus Anloninus, an illiterate 
sect, opposed to all learning and philosophy. An obscure man of weak 
judgment, named Manlanus, who lived in a poor village of Phrygia called 
Pepuza, had the folly to suppose himself the Comforter promised by Christ 
to bis disciples, and to pretend to utter prophecies under divine inspira- 
tion.(29) He indeed attempted no change in the doctrines of religion ; 
but he professed to be divinely commissioned to perfect and give efficiency 
to the moral discipline taught by Christ and his apostles : for he supposed 
that Christ and his apostles had yielded up many points to the weakness 
of the people of their age, and thus had given only an incomplete and im- 
perfect rule of life. He therefore would have fasts multiplied and extend- 
ed, forbid second marriages as illicit, did not allow churches to grant ab- 
solution to such as had fallen into the greater sins, condemned all decora- 
tion of the body and all female ornaments, required polite learning and 
philosophy to be banished from the church, ordered virgins to be veiled, 
and maintained that Christians sin most grievously, by rescuing their lives 
by flight or redeeming them with money in time of persecution. I pass 
by some other of his austere and rigid precepts. 

§ 24. A man who professed to be a holier moralist than Christ himself, 
'and who would obtrude his severe precepts upon Christians for divine com- 
mands and oracles, could not be endured in the Christian church. Be- 
sides, his dismal predictions of the speedy downfall of the Roman repub- 
lic, &,c., might bring the Christian community into imminent danger. He 
was therefore, first by the decisions of some coimcils and afterwards by 
that of the whole church, excluded from all connexion with that body. 
But the severity of his discipline itself led many persons of no mean con- 
dition, to put confidence in him. Pre-eminent among these, were two 



ceming the eoul, is lost. [ Tertullian is ex- 
ceedingly severe upon Hermogenes^ who 
was probably his contemporary, and fellow 
African. Yet he allows that he was an in- 
genious and eloquent man, and sound in the 
principal doctrines of Christianity. It seems, 
the morals of Hermogerus gave most offence 
to TertuUuLTL He had married repeatedly, 
and he painted for all customers what they 
wished. To a Monianist these things were 
exceedingly criminal. There is no evidence 
that Hermogenet founded a sect. ^ See Mo- 
*keim, de Rebus Christ., &c., p. 43!i, &c. 
C. W. F. WaUk^ Hist, der Ketzer., vol. i., 
p. 476, See, and A. Neander, Kirchengesch., 
vol. i., part iii., p. 976, &c. — Tr.l 

(89) They doubtless err, who tell us that 
MorUanus ckimed to be the Holy Spirit. 
He was not so foolish. Nor do those cor- 
rectly understand his views, whom I have 
heretofore followed, and who represent him 
as asserting, that there was divinely impart- 
ed to him, that very Holy Spirit or Comfort- 
er, who once inspired and animated the 
apostles. Montanus distinguished the Par- 
aelete promised by Chri$t to the apostles, 
torn the Holy Spirit that was poured upon 



them ; and held, that under the name of the 
Paracltte^ Christ indicated a divine teacher, 
who would supply certain parts of the reli-' 
^ous system which were omitted by the Sav- 
iour, and explain more clearly certain other 
parts which for wise reasons had been less 
perfectly taught. Nor was Montanus alone 
in making this distinction. For other Chris- 
tian doctors supposed the Paraclete, whose 
coming Christ had promised, was a divine 
messenger to men, and different from the Ho- 
ly Spirit given to the apostles. In the third 
century, Manes interpreted the promise of 
Christ concerning the Paraclete in the same 
manner; and boasted that he himself was 
that Paraclete. And who does not know, 
that Mohammed had the same views, and 
applied the words of Christ respecting the 
Paraclete to himself 1 MontaTius, therefore, 
wished to be regarded as the Paraclete of 
Christy and not as the Holy Spirit. The 
more carefully and attentively we read Ter- 
tuUiaiif the greatest of all Monlanus* disci- 
ples, and the best acquainted with his sys- 
tem, the more clearly will it appear that such 
were his views. 
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opulent ladies, Priseilla and MaximiUa ; who themselves, with others, ot- 
tered prophecies, after the example of their master, whom they denomi- 
nated the Paraclete or Comforter, Hence it was easy for Montanus to 
found a new church, which was first established at Pepuza, a little town 
of Phrygia, but which spread in process of time through Asia, Africa, and 
a part of Europe. Of all his followers, the most learned and distinguish- 
ed was Tertullian, a man of genius, but austere and gloomy by nature ; 
who defended the cause of his preceptor, by many energetic and severe 
publication8.(30) 



(30) See Biuebitu, Hist, ficcles., 1. v., 
cap. 16, and especially TertuUiaiit in his 
numerous books ; and then all the writers, 
both ancient and modem, who hate treated 
professedly of the sects of the early ages. 
Quite recently, and with attention and great 
erudition, the history of the Montanists has 
been illustrated by Tkeopk. Wemtdorf, in 
his Commentatio de Montanistis saeculi se- 
cundi Yulgo creditis haereticis, Dantzik, 
1751, 4to. — [The Montanists were also 
called Phrygians^ or Catapkrygians, from 
the country where they resid&l and origi- 
nated ; also PepuzianSy from the town 
where Montanus had his habitation, and 
which he pretended was the New Jenuof 
lem spoken of in the llevelation of St. John. 
It appears likewise, that, from Priseilla they 
were called PrisdJUiardsls ; though this 
name, on account of its amlMguity, has in 
modem times been disused. TertvUian de- 
nominated those of his faith, the Spiritimly 
(Spiritaales) ; and its opposers, the Carnal^ 
\Psychikox); because the former admitted 
Montanus'* inspirations of the Holy Si>irit, 
which the latter rejected. — The time when 
Montanus be^an to disturb the church, is 
much debated. Those who follow Eusebi- 
tu, who is most to be relied upon, place 
this movement in the year 171, or 172. 
Wemsdmfs conjecture that MonttntMs was 



the Bishop of Pepuza, is not improbable. 
He and Priseilla and Maximilta pretended 
to have divine revelations, which the Com- 
forter imparted to them, in order to supply 
by them what further instraction the Chris- 
tian church needed. The instruction, said 
they, which the Holy Spirit gives to men, is 
progressive. In the Old Testament, instruc- 
tion was in its infancy. Christ and his 
apostles advanced it to its youthful stature. 
By Monttmus and his coadjutors, it u 
brought to its perfect manhood. In the Old 
Testament God conceded much to the hard- 
ness of the people*s hearts, and Christ was 
indulgent to the weakness of the flesh, but 
the Comforter is unsparing to both, and 
presents the virtues ot Christians in their 
full splendour. — Their revelations related to 
no new doctrines of faith, but only to rules 
of {practice. Some of them also were his- 
torical. But all these revelations seem to 
have been the effect of their melancholy 
temperament, and of an excessively active 
imagination. — See, concerning TertulUan, 
Hambcrger^s account of the principal wri- 
ters, vol. ii.. p. 492, and J. G. Walch, Hist 
Eccles. N. Test., p. 648, dtc, and concern- 
ing the Montanists, C. W. F. WalcK His- 
torie der Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 611, dec. — 
Schl. Also A. Neander, Kirchengesch., 
vol. i , pt. iii., p 870-893.— Tr.} 
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THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPEROUS STENTS OF THE CHITRCH. 

4 1. Rights and Immiinitiefl of Christians enlarged. — ^ 2. Under various Emperors. Good- 
will of Alexander towards Christ.-—^ 3. Otoer Emperors favourable to the Christians. 
The Religion of the Emperor Philip. — ^ 4. The Number of Christiens augmented : from 
Causes, ^urtly Divine,--^ 6. and, partly human. — ^ 6. Countries added to the Kingdom 
of Christ. — 4 7. State of the Church in France, Germany. 

§ 1. That Christians suffered very great evils in this century, and were 
in perfect security during no part of it, admits of no controversy. For, 
not to mention the popular tumults raised against them by the pagan priests, 
the governors and magistrates could persecute them, without violating the 
existing imperial laws, as often as either superstition or avarice or cruelty 
prompted. Yet it is no less certain, that the rights and liberties of the 
Christians were increased, more than many have supposed. In the army, 
in the court, and among all ranks, there were many Christians whom no 
one molested at all ; and under most of the Roman emperors who reigned 
in this century, Christianity presented no obstacle to the attainment of pub- 
lic stations and honours. In many places also, with the full knowledge of 
the emperors and magistrates, they had certain houses in which they regu- 
larly assembled for the worship of God. Yet it is probable, or rather is 
more than probable,, that the Christians commonly purchased this security 
and these liberties with money ; notwithstanding some of the emperors 
had very kind feelings towards them, and were not greatly opposed to their 
religion. 

§ 2. Antoninus, sumamed Caraealla, the son of Severus, came to the 
throne in the year 211 ; and during the six years of his reign, he neither 
oppressed the Christians himself, nor suffered others to oppress them.(l) 
Antoninus Heliogabalus, [A.D. 218-222], though of a most abandoned 
moral character, had no hostility towards the Christians.(2) His socces- 

(1) [From a passa^ in TartuUianj (ad that he was half a Christian, and on thatac- 

Scu>ul., cap. 4), assertmff that C£ra£a2/a had count was indulgent to the followers ot 

a Christian nurse : lacte Christiano educatum Christ, But it is much more probable, that 

fuisse ; and from one in Spartinus, (life of they purchased his indalgence with theii 

Caracalla, in Scriptor. Histor. Aug., yol. I, gold. See Mosheim,de Rebus Christ., dee.. 

p. 707, cap. 1), assertinff that he was mach p. 460. — Tr.'\ 

attached to a Jewish pTaTfellow, when he (-2) Lanvondius, vita Heliogabali, cap. 9, 

"jna seven years old ; it has been inieired p. 796. [Dicebat praeterea (unperator) Ja 

Vol. 1. — U 
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•or, Alexander Severus, [A.D. 222-235], an excellent ptince, did not in* 
deed repeal the laws which had been enacted a^inst the Christians, so 
that instances occur of Christians' suffering death in his reign ; yet from 
the influence of his mother, Julia Mammaea, to whom he was greatly at^ 
tached, he showed kind feelings towards them in various ways, whenever 
occasion was offered, and even paid some worship and honour to our Sa- 
viour. (3) For Julia entertained the most favourable sentiments of the 
Christian religion ; and at one time invited to the court, Origen, the cele- 
brated Christian doctor, that she might hear him discourse. But those 
who conclude that Julia and Alexander actually embraced Christianity, 
have not testimony to adduce, which is unexceptionable. Yet it is cer- 
tain, that Alexander thought the Christian religion deserved toleration, be- 
yond others ; and regarded its author as worthy to be ranked among the 
extraordinary men who were divinely moved.(4) 

§ 3. Under Gordian [A.D. 238-244], the Christians lived unmolested 
and tranquil. His successors, the Philips, father and son, [A.D. 244-249], 
showed themselves so friendly to the Christians, that by many, they were 
supposed to be Christians. And there are some arguments which might 
render it probable, that these emperors did, tiiough secretly and covertly, 
embrace Christianity. But as these arguments are balanced by others 
equally strong and imposing, the question respecting the religion of Philip 
the Arabian, and his son, which has exercised the sagacity of so many 
learned men, must be left undecided. (5) At least, neither party has ad- 
duced any evidence, either from testimony or from facts, which was too 
strong to be invalidated. Among the subsequent emperors of this century, 
Gallienus, [A.D. 260-268], and some others likewise, if they did not di- 
rectly favour the Christian cause, they at least did not retard it. 

§ 4. This friendship of great men, and especially of emperors, was un- 
doubtedly not the least among the human causes, which contributed to en- 
large the boundaries of the church. But other causes, and some of them 

daeonim et Sanouitanorom religiones et 
Christianam devotionem iliac (Roiuam)trans- 
ferandazn, ut omnium cultarum secretum 
Heliogabali saceidotium teneret : which Dr. 
Motheim, (de Reb. Christ , dec., p. 460), un- 
derstaods to mean, that Heliogabalus wished 
the Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian reli- 
gions to be freely tolerated at Rome, so that 
me priests of his order might miderstand all 
the arcana of them, having them daily before 
their eyes. — Tr.'\ 

(3) See LampriditLS^ de Vita Severi, c. 
29, p. 930, and Car. Hen. Ztibiek, Diss, de 
Chnsto ab Alezandro in larario culto ; which 
is found in the Miscell. Lips, novae, torn, iii., 
p. 42, dec. [Most of the modem writers 
make Julia Mammaea to have been a Chris- 
tian. See J. R, Wetstein^s preface to Ori- 
gen*s Dial, contra Marcionitas. Bat the an- 
cient writers, EusebitUt (H. £., vi., 21), and 
Jerome, (de Scriptor. lUustr., c. 54), express 
themselves dubiously. The former calls her 
^eooePeoTanjv, and the latter religioeam, 
(deiMJut) ; and both state that she invited Or- 
igen to her court, then at Antioch, in oxder 



to hear him discourse on religion. But nei- 
ther of them intimates, that she obeyed his 
precepts and adopted the Christian faith. 
And in the life of JtUia, there are clear in- 
dications of superstition, and of reverence 
for the paflan gods. — Schl. from Moxhetm, 
de Reb. Christ., &c., p. 461.] 

(4) See Fred. Spankeinij Diss, de Lucii 
Britonum regis, Juliae Mammaeae, et F^lip- 
porom conversionibus, 0pp., torn, ii., p. 400. 
r. E. Jablonekif Diss, de Alexandro Severo 
sacris Christianis per Gnosticos initiato, in 
Miscellan. Lips, nov., torn, iv., p. 56, &c. 

(5) See Spanheim, de Christianismo Phil- 
ipporum, Opp., torn, ii., p. 400. {P. de la 
raye\ Entretiens historiques sur la Chria- 
tianisme de I'Empereur Philippe, Utrecht, 
1692, 12mo. Mammachiut, Originca et An- 
tiq. Cliristianae, torn, ii., p. 252, dec. See 
J. A. Fabricrut, Lux Evangelii tpti oibi ex- 
oriens, p. 252, dec., [and Jwot^'m, de Re- 
bus Chnst., dec, p. 471. — ^Tbe most impor- 
tant ancient testimonies, are Eue^., H. E., 
vi., 34, and Chronicon, ann. 246. JeraaUf 
de Script. Dliut., c. 64.— TV.] 
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divine, must be added. Among the divine causes, besides the inherent en- 
ergy of heavenly truth and the piety and constancy of the Christian teach- 
ers, conspicuous is that extraordinary providence of God, which, as we are 
informed, by means of dreams and visions, excited many persons who be« 
fore were either thoughtless or alienated from Christianity, to come out at 
ooce and enrol their names among the followers of Christ.(6) To this 
must be added, the curing of diseases and other miracles which very many 
Christians still performed, by invoking the name of the Saviour.(7) Yet the 
number of miracles was less in this age than in the preceding ; which may 
be ascribed not only to the wisdom of God, but also to his justice, which 
would not suffer men to make gain by the powers divinely given them.(8) 

§ 5. Among the human causes which aided the progress of Christianity, 
may doubtless be reckoned the translation of the Scriptures into various 
languages, the labours of Origen in disseminating copies of them, and the 
various books composed by wise men. No less efficacy is to be ascribed 
to the beneficence of Christians, even towards those whose religion they 
abhorred. The idolaters must have had hearts of stone, not to have been 
softened and brought to have more friendly feelings towards the people, 
whose great sympathy for the poor, kindness to enemies, care of the sick, 
readiness to redeem captives, and numerous other kind offices, proved them 
to be deserving of the love and gratitude of mankind. If, what I would 
not pertinaciously deny, pious frauds and impositions deserve a place 
among the causes of the extension of Christianity, they doubtless hold the 
lowest place, and were employed only by a few. 

§ 6. That the boundaries of the church were extended, in this century, 
no one calls in question ; but in what manner, by whom, and in what 
countries, is not equally manifest. Origen taught the religion he professed 
to a tribe of Arabs : I suppose, th^y were some of the wandering Arabs, 
who live in tent8.(9) The Goths, a ferocious and warlike people, that in- 
habited Moesia and Thrace, and made perpetual incursions into the neigh- 
bouring provinces ; received a knowledge of Christ from certain Christian 
priests whom they carried away from Asia. As those priests, by the sanc- 
tity of their lives, and their miracles, acquired respectability and great in-> 
fluence among these marauders, who were entirely illiterate; such a 
change was produced among them, that a great part of the nation professed 
Christianity, and in some measure laid aside their savage manners.( 10) 

(6) See Origen, adv. CeUum, lib. i., p. (10) Sozomeji, Hist. Eccles., lib. ii., c. 6. 
86. Homil. in Lucae vii. 0pp., torn, ii., p. Taul DiaeoTtus, Hist. Miscellan., 1. ii., c. 14. 
216, ed. Basil. Tertullian^ ie Anima, cap. PhilostorgniSy Hist. Eccles., lib. ii., c. 5. 
14, p. d48, ed. Rigaltii. Eusebius, Hist. {PkUostorgiia says, that Ulphila9f who in 
Eccies., lib. vi., c. 5, and others. [See also, the fourth centuiy translated the Christian 
note (14) on cent, ii., pt. i., ch. i., p. 102, Scriptures into the Gothic language, was a 
&c., of this work. — TV.] descendant of the captives carried off by the 

(7) Origen, adv. Celsum, 1. i., p. 5, 7. Goths from Cappadocia, in the reign of Gal- 
JBi«eWtt*,Hist. Eccl., 1. v.,c. 7. Cyprian, lienu* ; which is not improbable. By the 
£p. i. ad Donatnm, p. 3, and the note of S. influence of their Christian captives, the 
Balu2€, there, p. 376. Goths were induced to invite Christian teach- 

(8) W. Spencer, Notes on Origen adv. ers among them ; and numerous churches 
Celsum, p. 6, 7. were collected. A Gothic bishop, named 

(9) Eusebins, Hist. Eccles., lib. vi., cap. TheopMhu, subscribed the Acts of the coun* 
19. [But SemUr, Hist. Eccl. selects cap., cil of Nice, {Socrates, Hist. Eccl, ii., c. 41). 
vol i., p. 69, supposes they were not wander- Yet there is indubitable evidence, that a large 
ing Arabs.— TV.] part of the nation remained pagaoi, long after 
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§ 7. To the few and small Christian churches in France, erected bj 
certain Asiatic teachers in the second centuiy, more and larger ones wero 
added in this century, from the times of Decius^ [A.D. 249]. For it was in 
the reign of this emperor, those seven devout men, Dionysius^ GraHany 
TrophimuSt Paul, Satuminus^ Martial, and Strenumius, migrated to this 
country ; and amid various perils founded the churches of Paris, Tours, 
Aries, [Narbonne, Toulouse, Limoges, Clermont], and other places. And 
their disciples gradually spread the Christian doctrine throughout Gaul.(ll) 
To this age, likewise, must be referred the origin of the G^man churchea, 
of Cologne, Treves, Metz, [Tongres, Liege], and others ; the fathers of 
which were Eucharius, Valerius, Matemus, Clement, and other8.(12) 
The Scotch also say, that their country was enlightened with the light 
of Christianity in this century ; which does not appear improbable in it- 
self, but cannot be put beyond controversy by any certain testimony.(13) 



CHAPTER IL 

THE ADVERSE EVENTS OP THE CHUBCH. 

^ 1. The Persecution of Severufl. — ^ 2. Of Maziminus, the Thracian. — ^ 3. TheCrael^ 
of Decius led many Christians to deny Christ. — ^ 4. ControTersies in the Church on 
thisSubject, LibelliPacis.— 5. Persecutions of Callus and Yolnsian. — ^ 6. Of Valerian. 
— ^ 7. State of the Church under Gallienus, Claudius, and Aureiian. — ^ 8. Attempts 
of the Philosophers against the Christians. — ^ 9. Comparisons of some Philosophers with 
Christ. — ^ 10. Injury thence arising. — ^ 11. Attempts of the Jews against the Chris- 



§ 1. In the commencement of this century, the Christians were variously 
afnicted in many of the Roman provinces ; but their calamity was in- 
creased in the year 203, when the emperor Severus, who was otherwise 
not hostile to them, enacted a law that no person should abandon the re- 
ligion of his fathers, for that of the Christians, or even for that of the 
Jews.(l) Although this law did not condemn the [existing] Christians, 
but merely restrained the propagation of their religion, yet it afforded to 
rapacious and unjust governors and judges great opportunity for troubling 
the Christians, and for putting many of the poor to death, in order to in- 
duce the rich to avert their danger by donations. Hence, after the pass- 
ing of this law, very many Christians in Egypt, and in other parts of both 
Asia and Africa, were cruelly slain ; and among them were Leonidas, the 
father of Origen ; the two celebrated African ladies, Perpetua and Felicu 

this period. See itfiwi^'m, de Rebus Christ., tome i., Diss, i., p. 7, dec, Jo. Nicol.de 

Ac., p. 449. — Tr."] Hontheim^ Historia Trevirensis. [See also 

(11) Gregory Tunment.y Historia Fran- notes (6) and C7) on cent, ii., part i., ch. i., 

cor., lib. i., c, 28, p. 23. Theoi, Ruinart^ p. 99 of this worit,— TV.] 
Acta Martyrum sincera, p. 109, dec. [See (13) See Uthtr and StiUingficei^ on the 

note (9), on cent, ii., part i., ch. i., p. 100 Origin and Antiquities of the British church- 

of this work ; where ^e origin of the Gallic es ; and Geo. Meckenzit^ de Resali Sco- 

or French churches, is considered, at some torum mosapia, cap. viiL, p. 119, &c. 
Icngth.—TV.] (1) EusAitu, Hist. Eccles., lib. vi., c. i. 

a 2) Aug. Caimet, Histoire de Lonaine, Spartiamu, Viu Severi, cap. 16, 17. 
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taSf whose Acts [martyrdom] have come down to us ;(2) also Patamievuif 
a virgin ; MarcellCf and others of hoth sexes, whose names were held in 
high*honour in the subsequent ages. 

§ 2. From the death of [Septimius] Severus, till the reign of Maxindny 
called Thrax, from the country which gave him birth, [or, from A.D. 211 
to A.D. 285], the condition of Christians was everywhere tolerable, and 
in some places prosperous. But Maximin, who had slain Alexander Sev- 
erus, an emperor peculiarly friendly to the Christians, fearing lest the 
Christians should avenge the death of their patron, ordered their bishops, 
and particularly those Uiat he knew had been the friends and intimates of 
Alexander^ to be seized and put to death.(3) During his reign, therefore, 
many and atrocious injuries were brought upon the Christians. For al. 
though the edict of the tyrant related only to the bishops and the ministers 
of religion, yet its influence reached farther, and incited the pagan priests, 
the populace, and the magistrates to assail Christians of all orders. (4) 

§ 3. This storm was followed by many years of peace and tranquillity 
[From A.D. 237-240.] But when Deems Trajan came to the imperial 
throne, A.D. 249, war in all its horrors, again burst upon the Christians. 
For this emperor, excited either by fear of the Christians, or by attach, 
ment to the ancient superstition, published terrible edicts, by which the 
governors were commanded, on pain of forfeiting their own lives, either 
to exterminate all Christians utterly, or bring them back by pains and tor- 
tures to the religion of their fathers. During the two succeeding years, a 
^reat multitude of Christians, in all the Roman provinces, were cut oflT by 
various species of punishment and suffering. (5) Tliis persecution was 
more cruel and terrific than any that preceded it ; and immense numbers, 
dismayed, not so much by the fear of death, as by the dread of the IcMig- 
continued tortures by which the magistrates endeavoured to overcome the 
constancy of Christians, professed to renounce Christ ; and procured for 
themselves safety, either by sacrificing, i. e., ofiering incense before the 
idols, or by certificates purchased with money. And hence arose the op. 
probrious names of Sacrificers, Incensers, and the Certificated^ (Sacrifica' 
toreSf ThwificcUoreSf and Libellatici)^ names by which the lapsed were 
designated.(6) 

(2) Tkeod, Ruinart, Acta martyrom ain- miffht have prompted him.— The persecuting 
cera, p. 90, &c. [See an affecting account Edict is not now ezUnt ; that which was 
of the sufferings of these and other martyrs, published by Medon, Toidouse, 1664, 4to, 
m the reign of Severus, in MUner's Hist, of is probably unauthentic. See Mothem, de 
the Church, cent, iii., ch. v., p. 231, dtc., Reb. Christ., dec., p. 476, du:. — TV.] 

ed. Boston, 1822.— TV.] (6) See Pnidenthu Maran, Life of Cy- 

(3) EiLsehiuSt Hist. Eccles., lib. vi., c. prian, prefixed to Cypriard 0pp., ^ri., p. 
28. OromUf Histor. lib. Tii., c. 19, p. 609. 64, &c. [For an interesting account of the 

(4) Origen, torn, xzviii. in Matth., 0pp., sufferings of Christians in wis persecution, 
torn, i., p. 137. Firmilian, in 0pp. Cypri- the English reader is referred to Milner^s 
uii, ep. 76, p. 140, dec. Hist, of the Church, cent, iii., ch. 8, p. 267, 

(6) EuseiinSf Hist. Eccles., lib. vi., c. and ch. 11, p. 293, ed. Boston, 1822, vol i. 

89-41. Gregory Nytserij Vita Thauma- — ^This persecution was more terrible than 

tDZffi, 0pp., torn, iii., p. 668, dtc. Cyprian, any preceding one, because it extended 

de Lapsis, in 0pp., p. 182, dec. [Euselniu over the whole empire, and because its ob- 

attributes the persecution by Deeius, to his ject was to worry the Christians into apos- 

hatred of Philip^ his predecessor, whom he tacy by extreme and persevezing torture. — 

had murdered, and who was friendly to the The CerHficatedy or LibeUatieiy are supposed 

Christians. Orerory attributes it to the to be, such as purchased certificates from the 

smperar's leal Sn idolatry. Both eausef. coirupt magistrates, in which it waa declared, 
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§ 4. From the multitude of Christians chargeable with defection in the 
reign of Decius, great commotions and sharp contests arose in different 
parts of the church. For the lapsed wished to be restored to Christian 
fellowship, without submitting to that severe penitence which the laws of 
the church prescribed ; and some of the bishops favoured their wishes, 
while others opposed them. (7) In Egypt and Africa, many persons, to 
obtain more ready pardon of their offences, resorted to the intercession of 
the martyrs, and obtained from them letters of recommendation, (Hbellos 
pacts), that is, papers in which the dying martyrs declared, that they con* 
sidered the persons worthy of their communion, and wished them to be 
received and treated as brethren. Some bishops and presbyters were too 
ready to admit offenders, who produced such letters. But Cyprian, bishop 
of Carthage, a decided and strenuous man, though he was not disposed to 
derogate at all from the honour of the martyrs, was nevertheless opposed 
to this excessive lenity, and wished to limit the effects of these letters of 
recommendation. Hence there arose a sharp contest between him and the 
martyrs, confessors, presbyters, the lapsed, and the people, which ended in 
his gaining the victory.(8) 

§ 5. The successors of Decius, namely, Gullus and his son Volusian, 
[A.D. 251-253], renewed the persecution against the Christians, which 
seemed to be subsiding :(9) and, as their edicts were accompanied by 
public calamities, particularly by a pestilential disease which spread 
through many provinces, the Christians had again to undergo much suf- 
fering in divers countries. (10) For the pagan priests persuaded the pops 
ulace, that the go 'Is visited the people with so many calamities, on account 

such letters was onquestioned, and their in- 
fluence very great. Yet the abuses of them 
were felt by the more discerning. Dr. Mo- 
sheim, (de Rebus Christ., &c., p. 490-497), 
has collected the following fasts, respecttna 
their misuse. (1) They were given, with 
little or no discrimination, to all applicants. 
Cyprian, ep. 14, p. 24 ; ep. 10, p. 20.— (2) 
They often did not express definitely the 
names of the persons recommended, but 
said : " Receive A. B. {cum suis) and kU 
friends/* Ibid., ep. 10, p. 20, 21.--(3) 
Sometimes a martyr, before his death, com- 
missioned some friend, to give letters in his 
name, to all applicants. Ibid., ep. 21, p. 
30; ep. 22, p. 31. — (4) Some presbyters 
obeyed these letters, without consulting the 
bihhop, and thus subverted ecclesiastical 
order. Ibid., ep. 27, p. 38 ; ep. 10, p. 20 ; 
ep. 40, p. 52 ; cp. 22, p. 31, 32. It is easy 
to see what effects would follow, when the 



that they were pagans, and had complied with 
the demands of the law, when neither of these 
was fact. To purchase such a certificate 
was not only ip be partaker in the fraudulent 
transaction, but it was to prevaricate before 
the public in regard to Christianity, and was 
inconsistent with that open confession of 
Christ before men, which he himself requires. 
On the purport of these letters, see Mosheim, 
de Rebus Christ., <fec., p. 482-489.— Tr.] 

(7) Eusebiusj Hist. Eccles., lib. vi., c. 
44. Cyprian^ Epistolae, passim. 

(8) Gab. AlbaspinauSf Observat. Eccles., 
lib. i., obs. XX., p. 94. Jo. DaUaus, de po- 
enis et satisfactionibus humanis, I. vii., c. 
16, p. 706. The whole history of this con- 
troversy must be gathered from the Epistles 
of Cyprian. ITerltillian^de Pudicitia, cap. 
22, and, ad Marty res, cap. 1, makes the ear- 
liest mention of these letters : whence it is 
conjectured, that they first began to be used 
about the middle of the second century. — 
By martyrs here, must be understood, per- 
sons already under sentence of death for 
their religion, or at least, such as had en- 
dured some suffering, and were Btill in prison 
and uncertain what would befall them. In 
that age, when martyrs were almost idolized, 
and the doctrines of repentance towards 
God, and faith in our Jjord Jesus Christ, 
imperfectly understood ; the propriety of 



almost deified martyrs, of every age and sex 
and condition, felt themselves to possess 
authority almost divine, and were besieged 
by a host of persons writhing under the rig- 
ours of the ancient discidine. — TV.] 

(9) Eusehius^ Hist, Eccles., lib. vii., c. 
1. Cyprian^ ep. Ivii., Iviii. 

(10) Sec Cyprian, Liber ad Demetrianum. 
[Milncr's Hist, of the Church, cent, iii., ch. 
12, p. 303.— Tr.l 
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of the Christians. The next emperor, Valerian^ stilled the commotion. 
A.D. 254, and restored tranquillity to the church. 

§ 6. Till the fifth year of his reign, Valerian was very kind to the Chris- 
tians ; but suddenly, in the year 257, by the persuasion of Macrianus, a 
most bigoted pagan who was his prime minister, he prohibited the Chris- 
tians from holding meetings, and ordered the bishops and other teachers 
into exile. The next year he published a far more severe edict ; so that 
no small number of Christians, in all the provinces of the Roman empire, 
were put to death, and often exposed to punishments worse than death. 
Eminent among the martyrs in this tempest, were Cyprian, bishop of Car- 
thage, SixtuSf bishop of Rome, Laurentius^ a deacon at Rome, who was 
roasted before a slow fire, and others. But Valerian being taken captive 
in a war against the Persians, his son GaUienus, in the year 260, restored 
peace to the church.(ll) 

§ 7. Under GaMienuSy therefore, who reigned with his brother eight 
years, [A.D. 260-268], and under his successor Claudius, who reigned 
two years, [A.D. 268-270], the condition of the Christians was tolerable, 
yet not altogether tranquil and happy. Nor did Aurelian, who came to 
the throne A.D. 270, undertake to disquiet them, during four years. But 
in the fifth year of his reign, prompted either by his own superstition or 
by that of others, he prepared for war against them. But before his edicts 
had been published oyer the whole empire, he was assassinated iji Thrace, 
A.D. 275.(12) Hence, few Christians were cut oflf under him. The re- 
mainder of ^s century, if we except some few instances of injustice, ava- 
rice, or superstition in the governor8,(13) passed away, without any great 
troubles or injuries done to Christians living among Romans'. 

§ 8. While the emperors and provincial governors were assailing Chris- 
tians with the sword and with edicts, the Platonic philosophers, berore de- 
scribed, j^ught them with disputations, books, and stratagems. And the 
more was to be feared from them, because they approved and adopted 
many doctrines and institutions of the Christians, and, following the exam- 
ple of Amnumius their master, attempted to amalgamate the old religion 
and the new. At the head of them in this century, was Parph/ry, a Syr- 
ian, or Tyrian ; who composed a long work against the Christians, which 
was afterwards destroyed, in obedience to the imperial laws. (14) He was 
undoubtedly an acute, ingenious, and learned man, as his works which are 
extant evince ; but he was not a formidable enemy to the Christians. For 
he had more imagination and superstition, than sound argument and judg- 

(11) Eusebiu*, Hist. Ecclcs., 1. vii., cap. (14) See Lu. H<^tiein,de Vita Porphyrii, 
10, 11. Acta Cyjniani, in Ruinart*s Acta cap. 11. J. A. FabriciuSfliMx. Evang. toti 
roartyrum sincera, p. 216. Cyprian^ epist. orbi ezoriens, p. 154. J. F. BuddauSf laa- 
Ixxvii., p. 178 ; epist. \xxx\i., p. 165, ed. goge in Theologiam, lib. ii., p. 877, &c., 
Baluz. [MUner** Hist, of the Chh., cent, [and Ja. Bruekar's Hist. crit. Philos., torn, 
iii., ch.xvi, vol. i., p. 347. — TV.] ii., p. 2vJ6, &c. His fifteen books against 

(12) Eusebiutf Hist. Eccles., 1. vii., c. the Christians were condemned to be bumrd, 
30. LactantfuSf de Mortibus persequutor. by Theodosiu* II. and Valenlinian III., 
cap. 6. A.D. 449, (see the Codex Justin de Sum- 

(13) One example is, the iniquity of the ma Trinitate, 1. i., tit. i., cap. 3.) The work 
CsBsar, Galerius Maximian, near the end was answered by MethodiuSj Eiuebiut^ 
of the century, who persecuted the soldiers ApoUinariSj and Pkilostorgius ; but the 
and servants of his palace that professed answers are lost. Of the work of Porphyry ^ 
Christianity. See Eiuebius, Hist. Eccles., extracts are preserved by Eusehius, Jertnne, 
lib. viii., cap. 1 and 4. aud others. — Tr.] 
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raent ; as his books that remain and the history of his life will show, 
without recurrence to the fragments of his work against the ChristiaDS, 
which are preserved and which are unworthy of a wise and upright man. 

§ 9. Among the wiles and stratagems, by which this sect endeavoured 
to subvert the authority of the Christian religion, this deserves to be par- 
ticularly mentioned, that they drew comparisons between the life, mira- 
cles, and transactions of our Saviour, and the history of the ancient phi- 
losophers ; and endeavoured to persuade the unlearned and women, that 
these philosophers were in no respect inferior to Christ* With such 
views, Archfias of Tarcntum, Pythagoras, and ApoUonius Tyanaeus, a 
Pythagorean philosopher, were brought again upon the stage, and exhib- 
ited to the public dressed very much like Christ himself. The life of 
Pythagoras was written by Porphynf.{lb) The life of ApoUonius^ whose 
travels and prodigies were talked of by the vulgar, and who was a crafty 
moimtebank, and the ape of Pythagoras, was composed by Philostratus, 
the first rhetorician of the age, in a style which is not inelegant. The 
reader of the work will readily perceive, that the philosopher is compared 
with our Saviour ; and yet he will wonder, that any man of sound sense 
could have been deceived by the base falsehoods and fictions of the wri- 
ter.(16) 

10. Dut as nothing is so irrational as not to find some patrons among 
the weak and ignorant" who regard words more than arguments, there 
were not a few who were ensnared by these silly attempts of the philoso- 
phers. Some were induced by these stratagems to abandon the Christian 
religion, which they had before embraced. Others, being told that there 
was little difference between the ancient religion, rightly explained and 
restored to its purity, and the religion which Christ really taught, not that 
corrupted form of it which his disciples professed ; concluded it was best 
to remain among those who worshipped the [old] gods. Some were led 
by those comparisons of Christ with the ancient heroes and philosophers, 
to frame for themselves a kind of mixed or compound religion. Witness, 
among others, [the emperor] Alexander Severus ; who esteemed Christ, 
and Orpheus, Apollonius, and the like, to be all worthy of equal honours. 

§ 11. The Jews were reduced so low, that they could not, as formerly, 
excite in the magistrates any great hatred against the Christians. Yet 
they were not wholly inactive, as appears from the books written by Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian against them. There occur also in the Christian fa- 
thers several complaints of the hatred and the machinations of the Jews-(17) 
During the persecutions of Severtis, one Domninus abandoned Christianity 
for Judaism ; undoubtedly, to avoid the punishments that were decreed 
against the Christians. Serapion endeavoured to recall him to his duty, 

(16) [And in the next century, by Jam- 42» &c. N. Lardner'i Works, vol. yiii i P- 
hlichu. That both biographers had the 256*292. — Apollonius was bom about toe 



same object, is shown by Ltid. Kuster, Ad- beginning, and died near the close of the first 

not. ad Jamblich., cap. 2, p. 7, and cap. 19, century. He travel!^ over all the countries 

p. 78. — ScJd.} from Spain to India ; and drew much atten- 

(16) See Godfr. OleariuSt Praefat. ad tion by his sagacious remarks, and by hi« 

Pbilostrati vitam ApoUonii ; and Motheim, pretensions to superhuman knowledge and 

Notes on Cudioorth't Intellectual System, powers. He was a man of genius, but vain- 

p. 304, 309, 311, 834, [also J, Brucker'a glorious and a great impostor.— Tr.] 

Historia cnt. philos., torn, ii., 98, &c., and (17) Hippolyhu, Sermo in Susann. et 

Enfield's Abridgment of Brucker, vol. ii., p. Daniel., 0pp., torn, i., p. 274, 276. 
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by some epistles.(18) This example shows, that while the Christians 
were in trouble, the Jews were in safety : and therefore, though greatly 
depressed, they had not lost all power of doing injury to the Christians. 



PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER 1. 

STATE OF LEABinNe AND SCIENCE. 



f I. Decay of LearniDg.— ^ 2. Sute of Phnosophy, especially the Platonic. Plotinas.-* 
^ 3. This Philosophy prevails everywhere. — 9 4. Dinerent Sects of it. — i 5. State of 
Learning among Christiana. 

§ 1. LrrEBATUHB, which had- suffered much in the preceding century, 
ioet in this nearly all its glory. Among the Greeks, with the exception 
of Dionysms Longinus, an excellent rhetorician, Dion CassiuSf a fine his. 
torian, and a few others, scarcely any writers appeared who can he recom. 
maided for their genius or their erudition. In the western provinces, still 
smaller was the number of men truly learned and eloquent, notwithstand- 
ing schools continued here and there devoted to the cultivation of genius. 
For very few of the emperors fovoured learning ; civil wars kept the em- 
pire abnost constantly in commotion ; and the perpetual incursions of the 
barbarous nations into the most cultivated provinces, extinguished with 
the public tranquillity even* the thirst for knowledge.fi) 

4 2. As for the philosophers, about every sect or Grecian philosophy 
had some adherents that were not contemptible, and who are in part men- 
tioned by L(mgmus.(2) But the school of AmmomuSf the origin and dog. 
mas of which have been already stated, gradually cast all others into the 
back ground. From Egypt it spread in a short time over nearly the 
whole Roman empire ; and drew after it almost all persons inclined to at. 
tend to metaphysical studies. This prosperity of the sect was owing espe- 
cially to Phtinus^ the most distinguished disciple of AmnumiuSf a man of 
intellectual acumen, and formed by nature for abstruse investigation. For 
he taught, first in Persia and afterwards at Rome and in Campania, to vast 
concourses of youth ; and imbodied his precepts in various books, the 
greater part of which have come down to us. (8) 

^ d. It is almost incredible, what a dumber of pupils in a short time 
issued fi*om the school of this man. But among them, no one is more eel. 

(18) Eutebms, Historia Eccles., lib. vi., (3) See PorpAyni Yiu Plotini, republiah- 

cap. 12. ed by /. A. Famciits, in Biblioth. Greca, 

(I) See Histoire Litteraire de la Firance, vol. iv., p. 91. Peter fiay/e, Dictionnaire, 

pv les Moines Benedictins, torn, i., part ii., torn, iii., art Plotin, p. 757 ; and the leanv 

p. 817, dec. ed Ja» Bnuker^ Historia crit. philos., tom 

rS) In Porphyru*» life of Plotinos, cap. ii., p. 817, dec. 
90, p. 188. ed. rabricii. 

Vol. I.— X 
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ebratcd tlian Porphynff a Syrian ; who spread over Sicily and many other 
countries, the system of his m?istcr, enlarged with new discoveries and 
sedulously polished. (4) At Alexandria, almost no other philosophy was 
publicly taught, from the times of Ammonius down to the sixth century. 
It was introduced into Greece by one Fluiarchy who was educated at Al- 
exandria, and who re-established the Academy at Athens, which subse- 
quently embraced many very renowned philosophers who will hereafter 
be mentioned. (5) 

§ 4. The character of this philosophy has already been explained, as 
far as was compatible with the brcvity of this work. It is here proper to 
add, that all who were addicted to it, did not hold the same opinions, but 
differed from each other on several points. This diversity naturally arose 
from that principle, which the whole sect kept in sight ; namely, that truth 
was to be pursued without restraint, and to be gleaned out of all systems. 
Hence the Alexandrian philosophers would sometimes receive, what those 
of Athens would reject. Yet there wxre certain leading doctrines, which 
were fundamental to the system, and which no one that claimed the name 
of a Piatonist, dared to call in question. Such were the doctrines of one 
Grod, the source of all things, of the eternity of the world, of the depend- 
ance of matter on God, of the nature of the soul, of the plurality of Grods, 
of the method of explaining the popular superstitions, and some others. 

§ 5. The estimation in which human learning should be held, was a 
question on which the Christians were about equally divided. For while 
many thought that the literature and writings of the Greeks ought to re- 
ceive attention ; there were others who contended, that true piety and re- 
ligion were endangered by such studies. But gradually the friends of 
philosophy and literature acquired the ascendency. To this issue Origen 
contributed very much ; for having early imbibed the principlcjs of the 
new Platonism, he inauspiciously applied them to theology, and earnestly 
recommended them to the numerous youth who attended on his instruc- 
tions. And the greater the influence of tliis man, which quickly spread 
over the whole Christian world, the more readily was his method of ex- 
plaining the sacred doctrines propagated. Some also of the disciples of 
PloUnus, connected themselves with the Christians, yet retained the leading 
sentiments of their master :(6) and these undoubtedly laboured to dissem- 
inate their principles around them, and to instil them into the minds of the 
iminformed. 

(4) Lu. Holstcnius^ Vita Porphyrii, repub- of this philosopher, that he attached himself 

lishedby Fabricius, inBihlioth. Gr. — ["For- entirely to him. See Plotin,<, ViU, p. 3. 

phyry was first the disciple of Longinus^ au- Eunap., c. 2, p. 17.** — Macl.'] 
thor of the justly celebrated Treatise on the {&) Marinus^ Vita Procli, cap. 11, 12, p 

Sublime. But bavlDg passed from Greece 25, d&e. 

to Rome, where he heard Plotinus, he was (6) Augustiney Epistola Ivi., ad Dioac«r^ 

so charmed with the genius and penetration 0pp., torn, ii., p. 260r 
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CHAPTER II. 

BISTORT OF THE TEACHERS AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

^ 1. Form of Church Government, — ^ 2. "What Rank the Bishop of Rome held in thie 
Century. — ^ 8. Gradual Progress towards a Hierarchy.—^ 4. The Vices of the Cleigy. 
— ^ 6. Hence the Inferior Oniers of the Clergy. — ^ 6. Marriage of the Clergy. Their 
Concubines. — ^ 7. The principal Writers ; Grecian and Oriental. — ^ 8. Latin Writers. 

51. The form of the ecclesiastical constitution and government which 
been introduced, was more and more confirmed and strengthened, 
both as it related to individual churches and in regard to the whole reli- 
gious community. He must be ignorant of the history and the monuments 
of this age, who can deny that a person bearing the title of bishop presided 
over each church in the larger cities, and that he managed its public con- 
cerns with some degree of authority ; yet having the presbyters for his 
council, and taking the voice of the whole people on subjects of consider- 
able moment.(l) It is equally certain, that one bishop in each province 
was pre-eminent over the rest in rank and in certain prerogatives. This 
was necessary for maintaining that consociation of churches, w^iich had 
been introduced in the preceding century, and for the more convenient 
celebration of the councils. Yet it must be added, that the prerogatives 
of these principal bishops were not everywhere accurately ascertained ; 
nor did the bishop of the chief city in a province, always hold the rank of 
first bishop. This also is beyond controversy, that the bishops of Rome, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, as presiding over the primitive and apostolic 
churches in the greater divisions of the empire, had precedence of all oth- 
ers, and were not only often consulted on weighty affairs, but likewise en- 
joyed certain prerogatives peculiar to themselves. 

§ 2. As to the bishop of Rome in particular, he was regarded by Ci/p^ 
rian,(2) and doubtless by otliers likewise, as holding something o( primacy 
in the church. But the fathers who with Cyprian ascribed this primacy 
to the Roman bishop, strenuously contended for the equality of all bishops, 
in respect to dignity and authority ; and disregarding the judgment of the 

(1) Authorities are cited by David BUm- ep. v.» p 11 ; ep. ziii., p. 23; ep. xzviii., 

deUf Apologia pro sententia Hieronimi de p. 39 : ep. zxiv., p. 33 ; ep. zzvii., p. 37, 

episcopis et presbyteris, p. 136, &c. — [and 38. — ^To the objection, that Cyprian did 

still more amply, by James BoUeau, under himself ordain some presbyters and lectors, 

the fictitious name of Claudius Fonteius, in without the consent of his council and the 

his book de antiquo jure presbyterorum in laity, it is answered, that the persons so ad- 

regimine ecclesiastico, Turin, 1676, 12mo. vanced were confessors, who, according to 

The most valuable of these testimonies, are usage, were entitled to ordination without 

from the epistles of Cyprian^ bishop of Car- any previous election. Cyprian^ ep. zxxiv., 

thage, who was a warm advocate for episco* p. 46, 47 ; ep zxxv , p. 48, 49. TertuUian^ 

pal pre eminence, yet did not presume to de- de Anima, c. 55, p. 363. &c. — See Mosheim^ 

termine any question of moment by his own Commcntt. de Reb. Chri&t., dec, p. 575- 

Authority, or without the advice and consent 579. — Tr.J 

of his presbyters, and was accustomed to (2) Cyprian^ ep. Izziii., p. 131 ; ep. Iv., 

Iftke the sense of the whole church on sub- p. 86 ; de Unitate ecclesio, p. 195^ ed. Bft- 

mU of peculiar interest. See Cyprian^ luze. 
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bishop of Rome, whenever it appeared to them incorrect, had no hesitation 
in following their own judgment Of this Cyprian himself gave a striking 
example, in his famous controversy with Stephen, bishop of Rome, con- 
cerning the baptism of heretics. Whoever duly considers and compares 
all their declarations, will readily perceive that this primacy was not a pri- 
macy of power and authority, but only of precedence among associated 
brethren. That is, the primacy of the Romish bishop in regard to the 
whole church, was the same as that of Cyprian in the African church, 
which did not impair at all the equality of the African bishops, or curtail 
their liberties and rights, but merely conferred the right of convoking 
councils, of presiding in them, and admonishing his brethren fraternally, 
and the like.(d) 

§ 3. Yet while the ancient mode of church government seemed in gen- 
eral to remain unaltered, there was a gradual deflection from its rules, and 
an approximation towards the form of a monarchy. For the bishops 
claimed much higher authority and power than before, and encroached 
more and more upon the rights not only of the brotherhood, but also of the 
presbyters. And to give plausibility to these usurpations, they advanced 
new doctrines concerning the church and the episcopal office ; which how- 
ever were so obscure for the most part, that it would seem they did not 
themselves understand them. The principal author of these innovations 
was CypriaUy the most bold and strenuous defender of episcopal power that 
had then arisen in the church. Yet he was not uniform and consistent, 
for in times of difficulty, when urged by necessity, he could give up his 
pretensions, and submit everything to the judgment and authority of the 
church. (4) 



(3) See Stephen Baluze^ Annott. ad Cyp- 
riani Epistt., p. 387, 389, 400, <Stc. And 
esi>ecially Cyprian himsetf, who contends 
strenuously for the perfect eouality of all 
bishops. — Ep.lxxi.,p. 127. [Nam nee Pe- 
trus — vindicavit sibi aliquid insolenter, aut 
arroganter assumpsit ee primatum tenere^ et 
obtemporari a novelUs et postcris sibi opor- 
tere ] — Ep. luiii., p. 137. [Unusquisque 
Episcoporum quod putat faciat, habens ar- 
bitrii sui liberam potestatem ] — Ep. Iv., ad 
Comelium Rom., p. 86. [Cum statutum — 
et equum sit pariter ac justum, ut uniuscu- 
jusque causa illic audiatur, libi est crimen 
admissum, et singulis pastoribus portio gre- 
gis sit adscripts, quam regat unuaquisque et 
gubemet, rationem sui actus Domino reditu- 
rus. — Cyprian'« address at the opening of 
the council of Carthage, A.D. 355, in his 
Works, p. 829, ed. Baluze. Neque enim 
quisquam nostrum Episcopum se esse Epis- 
coporum constituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad 
obeequendi necesaitatem coUegas suos adigit, 
quando habeat omnie Episcopus pro licentia 
libertatis et potestatis sue aibitrium pro- 
pnum, tamque judicari ab alio non possit, 
quam nee ipse potest altenim judicare. Sed 
expectemus universi judicium Domini nostri 
Jesa Chiisti, qui umu et solus habet potesta- 
tem et pMBpooendi noe in ecclesia ras gn- 



bematione, et de actu nostro judieandi. — 
The passages referred to in the preceding 
note, in which Cyprian not very intelBgibly 
speaks of a unity m the church and of a cer- 
tain primacy of the Roman pontiff, must be 
so understood as not to contradict these very 
explicit assertions of the absolute equality of 
all bishops. — See Moskeim^ de Reb. Christ., 
&c., p. 679-687.— Tr. J 

(4) [No man can speak in higher terms 
of the power of bishops, than the arrogant 
Cyprian — that very Cyprian^ who, when not 
fired by any passion, is so condescending to- 
wards presbyters, deacons, and the common 
people. He incidcates, on all occasions, 
that bishops derive their office, not so much 
from their election by the clergy and people, 
as from the attestation and decree of God. 
See ep. Hi., p. 68, 69 ; ep. xlv., p 59 *, ep. 
W., p. 82 ; ep. Ixv., p. 113 ; ep. Ixix , p. 121. 
He regards bishops as the successors of the 
apostles^ ep. xlii., p. 57. So that bishope 
are amenable to none, but to God only; 
while presbyters are amenable to the reli- 
gious society, ep. xL, p. 19. — Deacons were 
created by the bishop ; and therefore they 
can be punished by him alone, without the 
voice of the society, ep Ixv., p. 114. — Bish- 
ops have the same rights with apoetlM, whose 
successors they are. And hence, none but 
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$ 4. This change in the form of ecclesiastical government was followed 
by a corrupt state of the clergy, r For although examples of primitive 
piety and virtue were not wanting, yet many were addicted to dissipation, 
arrogance, voluptuousness, contention, and other vices. This appears dis- 
tinctly from the frequent lamentations of the most credible persons of those 
tiRies.(5) Many bishops now affected the state of princes, and especially 
those who had charge of the more populous and wealthy congregations ; 
for they sat on thrones, surrounded by their ministers, and other ensigns 
of their ghostly power, and perhaps also dazzled the eyes and the minds 
of the populace with their splendid attire. The presbyters imitated the 
example of their superiors, and neglecting the duties of their office, lived 
in indolence and pleasure. And this imboldened the deacons to make en- 
croachments upon the office and the prerogatives of the presbyters. 

§ 5. And hence, in my opinion, originated those minor orders of the 
clergy, which in this century were everywhere added to the bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons. The words suhdeacons, acolythi, ostiarUj lectors^ ex* 
arcutSf and capiatae^ designate officers, which I think the church would 
have never had, if the rulers of it had possessed more piety or true reli- 
gion. But when the honours and prerogatives of the bishops and pres- 
byters were augmented, the deacons also became more inflated, and refused 
to perform those meaner offices to which they once cheerfully submitted. 
Hie offices designated by these new titles, are in great measure explained 
by the words themselves. The exorcists owed their origin to the doctrine 
of the new Platonists, adopted by the Christians, that evil spirits have a 
strong desire afler the human body, and that vicious men are not so much 
impelled to sin by their natural depravity and by the influence of bad ex- 
amples, as by the suggestions of some evil spirit lodging within them. (6) 
The copiatae were employed in the burial of the dead. 



God can Ukc cognizance of their actions, 
ep. Ixiz., p. 121. — The whole church is 
foondcd on the bishop ; and no one is a true 
member of the church, Who is not submissiTe 
to his bishop, ep. Ixix., p. 123. — ^Bishops rep- 
resent ChriMt himself, and govern and judge 
in his name, ep. It., ad Cornel., p. 81, 82. — 
Hence all bishops, in the following ages, 
stjled themselves Vicars of Christ. Sec J. 
BinfhanCs Orig. Eccles., vol. i., p. 81, dec. 
In the ninth century, a bishop of Paris is so 
styled in a letter of Servahts Lupus, ep. 
zciz , p. 149, ed. Baluze. After the ninth 
eentnry, the bishops of Rome assumed the 
ezdusi-ve right to this aa well as ortler hon- 
orary episonwl titles. — Schl. from Mosheimy 
de Rebus Christianor , p. 588, dec] 

(5) OrigetL, Comment, in Matthasum, pt. 
i, 0pp., p. 420, 441, 442. Eusehius, His- 
toria Eccles., lib. viii., cap. 1. p. 291, and 
others. [Cyprian, in many of his epistles. 
—TV.] 

(6) See J. Oodofredus, ad Codicem The- 
odosianam, torn, vi., p. 48. [Several of the 
Catholic writers, as e. g.^BaronhiSt BeUaV' 
mm, and Sehelsirate, believed these minor 
erdeiB of the clergy were instituted by the 



apostles. But some of the most learned wri- 
ters of fhe Romish communion, and the Prot- 
estants generally, maintain that they were 
first instituted m the third century. 8ee 
Cardinal Bona, Rerum Liturgicar., 1. i., c. 
25, ^ 16, 17. Morin^ de Ordinatione, pt. iii., 
Ezerc. 14, c. 1. and BinghanCs Oriff. Ec- 
cles.. vol. i. G. J. Planck, Gesch. der 
christl. kirchl. Gesellschafts-Verfanung., vol. 
i., p. 143-149. Not one of these oraers is 
even named by any writer who lived before 
TertuUian ; nor are all of them named by 
him. Cyprian, in the middle of the tkira 
century, mentions hypodiaconi, acolythi, and 
lectores. See his Epp., 14, 24, 86, 42, 49, 
79, ed. Baluz. And Cornelius, bp. of Rome, 
contemporary with Cyprian, in an epistle 
which is preserved by Eusebius, H. E., vi., 
c. 43, represents his church as embracing 
46 presbyters, {irpetrBvTfpsc) i 7 deacons, 
{dtaKovttc); 7subdeacons,(vTod£oitov«f); 4t 
acolythi, (dxoXtf^cff ) : and exorcists, ( j^opsi- 
^(tcy, readers, (avayvoca^), with doorkeepers, 
(wvAupoif), together ?2 — The particular 
functions of these inferior orders are but im* 
perfectly defined by the writers of the third 
century. From the epistles of Cyprian above 
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§ 6. Marriage was allowed to all the clergy, from the highest rank to 
the lowest. Yet those were accounted more holy and excellent, who lived 
in celibacy. For it was the general persuasion, that those who lived in 
wedlock were muchjfnore exposed tj the assaults of evil spirits than oth- 
ers :(7) and it was of immense importance to the Christian cause that no 
impure or malignant spirit should assail the mind or the body of one who 
was to instruct and govern others. Such persons therefore wished, if pos- 
sible, lo have nothing to do with conjugal life. And this many of the 
clergy, especially in Africa, endeavoured to accomplish with the least vio • 
lence to their inclinations ; for they received into their house, and even to 
their beds, some one of those holy females who had vowed perpetual chas- 
tity^ affirming however, most religiously, that they had no disgraceful in- 
tercourse with these holy sisters.(8) These concubines were by the 
Greeks called avvetadicTOL, and by the Latins mtdieres subintroduciae. 
Many of the bishops indeed sternly opposed this shameful practice ; but it 
was a long time before it was wholly abolished. 

§ 7. Of the writers of this century the most distinguished for the celeb- 
rity of his name and for the extent of his writings, was Origen^ a presbyter 
and catechist of Alexandria, a man truly great, and a luminary to the 
Christian world. Had his discernment and the soundness of his judgment 
been equal to his genius, his piety, his industry, his erudition, and his other 
accomplishments, he would deserve almost unbounded commendation. As 
he is, all should revere his virtues and his raerits,(9) — The second was 



cited, it appears that subdcacons and acoly- 
thi, singly or together, were frequently the 
bearers of public letters to and from bishops ; 
and that readers were employed to read the 
ecriptural lessons in time of public worship. 
The writers and councils of the fourth centu« 
Ty describe more fully the duties of all these 
petty officers. — Tr.] 

(7) Forp/iyrius, irepi uKOxv^y lib. iv., p. 
417. 

(8) See H. Dodwcll^ Diss, tertia Cyprian- 
ica ; and Lud. Anl. Muratoriust Diss, de 
Synisactis et A^apetis, in his Anecdola Grae- 
ca, p. 218 ; Stcph. BaluzCf ad Cypriani 
Epistol., p. 5, 12, and others. —[This shame- 
ful practice commenced anterior to this cen- 
tury. Slight allusions to it arc found in the 
Shepherd of Hennas and in Teriullian ; but 
the first distinct mention of it is in Cyprian, 
who inveighs severely against it in some of 
his epistles. — It is to be remembered, that 
none but virgin sisters in the church, and 
they under a vow of perpetual chastity, be- 
came avvetauKroi. Witl these some of the 
single clergy attempted to live, in the manner 
in which certain married people then lived, — 
dwelling and even sleeping together, but 
with a mutual agreement to have no conjugal 
intercourse. Such connexions they consid- 
ered as a marriage of souls, without the mar- 
riage of bodies. Sec Moshcim, de Rebus 
Cltfistianor., &c., p. 599, <Stc. — Tt.'\ 

(9) See P. D. Huel, Origeniana, a learn- 



ed and valuable work ; Lud. Doucin, Histoire 
d'Origene et des movemens arrivees dans 
Tegliseau sujet de sa doctrine, Paris, 1700, 
8vo ; and Baylc, Dictionnaire, torn, iii., art 
Origene; and many others. — [Origen, sur- 
named Adamantitu^ was an Alexandrian 
Greek, bom of Christian parents A.D. 186. 
His father Leomdas was a man of letters, a 
devout Christian, and took great pains with 
the education of his son, especially in the 
holy scriptures, some portion of which he 
required him daily to commit to memory. 
His education, begun under his father, was 
completed under Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
the philosopher AmmoniuM Saccas. Ori 
gen was distinguished for precocity of ge 
nius, early piety, and indefatigable industry. 
When his father suffered martyrdom A.D. 
202, Origcn, then 17 years old, was eager to 
suffer with him, but was prevented by his 
mother. He wrote to his father in prison, 
exhorting him to steadfastness in the faith, 
and to be unsolicitous sbout his family. The 
whole property of the family was confiscated, 
and OrigCHy with his widowed mother and 
six younger sons, were left in poverty. But 
the persecution having exterminated or driv- 
en away all the Christian schoolmasters. Or- 
igen found no difficulty in procuring a school, 
for which his talents so well qualified him. 
The next year, A.D. 203, Demetriwt, bp. of 
Alexandria, advanced him to the mastership 
of the catechetic school, though he was then 
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JuKus AfricanuSf a very learned man, most of whose labours and works 



but 18 years old. His talents as an instxuct- 
«r, his emineut piety, and his assiduous at- 
tention to those who suflfered in the persecu- 
tion, procured him high reputation and nu- 
merous friends among the Christians; but 
his great success in making converts to 
Christianity and forming his pupils to be in- 
telligent and devoted Christians, rendered 
htm odious to the pagans, who watched about 
his house and bunted him through the city, 
in order to assassinate him. The austerity 
of his hfe was great. He ied on the coars- 
est fare, went barefoot, and slept on the 
ground. He spent the whole day in teaching 
and in active duties, and devoted most of the 
night to his private studies and to devotion. 
About this time he sold his large and valua- 
ble collection of pagan authors, for a perpet- 
ual income of four oboli (about seven cents) 
per diem, which he regarded as a competent 
support. Construing the passage in Matth. 
xix., 12, literally, be emasculated himself, in 
order to avoid temptation in his intercourse 
with his female pupils. About the year 212, 
he made a short visit to Rome. On his re- 
turn ho took his former pupil Heraclas to be 
his assistant in the school, so that he might 
devote more time to theology and the expo- 
sition of the Scriptures. Many learned per- 
sons, }>agan8 and herclics, were converted by 
him ; and among them, AmbroxCj a Valenti- 
nian and a man of wealth, who became a 
liberal patron of Origen, and at last died a preaching, and in composing books cxplana- 



Dcmctriua assembled two councils against 
him, the first of which banished Oiigen from 
Alexandria, and the second deprived him of 
his clerical ofTicc. Demetrius also wrote 
letters to Rome and elsewhere, to excite odi« 
um against this unoffending man. Heraclas 
now succeeded him in the school at Alexan- 
dria, and Origen retired, A.D. 231, to Coes- 
area in Palestine. Here he resumed his 
office of instructor, and continued to write 
expositions of the Bible. But in the year 
235, a persecution in Palestine obliged him 
to flee to Cesarea in Cappadocia, where h« 
lived concealed for two years. After his 
return to Palestine, he visited Athens ; and 
about the vear 244, was called to attend a 
council at Bostra in Arabia, against Bcn/Uus 
bp. of that place, who was heretical in re- 
spect to the pcrsoTuU existence of Christ 
previous to his incarnation. Origen con- 
verted him to the orthodox faith. Vemetrp- 
us his persecutor died A.D. 2.32, and was 
succeeded by Heraclas, a disciple of Origen, 
after whom Dionysiiis the Great filled the 
see of Alexandria from A.D. 248 to 265. 
The persecution of Origen died with his per- 
sonal enemy Detnelrius ; and he was greatly 
beloved and honoured by all around him till 
the day of his death. His residence was now 
fixed at Cesarea in Palestine ; but he occa- 
sionally visited other places. His lime was 
occupied in an extensive correspondence, in 



martyr. In the year 215, the persecution 
under Caracalla obliged Origen to flee from 
Alexandria. He retired to Cssarea in Pal- 
estine, where he was received with high re- 
spect ; and though not even a deacon at that 
time, the bishops of Ciesarea and Jerusalem 
allowed him to expound the Scriptures pub- 
licly in their presence. The next year, De- 
meirrus called him back to Alexandria and 
to his mastership of the catechetic school. 
About this time an Arabian prince invi- 
ted him to his court, to impart to him Chris- 
tian instruction. A fterwards, Mammaea the 
mother of the emperor Alexander ScveruSt 
sent for him to Antioch, in order to hear him 
preach. In the year 228, he was publicly 
called to Achats, to withstand the heretics 
who disturbed the churches there. On his 
return through Palestine, Tkeoetislus bp. of 
Cssarea, and Alexander bp. of Jerusalem, 
who had before treated him with marked at- 
tention, ordained him a presbyter, to the great 
offence of Demetrius, who was envious of 
the growing reputation of his catechist De- 
metrius had little to object against Origen, 
except that he was a eunuch, and that foreign 
bishops bad no right to ordain his layman. 
Controversy ensued, and in the yew 330, 



tory of the Bible, and in defence of Christi- 
anity. Against the more learned pagana 
and the heretics of those times, he was a 
champion that had no eaual; he was also 
considered as a devout atm exemplary Chris- 
tian, and was, beyond question, tne first bib- 
lical scholar of the age. He was master of 
the literature and the science of that aae, 
which he valued only as subservient to the 
cause of Christ ; but he was more skilful in 
employing them against pigans and hero- 
tics, than in the explanation and confirma- 
tion of the truths of revelation. In the latter 
part of his life, during the Decian persecu- 
tion A.D. 250, he was imprisoned for a con- 
siderable time, and came near to martyrdom, 
which he showed himself willing to meet. 
He was however released, but his sufferings 
in prison, added to his intense literary la^ 
hours, had broken down his constitution, 
and he died A.D. 254, at Tyre, in the 69th 
vear of his age. — His winning eloquence, 
his great learning, his amiable temper, and 
his reputation for sincere and anient piety, 
gave him immense influence, especially 
among the well-informed and the higher 
classes in society. No man, since the apos- 
tles, bad been more indefatigable, and no 
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are lost. (10) The name of Hippolytus ranks very high among both the 

inteoded especially for the learned. A col- 
lection of Origen's Scholia, and acatt^ed 
remaiks on Scripture, compiled by Basil the 
Great and Gregory Nazianzen, is extant, 
bearine; the title of ^^oKoXla. A large part 
of his Homilies and Commentaries are wnol- 
ly lost, and some of the others have come to 
us only in the Jjatin translation of Rujmut. 
— The earlier editions of Origen*s works are 
chiefly in Latin, and of little value. P. D, 
Huety a Benedictine monk, first published, 
A.D. 1668, in S vols, fol., the expository 
works of Origen, Greek and Latin, wt^ 
notes, and a valuable introduction entitled 
Origeniana- Bern, de Montfaucan, another 
Benedictine, collected and published what 
remains of his Hezapla and Tetnpla, Paris, 
1714, 2 vols. fol. But the best edition of 
all his works, except the Hexapla, is that of 
the Benedictines Charles and Charles Vvh 
cent, de la Rue, Paris, 1733-59, 4 vob. foL 
— ^The text of this edition, Gr. and I^at., with- 
out the notes and dissertations, was repub- 
lished by Obcrthiir, Wurtxburg. 1780-93, 15 
vols. 8vo. — The principal imxlern writers 
concerning Origen, besides Huet and the de 
la Rues^ are TUlenunU, Mem. a THist. dt 
I'Eglise, torn. iii.. p. 216-264. BayU, Diet., 
art. Origene; Cave^ Hist. Lit., vol. i., p. 
112, &c. Lardner, Credibility, pt. ii., voL 
ii., p. 161, &c. Haloiz^ Defence of Origen ; 
Doucin, Histoire d'Oriseno, Paris, 1700, 
8vo. Mosheim, de Keb. Christ., p. 605- 
680 ; Schroeckh^ Kircbengesch., vol. iv., p. 
29-145. Neander, Kircbengesch., vol. i., 
part iii., p. 1 172-1 214. Milner's account of 
Origen. Eccl. Hist., cent. iii.,ch. 5, 6, 15, is 
not impartial. — TV.] 

(10) {Jidius Afrtcanus, lor erudition, and 
as an interpreter of scripture, is ranked with 
Clemens Alex, and Orifren; by SocrateSf 
Hist. Eccles, I. ii., c. :». The best ac- 
count of tills dtstingnishetl man, is derived 
from EusebiuSf Hist. Ecvlus . vi., c. 31, 
and Jerome^ de VMris illustr., c. 63. He was 
probably of Nicopolis. once called Emmaus, 
m Judea, and is8np[>Otfed to have died, whea 
a man in years, about A.D. 2:52. — Of his 
life little is known, except that he once vis- 
ited Alexandria, to confer with Heraclas, 
head of the catechetic nchool after Origen ; 
and that, the city of Nicopolis having been 
burned about A.D. 221, Afiieanut was 
sent as envoy to the emperor, with a peti- 
tion that it might he rebuilt. — His principal 
work was Annals of the world, from the cre- 
ation down to .\.D. 221. in fivo Books. 
This work, of which only fragments now 
remain, was highly esteemed by the ancients, 
and was the basis of many similar works, 
namely, the Chronicons of Ev^ehius, S^Mf 



one had done more to diffuse knowledge and 
make the Christian community intelligent, 
united, and respectable in the view of man- 
kind. He was in general orthodox, accord- 
ing to the standard of that age ; but, unfet- 
tered in his speculations and unguarded in 
his communications, he threw out some 
crude opinions, which the next age gathered 
up and blazoned abroad, and for which he 
was accounted by some a heretic. The 
mincipal errors ascribed to him, are derived 
from his four Books -ifepH apx^^t (^ princip- 
Utf on the first principles of human knowl- 
edge), and are ( 1 ) the pre-existence of ha- 
man souls, and their incarceration in mate- 
rial bodies, for offences committed in a for- 
mer state of being : (2) the pre-existence of 
Christ's human soul, and its union with the 
divine nature anterior to the incarnation of 
Christ : (3) the transformation of our ma- 
terial bodies into ethereal ones, at the res- 
arrection : (4) the 6nal recovery of all men 
and even devils, through the mediation of 
Christ. — Origen could number among his 
pupils many eminent martyrs and divines, 
among whom Firmilianus of Cappadocia, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus^ and Dionysius the 
Great, bp. of Alexandria, are best known 
at the present day. — His life and history 
are best related by Easebius^ Hist. EccL, 
lib. vi., passim ; and by Jerome, de Viris 
Illustr., can. 55, and ep. 41 or 65. The 
united work of Famphtlas and Eusebius 
in defence of Origen, in six Books, is un- 
fortunately lost, except the first book, of 
which we have a translation by Rufinns. 
Epiphanius, Haeres. 64, gives a philippic 
upon Origen and his followers. Pkahus, 
Biblioth. cxviii., affords us some knowledge 
of his lost works. — Orieen. was a most volu- 
minous writer. Bvsehius savs he collected 
100 Epijlies of Origen ; and that when 60 
years old, Origen permitted stenographers to 
write down his extempore discourses. — Be- 
sides these he composed eight Books ai^ainst 
Celtus, in defence of (Christianity, which are 
still extant ; four Books KCfu upxCrv, extant 
in a Latin translation by Rujinus ; ten Books 
entitled Stroinata, which are lost : his Hex- 
apla and Tetrapla, of which little remains ; 
and tracts on prayer, martyrdom, and the 
resurrection. But his principal works are ex- 
positions of the scriptures. It is said he 
wrote on every book in the Bible, except the 
Apocalypse. His allegorical mode of inter- 
preting scripture is described by Mosheim, 
m the next chapter. JOrigKtC* expositions 
are of three kinds ; (1) Homilies, or popu- 
lar lectures ; (2) Commentsries, divided into 
Books, which are full, elaborate, and learn- 
ed expositions ; (3) Scholia, or short notes. 
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writers and the martyrs; but his history is involved in much obscuri. 
ty.(ll) The writings now extant bearing the name of this great man, 
are not without season regarded by many as being either spurious or at 
least corrupted. Gregory^ bishop of New Ccesarea [in Pontus], was sur- 
named Thaumaturgy^, on account of the numerous and distinguished mir- 
acles which he is said to have wrought. But few of his writings are now 
extant ; his miracles are questioned by many at the present day. (12) I 



eeil'uif Malalat Theophanes, Cedrentu, and 
others. He was autnor of a letter to Arit- 
tides f reconciling the two genealogies of our 
Saviour. Of this work we have a long ex- 
tract in Eiisebius, Hist. Eccl., i.| 7, and a 
fragment in RcutlCt Reliquiae Sacrae, vol. 
ii., p. 116. Africaanu supposed Matthew 
to give the true descent of JoBeph from Da- 
vid by Sofmnon, and Luke to give his legal 
descent from the same by iVo/Aon, accord- 
ing to the law for raising np seed to a de- 
ceased brother. Jacob and Heliy the two 
reputed fathers of Joseph, he supposed, were 
half-hrothertf having the same mother, but 
different fathers ; and Heli dying childless, 
Jacob married hie widow and begat Joseph^ 
whom the law accounted as the son of the 
deceased Heli. — Another letter of Africor 
nuSf addressed to Origetij is still extant in 
the works of Origen, vol. i., p. 10-12, ed. 
de la Rue. The object of this letter is, to 
prove the history of Susannah spurious, and 
the work of some person much youncer than 
Daniel. His chief argument is, tnat the 
writer makes Daniel play upon the Greek 
words axivoc and Trpivof, in verses 54, 55, 
58, 59, while examining the witnesses 
a^nst Susannah. — Eusenus and others as- 
cribe to Africanus another and larger work, 
entitled Kearoi. It is a miscellany, and un- 
worthy of a Christian divine. Valesius 
thinks Eutebiut mistook, attributing the 
work of some pagan bearing the same name, 
to this Christian father. Others suppose it 
might have been written by A/ricanus, in 
bis youth, or before his conversion. Many 
fragments of it have been collected by The- 
venotf and published in bis Collection of the 
writings of the ancient Greek mathemati- 
cians, Paris, 1693, fol.— Tr.] 

(11) llie Benedictine monks have, with 
great labour and erudition, endeavoured to 
dispel this darkness. See Histoire Litter. 
de la France, torn, i., p. 361, dec, Paris, 
1733, 4to.— [Both Etuehius, Hist. Eccles., 
▼i., c. 30, 22. and Jeromet de Viris Illustr., 
c. 61, make him to have flourished in the 
reign of Severwj A.D. 222, du:., and to have 
been a bishop, but of what city they could 
not learn. Subsequent writers were divided, 
■ome representing him as an Arabian bishop, 
and others as bishop of Ostia near Rome, 
whence he is sumamed Portuetuis. Per- 

VoL. L— Y 



haps he spent part of his life in the East, and 
part in the West. That he was a martyr, 
IS generally conceded : though the poem of 
PiiidetUius on the martyrdom of Hippolytue, 
refers to another person, who was a Roman 
presbyter. — EysebiuSf 1. c, ffives this ac- 
count of his writings : ** Besides many other 
works, he wrote a treatise concerning Eas- 
ter, in which he describes the succession of 
events, and proposes a paschal cycle of 16 
years ; the worx terminates with the first 
year of the emperor Alexander," (Severus, 
A.D. 222). "His other writings which 
have reached me, are these : on the Hexae- 
meron'* (Gen., ch. i.); **on what follows 
the Hexaemeron ; against Marcion ; on the 
Canticles ; on parts of Ezekiel ; concerning 
Easter ; against all the heresies.'' Besides 
these, Jerome mentions his Commentaries on 
Exodus, Zechariah, the Psalms, Isaiah, Dan- 
iel, the Apocalypse, Proverbs, and Ecclesi- 
astes ; and tracts concerning Saul and the 
witch, Antichrist, the resurrection ; and his 
discourse in praise of our I^ord and Saviour. 
Some other works of Hippolylut are enu- 
merated in an inscription on the base of his 
statue, dug up near Home in the year 1561 ; 
also by Photius, Biblioth., I^o. 121 and 122 ; 
and JEbedjesus, in Ateemani^ Biblioth. Ori- 
ent., tom. iii., pt. i. His Paschal Cycle is 
his only work that has come down to us en- 
tire. The dialogue concerning Chriei and 
Antichrist, still extant, if really his, does 
him little credit as a theologian. The con- 
cluding part of his work against all the her- 
esies, still remains, and gives us the best ac- 
count we have, though a lame one, of the 
heresy of Noelus. — All that remains of him, 
genuine and adulterated, and all that is as- 
cribed to him, are well edited by Fahricivs^ 
in two thin volumes fol., Hamb., 1716-18. 
— For a more full account of him and his 
writings, besides the Histoire Lilt, de la 
France, and Fahricius, ad Hippol Opera, 
see Tillemontt Memoires a I'Hist. Eccles., 
tom. iii., p. 104 and 309, &c. Cave, Hist. 
Lit., vol. 1., p. 102, dtc. Lardner, Credib., 
pt. ii., vol. ii., p. 69, drc. Schroeckh^ Kir- 
chengesch., vol. iv., p. 1 54^ dec. Neander, 
Kirchcng., vol. i., pt. iii., p. 1 147, dtc. — TV.] 
(12) See Anton, van DaUt Preface to his 
book de Ovaculis, p. 6. ISchroeckhf Kir- 
chengesck, vol. ii., p. 351, dec , and p. 880 
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could wish that many writings of Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, were 
now extant ; for the few fragments which have reached us, show that he 
was a man of distinguished wisdom and mildness of disposition, and prove 
that the ancients used no flattery when they styled him Dionysius the 
Gre(U.{l3) Methodius was a man of piety, and had some weight of char- 

-^93, and Lardner^ Credibilitv, pt. ii., vol. 
ii., p. 460, &c. — Gregory of New Ciesarea 
in Pontus, whose original name was Thto- 
doruSt was born of heaihen parents at New 
Cnsarea near the beginning of this century. 
His family was wealthy and respectable. 
After the death of his father, which was 
when he was fourteen years old^ his mother 
and the children became nominally Chria- 
tians. But Gregory was a stranger to the 
Bible, and ambitious to make a figure in the 
world. About the year 231, he left Pontus, 
intending to study law in the famous law 
school at Berytus, but meeting with Origen 
at CsBsarea, he was induced to change his 
purpose. He applied himself to the study 
of the Bible, was biCptized, assumed the 
name of Gregory^ and continued under the 
instruction of Origen eight years, except that 
he fled to Alexandria for a short time to 
avoid persecution. He was now a devoted 
Christian, and a roan of great promise. On 
leaving Origen, he composed and read in a 
public assembly an eulogy on his instructor, 
m which he gives account of his own past 
life and of the manner in which Origen had al- 
lured him to the study of the scriptures, and 
changed all his view's. Taking an affection- 
ate leave of his master, he returned to Pon- 
tus, and became bishop of his native city, 
New Cssarea, where he spent the remain- 
der of his life. He was a laborious and 
successful pastor, and highly respected for 
his talents and piety, as well as for numer- 
ous miracles which he is said to have wrought. 
When created bishop, he found but seven- 
teen Christians in his very populous diocese. 
>Vhen he died, there was only about the 
same number of pagans in it. He and his 
flock endured persecution in the year 250. 
He attended the flrst council of Antioch, 
against Paul of Samosau in the year 264 
or 265, and died soon after. — Some account 
of him is siven by EustbivLs^ Hist. Eccles., 
vi., 30, and viL, 14, 28. Jerome^ de Viris 
niustr., c. 65, and £p. ad Magnum. But 
his great eulogists among the ancients, were 
the two brothers Basil the Great, and Greg- 
ory Nyssen, whose grandmother sat under 
the ministry of Greg. Thaum., and furnished 
her grandchildren with an account of him. 
Batu speaks of him in his book on the Holy 
Spirit, and in his Epistles, No. 28, 1 10, 204, 
207, or 62, 64, 75, 63 ; and Nvasen^ in his 
life of Gregory Thaum., inter 0pp. Greg. 
Nys., torn, iii., p. 536, dec. Among the 



modems who give us his history, and enu- 
merate his works, see Tillemonfy Memoircs 
— a I'Hist. Eccl , torn, iv., p. 131, &c., and 
Notes suf St. Greg. Thaum., p. 47. Dn 
Pin^ Nov. Biblioth. des Aut. Eccles., torn, 
i., p. 184, dec. FabrieiuSf Biblioth. Gr., 
vol. v., p. 247, &c. CavCy Hist. Lit., vol. i. 
A. Neander, Kirchengesch., vol. i., p. 1224, 
&c. Schroeckhj ubi supra, Lard.^ ubi su- 
pra, and Milnert Eccles. Hist., cent, iii., ch. 
18. — The only genuine works of Gregory, 
that are extant, are his Eulogy on Origen^ 
which has been mentioned ; a Paraphrase 
on Ecclesiaites ; a short Confession of faith, 
(the last part of which some have ques- 
tioned); and a Letter, containing counsel 
for the treatment of the lapsed. — The spuri- 
ous works attributed to him, are. Capita xii. 
de Fide, with anathemas; — in Annuntia- 
tionem Sanctissimae — Marine Sermones 
trcs ; in Sancta Theophania, sive de appari- 
tione Dei, ct Christi Baptismo, Sermo ; de 
Anima disputatio ad Tatianam ; Expositio 
Fidri, (7 Kara fitpoc ^w), relating only to 
the Trinity. — All these were collected and 
published, with learned notes, by Gerard 
Vossius, Mayence, 1604, 4io, and Paris, 
1622, fol., with the works of Macarius, flo- 
sU of Seleucia, and a tract of Zonaras, sub- 
joined — Tr.] 

(13) The history of Dtonyxtttt is carefully 
written by Jin. Basnage, Histoire de TEglise, 
tome i., livr. ii., cap. 5, p. 68. — [He was 
probably bom of heathen parents, but early 
converted to the Christian faith by Origen, 
under whom he had his education at Alex- 
andria. He became a presbyter there ; and 
succeeded Heraclas, as head of the cate- 
chetic school, about the year 232, and on 
the death of Heraclas, A.D. 248, he again 
succeeded him in the episcopal chair, which 
he filled till his death in the year 265. Wo 
know little of his history while a catechist, 
except that he then read carefully all the 
works of heretics and pagans, and made him- 
self master of the controversies of the day. 
{Euseb.jH.'E.,\ih. vii.,c. 7). As a bishop he 
was uncommonly laborious and faithful. He 
lived in stormy times, was called to almost 
continual contests with errorists, and had 
little rest from persecution, in which he and 
his flock suffered exceedingly. These suf- 
ferings are described in the copious extracts 
from his writing, preserved by Ewsehvas, in 
his Eccles. History, book vi. and vii. In 
the year 349, the pagans of Alexandria made 
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acter ; but the few works of his yet remaining, prove him not to havfi 
been a man of an accurate and discriminating mind.(14) 



insurrection against the Christians, murdered 
several, assaulted, and plundered, and drove 
into hiding-places most of the rest. The 
next year the general persecution under 
Deeiu9 commenced, and Di07ty*ius was 
under arrest, and suffered much, with his 
flock, for a year and a half. Soon after his 
release, the pestilence hegan to lay waste 
the church and the city, and did not entirely 
cease till the end of twelve years. About 
the same time, Nepos an Egyptian bishop, 
embraced and disseminated millenarian }>rin- 
ciples ; but was at length reclaimed by Dio- 
nysiu9. The warm contest respecting the 
rebaptism of converted heretics, about the 
year 256, was submitted by both parties to 
him, and drew forth several able productions 
from his pen. Not long after, he had to 
withstand the Sabellians, in a long and ar- 
duous controversy. In the year 257, the 
persecution under Valerian convmenced; 
and for about two years, Dionysius was in 
banishment, transported f^rom place to place, 
and subjected to great sufferings. After his 
return, in the year 260, there was insurrec- 
tion among the pagans, and civil war and 
famine raged at Alexandria. Scarcely was 
quiet restored, when this aged and faithful 
servant of God was solicited to aid in the 
controversy against Paul of Samosata. His 
infirmities prevented his attending the coun- 
cil of Antioch in 265, where Pam was con- 
demned ; but he wrote his judgment of the 
controversy, sent it to the council, and died 
soon after, in the close of that year. — In his 
controversy with the Sabellians, he was — to 
say the least — ^unfortunate. For in his zeal 
to maintain a personal distinction between 
the Father and the Son, he let drop expres- 
sions which seemed to imply, that the latter 
was of another and an inferior nature to the 
former. This led the Sabellians to accuse 
him of heresy ; and a council assembled at 
Rome, called on him to explain his views. 
He replied in several books or letters, ad- 
dressed to Dionysius bishop of Rome, which 
pretty well satisfied his contemporaries. 
Afterwards, when the Arians claimed him, 
Athanasius came forth in vindication of his 
orthodoxy. Dr. Mosheim, (de Rebus Chris- 
tianor., p. 696, dec), supposes that Dio- 
nysius differed from the orthodox on the one 
hand, and from Sabellius on the other, in the 
following manner. They all agreed, that in 
Jesus Christ, two natures^ the human and 
the divine, were united. The orthodox 
maintained, that both natures constituted 
but one person^ and denied personality to 
the human nature. Sabellius admitted the 
nnion of two natcqrea in Christ, but denied 



personality to his divine nature. Dionysius 
distinguished two persons^ as well as two 
natures in Christ ; and affirnied that the ac- 
tions and sufferings of the human nature 
conUI not be predicated of the divine nature. 
— NataJis Alexander has a dissertation (Hist. 
Ecclcs., ssecul. iii.. Diss xix ), in vindication 
of the orthodoxy, though not of all the phra- 
seology of Dionysius. — For a knowledge of 
the life and writings of Dionysius, the chief 
original sources are Etisebius, Hist. Eccles., 
I. vi., c. 29, 35, 40-42, 44-46 ; 1. vii., c. 1, 
4-11, 20-28. Praepar. Evang., I. xiv., c. 
23-27. Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 69, and 
Prefatio ad Lib. 18, Comment, in Esaiam ; 
Athanasius, de Scntcntia Dionysii ; and de 
Synodi Nicaenae Decretis ; Basil, dr Spiritu 
Sancto, c. 29. Epist. ad Amphiloch., and 
Epist. ad Maxim>nn. — Of his works, only 
two short compositions have come to us en- 
tire ; namely, his very sensible letter to iVio- 
vatian, (apud Eusebii Hist. Eccles., vi., 
45), -and bis Epistola Canonica ad BasiH- 
dem, in which he gives his opinion respecting 
the proper hour for terminating the fast be- 
fore Easter, and the obligation of Christians 
to observe certain Jewish laws respecting 
personal uncleannesscs. But we have val- 
uable extracts from many of his letters and 
books. Easebius gives portions of the fol- 
lowing; namely, his epistle to Germanus, 
^ving account of his flight and sufferings 
m the Decian persecution. (H. E., vi., «), 
and vii., 1 1 .) — Ep. to Fabius bishop of An- 
tioch, describing the sufferings of his flock 
in the same persecution. (H. E., vi., 40- 
42, 44.) — Ep. to Hermammon, on the char- 
acters of the emperors Deeius and Valerian. 
(H. E., vii., 1, 10, 23.)— Ep. to Stephen 
bishop of Rome, on the peace after the per- 
secution of Gallus. (H. E., vii., 4, 6.) — Ep. 
to Dorrdtius and Didymus, describing the 
Decian persecution at Alexandria, (H. £., 
vii , ll.y—Ep. to Hierax, describing the se- 
dition at Alexandria, (H. E.,vii., 21.)— Ep. 
to Sixtus bishop of Rome, on rebaptism oi 
heretics^ and on the Sabellians, (H. E., vii. 
5, 6.) — Another ep. to the same, on rebap- 
tism, &c., (H. E., vii., 9.)— Ep. to PMe- 
man, a Roman presbyter, on the same sub- 
ject, (H. E., vii., 7.) — Ep. to Dionysiua^ 
then a presbyter at Rome, on the same sub- 
ject, and concerning Novatian, (H. £., vii., 
7, 8.) — Two Books against Nepos and the 
Millenarians, on the promises to the saints 
in the Apocaljrpse, the nature of that book, 
and its author, (H. E., vii., 24, 25.)— Ep. to 
his own flock, after the plague, consolatory) 
(H. E,, vii., 22.)— Libri iv. de Natnra, 
against Epicurean doctrines, dedicated to 
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§ 6. Of the Latin* writers of this century, Cyprian bishop of Carthage, 
deservedly stands first* The epistles and tracts of this distinguished and 
eloquent man, breathe such a spirit of ardent piety, that almost no one 
can read them without feeling his soul stirred within him. Tet Cyprian 
would doubtless have been a better writer, if he had been less studious of 
rhetorical ornaments, and a better bishop, if he had been more capable of 
controlling his temper and of discriminating between truth and error.(15) 



ais lOii, {EuMeb., Pnep. ET&Dg., ziv., 23- 
97.)—Athana9iiii also flivefl extracts fr9m 
▼trioas of hie woiks.— %u«eftn» meDtions 
•evenl works of Dionysiust from which he 
pTOs no extracts, (H. £., vi., 46, and vii., 
36) ; namely, Epistles to the brethren in 
Egypt, de roenitentia — to Cornelius bishop 
of Home, de Pcenitentia — ^to his oum churchy 
a monitory epistle — to Origen, on Martyr- 
dom — to the brethren of Laodicea — ^to the 
brethren in Armenia — ^to Comelhu bishop 
of Rome, concerning Novatian — ^to the 
brethren c/ RonUf three epistles conceminff 
the office of a deacon, concerning peace, and 
de Pcenitentia — to the confeeeare at Rome, 
who favoured Novatian — to the same, after 
they returned to the church, two letters — to 
Sixtus and the church at Rome, on rebaptism, 
dec. — to Dionyeitu o/RonUy concerning Lur 
cuin—and vanoas Paschal Episttes, (a spe- 
cies of pastoral letters), addressed to Fta- 
vius — to Domitius and Didymus — to his own 
presbyters — to his flock, aitor the persecution 
of Valerian — to the brethren in Jagypty dec.] 
(14) [MethodiuSf Patarensis, Eubulius, 
was bp. of Olympus, or of Patara, in Lycia, 
and afterwards of Tyre. He lived during 
the last half of the third century ; and died a 
martyr, at Chalcis in Greece, probably A.D. 
311, during the Diocletian persecution. Je- 
romCf (de Viris Illustr., c. 83), ranks him 
among the popular writers, and commends 
him especially for the neatness of his style ; 
b«t Socrates, (in his Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. 
13), represents him as one of those low and 
contemptible scribblers, who endeavour to 
bring themselves into notice by assailing the 
characters of their superiors. His works, as 
enumerated by Jerome^ ^xe {!) Two Books 
against Porphyry, (a large work, now lost) 
--(2) Feast of the Ten Virgins, (a dialogue 
of pious females, in praise of celibacy. It is 
still extant, though perhaps corrupted ; but 
it does its author little credit)— (3) On the 
resurrection of the body, against Origen, 
opus egregium. (It is but an indifferent 
work ; much of it is preserved by Epiphor 
nius, Haeres. Ixiv. Photius, Bibl. ccxxxiv., 
6u;.)— (4) On the Witch of Endor, against 
Origen; (not extant)— (5) On free will (and 
the origin of evil ; not from matter, but from 
abuse of human liberty. Extracts from it 
remain) — (6) Commentaries on Genesis and 



Canticles, (almost whoHy lost) — (7) Many 
other popular works, (not described by Je- 
rome). — The works of Methodius, so far as 
they remain, were edited with thoee of Am- 
philochius and Andreas Cretensis, by Fran- 
cis Combefis, Paris, 1644, fol. But the 
Feast of Virgins first appeared in the original 
Greek, in Combefis, Auctar. noviss. Bibuoth. 
Patr. Gr»c., part i. — Several discourses of 
the yovaagei Methodius, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople in the 9th century, have been ascribed 
to the senior Methodius. — Tr.J 

(16) [Thascius CtecHius Cyprianus was 
bom of heathen parents, and probably about 
the year 200, at Carthage in Africa. He 
was rather dissipated, but was a man of ge- 
nius, and a teacher of rhetoric. In the year 
244 or 245 he was converted to Christianity, 
by Cacilius a presbyter of Carthace, whose 
name be assumed. An account of his con- 
version, we have in his tract, de Gratia Dei, 
ad Donatum. As soon as he became a 
Christian, he distributed all his properly in 
charity to the poor, devoted himself much to 
the study of the Bible and of his favourite 
author TertuUian, and showed a zeal and 
earnestness in religion seldom equalled. He 
was made a presbyter a few months after his 
conversion, and was advanced to the episco- 
pal chair in the year 248. As a bishop he 
was indefatigable and efficient. Few men 
ever accomplished so much in a long life, as 
Cyprian did in the ten years of his episco- 
pacy. In the year 250 the Decian persecu- 
tion obliged him to leave Carthage, and live 
in concealment for more than a year. Du- 
ring his exile he wrote 39 epistles, which 
are extant, addressed to his church, to its 
officers collectively or individually, to other 
bishops, and to various individuals. On his 
return to Carthage A.D. 251, he had much 
to do to collect and regulate hia flock: a 
controversy arose respecting the reception of 
the lapsed to Christian fellowship ; and Cy- 
prian had personal centers with some of his 
presbyters, who were opposed to him. He 
was also drawn into the Novatian contro- 
versy. The persecution was soon after re- 
newed by the emperor Callus; and pesti- 
lence and famine spread wide; and incur- 
sions of barbarians from the desert laid waste 
the back country. Cyprian wrote and 
preached incessantly ; and in the year 263, 
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The Dialogue of Minacius FeUx, which he entitled OeiaviuSf answers the 
arguments by which the Christians were commonly attacked by their ad. 
versaries, in a manner so spirited and so handsome, that it cannot be dis- 
regarded except by those who are willing to be ignorant of the state of 
the church in this century. (16) The seven Books of AmobiuSf the Afri* 
can, against the Gentiles, are more full and copious, and though obscure 
in several places, will not be read without both pleasure and profit. Yet 
this rhetorician, who was superficial in his knowledge of Christian doc. 



cftlled a council and roused up the African 
chuichea to great efforts for redeeming 
Christian captives. For several years he 
was most laborioaslj employed in preach- 
ing, composing tracts, and directinff the ec- 
clesiastical aflairs, not only of Carthage and 
Africa, but of other countries. In the year 
267, the persecution under Valenan broke 
out, and Cyprian was banished to Curubis. 
The persecution was severe in Africa : many 
were imprisoned, condemned to the mines, or 
put to death. Cyjnrian gaye what aid he 
could to his suffering brethren. The next 
year, A.D. 268, he was recalled from ban- 
ishment, summoned before the new gOY- 
emor, MaximuSf and condemned to be be- 
headed. — Cyprian lived but 12 years after 



Paris, 1726, p. 38-134; and J. Mtiner's 
Church Hist., cent, iii., ch. 7-16. — His 
works consist of 81 Epistles, and 14 Trea- 
tises, which are accounted genuine. They 
are nearly all practical, — hortatory, contro- 
versial, and official or friendly letters. — ^His 
style is neither perspicuous nor chaste, but 
ardent and animated. He and Laetaninu, 
it has been said, were the fathers of eccle- 
siastical Latinit|^ — The earlier editions of 
his works by Erasmnu and others, arranged 
his letters in Books, without regard to their 
dates or subjects. The edition of Panuinu, 
1556, republished by RigaUvua^ 1664, at- 
tempted to arrange them in chronological 
order. The Oxford edition by bp. Fell, 1682, 
fol, perfected this arrangement. The edi- 



he embraced Christianity, and during 10 of tion pe|>ared by BalttzCf and published by 



these he was incessantly engaged in active 
duties. It was impossible therefore, that he 
should become a very learned theologian. 
Though a man of genius, he was not a meta- 
physician or philosopher, and seems not 
ibrmed for abstruse speculations. He was 
an orator and a ipan of business, rather than 
a profound scholar. The practical part of 
Christianity, and the order and discipline of 
the church, most engaged his attention. Nat- 
urally ardent, and ponng daily over the wri- 
tings of TertuUian, he imbibed very much 
the spirit and the principles of that gloomy 
Montanist : and having nigh ideas of episco- 
pal power, and great intrepidity of character, 
oe was an energetic prelate, and a severe 
disciplinarian. — ^The best origmal sources for 
the history of this distinguished man, are his 
own numerous letters and tracts, and the 
Passio S. Cypriani, or account of his mar- 
tyrdom, written by Pontius, one of his dea- 
cons. He is very honourably mentioned by 
many of the fathers ; and Gregory Nax. wrote 
ft professed eulogy of him. The modems 
also, especially the Catholics and the English 
Episcopalians, have written elaborately con- 
cerning his history, his works, and his opin- 
ions. See bp. Pearson's Annales Cypnan- 



Prtdevvtius Maran, Paris, 1726, fol., retains 
the order of Pamelius. The two last are 
the best editions. — Tr.] 

(16) IMinucius Felix was a respectable 
Christian barrister at Rome, and is supposed 
to have been contemporary with TertMllian, 
and to have flourished about the year 220. 
He is mentioned by Jerome, de Viris lUustr., 
c. 68, and by Lactaniius, Institut. Divinar., 
1. i., c. 11, and 1. V , c. 1. Little is known 
of his history. His elegant Dialogue, be- 
tween CiBcilius a pagan and Octamus a 
Christian, recounts the principal arguments 
urged for and against Christianitj at that 
time, in a clear, concise, and forcible man- 
ner. The Latinitv is pure and elegant. Je- 
rome informs us that another tract, de Fato 
vel contra Mathematicos, was ascribed to 
him ; but from its style, it was probably not 
his. This tract is now lost. In the middle 
ages, the Oetavius of jlfmuctiu was mistaken 
for tiie 8th Book (Liber Octavus) of AmoH- 
us ; and it was so published in the earlier 
editions. It has been often republished. The 
best editions, cum notis variorum, are those 
of Gronoonu, Leyden,' 1709, 8vo; and of 
Daois, Cambridge, 1707 and 1711, 8vo. 
The Germans are fond of the edition of Ce^ 



ici, and H, DodweWs Dissertationes Cypri- larius, 1608, 8vo, republished by Under 

•nicae, in the Oxford edition of Cyvnan^s 1760, and by Emestt, 1773, 8vo. — It has 

works, 1682; TVaemon^M^moizet—ftlllis- been translated into French, Dutch, and 

toire Eccles., torn, iv., p. 19, dtc., and Notes English ; the last, by Reeves, among his 

mr St. Cyprien, pw 10, dec. ; Prui. Maran^ Apologies in defence of the Christian reli- 

Vito 8. Cypriani, prefixed to Oj^. Cypr., ed. gion, toI. iL, Lond., 1709, 8to.— 7r.] 
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trines, has intermixed great errors and great truths, and has set forth a 
strange philosophical kind of religion, very difierent from that ordinarily 
received. (17) The writers of less eminence, I leave to be learned from 
those who have professedly enumerated the learned men among Chris* 
t]ans.(18) 

(17) [Amobitta^ senior, was a teacher of 
rhetoric at Sicca in Africa, during the reign 
of Diocletian. See Jerome^ de Viris Illustr., 
c.'79. He was at first an open adversary of 
the -Christian religion, bat at length being 
fully convinced ofita truth* he undertook to 
defend it in a learned and elaborate work. 
But, either his knowledge of Christianity was 
then very limited, or he bad studied the 
'Scriptures only in private, and without seek- 
ing instruction from the Christian teachers, 
for he entertained many singular opinions. 
Jerome reports, (Chron. ad. ann. xx. Con- 
stantini), that when Amobius applied to the 
bishop for baptism, the latter refused him, 
from doubts of the sincerity of his conver- 
sion ; and that Amobius wrote his book to 
satisfy the mind of the bishop. . This account 
is called in question by some. See Lardner^ 
Credibihty, <Scc , pt. ii., vol. iv., p. 7, and 
NcaTider, Kirchengesch., vol. i., p. 1161, 
dec. He probably wrote in the beginning 
of the 4th century, and died perhaps about 
A.D. 326.— The best early editions of his 
work, are those priuicil at l^yden, 1651 and 
1657, 4lo. The latest edition is that of 
Orell, Lips., 1816, 8vo, in 2 parts, with an 
Appendi.\, 1817, 8vo.— Tr.] 

(18) [The following notices of other lead- 
ing men in this century, may be interesting 
to the literary reader. 

Caiua^ a learned ecclesiastic of Rome, in 
the beginning of this century, is mentioned 
by Jerome^ de Viris TUustr., c. 69, and is 
quoted repeatedly by Eu^ehius. In his work 
against Proculus the Montanist, he assailed 
the Chiliasts, and ascribed but 13 epistles to 
St. Paul. Euseh., H. E., ii., 26, iii., 28, 
and vi., 20. He has been supposed by some 
to be the author of the book against Artemon^ 
quoted by Euseb., H. E., v., 28. 

Just before A.D. 200, Tkeophilus bp. of 
Antioch, Bacchylus bp. of Caesarea in Pal- 
estine, and Polycrates bp. of Ephesus, called 
councils on the controversy respecting East- 
er day, and composed synodic epistles. See 
Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 43-45, and Eu^ 
seb., H. E, v., 23 and 26. From the epistle 
of PolijcrateSj valuable extracts are made by 
Jerome, 1. c, and Euaeb.j H. E., iii., 31, 
and V , 24. 

At the commencement of this century, 
lived Hcrarlihu, Maximus^ Candidu^^ Ap- 
pion, Sexttt^y and ArdbiamiSy who were dis- 
tinguished as writers, according to Jerome^ 
de Viris Illustr., c. 48-61, and Euseb., H. E., 



v., 27. — HeracUtuB commeoted on PauPa 
Epistles ; Maximus wrote concerning the 
origin of evil, {irept rff^ ^^VCt from which we 
have a considerable extract, in Eu»eb.„ Pne- 
par. Evang., vi., 22) \ Candidus and Appion 
explained the Hexaemeron, or six days* 
work. Gen., ch. i. ; Seztus wrote on the res- 
urrection; and Arahiamif composed some 
doctrinal tracts. 

Judas J of the same age, undertook a com- 
putation of the 70 weeks of Daniel ; and 
brought down his history of events to A.D. 
203. See Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 62, 
and Eu^eb., H. E., vi., 7. 

Ammoniut was probably an Egyptian 
Chrisiian, nearly contemporary with Origen ; 
and not the apostate philosopher Ammxmivs 
Satcax under whom Origen studied, though 
confounded with him by Euseb.y H. E., vi., 
19, and by Jerome^ de Viris Illustr., c. 65. 
See FahriciiLSj Biblioth. Gr., iv., p. 161 and 
172, and Moskeim, de Keb. Christianor.. p. 
281, &c. He wrote a book ou the agree- 
ment of Nf OSes with Jesus, which is lost, and 
a Harmony of the four Gospels, which is 
supposed to be one of those still extant in 
the Biblioth. Max. Patnim. But whether 
the larger Harmony, in torn, ii., pt. ii., or the 
smaller, in torn, iii., is the genuine work, has 
been doubted. See Lardrur, Credibility, 
&c., pt. ii , vol. ii., p. 106, &c. 

Tryphan, a disciple of Origen, is said 
by Jerome (de Viris Illustr., c. 67) to have 
been very learned in the scriptures, and to 
have written many epistles and tracts, and 
particularly a treatise concerning the red 
heifer, in the book of Num., ch. xix. ; and 
another, on the dividing of the birds, in Abra- 
ham's sacrifice. Gen. xv., 10. Nothing of 
his is extant. 

Symmachit-8, originally a Samaritan, then 
a Jew, and at last an Ebionite Christian, 
gave a free translation of the 0. T. into 
Greek ; and also defended the principles of 
the Ebionites, in a Commentary on Mat- 
thew's Gospel. See Euseb., H. E., vi., IT. 

Narcissus was made bp. of Jerusalem 
A.D. 196. Aflcr four years of faithful ser- 
vice, he was falsely accused of immoral con- 
duct : and, though generally accounted in- 
nocent, he voluntarily abdicated his office, 
and lived in retirement till A.D. 216, when 
be resumed his office and continued in it till 
his martyrdom, A.D. 237. It is stated, the 
he was then 116 years old. See Eiu^ , H 
E., vi., c 9, 10, 11. 
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AUxandcr succeeded Narcissus^ A.D. 
237, and held the chair 14 years. This em- 
inent man was bishop of a church in Cappa- 
docia, when called to the see of Jerusalem. 
He was a ^reat patron of Origen; and 
wrote several epistles, from which extracts 
are preserved. After important services to 
the church, he died a martyr, A.D. 251. 
See JcrofnUy de Viris Illustr., c. 62, and 
Eusth., H. E., vi., 11, 14, 19, 26, 39, and 
46. 

Firmilia% bp. of Caasarea in Oappado- 
cia, was a diaciple and a great admirer of 
Ongen. He was a man of high eminence 
in the church, and died at Tarsus, on his 
way to the second council of Antioch against 
Paid of Samosata, about A. D. 266. A long 
and able epistle of his to Cyprian, on the 
rebaptism of Heretics, is preserved in a 
Latin translation, among the works of Cyp- 
rian, Ep. 75. See Euseb., H. E., vi., 26, 
27, 46, and vii., 6, 29. 

Pontius, a deacon of Carthage, attended 
Cyprian at his death, and wrote an account 
of nis martyrdom, which has reached us. 
though perhaps interpolated. It is prefized 
to Cyprian^s works, and is found in Ruinart, 
Acta Selecta Martyrum. See Jerome, de 
Viris Illustr., c. 68. — Pontius himself, it is 
taid, suffered martyrdom shortly after ; of 
which an account is extant, professedly vmrit- 
ten by his fellow- deacon Videriua ; apud Ba- 
luzii Miscell., torn, il., p. 124. 

Cornelius, bp. of Rome, was elected June 
8, A.D. 261, in opposition to Novation ; and 
after 15 months, died in banishment at Cen- 
tumcellae, (Civita-Vecchia), Sept. 14, A.D. 
252. In the works of Cyprian, there are 
extant two epistles of Cornelius to Cyprian, 
and ten ep. of Cyp^an to Cornelius. Cyp- 
rian describes him (Ep. 52, ed. Baluz.) as 
an unimpeachable character, a pious, sensi- 
ble, modest man, well qualified to be a bish- 
op. Jerome, (de Viris Illustr., c. 66), men- 
tions four epistles of Cornelius to Fabius bp. 
of Antioch; and Euseh. gives us a lonff and 
Taluable extract from one of them, H. E., 
vi., 43. — See Bower's Lives of the Popes, 
vol. i. 

Novaiian, first a presbyter, and then the 
schismatical bp. of Rome, wrote, (according 
to Jerome, de viris Illustr., c. 70), de Pas- 
cha ; de Sabbatho ; de Circumcisione ; de 
Sacerdote ; de Oratione ; de Cibis Judaicis, 
(extant, inter Opp. TertuUiana) ; de Instan- 
tia ; de Attalo ; de Trinitate, (a large book, 
being an abridgment of a work of TertuUian, 
extant, inter Opp. Tertul), and many other 
works. An epistle written by him to Cyp- 
rian, in the name of the Roman clergy, A.D. 
260, 18 likewise extant, (inter Opp. Cypri- 
*«iit, ep 81, ed. Balaz.), md showi that he 



was a man of talents, and a good writer. 
His rival, Cornelius, describes him as a very 
bad man ; see Euscb., H. £.. vii., 43. 

Stephen, bp. of Home, A.D. 253-257, is 
chiefly famous for his presumptuous attempt 
to excommunicate Cyprian and many other 
bishops of Africa and the East, for rebapti- 
zing converted heretics. See Euseb., Uittf 
Eccl., vii., 2-5, 7. Cyprian, Ep. 7(^-7^.^ 
Bower'' s Lives of the Popes, vol. i. / \ ' ' 

Sixtus It, bp. of Rome A.D. 2fi^^;'«68, • 
and a martyr, was more conciliatory than his 
predecessor. Euseb., vii., 5, 9; ^oioers 
Lives of the Popes, vol, i. — ^Various suppos- 
ititious writings are extant ander his^ame. 
The most noted is a series of 460 moral Ap-r . 
othegms, translated by Rufinus. Jerome, (ott^ 
Ezek., c. 18, and elsewhere), and Augustine, 
(Retract., 1. ii., c. 42), pronounce them the 
work of Sixtus, a pagan philosopher ; which 
they probably are, notwithstanding U. G. 
Sieber, their editor, (Lips., 1725, 4to), has 
laboured hard to fix them on this Roman 
bishop. 

Dionysius, bp. of Rome A.D. 259-269, 
was a learned man, and a good bishop. See 
Basil, ep. 220, and de Sp. Sancio, c. 29. 
Euseb., H. E., vii., 7. He wrote art ep. 
against the Sabellians, of which Athanasiu* 
(de Synodi Nicaenae Decretis) has preserved 
an extract ; also an ep. to Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, acquainting him with the dissatisfac- 
tion of a council of bishops at Rome, with 
some expressions concerning the Trinity 
used by that patriarch, and requesting of him 
an explanation ; which was given in four 
Letters or Books. Atkanasius, pro senten- 
tia Dionys. Alex., and Euseb., H. E., vii., 
26. — See Bower's Lives of the Popes, vol. i. 

Malchion, a presbyter and a teacner of phi- 
losophy at Antioch. He greatly distinguish- 
ed himself in the third council against Pau/ 
of Samosata, A.D. 269. Two previous 
councils had been unable to convict the 
crafty heretic ; but in this, Malchion en- 
countered him in presence of the council, 
while stenographers took down their dia- 
logue. Paul was now convicted ; and the 
Dialogue was published. Eu*ebius, H. £., 
vii., 29. Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 71. 

Commodianus, a Christian poet, was prob- 
ably an African and contemporary, or nearly 
80, with Cyprian. See DodweWs Diss, de 
aetate Commodiani. He had a smattering 
of Greek and Latin leammg ; but was a 
weak, though well-meaning man. His book 
comprises eighty paragraphs, called Instruc- 
tions. It is written acrostically, and in a 
loose kind of hexameter. The style is rude, 
and the matter trite. The first half of the 
book is directed against the pagans ; next he 
assails the nnbelieving Jews ; and then at, 
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teii^»t8 to inslTQct all classes of ChristiaiiSi 
and all ranke of ecclesiastical functionaries. 
It was first published by Rigalthu^ subjoin- 
ed to Cypriotes works, A D. 1650 ; and 
again in 1666. The editions with notes, bj 
SchuTtzfieUcK 1710, and of DavU, subjoined 
to his Minutius Felix, Cambr., 17U, 8vo, 
are the best. 

AnatoUuSf a very scientific ecclesiastic of 
Alexandria, who, by his address, once deliv- 
ered his townsmen from a siege. He was 
made bishop of Laodicea in :$yria, about 
A.D. 270, uid published canons for ascer- 
tainiiig Easter, from which Eusebius, (H. 
£., Til., 32), has preserved an extract ; and 
Institutes of Arithmetic, in ten books, of 
which some fragments still remain. — Eiue- 
hiuB (I. c.) gives a lon^ account of him. 
See also Jerome^ de Viris Illustr., c. 78. — 
What remains of his works, has been pub- 
lished, Gr. and Lat., by BticherivSf in his 
Doctrina Temporum, Antw.. 1634, fol. 

Archelaust bishop of Carrha iu Mesopo- 
tamia, flourished about A.D. 278. He wrote 
in Syriac his disputation with Manes the 
heretic; which waa early translated into 
Greek, and thence into Latin. See Jerome^ 
de' Viris Illustr., c. 72. A large part of the 
Latin copy, was first published by VaUsiuM, 
subjoined to Socrates ^ Historia Eccles., af- 
terwards, together with what remains of the 
Greek, by Zaecagnius, in his Collection of 
rare works of the Greek and Tjstin church, 
Rome, 1698, 4to, p. 1-102: and lastly, by 
Fabricius, ad finem 0pp. -S. Hippolyti, 2 
vols. fol. 

PieriuSj a presbyter, and perhaps, cate- 
chist of Alexandria. He was of Origen^s 
school, very learned in the Scriptures, and 
wrote many discourses and expositions in a 
neat and simple style. He was called Origen 
Junior. His long discourse on the pro^et 
Hosea, is particularly noticed by Jerome. 
Photius (BibUoth. czix.) mentions twelve 
books of his expositions. He was of an as- 
cetic turn, livea considerably into the fourth 
century, and spent bis latter years at Rome. 
Nothinff of his remains. See Jerome^ de 
Viris Illusir., c. 76, and Eusebius, H. E., 
▼ii., 32. 

Theognostus, of Alexandria, a friend of 
Origen, and perhaps successor to Pierius 
in the catechetic school. He wrote seven 
books of Hypotyposes; of which Photius 
(Biblioth. cvi.) has preserved an abstract. 
Photius deemed him heretical, in regard to 
the Trinity : but Athanasius makes quota- 
tions from him, in confutation of the Arians. 
See Fabridus, Biblioth. Gr., vol. ix., p. 408. 

Lucian, a learned presbyter of Antioch. 
He adhered for some time to Paul of Samos- 
ata. To him most of the churches from 



Syria to Constantmople, were indebtsd foi 
corrected copies of the Septuapint. Jerome 
mentions him as the author of several theo 
loeical tracts and letters ; and a confession 
of faith, drawn up by him,' is still extant, m 
Socrates, Hist. Eccles., I. ii., c. 10, and in 
WaUh's Biblioth. Simbol. Vetus, p. 29, <&c. 
He waa a very pious man, and sunered mar- 
tyrdom at Nicomedia, A.D. 311. — See £tt- 
sebius, H. £., viii., 13, and ix., 6, and Je- 
rome, de Viris Illustr., c. 77. 

HesycMus, an Egyptian bishop and mar- 
tyr, was famous at the same period for set^ 
ting forth correct copies of the Septuagint in 
Egypt. Whether he was that Hesychios, 
who compiled a usefiil Greek Lexicon, still 
extant, is uncertain. He died a martyr, 
A.D. 311. See Euseb., H. £., viii.. 13, and 
Fahricius, Biblioth. Gr., vol. iv., p. 554, dtc. 

Pamphylus the martyr, was a native ol 
Berytus, but a presbyter of Cssarea in Pal- 
estine, where he established a school, and 
collected a theological library, which has 
been of immense service to the Christian 
world. This library afforded to Eusebius, 
Jerome, and many others, the means of be- 
coming learned divines, and of benefiting 
the world by their writings. To this esub- 
lishment, ecclesiastical history and biblical 
learning, are peculiarly indebted. — Pamphy- 
lus was a pupil of Pierius, an admirer of 
Origeri, ana the great friend and patron of 
Eusebius . Ho transcribed most of the works 
of Origen, with his own hand ; and he com- 
posed a biography and vindication of Origen, 
m five books, to which Eusebius addra a 
sixth book. Only the first book is now ex- 
tant ; and that in a Latin translation of Rur- 
finus, printed inter 0pp. Originis. — Pam- 
phylus took great pains to multiply and spread 
abroad correct copies of the Holy Scriptures. 
— His life was written by Eusebius, in three 
books, which are lost. He suffered martyr- 
dom, A.D. 309, at Gcesarea in Palestine. 
See Eusebius, de martyribus Palsestime, c. 
10 and 7, and H. E., vi., 32, vii., 32, and 
viii., 13. Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 76. 

Victorinus, bishop of Petavio in U|^ 
Pannonia, (Petau m Steyermark,) wrote 
Commentaries on Gen., Exod., Levit., Isa., 
Ezek., Habak., Eccles., Cantic, and the 
Apocalypse ; also a book against all the Her- 
esies. He died a martyr, A.D. 303. Je- 
rome says, he understood Greek better than 
I^tin ; and therefore his thoughts are good, 
but his style bad.*-Dr. Cove (Hiator. Lit., 
vol. i.) published a fragment of his Com- 
mentaiy on Genesis. Whether the Com- 
mentaiy on the Apocalypse, now extant un- 
der his name, be kis, has been much doubt- 
ed ; because this comment is opposed to 
Chiliasm, whereas Jerome (de Virtt Illaftr., 
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CHAPTER III. 



BISTORT OF THEOLOGY. 

i 1. State of Christian Theology.— 4 2. Sources of the Mvstical Theoloey. — ^ 3. Thcnc€ 
the Monks and Erentiiles. — v ^- Attention to the Holv Scriptures. — { 5. OrigerCt Prin- 
ciples of Interpretation. — ^ 6. Otner intemreters. — 6 7. State of Dogmatic Theology. 
— (i 8. Moral or Practical Theology. — 6 9. Polemie Divines. — ^ 10. Faults of the Dis- 
pvitants. — ^ 11. Spurious Bo.<cs. — ^ 12. The Chiliastic Controversy. — ^ 13. Contro- 
versy respecting the Baptism of Reclaimed Heretics. — ^ 14. Disputes concerning Origen. 

§ 1. To the common people, the principal truths of Christianity were 
axplained in their purity and simplicity, and all subtilties were avoided ; 
nor were weak and tender minds overloaded with a multitude of precepts.(l) 
But in their schools, and in their books, the doctors who cultivated litera- 
ture and philosophy and especially those of Eg}'pt, deemed it elegant and 
exquisite, to subject diving wisdom to the scrutiny of reason, or rather to 
bring under the precepts of their philosophy, and to examine metaphysi- 
cally, the nature of the doctrines taught by Christ, At the head of this 
class of divines was Origen, who being fascinated with the Platonic phi- 
losophy, ventured to apply its laws to every part of religion, and persuaded 
himself that the philosophy which he admired, could assign the causes and 
grounds of every doctrine, and determine its precise form and nature. (2) 



c. 18) says, thatVictorinus/aoourt^ the sen- 
timents of Nepos and the Chiliasts. — See 
Jertnne, de Viris Illustr., c. 74. — Tr.] 

(1) See Origen, in Praef. libror. de Prin- 
cipiis, torn, i., Opp., p. 49, and lib. i., de 
Princip., cap. vii., p. 69, ed. de la Rue ; also 
Gregory Neocssar. Ezpositio Fidei, p. 11, 
Opp., ed. 6. Vossii. 

(2) In his Stromata^ which are lost, and 
in his work de Principiis, which is preserved 
in the Latin translation of Jiujvnus — [See a 
long note of Dr. Motheim^ on the philosophy 
and the theology of Origen^ in his Comment. 
de Rebus Christianor., p. 604, 6&o. — It does 
not sppear that Origen regarded reason or 
philosophy as of higher authority thah reve- 
lation. He believed indeed that there is a 
true philosophy as well as a false, and that 
the dictates of the former are to bo received 
and confided in. But ho also believed that 
the scriptures contain a divine revelation, 
which is to be received and followed with 
implicit confidence ; and that no philosophy 
is true which contradicts the plain declara- 
tions of the scriptures. At the same time 
he believed, that the scriptures for the most 
part only state the simple truths and facts of 
religion, without explaining the grounds and 
reasons of them ; and that they state these 
truths and facts in a plain and popular i 
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ner, without acquainting us with the meta- 
physical nature of the subjects. In his opin- 
ion, it was the proper business of reason or 
philosophy to investigate hiore fully the 
causes and grounds ofthese religious truths 
and facts, and to examine and determine 
their metaphysical nature. — Such, it ap- 
pears, were OrigerCa fundamental principles. 
And how few are they, who in this or in any 
age, have adopted more consistent views t 
Yet he erred ; and erred, just as theologians 
have ever been prone to do, by relying too 
confidently on the correctness and certainty 
of what he regarded as the conclusions of 
true philosophy. For an illustration of the 
nature and extent of OrigeiCa errors, let it 
be observed, that in the beginning of his 
book de Principiis, ^ 3, p. 47, he gives the 
following list of fundamental truths, which 
he considers as plainly taught in the serin- 
tures, and of course as never to be called in 
question; viz. (1) There is one God, the 
creator and father of all. (2) He, in these 
last days, sent Christ to call first the Jews 
and then also other people. (3) Jesus 
Christ was begotten of the Father before all 
creatures, and ne aided (was the instrument 
of) the Father in the whole work of creation. 
(4) The same Christ becoming man, was 
incarnate, though he was God ; and having 
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He must be acknowledged, indeed, to have proceeded in tins matter, for the 
most part, with timidity and modesty ; but his example sanctioned thi» 
faulty mode of treating theology, and led his disciples to burst the barriers 
he estabii-shed, and to become very licentious in explaining divine truths 
according to the dictates of philosophy. To these divines as the parents^ 
that species of theology which is culled philosophic or ^holasticy owes its 
birth ; but it afterwards assumed various forms, according to the capacity 
and erudition of tlic inen who delighted in it. 

§ 2. It is a singular circumstance, that anotlicr species of theology which 
has been denominated mystic, and which has a natural tendency to destroy 
the former, originated from the same sources, and nearly at the same time 
Its authors are unknown ; but its causes and the process of its formation 
are manifest. Its originators assumed that well-known doctrine of the 
Platonic school, which was approved also by Origcn and his followers, that 
a ^portion of the divine nature was diffused through all human souls ; or to 
exprt^ss the same thing in other words, that reason in us is an emanation 
from God himself, and comprehends the elements or first principles of all 
inUhs human and divine. Yet they denied that men, by their own efforts 
and care, can excite this divine spark within them ; and therefore they disap- 
proved of the endeavours of men to gain clear perceptions of latent truths 
by means of definitions, discrimination, and reflection. On the contrary 
they maintained, that silence, inaction, solitude, repose, the avoidance of 
all active scenes, and the mortification and subjugation of the body, tended 
to excite this internal word [Adyof or reason] to put forth its hidden ener- 
gies, and thus to instruct men in divine things. For the men who neglect 
all human affairs, and withdraw their senses and their eyes from the con- 
tagious influence of material objects, do spiritually, or with the mind, re- 
turn back to God ; and being united with God, they not only enjoy vast 
pleasure, but they see in its native purity and undisguised that truth, which 
appears to others only in a vitiated and deformed 8tate.(3) 

become man, be remained God, as he was tion for a moment. Yet, as before obser- 



before ; he assumed a body like to ours, and 
differing only io this, that it was bom of the 
Tirgin and of the Holy Spirit ; he really and 
truly suffered, died, ana rose again. (5) 
The Holy Spirit, in honour and dignity, is 
joined with the Father and the Son. (6) All 
rational minds possess entire freedom of 
choice and volition, and when separated from 
the body will be punished or rewarded ac- 
cording to their merits (7) Our bodies will 
be raised in a far more perfect state. (8) 
The devil and his angels are realities, and 
they seek to involve men in sin. (9) This 
world will be dissolved. (10) The scrip- 
tures were dictated by the Spirit of God ; 
and they contain a double sense, the one 
manifest, the other latent. (11) There are 
holy an'iols and powers, who minister to the 
•alvalion of men. These Orygni gives as 
apecimrvs only ; for he says : Hae sunt tpC' 
cic» {sorts or sprxtmrn.^) eornm, quae per 
praedicalionem Apostolicam maniffsle tra- 
dimt.ir. Now mich iicncral truths rh thes**, 
Orijicn did not p«'r:nit lo be called iw qucs- 



ved, their jnetaphysical nature and ther 
grounds and reasons of thent, he supposed 
it the proper business of reason or philosophy 
to investigate. Ajfid his errors were nearly 
all in relation to religious philosophy, or on- 
\o\og^ and metaphysics. He reasoned, ami 
believed, according to the reigning philoso- 

fhy of the age and country in whrich he lived, 
le therefore bcliered in the pre-ezistence 
of human souls, and their incarceration iir 
bodies, for offences previously committed ; 
that the senses are polluting to the soul, an<f 
must be all mortified ; that all rational bo* 
ings are leA of God to follow tbeir own 
choice, and are restrained only by motives, 
the most powerful of which is punishment \ 
and that ultimately God will thus bring al) 
his creatures to be wise and holy and happy. 

(3) [fu his Comment, de Rebus Christia- 
nor, p. 65S-667, Dr. MoshrAm endeavour* 
to show, ihit Oriffrn, by his religious phi- 
losophy, Idtd the foundations of mystic tho- 
ology io the Chrisimn church. Bui the %ff' 
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^ 3. By such reasoning many in this age were induced to retire into 
deserts, and to emaciate their bodies by fasting and hardships. And hy 
«uch motives, rather than by fear of the Decian persecution, I suppose 
Paul the hermit was led to roam in the deserts of Thehais, and to lead a 
life more proper for an irrational animal than for a human being. (4) This 
Foul is said to be the author of the institution of Eremites. But this mode 
of life prevailed among Christians long before Paul the hermit ; in fact it 
was practised long before the Christian era, in Eg3rpt, Syria, India, ai)d Mes- 
opotamia, and it still exists among the Mohammedans, no loss than among 
the Christians, in those curid and burning climates. (5) For the heated at- 
mosphere which overspreads those countries naturally disposes the inhab- 
itants to repose and indolence, and to court solitude and melancholy. 

§ 4. Among those who laudably employed themselves on the sacred 
volume, the first place is due to those who took earnest care, that copies 
of the Bible might ever3rwhere be found accurately written and at a mod- 
erate price ; that it might be translated into other languages, and that 
amended and faultless editions might become common. Many opulent 
Christians of those times are known to have expended no small portion of 
their estates in furtherance of these objects. In correcting the copies 
of the Septuagint version, Pierius and Hesychms in Egypt, and Lucian at 
Antioch, employed themselves with laudable industry. Nor should the 
nearly similar efforts of Pamphplus the martyr, be passed without notice. 
But Origen surpassed all others in diligence and patient labour in this way. 
His Hexapla, though [nearly] destroyed by the ravages of time, will re- 
main an eternal monument of the incredible application, with which that 
great man laboured to subserve the interests of the church. (6) 

dence he adduces ie by do means conclusive. 
-Tr.] 



<4) His life was written by Jeramt, [See 
also the Acta Sanctorum, Antwerp, torn, i., 
January 10, p. 602.— ScW.] 

(6) See the Travels of Pait/ Lucoji, A.D. 
1714, vol. it , p. 363. [The reader will rec- 
ollect the Dervises and Fakirs^ who roam 
over the whole country from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to the Ganges. — Jerome 
reports, in the preface to his life of Paul of 
Thehais, on the <)uestionable authority of 
AnuUhas and Macariusy two disciples of St. 
Anthony^ that Paul the hermit of Thehais, 
was the first who practised this mode of life. 
But high ideas of the sanctity of renouncing 
social and civilized life and dwelling in des- 
erts among beasts, were prevalent, before 
the middle of this century, when Paul turned 
hermit. Thus NarcUtus^ bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, obtained great reputation in the close 
of the second century, by secreting himself 
many years in the desert. Eusehhu^ H. £., 
lib. vi., c. 9, 10. The origin of religious 
eremitism may perhaps be traced back to 
the early psgan philosophers ; for Porphyry 
{irepl &irox^Ci ^ 35) assures us, that the an- 
cient Pyth^oreans were distinguished for 
their attachment to this mode of life. — 
. 2V.] 



(6J The fragments of this Herculean work 
whicn are preserved, have been collected 
and published by that ornament of the once 
learned Benedictines, Bernh. dt Montfau- 
couy Paris. 1713. 2 vols. fol. See also /. 
F. Buddeus, Issgogc in Thcologiam, torn, 
ii., p. 1376, Ac, and J. G. Carpzov, Critica 
Sacra Vet. Test., p. 674.— [On^cn pub- 
lished both a Tctraplu aud a Hcxapla, that 
is, a fourfold and a sixfold Bible. The 
former contained, in parallel columns (I) 
AquUa^s Gr. version ; (2) that of Symma- 
chis ; (3) the Septuagint version ; (4) the 
Gr. version of Theodoiion. The Hexapla 
contained, throughout, six columns, gener- 
ally eighty and occasionally nine; thus ar- 
ranged, (1) The Hebrew text in the Hebrew 
character; (2) the Hebrew text in Greek 
characters ; (3) Aquila^s version ; (4) that 
o( Symmachus ; (5) the Septusgint ; (6) that 
of Theodotion ; (7) and (8) two other Greek 
versions, whose authors were unknown ; (9) 
another Greek version. The three last, be- 
ing anonymous versions, arc denominated 
the Fifthy Sixthy and Seventh Greek ver- 
sions. — l*he most useful parts of Montfaur 
cvfCs Hexaphi, with additions, corrections, 
and notes, have been published in two vols. 
8vo, by C. F. Bahrdty Lips., 1769-70. 
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§ 5. The same Origen, unquestionably, stands at the head of the inter- 
preters of the Bible in this century. But with pain it must be added, he 
was first among tiiose who have ibund in the scriptures a secure retreat 
for all errors and idle fancies. As this most ingenious man could see no 
feasible method of vindicating all that is said in the Scriptures, against the 
cavils of the heretics and th« enemies of Christianity, provided he inter, 
preted the language of the BiUie literally, ne concluded that he must er- 
pound the sacred volume iii the way in which the Pkitonists were accus- 
tomed to explain the history of their gods. He therefore taught, that the 
words, in many parts of the Bible, convey no meaning at all ; and in some 
places, where he acknowledgea tiiere was some meaning in the words, he 
maintained that under the things tnere expressed, there was contained a 
hidden and concealed sense, which was much to be preferred to the literal 
meaning of the words. (7) And this hidden sense it is, that he searches 



(7) Here may be consulted the Preface of 
Charles de la ttue to the second volume of 
OngerCs works, ed. Paris, 1733, fol. With 
greater fulness and precision I have stated 
and explained Grigen's system of biblical 
interpretation, in my Comment, de Rebus 
Christianor., &c.. p. 629, (Sw:., where also 
his philosophy, his theology, and his contest 
with Bishop Demetrius^ arc formally taken 
up and discussed. — [With this may be com- 
pared the observations of that distinguished 
philologist, Professor EmesH, in his Disser- 
tatio de Origene, inteq)retationis librorum 
S. S. grammaticae auctore, written A.D. 
1756. Erneati shows that the merits of ihis 
Christian father, in regard to the criticism 
and exposition of the O. and N. Testaments, 
were by no means small. — ^The leading 
thoughts of Dr. Mosheim, as stated in hia 
Commentaries de Rebus, dec., are the fol- 
lowing. Origen was not the inventor of the 
allegorical m,ode of expounding the Scrip- 
tures It was in use among the Jews, before 
the Christian era. {EmesH goes farther, 
and seeks its origin in the schools of the 
prophets). Pkilo was a great allcgorist, and 
Pantaenus BndClemens Alex, were the 6r8t 
Christian alle^rists. Origen took greater 
liberties in this mode of interpretation ; and 
it was not simply his resorting to allegories, 
but his excesses in them, that drew upon 
him enemies. Before his day, all interpret- 
ers explained the narrations and the laws 
contained in the Bible, according to their lit- 
eral meaning. But Origen perversely turned 
a large part of bibUcal history into moral fa- 
bles, and many of the laws intt> allegories. 
Probably he learned this in the school of Am- 
moniuSf which expounded Hesiod, Homer, 
and the whole fabulous history of the Greeks 
allegorically. The predecessors of Origen, 
who searched after a mystical sense of scrip- 
tare, still set a high value on the grammati- 
cal cr literal sense \ bat he often expresses 



himself, as if he attached no value to it. 
Before him, allegories were resorted to, only 
to discover predictions of future events, and 
rules for moral conduct : but he betook him- 
self to allegories, in order to establish the 
principles of his philosophy on a scriptural 
basis. All this must have been offensive to 
many Christians. His propensity to allego- 
ries must be ascribed to the fertility of his 
invention, the prevailing custom of the Egyp- 
tians, his education, the instructions he re- 
ceived from his teachers, and the example 
both of the philosophers, of whom he was an 
admirer, and of the Jews, especially Pkilc. 
To these may be added other causes. He 
hoped, by means of his allegories, more easily 
to convince the Jews, to confute the Gnos- 
tics, and to silence the objections of both. 
This he himself tells us, de Principiis, I. viii., 
c. 8, p. 164, dec. But we must not forset 
his attachment to that system of philosoj^y 
which he embraced. This philosophy could 
not be reconciled with the Scriptures, except 
by a resort to allegories ; and therefore the 
Scriptures must be interpreted allegorically, 
that they might not contradict his philoso- 
phy. The Platonic idea of a twofold world, 
a visible and an invisible, the one emble- 
matic of the other, led him to search for • 
figurative description of the invisible world, 
in the biblical history of the nations of the 
earth. He also believed that it was doing 
honour to the Holy Scriptures, to consider 
them as diverse from all human compositions, 
and as containing hidden mysteries. See 
his Homil. xv., on Genesis, Opp., touL ii., 
p. 99. and Homil. on Exod., Opp., torn, ii., 
p. 129. And finally, he thought many o^ 
the objections of the enemies of religion, 
could not be fully answered, without recur- 
rence to allegories. — His general principles 
for the interpretation of the sacrea volume, 
resolve themselves into the foUomng posi 
tions. (1) The Scriptuies resemble nun 
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•fter in his commentaries, ingeniously indeed, but perversely, and generally 
to the entire neglect and contempt of the literal meaning. (8) This remote 
sense he moreover divides into the morale and the mystical or spiritual; the 
former containing instruction relative to the internal state of the soul and 
Aj a man consists of three parts, a rational also taught of God. (1^) Neither can even 



mind, a sensitiTO soul, and a visible body ; 
«o the Scriptures have a threefold sense, a 
literal sense, corresponding with the body, a 
moral sense, analogous to the soul, and a 
mystical or *mritual sense, analogous to the 
ntional mind. Homil. y., on Levit., ^ 6, 
Opp., torn, ii., p 209.— (2) As the body is 
the baser part of man, so the UUral is the 
leas worthy sense of Scripture. And as the 
body often betrays good men into sin, so the 
literal sense often leads us into error. Stro- 
mata, 1. x., quoted by Jerome^ b. iii. Com- 
ment, on Galat., ch. iii., 0pp., torn, i., p. 41. 
(3) Yet the literal senso is not wholly use- 
less. De Principiis, 1. iv., ^ 12, p. 169, and 
4 14, p. 173. — (4) They who would see 
lariber into the Scriptures than the common 
people, must search out the moral sense. 
(5) And the perfect, or those who have at- 
tained to the nighest decree of blessedness, 
must also investigate toe Bprrihud sense. 
De Principiis, 1. iv., ^ 2, p. 168.— (6) The 
tmoral sense of Scripture instructs us relative 
to the changes in the mind of man, and gives 
mlcs for regulating the heart and life. (7) 
The spiritual sense acquaints us with the 
nature and state and history of the spiritual 
wfcrid. For, besides this material world, 
there is a spiritual world, composed of two 
parts, the heavenly and the -earthly. The 
Eorthbf mystical or spiritual world, is the 
Christian church on earth. The heavenly 
mystical world is above, and corresponds 
ID aU its parts with the lower world, which 
was ibrmed after its model. (8) As the 
Scripture contains the history of this twofold 
mystic world, so there is a twofold mystic 
■ense of Scripture, an allegorical and an an- 
agvgieal. (9) The mystic sense is diffused 
throughout the Holy Scriptures. (10) Yet 
we do not always meet with both the alle- 
gorical sense and the analogical, in every 
ge. (1!) The moral sense likewise 
des the whole Bible. (12) But the 
ral sense does not occur everywhere : for 
many passages have no literal meaning. 

(13) Some passages have only ttoo senses, 
namely, a moral and a mystical^ [the mys- 
tical being either allegorical or anagogical, 
rarely both], other passages have three senses, 
[the moral, the mystiSdf and the literal] 

(14) The literal sense is perceived by 
erexy attentive reader. The moral sense is 
•omewhat more difficult to be discovered. 

(15) But the mystic sense none can discover, 
with certainty, noleM they are wise men, and 



such men hope to fathom all the mysteries 
of the sacred volume. (17) In searching 
for the anagogical sense, especially, a person 
must proceed with peculiar care and caution. 
— Sehl. Dr. Mosheim states the following 
as OrigerCs general rule for determining 
when a passage of scripture may be taken 
literally, and wnen not ; viz., Whenever the 
words, if understood literally, will afford a 
valuable meaning, one that is worthy of God, 
useful to men, and accordant with truth and 
correct reason, then the literal meaning is to 
be retained : but whenever the words, if un- 
derstood literally, will express what is absurd, 
or false, or contrary to correct reason, or use- 
less, or unworthy of God, then the literal 
sense is to be discarded, and ihe moral and 
mystical alone to be regarded. — This rule 
he applies to eveiy part both of the Old Test 
and tiie New. And be assigns two reasons 
why fables and literal absurdities are admit- 
ted into the sacred volume. The first is, 
that if the literal meaning were always ra- 
tional and good, the reader would be apt to 
rest in'it, and not look after the moral and 
mystical sense. I'he second is, that fabu- 
lous and incongruous representations often 
afford moral and mystical instruction, which 
could not so well be conveyed by sober facts 
and representations. De Principiis, 1. iv., 
^16, 16 ; tom. z.. Comment, in Joh. — 2V.] 
(8) Origeut in his Stromata, 1. z., cited 
by Ch. de la Rue, Opp , tom. i., p. 41, says : 
Multonira malorum occasio est, si quis in 
came Scripturae maneat. Quae qui fecerint, 
regnum Dei non consequentur. Quamobrera 
spiritum Scriptuns fru4:tusque qusramos, qui 
non dicuntur manifcsti. He had said a little 
before : Non valde cos juvat Scriptura, aui 
earn intelligunt, ut scriptum est. Wno 
would suppose such declarations could fall 
from the lips of a wise and considerate 
person 1 But this excellent man suffered 
nimself to be misled by the causes mention- 
ed, and by his love of philosophy. He could 
not discover in the sacred booJcs sU that he 
considered true, so long as he adhered to the 
literal sense ; but allow him to abandon the 
literal sense, and to search for recondite 
meanings, and those books would contain 
Plato^ Aristotle^ Zeno^ and the whole tribe 
of philosophers. And thus, nearly all those 
who would model Christianity accordmg to 
their own fancy or their favourite system o* 
philosophy, have run into this mode of inter 
preting Scripture. 
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our external actions, and the latter acquainting ua with the nature, the 
history, and laws of the spiritual or mystical world. He fancied that this 
mystical world was also twofold, partly superior or celestial, and partly in- 
ferior and terrestrial, that is, the church ; and hence he divided the mysti- 
cal sense of scripture into the terrene or allegorical, and the celestial or 
UTiagogical, This mode of interpreting scripture, which was sanctioned 
by Jewidh practice, was current among Christians before the times of Ori~ 
gen. But as he gave determinate rules for it, and brought it into a sys- 
tematic form, he is commonly regarded as its originator. 

^ 6. Innumerable expositors in this and the following centuries, pur- 
sued the method of Origen, though with some diversity ; nor could the 
few who pursued a better method, make much head against them. The 
commentaries of Hippolytus, which have reached us, show that this holy 
man went wholly into Origen's method. And no better, probably, were 
the expositions of some books of the Old and New Testaments, composed by 
Victorinus, but which are now lost. But the Paraphrase on the book of 
Ecclesiastes, by Gregory Thaumaturgus, which is still extant, is not liable 
to the same objection, although its author was a great admirer of Origen. 
Methodius explained the book of Genesis, and the Canticles ; but his labours 
have not reached us. Aminonius composed a Harmony of the gospels. 

§ 7. Origen, in his lost work entitled Stromata, and in his four 
Books do Principiis, explained most of the doctrines of Christianity, or, to 
speak more correctly, deformed them with philosophical speculations. 
And these his Books de Principiis were the first compendium of scholastic 
—or, if you please — philosophic theology. Something similar was at- 
tempted by Theognostus, in his seven Books of Hypotyposes ; for a knowl- 
edge of which we are indebted to Photius,{^^) who says, they were the 
work of a man infected with the opinions of Origen, Gregory Tkauma* 
iurgus, in his Expositio Fidei, gave a brief summary of Christian doc- 
trines. Certain points of the Christian faith were taken up by various in- 
dividuals, in reply to the enemies or tlie corrupters of Clwistianity. Tracts 
on the Deity, the resurrection, antichrist, and the end of the world, were 
composed by Hippolytus, Methodius wrote on free will ; and Lucian on 
the creed. But as most of these treatises are no longer extant, their char- 
acter is little known. 

§ 8. Among the writers on moral subjects, (or practical theology), 
passing by Tertullian, who was mentioned under the preceding century, 
the first place belongs perhaps to Cyprian, From the pen of this extra- 
ordinary man, we have treatises on the advantages of patience, on «ior- 
tality, on alms and good works, and an exhortation to martyrdom. In these 
works there are many excellent thoughts, but they are not arranged neatly 
and happily, nor sustained by solid arguments. (10) Origen wrote, among 
other works of a practical nature, an exhortation to martyrdom ; a topic 
discussed by many in that age, with different degrees of eloquence and per- 
spicacity. Methodius treated of chastity, but in a confused manner, in his 

(9) [PKothu, Biblioth., cod. cvi., p. 279. him, PWrictW, Biblioth. Gr., I v., c. 1, vol. 

Photitu represents him as erring, with Ori- v., p. 276, and 1. v., c. 38, vol. iz., p. 408. 

gen^ in regard to the character of the Son — Schl.] 

of God. Bat G. Bull defends him against (10) See J, Barhiyrae, de la Morale dei 

this charge, in his Defensio Fidei Nicaenae, Peres, c. viii., p. 104, 6cc, 
•6C. S, c. 10, ^ 7, p. 136. — See cooceming 
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Feast of Virgins. iHonysius of Alexandria wrote oa penance and on temp^ 
kOions, To mention other writers in this department would be needless. 

§ 9. Of polemic writers, a host might be mentioned. The idolaters 
were assailed by Minw:ius Felix, in his dialogue entitled Octavius ; by 
Origenj in his eight Books against Celsus ; by Amohius, in his seven Books 
against ike Gentiles ; and by Cyprian, in his tract on the Vanity of Idols. 
The Chronicon of Hippolyius, written against the Gentiles, and the work of 
Methodius in opposition to Porphyry, who attacked Christianity, are lost. 
We may also place among polemic writers, both those who wrote against 
the philosophers, as Hippolytus, who wrote against Plato ; and those who 
treated of Jfate, oi free tDill,Qnd of the Origin of Evil, as Hippolytus, MC' 
ihodius, and others. Against the Jews, Hippolytus attempted something, 
which has not reached us ; but the Testimonies [from scripture] against the 
Jews by Cyprian, are still extant. Against all the sectarians and here- 
tics, assaults were made by Origen, Viciorinus, and Hippolytus ; but no- 
thing of these works has come down to us. It would be superfluous here 
to enumerate those who wrote against individual heretics, 

^10. But it must by no means pass unnoticed, that the discussions in- 
stituted against the opposers of Christianity in this age, departed far from 
the primitive simplicity, and the correct method of controversy. For the 
Christian doctors, who were in part educated in the schools of rhetori- 
cians and sophists, inconsiderately transferred the arts of these teachers 
to the cause of Christianity ; and therefore considered it of no importance, 
whether an antagonist were confounded by base artifices, or by solid ar- 
guments. Thus that mode of disputing, which the ancients called econom* 
ical,{\\) and which had victory rather than truth for its object, was almost 
universally approved. And the Platonists contributed to the currency of 
the practice, by asserting that it was no sin for a person to employ false- 
hood and fallacies for the support of truth, when it was in danger of being 
borne down. A person ignorant of these facts will be but a poor judge 
of the arguments of Origen, in his book against Celsus, and of the others 
who wrote against the worshippers of idols. TeriuUian's method of con- 
futing heretics, namely, by prescription, was not perhaps altogether un- 
suitable in that age. But they who think it always proper to reason in 
this manner, must have little knowledge of the difference which time and 
change of circumstances produce.(12) 

(11) SouDerain, PUtonisme devoil^, p. heretics, or Pretumptums against them. 
S44. J, DaUli, de vero osn Patrum, 1. 1., The aatbor attempts to confute all the her- 
p. 160. J. C. Wolfii^ Casauboniana, p. 100. etics at once, and by means of an historical 
On the phrase, to do a thing kqt^ biKOvofitaVf argament. He maintains that the orthodox 
7^. Gataker has treat^ largely, in his churches were founded by the apostles and 
Notes on M. Antoninus, 1. xi., p. 330, dtc. their approved assistants, who ordained the 
[It signifies to do a thing axtf-Jily tmd dez- first pastors of these churches, and establisb- 
terously, or with cunning ana sagacity, as a ed in them all, one and the same faith, which 
shrewd manager of a household {biKovofwc) must of course be genuine Christianity ; and 
controls those under him. See note 4, p. that this faith, having been handed down 
138 — Tr.} pure and uncorrupted, is now contained in 

(12) See Fred. Spanheim^ Diss, de Prae- the creeds and inculcated in the assemblies 
echptione in rebus ridei ; ()pp., tom. iii., p. of these churches. But that not one of these 
1079. — [Tertidlian*s book was entitled ae things can be said of the heretical churches, 
Praescriptione haereticorum, or Praescnpti- which had not such an origin, and embrace 
ODibiis adrersus haereticos ; which might be various differing creeds, tm creeds derived 
ttansiated, on the Presumption in regard to from other sources. Being bred an advo- 
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§ 11. This vicious inclination to circunfvent and confound an adversa- 
ry, rather than confute him with sound argumentt produced also a multi- 
tude of books fcdscly bearing on their front the names of certain distin- 
guished men. For the greater part of mankind, being influenced more by 
the authority of names, than by arguments and scripture testimony, the 
writers conceived they must prefix names of the greatest weight to their 
books, in order to oppose successfully their adversaries. Hence those canons 
which were wisely ascribed to the apostles :(18) hence those Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, which Clemens Romanus was reputed to have collected :(14) hence 
too, the Recognitions of Clement,{lb^ as they are called, and the Clem- 
entina,(l&) and other works of the like character, which a too credulous 
world long held in high estimation. By the same artifice, the Mystics, as 
they are called, sought to advance their cause. Having no answer to 
give to those who demanded, who was the first author of this new sort of 
wisdom, they alleged that they received it from Dionysius, the Areopagite 
of Athens, a contemporary with the apostles ; and to give plausibility to 
the falsehood, they palmed upon this great man, books void of sense and 
rationality. (17) Thus they who wished to surpass all others in piety, 
deemed it a pious act to employ deception and fraud in support of piety. 



catc, and familiar with tbe proceedings of 
courts, he give» a forensic form to hia arga- 
ment, not only by using the law term Prae- 
scriptioy but by maintaining that the orthodox 
were, and had always been, in right and law^ 
ful poMCssian of that invaluable treasure, 
true Christianity; and that of course, the 
heretics, who were never in possession of it, 
m vain attempt now to oust them of what they 
thus hold by legal prescription. — 7 V ] 

(13) [The Apostolic Caiwits are eighty- 
five ecclesiaslical laws or rules, professedly 
enacted by the apostles, and collected and 
preserved by Clemens Romanus. The mst- 
ter of them is ancient ; for Ihey describe the 
customs and institutions of Christians, par- 
ticularly of the Greek and Oriental churches, 
in the second and tki^d centuries. But the 
phraseolo4>' indicates a roiiiy)ilcr living in the 
third century. See W. Rcvfridse's notes 
on these canons, and his Code.x canonum 
cedes, primitivae vindicatus et illustrat., 
Ix)ndon, 1678, 4to.~.S'cA^.J 
. (14) [The ApostoUc Constitutions fill 
eight ijooks. They prescribe tiie consiitn- 
tion, orcranization, discipline, and worship of 
the church, with great particularity ; and 
avowedly are the work of the apostles them- 
selves. But they are supposed to have been 
compiled in the eastern or Greek church, in 
the latter part of the third or beginning of 
the fourth century. Some place them in 
the fourth or fi fth century. They bear marks 
of an .'\rian hand. As describing the form, 
discipline, and ceremonies of the church 
about tiie year 300, they are of considerable 
value. These constitutions may be seen in 
Coulerii Patrea Apostolici, torn, ii., and in 



Wm. Whiston's Primilive Chriatianity Re- 
vived, I/ond., 1711, 4 vols. 8vo, where much 
learned labour is wasted in the vain atteomt 
to prove them to be ** the most sacred of the 
canonical books of the New Test." — Tt.] 

(15) [The Reeo^nitioTiSt of which we havt 
only the I^tin translation of Rujinus^ com- 
pose ten books, and describe the travels of 
the apostle Peter ^ and his contests with Si- 
mon Magus. The work is a pleasant one 
to read, and helps us to understand the doc- 
trines of the Gnostics. Dr. Moskeim^ (Diss, 
de turbata per recentiores Platonicos eccle- 
sia., ^ 34), conjectures, with much probabil- 
ity, that it was composed by an Alexandrian 
Jew, who was opposed to the Gnostics, but 
himself full of errors, under the forged name 
of Clemens Romanus. — Schi.] 

(16) [The Clcmr.ntinasiie nineteen Hom- 
ilies, first piiMiylu'd, Gr. atid Lat . liy Cote- 
licr, in his Pat res Apoi'tol , torn, i , p. 6(13, 
d:.c. They are siippO!'«J to have been the 
work of some EMotiite. —Schl. The Clem- 
entina and the R.:ro;^nirions arc works of a 
similar character. Both profess to give us 
the history of St. Peter's contests with Si- 
mon I\fa(rus, and his private instructions to 
his particular friends, respecting the myste- 
ries of nature and the. deep things of theolo- 
gy. They are downrisrht romance ; yet not 
uninteresting, as specimens of the specub- 
tions of semi- Christians of a philosophic 
turn, who lived about A.D. 200,— TV] 

(17) [The spurious works ascribed to 
Dionysius the Areopagite. (who is men- 
tioned Acts xvii., 34), are the following: de 
Coelesti Hierarchia, lib. i. ; do Ek^clesiastica 
Hierarcbta, 1 1 ; de Divinis Nomiiubaa. I. f. ; 
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§ 12. Among the controversiea which divided Christians in this cen- 
tury, the most considerable were, concerning the tniUenrdunij the baptism 
of heretics, and concerning Origen, That the Saviour is to reign a thou- 
sand years among men, before the end of the world, had been believed by 
many in the preceding century, without offence to any : all, however, had 
not explained the doctrine in the same manner, nor indulged hopes of the 
same kind of pleasures during that reign. (18) In this century the mil- 
lenarian doctrine fell into disrepute, through the influence especially of 
Origen, who strenuously opposed it, because it contravened some of his 
opinions.(19) But NepoSj an Egyptian bishop, attempted to revive its au- 



de Mystica Theologia, 1. i., together with 
four epistles to CaiuMf one to Darotkeus, 
one to SosipateTf one to PUycarpf one to 
DemophyluSf one to Txtus^ one to ApoUoph- 
anu, and two to St. John the apostle. They 
all relate to mystic theology, and breathe 
a deyout spirit, but afe exceedingly obscure 
and difficult of comprehension. It is supjpo- 
sed they were written in the fouth or mth 
century, as they bear marks of that period, 
and are not mentioned by any writer prior to 
the sixth century. During the middle ages 
they were held in high esUmation, and their 
genuineness scarcely if at all questioned. 
The more devout Catholics and most of the 
early Protestants, received them and relied 
upon them as genuine. In the I7ch century, 
their spuriousness was abundantly demon* 
strated, and they are now universally re- 
garded as supposititious. The best edition 
of these works, Gr. and J^t., with copious 
notes, is that of Balthazar Corderius, Ant- 
werp, 1634, 2 vols, fol, embracing the Gr. 
scholia of St. Maximus the martyr, (A.D. 
669), and the paraphrase of George Pachym- 
eras, (A.D. 1280.) The MS. copies of the^e 
works are found in most of the great Ubraries 
of Europe.— Tr.] 

(18) [" See the learned Treatise concemr 
ing the true miUermmm, which Dr. Wkithjf 
has subjoined to the second volume of his 
Commentary upon the New Testament. See 
also, for an account of the doctrine of the an- 
cient Millenarians, the fourth, fifth, seventh, 
aq^ ninth volumes of Lardner's Credibility^ 
Scc.'^—Macl. Also H. CorodVs kritische 
Geschichte des Chiliasmus, 2d ed., 1794, 3 
vols. Svo.—Tr.] 

(19) See Origenf de Principiis, lib. ii., c. 
11, 0pp., tom. i., p. 104, [and Prolog. Com- 
ment. in'Cantic. Canticor., tom. iii., p. 28. 
— The CerinthianSf Marcioniies, Monta^ 
nists, and Meletians^ among the heretical 
sects, and among the orthodox fathers Po- 
piaSf Justin Martyr, and IrenituSy held to a 
millennial reign of Chhst, and henaus un- 
derstood it in a very gross sense. Dr,- Mo- 
sheimj in his Comment, de Rebus Christia- 
nor.,^., p. 721, believed the doctrine had 

Vol. L— Aa 



a Jewish origin; and he supposed the 
Christian doctors received, or at least tol- 
erated it, because they hoped by it to make 
the Jews more willing to embrace Christian- 
ity. But Dr. Walch, in ^s Entwurf einer 
vollstandigen Hist, der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., 
p. 143, is more discriminating, and main* 
tains that the question, whether a millennial 
reign of Christ is to be expected, had a bib- 
lical origin, the earlier Chiliasts relying on 
the testimony of the Apocalypse : but the 
explanation of the doctrine, he admits, was 
derived from the Jewish opinions. There 
were two kinds of Chiliasts, the gross and 
the refined. The latter placed the phief dif- 
ference between the millennial reign of 
Christ and his present reign, in the higher 
enjoyment of spiritual advantages and pleas- 
ures, yet without wholly excluding the pleas- 
ures of sense. But the former expected, in 
the millennium, all kinds of sensual delights, 
and the free indulgence of all, even the most 
exorbitant lusts. And these gross Chiliasts 
are to be found not merely among the here- 
tics ; they may be found also among the or- 
thodox, as the example of Irenaus proves. 
According to the account of Gennadius of 
Marseilles, de Dogmatt ecclesiast.,c. 65, p. 
32, the Chiliasts may be divided into four 
classes. TYie first class were the most inod« 
erate. They are called Meletians ; and they 
expected a fulfilment of the divine^ promises 
here on the earth, without attempting to de- 
fine the nature of the bhss to be enjoyed 
during the millennium. The second clasA 
expected not only to enjoy the indispensable 
gratifications of tlie senses, but also marriage 
pleasures, and every species of sensual in- 
dulgence. The third class promised them* 
selves indeed sensitive delights, and these 
too as rewards for foregoing them now, and 
as a compensation for the outward sufferings 
of saints ; but they excluded from thera the 
carnal pleasure of sexual intercourse. The 
fourth was composed of Nepos and his fol- 
lowers. The millennial doctrine did not pre- 
vail everywhere, and uncontradicted. Yet 
the believers and the rejecteraof the doctrine 
treated each other with affection, and a per- 
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thority, in a work written against the aUegoristSy as he contemptuously 
styled the opposers of the miUenniura. The book and its arguments were 
approved by many in the province of Arsinoe, and particularly by Co- 
racionj a presbyter of some respectability and influence. But DionysiuM 
of Alexandria, a disciple of Origen, allayed the rising storm, by his oral 
discussions and his two Books on the divine pr€nnises.{2Q) 

§ 13. As no law had determined in what manner those, who came over 
from heretical churches to the Catholic Christians, were to be received, dif- 
ferent customs prevailed in different churches. Many of the Oriental and 
African Christians classed reclaimed heretics among the catechumens, and 
admitted them to the Christian ordinances by baptism. But most of the 
European Christians regarded the baptism administered by errorists as 
valid ; and therefore received reclaimed heretics, simply with imposition 
of hands and prayer. This diversity long prevailed, without giving rise 
to contention. But in this century the Asiatic Christians determined in 
several councils, what before had been left at discretion, that all heretics 
coming over to the true church, must be rebaptized.(21) This com- 
ing to the knowledge of Stephen, bishop of Rome, he with little humanity 
or prudence, excluded those Asiatics from his fellowship and from that 
of his church. Notwithstanding this rashness of Stephen, Cyprian with 
other Africans, in a council called on the subject, embraced the opinion of 
the Asiatics, and gave notice of it to Stephen. Upon this, Stephen was 
very indignant ; but Cyprian replied with energy, and in a new council 
held at Carthage, again pronounced the baptism administered by heretics 
to be wholly invalid. The rage of Stephen now waxed hotter, and ho 
most unjustly excluded the Africans from the rights of brotherhood. But 
the discord was healed, partly by the moderation with which the Africans 
conducted themselves, and partly by the death of Stephen. (22) 



son might believe or discard it, withoat bring- 
ing his orthodoxy under suspicion. The first 
open opposer of Chiliasm, that we meet wiih, 
was Caius, a teacher in the church of Rome, 
towards the end of the second century. 
On this ground, he denied that the Apoca- 
lypse was written by Johriy and ascribed 
it rather to CerirUhus. But he effected 
very little. Origtn was a more powerful 
opposer of the doctrine. He did not, like 
Vams^ deny the canonical authority of the 
Apocalypse, but explained the passages in it 
which describe the millennial reign of Christ, 
allegoricdiy, as referring to spiritual delights, 
suited to the nature of spirits raised to per- 
fection, and these to be enjoyed, not on the 
earth, but in the world to come. See itfo- 
fAetm, Comment, de Rebus Christianor., p. 
720, dec., and Dr. Walch^ Historie der Ket- 
zereyen, vol. ii., p. 136-161. — 8chlS\ 

(90) See Euaehiua^ Hist. Eccles. vii., 
34, and Gennadiut Massiliensis, de Doe- 
matibus ecclesiasticis, cap. 55, p. 3S, ed. 
Elmenhorst.— [JVicpo* held the Apocalypse 
to be an inspired book ; and he maintained, 
in opposition to the allegorists, that the pas- 
sages whicb speak oi a miUemiial reign of 



Christy must be understood literally, and as 
promising corporeal and sensitive pleasures. 
But he does not appear to have defined 
clearly what these pleasures were to be, 
though he excluded eating, and drinking, 
snd marriage, as Dr. Mosheim supposes, I. 
c, p. 726. The very obscure and defective 
history of NepoSt and the controversy with 
him, is explained, as far as it can be. by Dr. 
Walch, I. c, p. 162-167.— &A/. See also 
W. Mv^nscher^s Handbuch der Dogm^ng , 
vol. ii., p. 408-434, and X. Neandcr^a Kirch- 
eng., Tol. i., pt. iii., p. 1088-1096. — Tr.^ 

(21) Euseiiust Hist. Eccles , vii., c. 5 
and 7. FirmiUafiy Epist. ad Cyprianum, 
inter Epp. Cypriani, 75. — [The counciU 
which decided this point, before Stephen^a 
rash procedure, were (1) the council of Car- 
thage, about A.D. 215. See Epp. Cypr. 
71 and 73— (2) that of Iconium in Phrygia, 
A.D. 235, Epp. Cypr. 75. Euaclnua, H. 
E., vii., 4— (3) that of Synada, and (4) 
some others, which are barely mentioned in 
Epp. Cypr. 76, and Euaebiua, ubi supra. 
See Walchj Historie der Kirchenversamml, 
p. 91, 94, and 96.— TV.] 

(22) Cyprian, Epp. 70 and 73, and sev- 
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§ 14. The contests concerning Origen were moved by Demetrius bishop 
of Alexandria ; who is reported by the friends of Origen, to have been in- 
fluenced by envy and hatred ; which however is very doub.ful. In the pro- 
ceedings of Demetrius against Origen, one may discover marks of a mind 
exasperated, impassioned, arrogant, and unreasonable, but none scarcely of 
envy. (23) In the year 228, Origen took a journey to Achaia, and on his 
way suffered himself to be ordained a presbyter by the bishops of Csesarea 
and Jerusalem. At this, Demetrius was greatly offended; because he 
deemed Origen unfit for such an office, on account of ius having emascu- 
lated himself; and because, being master of a school under him, he had 
been ordained without his knowledge and consent. The matter however 
was compromised, and Origen. returned to Alexandria. But not long 
after, from some unknown cause, new dissension arose between him and 
Demetrius, which became so great, that Origen leil Alexandria and the 
school in the year 231, and removed to Caesarea [in Palestine]. Deme- 
trius accused him in his absence, before an assembled council, and de* 
prived him of his office without a hearing ; and afterwards, in a second 
council, divested him of his ministerial character. It is probable that De- 
metrius accused Origen before the council, particularly the last one, of 
erroneous sentiments in matters of religion ; which it was easy for him to 
do, as Origen^s book de PrincipiiSy which was full of dangerous sentiments, 
had been published not long before. The decision of the council at Al- 
exandria was approved by the majority of the Christian bishops, though 
rejected by those of Achaia, Palestine, Phenida, and Arabia.(24) 



«al others, ed. Baluee. AugustiTUt de Bap- 
tismo contra Donatistas, 1. Ti. and vii., 0pp., 
torn, ii., where he gives the Acts of tne 
council of Carthage, A.D. 366. Prudent. 
Mararif vita Oyphani, p. 107, and all the 
writers of the life of Cyprian. [The whole 
history of this controversy is discussed at 
large by Dr. Mosheim, Comment, de Rehus, 
&c., p. 640-547, and still more fully b^ Dr. 
Walch, Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. li., p. 
828-384.— &A/.] 

(23) [Dr. Moiheim is singular in this opin- 
ion ; vrhich he defends at great length, in 
his Comment, de Rebus, &c., p. 671, ^c, 
in opposition to the express testimony of 
EusebiiUf H. E., vi., 8, and Jerome^ Epist. 
29, 0pp., tom. iv., part ii., p. 68. If Deme- 
trhu was not envious of the growing repu- 
tation of Origen, or otherwise affected by 
pergonal antipathy, it seems impossible to 
account for the rancour he manifested. — 
Tr.] 

(24) This account is derived from the ori- 



ginal sources, especially from Eusehiu*, H. 
Eccles., vi., 23. Pkotius, Biblioth., cod. 
cxviii. Jeramtf de Viris lUustr., and Ori- 
gen himself. It differs in some respects 
from that given by the common writers, DoVf 
ctn^ Hueiy and others. — [That Demetrius ac» 
cused Origen of erroneous sentiments, is a 
conjecture of I>r. Mosheim and others, which 
however is expressly denied by Jerome, (Ep. 
29, ad Paulam, 0pp., vol. iv., t. ii., p. 66 
and 480, ed. Martianay), Damnatur a Deme- 
trio episcopo ; exceptis Palestine et Arabia 
et Phoenices at<^ue Achaiae sacerdotibus, in 
damnationem ejus {leg. orbis) consentit t 
urbs Roma ipsa contra hunc cogit senatum, 
non propter aogmatum nomtatem, non prop- 
ter harenn, tU nunc rahidi canes simulantj 
sed quia gloriam eloquentiae ejus et scientie 
ferre non poterant, et illo dicente omnes muti 
putabantur. — Neither is it certain, ihat De- 
metrius aasembled two conncils in the case 
of Ori^n. See C. H^. F. Waleh, HistoriA 
der Kirchenversamml., p. 92, dbc. — TV.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS RITES. 

4 1. Rites multiplied. — 4 8. Pablic Worship. — 4 3. Administration of the Sacred Sup- 
per. — 4 ^ Baptism. — ^ 5. Various other Rites. 

§ 1. All the monuments of this century which have come down to us, 
show that there was a great increase of ceremonies. To the causes here- 
tofore mentioned, may be added the passion for Platonic philosophy, or 
rather, the popular superstition of the Oriental nations respecting demons, 
which was adopted by the Platonists, and received from them by the Chris- 
tian doctors. For from these opinions concerning the nature and the pro- 
S^nsities of evil spirits, many of these rites evidently took their rise, 
ence arose the public exorcisms, the multiplication of fasts, and the aver- 
sion to matrimony. Hence the caution not to have intercourse with those 
who were either not yet baptized, or had been excluded from the commu- 
nion of the church, because such were considered as under the power of 
some evil spirit. And to pass over other things, hence the painftil auster- 
ities and penances which were enjoined upon ofienders.(l). 

§ 2. That the Christians now had in most provinces certain edifices in 
which they assembled for religious worship, will be denied by no candid 
and impartial person. Nor would I contend strenuously, against those 
who think these edifices were frequently adorned with images and other 
Qrnaments.(2) As to the forms of public worship, and the times(d) set 
apart for it, it is unnecessary here to be particular, as little alteration was 
made in this century. Yet two things deserve notice. Firsts the public 
discourses to the people underwent a change. For not to mention Origen^ 
who was the first so far as we know that made long discourses in public, 
and in his discourses expounded the sacred volume, there were certain 
bishops, who being educated in the schools of the rhetoricians, framed 
their addresses and exhortations according to the rules of Grecian elo- 
quence, and their example met the most ready approbation. Secondly; 
the use of incense was now introduced, at least into many churches. Very 
learned men have denied this fact ; but they do it in the face of testimony 
which is altogether unexceptionable.(4) 

§ 3. To the celebration of the Lord s supper, those who conducted re- 

(1) Whoever desires to look farther into (4) Wnu Beveridge^ ad Canon, iii. A{)Os- 
this sabject, may consult Porphyry y on Ab- tol., p. 461, and his Codex Canon, vindica- 
stinence from flesh, and various passages in tus, p. 78. [The Christians originally ab- 
EuseHuSf PrsBparat. Evane., and TheiMoret ; horred the use of incense in public worship, 
and compare them with ue Christian insti- as being a part of the worship of idols. See 
tations. TertulliaTi, Apolog., c. 42, and de Corona 

(2) [Yet there is most ground for the neg- miUtis, c. 10. Yet they permitted its use 
ative. — Von Ein.'\ at funerals, against offensiTe smells. After- 

(3) [The regular seasons for public wor- wards it was used at the induction of magis- 
ship were all Sundays, Good Friday, Easter, trates and bishops, and also in public worship, 
ana Whitsunday. See Origen^ ag. CelsuB,b. to temper the bad air of crowded assemblief 
▼iii., p. 833. The anniversaries of the local in hot countries, and at last it degenerated 
martyrdoms were also observed. — Von Ein,^ into a superstitious rite.— <ScA/.] 
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ligious worshi)/ annexed longer prayers and more of ceremony ; and this, 
I suppose, with no bad intentions. Neither those doing penance, nor those 
not yet baptized, were allowed to be present at the celebration of this or. 
dinance ; which practice, it is well kiaown, was derived from the pagan 
mysteries.(5) That golden and silver vessels were used in the ordinance, 
is testified among others by PruderUius ;(6) and I see no reason to doubt 
the fact in respect to the more opulent Christian churches. The time of 
its administration wa') different, according to the state and circumstances 
of the churches. Some deemed the morning, some t^e afternoon, and 
some the evening, to be the most suitable time for its celebration. (7) 
Neither were all agreed, how often this most sacred ordinance should be 
reT>eated.(8) But all believed it absolutely necessaiy to the attainment of 
salvation; and therefore they universally wished infants to partake of 
it. (9) In some places the sacred feasts preceded, and in others followed 
the Lord's supper. (10) 

§ 4. Baptism was publicly administered twice a year, to such candJU 
dates as had gone through a long preparation and trial ;(11) and none 
were present as spectators, but such as had been themselves baptized. ' 
The effect of baptism was supposed to be the. remission of sins : and it was 
believed that the bishop, by the imposition of hands and by prayer, confer- 
red those gifts of the Holy Spirit which were necessary for living a holy 
life.(12) Of the principal ceremonies attending baptism, we have before 
spoken ; [Century II., Part II., Ch. IV,, § 13, p. 137]. A few things how- 
ever must here be added. None were admitted to the sacred font, until 
the exorcist, by a solemn menacing formula, had declared them free from 
bondage to the prince of darkness and now servants of Grod. For when 
the opinion had become prevalent among Christians, that rational souls 
ori^ated from God himself, and were therefore in themselves holy, pure, 
and possessed of free will, either the evil propensities in man must be con- 
sidered as arising 'from the body and from mattei*, or some evil spirit 
must be supposed to possess the souls of men, and impel them to sin. The 



(<V) [See Christ. MaiOi. Pfaff, Diss. 2 de 
praejadic. tbeolog., ^ 13, p. 149, 6lc., and 
Jos. Binghamf Antiquitates Eccles., 1. x., 
c. 6.— .&«.] 

(6) Uepi r«^. Hymn, ii., p. 60, ed. 
Heinsii, [and Optahu Milevit. de schismate 
Donatist., c. 12, p. 17.— &«.] 

(7) [See Cyprian, m. 63, p. lU.^Schl.} 

(8) [It was commonly admimstered eyeiy 
Sanday, as well as on other festival days ; 
and in times of persecution, daily. See Cyp- 
rian, de Oratione Domin., p. 209 ; ep. 66, 
p. 90 ; ^. 54, p. 76 ; ed. Baluze.— fi^cA/.] 

(9) [They believed that this ordinance 
tendereid persons immortal; and that such 
•s never partook of it, had no hopes of a res- 
uiiection. Hence DianysiUs Alex., (cited 
by Euseh,, H. E., viL, 11), calls it iua^irrvv 
ftera rB Kvpis awayuy^. That children 
•Iso partook of it, is testified by Cyprian, de 
Lapsis, p. 184 and 189, ed. Balnze. See 
P. ZonCs Historia Eucharist, infantum, c. 
4, f 1, dLc.i and c. 6, 4 3 ; also /. Bingham^ 



Antiqmtates Eccles., b. xt., ch. 4, f 7. — 

(10) [Chrysostcm, Homil. 22, oportet 
haereaes esse, Opp., torn. t. — Schl,"] 

(11) [In the Apostolic Constitutions, b. 
viii., ch. 32, a throe yean' preparation was 
enjoined ; yet with allowance of some ex-- 
ceptions.— >iScA/. ] 

(12) This may be placed beyond all con- 
troversy by many passages from the fathers 
of this century. And as it will conduce 
much to an understanding of the theology of 
the ancients, which differed in many respects 
firom ours, I will adduce a single passage 
from Cyprian, It is in his Epist. 73, p. 
131. Manifestum est autem, ubi et per 
quos remissa peceatorum dari possit, que sn 
iapHsmo scilicet dahir. -^Qm vero praepoe- 
itis ecclesiae offeruntur, per nostram oratio> 
nem et menus impositionem Spiriium Sane- 
tum eansequuntur. See also a passage firom 
Dionysius Alex, in Eusilmu, Hist. Eccles^ 
1. vti., c. 8. 
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Gnostics all embraced the first suppositioii ; but the Catholics could in ao 
wise embrace it, because they held that matter was created by God and 
was not eternal. They had therefore to embrace the second supposition, 
and to imagine some evil demon, the author of sin and (^ all evil, to be 
resident in all vicious persons.(13) The persons baptized returned home, 
decorated with a crown and a white robe ; the first being indicative of 
their victory over the world and their lusts, the latter of their acquired in- 
nocence. (14) 

§ 5. To jastxttg greater sanctity and necessity were now attributed, 
than heretofore ; because it was the general belief that demons laid fe>»er 
snares for the abstemious and those who fared hard, than for the full fed 
or such as lived generously.(16) The Latins were singular in keeping 
every seventh day of the week as a fast ;(16) and as the Greek and Ori- 
ental Christians would not imitate them in this, it afforded abundant matter 
for altercation between them.— Ordinarily Christians frayed three times a 
day, at the third, sixth, and ninth hours, [0 A.M., 12 Noon, and 3 P.M.] 
as was the custom of the Jews. Besides these regular hours of prayer, 
they prayed much and oflen ; for they considered it the highest duty of a 
religious man to hold ccmverse with Grod.(17) On joyful and festive oc- 
casions, while giving thanks to Grod, they thought it suitable to pray stand- 
ing, thus expressing their joy and confidence by the posture of their bod- 
ies. But on sorrowful occasions and seasons of fasting and humiliation, 
they were accustomed to make their supplications on their bended knees 
or prostrate, to indicate self-abasement.(18) That certain ybrm* of prayer 
were everywhere used, both in public and in private, I have no doubt ;(19) 
but i am likewise confident, that many persons poured out the feelings of 
their hearts before God in free and unpremeditated effusions. In the sign 
yf the cross, they supposed there was great efficacy against all sorts of 



(13) That exorciam was not annexed to 
' baptism, till some time in the third century, 

and after the admission of the Platonic phi- 
losophy into the church, ma;^ almost be 
demonstrated. The ceremonies used at 
baptism in the aecond century, are described 
by JiMtin Martyr, in his second apology, and 
by Terlullian, in his book de Corona mtUtis. 
But neither makes any mention of exorcism. 
This is a cogent argument, to prove that it 
was admitted by CJaristiaos, after the times 
of these fathers, and of course in the third 
oeutury. Egypt perhaps first received it. 

( 14) [ Perhaps also ot their freedom. — See 
C. G. SckwarZf Diss, de ceremoniis et fox- 
muUs a veteruni manamissione ad Baptis- 
mum translatis. Cyprian refers to the toAtte 
garments ; de Lapsis, p. 181. — Sekl.] 

(16) Clementina, Homil. ix., ^ 9, p. 688, 
4u:. Porphyry f de Abstineotia, lib. iv., p. 
417, &c., and others. 

(15) [See Concilium Eliberitanain, Can- 
ttn 26.— iScA/.] 

(^7) [See CyprioMy de Oratione, p. 314. 
■^Schl.] 

(18) [See Cyprian, de Oratione, p 314, 
and (Jonstitutt. Apostol, 1. ii., c. 59.— SciU.] 



(19) [In the earliest times, exclusive of 
the short introductory salutation : Pax vo- 
biseum, d:c., no established forms of prayer 
were used in public worship, but the bishop 
or presbyter poured forth extempore prayers. 
See Jtutin Martyr, Apology ii. The U>id*« 
prayer was used, not only as a pattern, but 
also as a formula of prayer. Tet only the 
baptized, and not the catechumens, might 
utter it. Tertullian, de Oratione, c. 1, 9. 
Cyprian^ de Oratione Domin. ConstUuit. 
Apoatol., 1. vii., c. 44. Afterwards various 
forms were gradually introduced, and partic- 
ularly short prayers, derived from paasages 
of scripture. When greater uniformity in 
the churches as to ceremonies was intro- 
duced, the smaller churches had to regulate 
their forms of prayer conformably to those 
of the larger churches, and of course to adopt 
the formulas of the metropolitan cburchea. 
Origen, contra Celsura, 1. vi, and Hcunilja 
xi. in Jerem. Etaebiiu, de Vita Constan- 
tini Mag , 1. iv., c. 19, 20, 17. Hist. Ec- 
cles., I. ii , c. 17. LaiUantwa, de Morte 
Mrsecutor., c. 46, 47. See Baumgarteti^^ 
Erliiuternng der cbristlicben Alteithiiuier, p 
432.— 5cA/.] 
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eTiIsy and particularly against the machinations of evil spirits ; and there* 
fore no one undertook anydiing of rouch moment, without first csoeeing 
hinnelf.(20)-^-Otber ceremomee I pass without notice. 



CHAPTER V. 



HI8T0BY OF DIVISIONS OB H£RESI£S IN THE CflUaCH. 

4 1. Rem&ins of the Ancient Sects. — ^ 3. Manes and the Manichaeans. — ^ 3. His Prio- 
ciples.— ^ 4. His Doctrine concerning Man. — ^ 5. Concerning the Nature of Christ and 
of the Holy Spirit. — ^ 6. Concerning the Offices of Christ and the Comforter. — 4 7. 
Concerning the Parification and Future Condition of Souls. — ^ 8. Concerning the State 
of Souls not Purified. — ^ 9. His Opinion of the Old and New TesUments— 10. The 
SoTority of his Moial I^inciples, and the Classification of his Followers — ^ 1 1 . The 
Sect of the Hieracites.— ^ 12. The Noetian Controversy. — ^ 13. Sabelllus. — ^ 14. Be- 
ryllus. — ^ 16. Paul of Samosata. — ^ 16. Disturbances in Arabia.— ^ 17. Novatian Con- 
troversy. — ^ 18. Severities of the Novatians towards the Lapsed. 

^ 1. Most of the sects which disquieted the church in the preceding 
centuries, caused it various troubles also in this. For the energies of the 
Montanists, Valentinians, Marcionites, and other Gnostics, were not wholly 
subdued by the numerous discussions of their tenets. Adelpkius and Aqui* 
Unas of the Gnostic tribe, but very little known, endeavoured to insinuate 
themselves and their doctrines into the esteem of the public at Rome and 
in Italy.(l) But these and others of the same clan, were resisted by Pfo. 
Unus himself, the coryphaeus of the Platonists of this age, and by his disci- 
ples, with no less boldness and energy than the orthodox Christians were 
accustomed to manifest. For the philosophical opinions of this fection, con- 
cerning God, the origin of the world, the nature of evil, and other subjects, 
could not possibly meet the approbation of the Platonists. These united 
forces of the Christians and the philosophers, were doubtless competent to 
bring the Gnostics, gradually, to lose all credit and influence among the 
well informed.(2) 



(20) [The Christians at first used the siffn 
of the cross, to bring to remembrance the 
atoning death of CkruU on all occasions. 
Hence TerttUlian, de Corona militis, c. 3, 
p. 121, says : ad omnem progressum atqne 
promoium, ad omnem aditum et exitom, ad 
▼estitum, ad calciatum, ad lavacra, ad men- 
■as, ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad sedilia, quae- 
cunque nos converaatio ezercet, frontem cru- 
cis signaculo terimus. Compare also his 
work, ad Uxorem, lib. ii. So late as the 
second century, the Christians attached no 
particular virtue to the sign of the cross, and 
they paid it no adoration. See TertuUian, 
Apoloffet., c. 16, and ad Nationes, c. 13. 
But afterwards, powerful efficacy began to 
be ascribed to it. See Cyprian^ Testimo- 
oia adv. Judaoos, 1. ii., c. 21, 22, p. 294, 



and LaetantnUf Institut., L iv., c. 27, 28. 
— ScA/.] 

(1) Porphyry, Vita Plotini, c. 16, p. 118, 

dec. 

(2) The book ofPlotiniu against the Gnos- 
tics, is still extant among his works. En- 
nead ii., lib. ix., p. 213, otc. [Dr. Sender, 
in his Historia Eccles. Selects Capita, vol. 
i., p. 81, conjectures, and not without reason, 
that the Gnostics, and all the assailants of 
the Old Testament, lost their power, after 
Origen introduced the allegorical and tropo- 
logical mode of expounding Scripture, and 
extended it in some measure to the history 
of Christ. And as he further supposes, the 
labours of Dionysius Alex, and other learn- 
ed fathers, e. g. DorotheuSf a presbyter of 
Antioch, (who understood the Hebrew ; Eu- 
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^ 2. While the Christians were struggling with these corrupters of the 
truth, 'and were on tne pomt of gaining the victory, [a little past the mid. 
die of the century j, a new enemy, more fierce and dangerous than those, 
suddenly appeared in tne tieid. Manes^S) whom his disciples also called 
Manichcnt9,(4) a Persian,(5) educated among the Magi, and nimself one 
of the Magi before he became a Christian, was instructed in all the sci* 
ences and arts that were in repute among the Persians and the adjacent 
nations, and was an astronomer, (though a rude one), a physician, a paint- 
er, and a philosopher ; but he had an exuberant imagination, and, as ap- 
pears very probaoie, was delirious and fanatical. This man adventured 
to combine the prmciples of ttie Magi with Christianity, or rather to ex- 
plain the latter by the former. To feciiitate the accomplishment of mis 
object, he gave out that Christ had hit the way of salvation imperfectly 
explained, and tnat he himself was the Paraclete whom the Saviour prom- 
ised to send to his disciples when he lefl the world. Many were seduced 
by his eloquence, his grave aspect, and the simplicity and innocence of his 
life ; and in a short time he established a sect. But at last, he was put to 
death by Varanes I., king of the Persians. The cause, time, and manner 
of his execution are variously stated by the ancients. (6) 



sebius, H. £., vii., 32), may have contributed 
much to diminish the Gnostic party, as they 
carried investigation farther, and more lucid- 
ly confuted the Jewish notions, and at the 
same time approximated a little towards the 
Gnostic doctrines concerning the Son of 
God. Hence it is, we hear no more about 
the Gnostics in this century ; and the few 
who still remained, united themselves with 
the Manichaeans. — Scht.} 

(3) [The Oriental writers call him Mani ; 
{Hydty de Relig. vet. Persarum, c. 21, and 
dtHerbdoty Biblioiheque Orientale, art. Mor 
ni) ; but the Greeks and Latins call him Ma- 
v»7f, Mdve^C) and Hants. See Dr. Walch, 
Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 691. — 
Sehl.] 

(4) [See the Acta Archelai, c. 5, 49. 
Augustine, do Haeresib,, c. 46. and contra 
Faustum, lib. xix., c. 2%—ScM.] 

(6) [Notwithstanding the Greek and Ori- 
ental writers represent Motu* as being a 
Persian, Dr. Walch, (Historie der Ketzer- 
eycn, vol. i , p. 7()8), and Bcausahre^ (Histoire 
critique de Manichee, tome i., p. 66), think 
it more probable that he was a Chaldean ; 
because Epkraim Syrus expressly so states, 
0pp. Syro-I^tin , torn, ii., p 468, and be- 
cause Arckeiaus. in his Acta cum Manete, 
c. 36, charges Manes with understanding no 
language but that of the Chaldees. — Schl.] 

(6) All that is extant concerning the life, 
the deeds, and the doctrines of this rery 
singular genius, has been carefully collect- 
ed, and reviewed ingeniously— though often 
with more ingenuity and copiousness than 
were necessary — by James de Beausohre^ in 
his Histoire critique de Manich^ et du Ma- 



nicheisme, published at Amsterdsm, 1734- 
39, 2 vols. 4to. — [Whoever would gain the 
best acquaintance with the history of Manes 
and the MaTUcheuins^ may consult^ beaides 
Beausobre, ubi supra, the long essay of 
Dr. Moskeim^ in his Comment, de Rebus, 
&c., p. 728-903 ; Jo. Christ. Wolf, Mani- 
chaeismus ante Manichaeos, dec, Hamb., 
1707, 8vo ; Nath. Lardner's Credibility of 
the Gospel History, part ii., vol. iii., p. 364- 
763; and Dr. C. W. F, WaUh's Entwnrf 
einer vollstiindigen Historie der Ketzereyen, 
vol. i., p. 685-814. These principal writers 
being consulted, all the rest may be neglect- 
ed. The last of these works has the great 
advantage, that it concentrates, arranges 
properly, cnticises acutely and solidly, and 
expresses in a lucid and agreeable style, all 
that has been said on the subject by the 
useful Wolfy the agreeable and learned but 
prolix Beausobret the acute Masheim, and 
the solid and critical Lardner. — Von Enu 
More recent writers may be consulted, viz., 
A. NeandeTj Kirchengesch., bd. i., abth. ii., 
s. 813-856, and K. A. Preih, v. Jieicklinn 
Meldeggf die Theologie des Magiera Manes 
und i& Ursprung, Frankfort a. M., 1826, 
8vo.— Tr. 

The original sources for \hfi history of 
Manes and his sect according to Moskeim, 
Comment, de Rebus, dtc, p. 729, &c., are, 
besides the ancient historical writers, Epi- 
phanius, AugusHne, Eusebius, Theodarei, 
Damascenus, and Phiiastrius, (I.) what re- 
mains of the writings of Manes himself and 
his followers; viz., (a) Manetis EpisteU 
Fundameniii in Augustine^ contra £p. Fou- 
damenti ; (b) a fir^^ent of his Semo tU 
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^ 3. The religious system of Manes is a compound of Christianity and 



Fide, in Ejnphamus, Haeres. Uvt, 14 ; (c) 
his Ejnttola ad Mareellum^ in the Acta Ar- 
ckeiai cum Manete, p. 6, ed. Zaccag. ;^(d) 
some fiagnients of bis Epiatola ad Menoch. 
in Augiutinty adv. Julianum Pelagian. ; (e) 
seyeral extracts from his Epistles, in J. A. 
Fabricitts, Biblioth. Gr., vol. v., p. 284; (f) 
Acta duputaiiottis Arckelai, Episc. Meso- 
fot. cum ManeU, inter Collectanea monu- 
mentor. veteris Eccles. Graecae et Latinae, 
published \jj L. A. Zacca^nhut Rome, 1698, 
4to ; also, mter 0pp. Htppolytij vol. ii , ed. 
Fsbricii. (The genuineness of these Acta is 
questioned by Beaus(Ar€ ; but without good 
>^MSon); (g) many quotations from Faus- 
titt the Manichaean, in AtLgustine'a thirty- 
three Books contra Faustum Manichaeum ; 
(h) various statements of his antagonists, 
contained in Augustine^s two Books, de Ac- 
tis com Felice Manichaeo ; and in his bodlc 
contra Fortunalum Manichaeum. — (II.) the 
writings of the fathers, who attempted to 
confute Manes and his followers ; viz. (a) 
AugvsHne^ de Haeresibus, and in the works 
above mentioned, (I. a, g, and h.)— (b) Titus 
of B«stra, libri iii., contra Manichaeos, Gr. 
and Lat., inter Lectiones Antiquas, cd. Ca- 
msii; et denuo, J. BasnagHy torn, i., p. 156, 
&c. ; (c) Didymtis Alexandrinus, liber con- 
tn Manichaeos, Gr. and Lat., in the same 
Lectiones Antiq., torn, i., p. 197 ; (d) Al^ 
eitmidtr Lycopolitanus, the philosopher, Li- 
ber contra Mauichaei opiniones, Gr. and Lat., 
in the Auctarium noviss. Biblioth. Patr., ed. 
Camhcjis, tom. ii., p. 260.— Tr. 

In re^gard to the history of Manesj there is 
much disagreement between the Oriental and 
Giecian writers. Yet in the particulars sta- 
ted in the text, there is no disagreement. 
We will extract from Mosheim's Comment- 
uies, p. 734, dec., so much as is necessary 
to give a full history of this extraordinary 
man. — ManeSy on meeting with the books of 
tbe Christians, found that the religion thoy 
contained, coincided with his philosophy in 
some re^Kicts, and contradicted it in others. 
He determined to unite the two toffetber, to 
enkiffo and improve tbe one by the other, 
and Uras to give the world a new religion. 
He began by giving out that he was the 
"ParacJUUy {6' irapajSjiro^f John xvi., 7, 13^ 
dec.), and perhaps he really supposed he 
was so. But he was not so deranged and 
canied away by hts imagination, as to be 
unable to frame a consistent system, and to 
diecover what would tend to confinn it, and 
what to weaken it. He therefore rejected or 
altered such books of the Christians as con* 
liAvened bis opinions, and substituted others 
in their place, particularly those which he 
pretended were written by himself under a 
WOL. l.—B B 



divine impulse. The king of Persia threw 
him into prison ; but for what cause is un- 
known. The Greek writers, (especially Ar- 
chelaus^ in his Acta cum Manete, who fur- 
nished the other Greek and Latin writers 
with nearly all the historical facts they state), 
represent that he was imprisoned, because, 
having promised to cure the king's son, he 
failed, and caused the death of the young 
prince. A different account is given by the 
Oriental writers, (Persian, Syrian, and Ara- 
bian, cited by De Berbelot, BR)Iiotheque Ori- 
ent., art. Mani; Tko. Hyde, Hisiorvfiieiig, 
veter. Persarum, c. 21. Ettseb. Renaudot, 
Historia Patriarch. Alexandrinor., p. 42. 
Edu}. Pocockf Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 
149, d&c.) They state that Manes, coming 
to the court of Kii^ Sapor, was received 
kindly ; and that his doctrines were em- 
braced by the monarch. Hereupon Manes 
became so bold as publicly to attack the Per- 
sian religion. 'This drew on him persecu- 
tion, and so endangered his life that he was 
obliged to flee into Turkistan. Here he col- 
lected many followers, and spent a whole 
year in a cave, where he composed his book 
entitled Erteng oiArzeug, i. e., the Gosp€^ 
and which is adorned with splendid paintings 
This book he represented to be a gift of God. 
In tbe mean time Savor died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son HomUsdas ; who was so 
favourable to Manes, as to embrace his reli- 
gion, and to allow him to build a castle in 
which he might be safe from all plots. Per- 
haps HomUsdas was a favourer of Manes, 
in the lifetime of his father. And Dr. Mo- 
sheim conjectures, (Comment., dec, p. 739), 
that the Grecian story of his fatal attempt to 
cure the kinc^s son, was an Oriental allego- 
ry, which the Greeks construed literally ; 
that the disease was i^orance, the medicine 
instruction, the physician the teacher, and 
the death of the patient his apoatacy from the 
religion of his progenitors : [all of which i« 
very improbable, and indeed inconsistent; 
for the king, having himself embraced the 
doctrine of Manes, would not have impris- 
oned him, for converting his son to the same 
religion.] — After the death of Honnisdas, 
Veranes I. succeeded to the throne. He 
was at first well disposed towards Manes, 
but soon turned against hiui and determined 
on his destruction. For this purpose he al- 
lured him from his safe retreat, under pre- 
tence of a disputation with the Magi, and 
caused him to be pbt to death as a perverter 
of the true religion. This took place in the 
year 278; or, according to Dr. Wakh, 
(Hist, der Ketzereyen, vol. i. p. 724), in the 
year 277. — ^The shocking iate of Manes, 
rather animated than terrified his foUoweis. 
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the ancient philosophy of the Persians, which he had imbibed in early lift% 
What the Pei-sians relate concerning tiieir MUhraSy Manes applied to ChrisL 
According to his views and those of the Persians, there are two first princi- 
ples of ail things, a subtile and very pure substance or Ughty and a gross 
and corrupt substance or darkness. Over each of these a Lord has reigned 
from all eternity. Tlie Lord of light, is denominated God ; the regent of 
the toorld of darkncssy is called Hyle [vAi/, mqUer], or dxzmon [the devil,\ 
These two lords are of opposite natures and dispositions. The Lord of 
Ugkly as he is himself liappy, so he is beneficent ; the Lord of darknesSf 
being himself miserable, is malignant, and wishes others also to be miser- 
able. Each has produced a numerous progeny of his own peculiar char- 
acter, and distributed them over his empire. 

^ 4. For a long period of time, the Prince of darkness was ignorant 
of the existence of light, and of the world of light. But on occasion of a 
war that arose in his kingdom, he gained some knowledge of the light ; and 
on discovering it, he was eager to get possession of it. The Lord of light 
opposed him with an army ; but the general of the celestial army, whose 
name was The first Many was rather unsuccessful ; and the troops of dark- 
ness succeeded in getting possession of a considerable portion of the ce- 
lestial elements, and of tight itself, which is an animate substance ; and 
these they mixed with depraved matter. The next general on the side of 
the world of light, called The living Spirit, conducted the war more suc- 
cessfully ; yet he was unable to liberate the celestial substance that was now 
in combination with the vicious elements. The vanquished Prince of dark- 
ness produced the parents of the human race. The men who are born of 
this stock, consist of a body formed from tlie depraved matter of the world 
of darkness, and of two souls, the one sensitive and concupiscent which 
they derived from the Prince of darkness, the other rational and immortal, 
it being a particle of that divine light which was plundered by the army 
of darkness and immersed in matter. 

§ 6. Men being thus formed by the Prince of darkness, and minds, 
which were the daughters of eternal light, being enclosed in their bodies, 
God now, by the living Spirit who had before vanquished the Prince of 
darkness, formed this our earth out of vicious matter, that it might be- 
come the residence of the human race, and might afford God advantages 
for gradually delivering souls from their bodies, and separating the good 
matter from the bad. Aflerwards God produced from himself two majestic 
beings, who should afford succour to the souls immured in bodies ; name- 
ly, Christ and the Holy Spirit. Christ is the being, whom the Persians 
call Mithras : ho is a most splendid substance, consisting of the purest light 
of God, self-cxistant, animate, excelling in wisdom, and having his resi- 
dence in the sun. The Holy Spirit likewise is an animate and lucid sub- 
stance, which is diffused through the whole atmosphere that encompasses 
our earth, warms and enlightens the souls of men, fecundates the earth, ell- 
cits gradually from it the latent particles of divine fire, and wafts them up. 
ward, that they may return to their native world. 

The most able and cloqtiont of ihem roamed lytes. And notwithstanding all the persecn* 

through Syria, Persia, Egypt, Africa, and tiona that have befallen thera, their descend- 

over most parts of the world ; and by the ants exist to this day, in the mountains be> 

■everity of their morals and the simplicity of twcen Persia and India. — Schl.] 
theij religign, they everywhere mfde prose- 
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^ 6. Afler God had, for a long time, admonished the captive souls im- 
mured iH bodies, by the ministry of angels and by men instructed by him. 
aelf ; he at length, in order to accelerate their return to the heavenly coun. 
tiy, directed Christ his son to descend from the sun to this our world. He 
being clad in the form and shadow of a human body^ but not joined to a 
real body, appeared among the Jews, pointed out the way in which souls may 
extricate themselves from the body, and proved his divinity(7) by his mir- 
acles; But the Prince of darkness instigated the Jews to crucify him. 
Tbis punishment however he did not actually endure, because he had not 
a body ; but the people supposed he was crucified. Having accomplished 
his embassy, Christ returned to the sun, his former residence ; and left in 
charge to his apostles to propagate the religion he had taught them, through* 
out the world. Moreover, when about to depart, he promised to send, at 
some time, a greater and more perfect apostle whom he called the Para* 
dele, who should add many things to the precepts he had delivered, and 
dispel all errors in regard to religious subjects. This Faradete promised 
by Christy -was Manes the Persian, who by command of God explained the 
whole doctrine of salvation, perfectly, and without any ambiguity or con- 
cealment. 

§ 7. The souls which believe Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, cease 
from worshipping the God of the Jews, (who is no other than the Prince 
of darkness), obey the laws which were given by Christ and enlarged and 
explained by Manes the Paraclete, and persevcringly resist the lusts of the 
evil soul, these shall gradually become purified from the contaminations 
of base matter. Yet the entire purgation of the soul cannot be effected 
m the present life. Therefore souls, when freed from the body, must un- 
dergo a twofold purification after death, before they are admitted into the 
world of light ; the first purification is by sacred water, and the second by 
BQcred fire. They first go to the moon, which consists of sacred water, 
and are there purified during fifteen days ; thence they proceed to the sun^ 
whose holy fire entirely removes all their remaining pollution. The bod- 
ies which they left behind, being formed of base matter, revert back to 
their original mass. 

§ 8. But the souls which have neglected the means for their purgation, 
will, after death, pass into other bodies, either of animals or of other be- 
incs, until they become cleansed. Some also being peculiarly depraved, 
wui be delivered over to the evil demons inhabiting our atmosphere, to be 
tormented for a season. When the greater part of the souls shall be lib- 
erated and be restored to the world of light, then, at the command of God, 
infernal fire will burst from the caverns in which it is contained, and 
will bum up and destroy the fabric of this world. After these events, the 
Prince and powers of darkness will be compelled to retire to their wretch- 
ed country, where they must remain for ever. For to prevent their again 
wacing war against the world of light, God will encompass the world of 
danJiess with an invincible guard. That is to say, the souls whose sal- 

(7) [Not Us Dwimiy : for this, in the true p. 60. They believed that the light of the 

md proper sense of the word, the Manichae- iSon might he obscured bj interTeniiig mat- 

ans coDld not predicate of Chrift, nor of the ter, but that the UgJU of the Father could 

JETofy GkoBt. They held neither of them to not. See Motheim, Comment, de Rebuo, 

be more tDcient th«n the world. See For- dec, p. 775, dec— &A/.] 
tumtms, m his dispute with Augtathu I , 
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vation has become desperate, will keep watch like soldiers about the world 
of darkness, 90 that its miserable inhabitants can no more go out. 

§ 9. To give some plausibility to these monstrous opinions, Manes re- 
jected nearly all the sacred books, in which the Christians believed their 
religion was contained. The Old Testament especially, he pronounced to 
be uie work, not of God, but of the Prince of darkness, whom he represent- 
ed the Jews as worshipping in place of the true God. The four histories 
of Christ which we call GospeU^ he either denied to have been composed 
by the apostles, or he maintained that if they were so, they had been cor- 
rupted, interpolated, and stufied with Jewish fables by crafty and deceitful 
men. In place of them he substituted another Gospel, wluch he denom- 
inated Erieng, and which he affirmed had been dictated to him by God him- 
self. The Acts of the Apostles he wholly rejected. The Epistles which 
are ascribed to St> Paul^ he admitted to have been written by him, but 
maintained that they were adulterated. What he thought of the other books 
of the New Testament, we are not informed. 

§ 10. The rules of life which Manes prescribed fot his followers, wero 
peculiarly rigorous and severe. For he directed them to mortify and ma- 
cerate the body, which he regarded as the very essence of evil, and the 
work of the Prince of darkness ; to deprive it of every convenience and 
gratification, to extirpate every sensual appetite, and to divest themselves 
of all the propensities and instincts of nature. But as he foresaw that he 
could expect few to embrace his system, if he imposed upon all without 
discrimination such severe rules of life, he divided his followers into two 
classes, the elect and the hearers, that is, the perfect Christians and the impet' 
fe€t,{&) The former, or the elect, were to abstain from flesh, eggs, milk, 
fish, wine, and every inebriating drink, from marriage, and from every indul- 
gence of sexual passions, to live in the most abject poverty, to sustain their 
emaciated bodies with bread, herbs, pulse and melons, to abstain from all 
active life, and to be devoid both of love and hatred. A milder rule was prer 
scribed for the hearers. They might possess houses, lands, and goods, eat 
flesh, though sparingly, and marry wives : yet even these indulgences had 
their limitations. The whole body of Manichaeans were subjected to one 
president, who represented Jestts Christ ; with him were connected twelve 
masters, or rulers, who represented the twelve apostles ; next to these, there 
were seventy-two bishops, corresponding with the seventy-two disciples of 
Christ ; and under each bishop, there were preshyters and deacons* All 
these officers were from the class of the elect.{9) 

(8) [The elec^ were alBO called the/oi^A/tt/, der Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 685-814. From 
ot believers; and the Aearer« were called cat- both, we extract ^e fotlowing notices, re- 
echumens. The former were either ^op^Jseci, epecting the tooriAvp of this sect. Theyrev- 
ot wnbaptized. If baptized, they could not erenced the sun and the moon, thoogh they 
change their condition; if anbaptized, they did not account them deities. Their worship 
might return to the class of heOrrerSf if they was so simple, that they claimed to be futher 
found themselves unable to endure the zig- removed from paganism, than all other Chris- 
orous discipline of the perfect. See JIfo- tiant. They had no temples, no altars, no 
theim, Commeai. de Kebus Christianor., images, no oblations, and no burning of in- 
dec., p. 896, 6ui. — SchL"] cense. They observed Sundays, which they 

(9) All these particulars are more fuller ^ept as fasts. But they observed none off 
stated, and supported by citations from anti- the Christian festivals, which relate to the 
qnity, in my Comment, de Rebus Christia- incarnation and baptism of Christ. They 
nor., dus, hpa. 798-903— with which, the celebrated the memorial of Chrises death, 
Nader ahonld compare Dr. WgicKs Histoiie but with little of devotion. Whether th«f 
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§ 11. The sect of the Hierticites was formed in Egypt, near the close 
of this century, by Hierax of Leontopolis, who was a bookmaker by 
trade, a man of learning and venerable for the visible sanctity of his de- 
portment. Many have supposed that this sect was a branch of the Man. 
ichaean family, but erroneously ; for though Hierax held some notions in 
common with Manes, yet he differed from him in many respects. He be- 
lieved it was the great business of Christ to promulge a new law, more 
perfect and more strict than that of Moses. And hence he concluded that 
Christ had prohibited to his followers, marriage, flesh, wine, and whatever 
was grateful to the senses or the body : which things had been allowed of 
by Moses, but were abrogatied by Christ. Yet if we duly consider all ac- 
counts, we shall conclude that Hierax, as well as Manes, did not suppose 
these severe injunctions were imposed by Christ on aU his followers, but 
only on those who aspired afler the highest attainments in virtue. To 
this radical error, he added others either growing out of it, or originating 
from other sources. For example, he excluded infants, who died before 
they came to the Use of reason, from the kingdom of heaven ; because di- 
vine rewards 6ould be due to none but such as had actually passed through 
regular conflicts with the body and its lusts. He also maintained, that 
S/ulcMsedek, the king of Salem who blessed Abraham, was the Holy Spirit. 
The resurrection of the body, he denied ; and the whole sacred volume, 
especially its historical parts, he obscured with allegorical interpreta- 
tions.(lO) 

§ 12. The controversies respecting the divine Trinity, which commenced 
in the preceding century, from the time when Grecian philosophy got into 
the church, had a wider spread in this century, and produced various meth* 
ods of explaining that doctrine. First, [in &ie early part of the century], 
Noetus, a man of whom little is known, a native of Smyrna, maintained 
that God himself, whom he denominated the Father, and held to be abso- 
lutely one and vndxoisible ; united himself with the man Christ, whom he 
called the Son ; and, in him, was bom and suffered. From this dogma of 
Noetus, his adherents were called Patripassians ; i. e., persons who held 
that the great Parent of the universe himself, and not merely some one per- 
son of the Godhead, had made expiation for the sins of men. Nor were 
they unfitly denominated so, if the ancients correctly understood their 
views.(ll) 

observed Easter, is uncertain. But they ob- exception, all they state. [See Moaheimy de 

served the anniversaiy of Manes* death. Rebus Christianor., dtc, p. 903-910. Dr, 

which they called Bama^ C^^^a), with great Walch^ Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. L, p. 

devotion. Fasting was one of their most 815-823. TiUemcmt, Mem. pour servir 4 

important religious exercises. They kept THist. Eccles., torn, iv., p. 411, and Lard- 

•acred Sundays and Mondays. They maae ner^s Credibility of the Gospel Hist., pt. ii., 

use of baptism ; but did not baptize either vol. vi , p. 76, &c. — ScfU. Also A. Nean- 

children, or grown persons who were only der^ Kirchengesch., b. i., abtb. iii., s. 1218- 

hearers; and even to the electa it was left 1223. — TV.] 

optional, whether they would be baptized (11) See Hippolytus, Sermo contra Hae* 

or not. The elect observed likewise the resin Noeti, in his 0pp., tool, ii., p. 6, ed. 

hordes Supper ; though it is not known what Fabricii ; Epiphanius, Haeres. Ivii., 0pp., 

they used in place of wine, which was with torn, i., p. 479 ; Theodoret^ hacret. Fabul., 

them altogether prohibited. — Schl.} I. iii., e. 3, 0pp., torn, iv., p. 227. — [iVbe* 

(10) EpiphantuSf Haeres Ixvii., [and Au^ tus so held the unity of God, as to discard 

gustine, de Haeresib., c. 47], from whom the orthodox opinion of a plurality of persons 

nearly all others have borrowed, with little in the Godhead. In fact he acknowledged 
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§ 13. After the middle of the century appeared SahelHtUy an African 
presbyter or bishop^ at Ptolemais, the principal cityin Pentapolis, a province 
of Libya Cyrenaica. He explained what the scriptures teach concerning 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in a manner somewhat different from 
Noetus ; and notwithstanding he was confuted by Dwnysius of Alexandria, 
he gathered a number of followers. Noetus had supposed that Grod the 
Father, personally^ assumed the human nature of Christ ; but Sdbellius held 
that only a certain energyj put forth by the supreme Parent, or a certain 
portion of the divine nature, being separated from it, became united with 
tlie Son or the man Christ. And the Holy Spirit he considered as being 
a similar portion or part of the eternal Father. (12) Hence it appears, 



but ojie person; who is designated in the 
Scripture* by the title of the Father, Not- 
tUM therefore was a UnUaricuny as respects 
the doctrine of three persons ; but in regard 
to the character of Christ, he held better 
views than the Socinians. So far as relates 
to two natures united in one peQMin, in Christ, 
he agreed with the orthodox ; but the divine 
person, which was united with tlie human 
nature, according to Noetus* views, was no 
other. than the person of the Father, because 
there was no other person in the Godhead. 
See Mosheim, de Rebus Christianor.. p. 
681-687; and Dr. Wa/<;A, Historie der Ket- 
zereyen, vol. ii., p. 1-13. — Schl.] 

(12) Most of the ancients who wrote 
against the heretics, speak of Sabellitis ; [es- 
pecially EpiphaniikS, tiaeres. Ixii., and The- 
odoret, haer. Fabul., 1. ii., c. 9.--7V.] To 
these, add Eusebius, Hist. Eccl, 1. vi., c. 6. 
AthanasiuSf de sententia Dionysii ; [and 
Basil the Great, £p. 210 and 235.^Tf.] 
Nearly all that is written by the ancients, 
has been collected by Christopher Wormiuo, 
in his Historia Sabelliana, Francf. and Lips., 
1696, 8vo, a learned work, only a small part 
of which relates to Sabellius. — [See Mo- 
sheinit Comment, de Rebus Christianor., 
6lc., p. 688*699. (/. Beausobre, Histoire 
de Manichee, &c., tome i., p. 633, &c. N. 
Lardner, Credibility of the Gosp. Hist., pt. 
ii., vol. , p. 55S, &c.), and Dr. Walch, His- 
toric dcr Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 14-^9. — 
The last of these differs some from Dr. 
Moshetm, in his description of the Sabellian 
doctrine. We would place the two accounts 
side by side, without attempting to decide 
80 difficult a question. — The most common 
opinion respecting the Sabellian doctrine, 
was this : Sabellius admitted but one person 
in the divine essence ; or he denied that the 
Father was one person, the Son another per- 
son, and the Holy Spirit a third ; of course 
he discarded the inherent distinction of three 
persons. He admitted a difference only of 
names, and of some external relations to 
creatures, in regard to the government of 
the world and of the church : and he ascribed 



to the Son, those works which we regard as 
the personal acts of the Father ; and on the 
other hand, be ascribed to the Father, the 
acts and the sufferings of the Son. Now 
Dr. Mosheim concedes, that Sabellius taught 
there was but one divine person; but ne 
maintains also, that Sabellius admitted a 
Trinity, and a real difference between the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoet ; though thia 
differenwwM neither an essential, nor a per- 
sonal one ; the divine three were not three 
distinct persons, but three portions of the di- 
vine nature, all depending on God, and at 
the same time differing from God, and from 
each other. That portion, by which God 
made the world, is the Father ; and is also 
the father of Christ, inasmuch as it formed 
him in the womb of Mary. That portion, 
which united itself with the man Christy in 
order to redeem men, is the Son ; inasmuch 
as it dwelt in the Son of Crod, (a designa^ 
tion, which refers to his miraculous concep- 
tion), and by him gave instruction, wrought 
miracles, and, in a sense, made one person 
with him. The third portion of the divine 
nature, which imparts life to all living beings, 
enlightens men, regenerates them, and 
prompts them to what 19 good, is the Holy 
Ohost. These three are, in one view, sep- 
arate from God; but in another, they are 
united with him. — After a critical examina- 
tion of the correctness of this scheme, Dr. 
Walch cannot fully accord with the views 
of chancellor Mosheim. He therefore states 
the doctrine of Sabellius thus : the ancients, 
one and all, saj that the Sabellian system 
marred the true doctrine concerning God, 
and concerning all the three persons. And 
so it appears to be proved, by the ancients, 
that Sabellianism was one of two directly- 
opposite errors, of which Arianism was the 
other ; and that the true doctrine occupied 
the middle ground between them: inaeed 
Arius; bv pushing his opposition to Sabel' 
lius too far, was led into nis error. It hence 
follows, that Sabellius, who did not deny 
the existence of the Father, Son, and Holj 
Ghost, made too little distinction between 
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that the SabelHans must have been denpininated Pairipcutxfans by the 
ancients, in a dlflferent sense of the word from that in which the Noetians 
were so called. Yet the appellation was not wholly improper. 

§'14. Nearly at the same time, [about A.D. 244], Berylhis, bishop of 
Bostra in Arabia, a pious and learned man, taught that Christy before his 
birth of the Virgin, had no distinct divinity, but only had the divinity of the 
Father. This proposition, if we duly consider what is reported concern- 
ing him by the ancients, contained the following sentiment ; that Christ 
had no existence before he was bom of Mary ; that at his birth, a soul 
originating from God himself, and of course superior to all human souls, 
being a particle of the divine nature, entered into and was united with the 



them ; while Ariua made the distinction too 
wide. It is clear, that Sabetlius acknowl- 
edged but ime person^ and considered the 
Son of God as not being a distinct person : 
so that he could not have taught a personal 
distinction in the Trinity. By the Word 
{X6yo^)y Sabellius understood an energy, 
by which the man Christ performed ms 
works. So long as Christ remained on 
earth, this divine enemy was in him ; but 
afterwards it ceased. It was therefore like 
a sunbeam, which operates on. bodies and 
produces the effects of the sun, without be- 
mg itself a person. So also is it with the 
Holy Ghost, by which wc are to understand 
the operatidhs of God in men, tending to 
further their knowledge of the truth and 
their advancement in virtue. The manner 
of God's putting forth his energy, by which 
the Son was produced, and by which the 
Holy Ghost is still produced and continued, 
the ancients expressed by the words, to 
spread out, or extend {ir^^arvveadai, proten- 
dere, extendere), to send forth {irifiTrea^cu), 
and to transform, or change one's form and 
appearance {fierofiop^eta^ai, fieraoxtffuiTl- 
Ceiv). From what has now been stated, it 
may be perceived,- bow Sabellius could have 
taught tne existence of three forms or as- 
pects (rpia npoaoira) in the divine essence, 
without admitting the reality of three differ- 
ent persons; and how his opposers could 
infer, that he admitted but one distinction 
under three different names. The greatest 
difficulty is in this, that according to some 
representations, Sabellius taught there was 
a aifference or separation {diaipeoiv) between 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; but ac- 
cording to other accounts, he maintained 
such a uTtity, as was inconsistent with it. 
This difficulty is the most easily surmount- 
ed, by supposing the former to refer to an 
imagined or conceived distinction, and not 
any real one. — Such are Dr. Walch*s views 
of the Sabellian system ; [and very similar 
are those of Dr. Neander, Kirchengesch., 
vol. I, pt. iii., p. 1018-1026.— TV.] Dr. 
Wakh thinks, that Saieiiius ought not to be 



called a Patripassian : for these held Christ 
to be one person, in whom two natures were 
personally united ; and believed that, not the 
divine nature of the Son, as a person, but 
the divine nature of the Father who was the 
only person, was united with the human na- 
ture in Christ. Now as Sabellius held the 
Son to be no real part of the Father, and 
hekl still less to a personal union of two na- 
tures in Christ ; he cannot truly be called a 
Patripassian. According to Sabellius^ opin- 
ion^ Christ was a mere man, in whom re- 
sided a divine power, that produced those 
effects which we regard as the acts of the 
divine nature united to the human. — Among 
the opposers of Sabellius, Dionysius of Al- 
exandria attracted the most notice. Yet the 
opposition lAade by this bishop, was not sat- 
isfactory to all. Offensive passages were 
found in his epistles against the Sibellians. 
As he there brought forward the doctrine of 
Christ's incamcUion, and from that deduced 
his proof of the real distinction between the 
Father and the Son ; he was understood as 
holdmg, that the Son, m so far as he was a 
divine being, was a created one, or as deny- 
ing, that the Father and the Son were of the 
same essence. Dionysius defended him- 
self, and showed that he had been misunder- 
stood. Notwithstanding this, the Anans, 
after his death, claimed him as on their side ; 
which obliged Athanasius to vindicate the 
reputation of Dionysius against them. Still 
there continued to be some, to whom this 
defence appeared insufficient ; Basil the 
Great is an example. There can be no 
doubt that Dionysius thought with Athana- 
sius, in regard to the Trinity, but he used 
the language of Arius. In regard to the 
person of Christ, he expressed himself in 
the manner of Nestorius ; for he carried the 
distinction between the divine and the hu- 
man natures of Christ, so far, as wholly to 
exclude the former from a participation in 
those changes in the latter which were the 
result of the personal union of the two na- 
tures. See Dr. WaUh, Historie der Ket- 
zereyen, vol. ii., p. 60-63. — Sehl.} 
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man. Beryllus was so lucidlj and energetically confuted by Origen^ in a 
council assembled at Bostra, [A.D. 244], that he gave up the cause, and 
returned into the bosom of the church,(18) 

§ 16. Very different from him both in morals and in sentiment was 
Paul of Samosata, a bishop of Antioch [in Syria], and at the dame time 
clothed with the civil ofRce of a ducenarius.{\^) He was an ostentatious 
man, opulent and arrogant ;( 15) and he greatly disquieted the eastern 
church, soon after the middle of this century, by his novel explanations of 
the doctrine concerning the divine nature and concerning ChrisU The 
sect which embraced his opinions, were called PauUans or PauHaidsU. 
So far as can be judged from the accounts that have reached us, he sup. 
posed the Son and the Holy Spirit to exist in Grod, just as reason and ac 
tive power do in a man ; that Christ was bom a mere man, but that the 
vjiadom or reason {Xdyo^) of the Father descended into him, and enabled 
him to teach and to work miracles ; that on account of this union of the 
divine Word {X6yoq) with the man Christy we might say Christ was God, 
though not in the proper sense of the word. He so concealed his real sen- 
timents under ambiguous forms of speech, that repeated ecclesiastical coun- 
cils were wholly unable to convict him ; but at last, in the council assem- 



(13) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., lib. yi., c. 
SO and 33. Jerome^ de Viris Ilhittr., c. 
60. Socrates^ Hist. Eccles., lib. iii., c. 
7. Among the modems, see Jo. It Clere^ 
An Critica, vol. i., pt. ii., sec. i., c. 14. 
Chaufepied^ Nouvcau Dictionnaire histoire 
crit., tome i., p. 266, &c. [3ee Moskeim^ 
Comment, de Rebus Christianor., &c., p. 
699, &c., and Dr. WaJch, Historic der Ket- 
zereyen, vol. ii., p. 126-136 — Dr. Walch 
indeed does not place Beryllus among the 
keretiai^ because no is not chargeable with 
obstinacy in his errors, nor with establishing 
a sector party ; both of which arc necessary 
10 constitute a heretic. Concerning his sen- 
timents, little is known, except that he main- 
tained thit Cfiristy before his incarnation, 
did not exist as a divine person ; but that 
after his inrarnaiion, he was a man in whom 
God, namely the Father, dwelt. — Dr. Mo- 
sheinCs assertion, that iJcrjIUis represented 
Christ as possessifjg a soul derived from the 
divine essence, is a mere conjeclure that can 
not be supported by proof.— Sc/t/. Dr. Nc- 
andcr, Kirchengesch.. vol. i., pt. iii., p. 1014, 
&c., places Beryllus among that class of 
PcUripassians, who considered the person- 
ality of the Son of God as originating from 
a radiation or emanation, from the essence 
of God, intQ a human body. He therefore 
places Beryllus and SabeUius in the same 
class.— Tr.] 

(14) [The duccnarii were a species of 
procurators for the emperor in the provinces, 
whose salary was two hundred sestertia, 
[ducena sestertia, equal to $7193,60], from 
which sum, these officers derived their title. 
See Dion CatsiuSy lib. 53. Suetoniiu, 



Claudian, c. 24, and SalTnasiva^ Notes <m 
CapitolinuSf Pertinax, p. 126. From Sc/- 
ler'^s Antiquities of Palmyra, I^nd., 1696, 
8vo, p. 166, 6Lc.f it appears, that this office 
was much used in the provipce of Syria: 
and Dr. Motheim conjectures, (Comment, de 
Rebus, <Slc., p. 705), that Piod obtained it 
by means of ZenohuL^ who had a high es- 
tecni of him. — Schl.l 

(15) Euscbius, Hist. Eccles., 1. vii., c. 30. 
[Eusebius here gives copious extracts from 
the circular letter of the couiKjil, which con- 
demned Paid and ordained Domnu^y his 
successor. The council characterize PatU, 
as having risen from poverty to opulence by 
extortion and bribery ; as proud, and inso- 
lent, and osientatious ; as choosing to be 
addressed by his civil title, and appearing in 
public attended by guards and all the splen- 
dour of worldly rank ; as afrecting.»«plendoQr 
and power, and abusing authority as an offi- 
cer m the church ; as intolerably vain, and 
coveting the adulations of tlie multitude ; as 
decrying the fathers of t!ie church, e.^alting 
himself, and abolishing the hymns in com- 
mon use, and appointing women to sing 
psalms in praise oi himself; as sending out 
bishops snd presbyters to sound his praise, 
and to extol him as an angel from heaven ; 
as keeping several yo<.ing and handsome 
women near his person, whom he enriched 
with presents, and as living in luxury with 
them. — How much of colouring there may 
be in this picture, we have not the means of 
determining. But there can be little doubt, 
that the character of Paul was such as did 
not become a bishop. — 7V.1 
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bled A.D* 269, MaJcJdonf a rhetorician, drew him from his conceahnent; 
and he was convicted and divested of his episcopal office.(16) 

§ 16. In a very different way some littie philosophers in Arabia, the 
disciples of a man unknown, marred a part of the Christian system. They 
denied the soul to be immortal; maintaining that it died with the body, and 
that it would be resuscitated with it by the power of God.(17) The be- 
lievers in this doctrine were called Arabians, from the country in which 
they lived. Origen being sent from Egypt, disputed against them with 
such success in a flill council, that they renounced their error. 

§ 17. Among the sects which arose in this century, that of the JVboa- 
Uaw is placed last. They did not indeed corrupt the doctrines of Christi- 
anity ; but by the severity of the discipline to which they adhered, they pro- 
duced a lamentable schism. Novatian,{l8) a presb3rter in the church of 
Rome, a man of learning and eloquence, but of a stem and austere char- 
acter, maintained, that such as had fallen into the more heinous sins, and 
especially such as had denied Christ during the Decian persecution, ought 
never to be admitted again to the church. Most of the other presbyters, 
as well as Cornelius, whose influence was very great, were of a different 
opinion. Hence, in the year 250, when a new bishop was to be chosen 

(16) See Epistolam Concilii Antiocbeni 
ad Paulum, in the Bibliotheca Patrum, torn, 
zi., p. 802, ed. Paiis, 1644, fol., and Dio- 
njfsn Alexandrini Ep. ad Paulum, ibid., p. 
273, and Decern Pauli Samosateni Quss- 
tiones, ibid., p. 278.-^[See also Dr. Mo- 
sheinij Comment, de Rebus Christianor., 
&c., p. 701-718, and Dr. WaUh, Hiatorie 
der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 64-125. From 
the last writer, we exUact the following, to 
ffive a more full and correct view of the 
Samosatenian doctrines. 1. Paul of Sar 
mosata taught, that there is but one God, 
who in the Scriptures is denominated the 
Father, 2. He did not deny, that the 
Scriptures speak of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. 3. What he understood by 
the Holy GhoH^ we do not know; and 
Dr, Mogheim has attempted to supply this 
defect, by a mere conjecture. 4. Concern- 
ing the "Word and the WMom of God, he 
has spoken largely : but whether he distin- 
ffuished between the Word in God, {X6yo( 
Mid^ero^), and the Word produced from 
Godf (Ao/of vpo^piKOf), is doubtful. 5. 
This Word or Wisd!am in God, is not a sub- 
stance or a person. 6. But it is in the di- 
vine mind, as reason is in men. 7. Christ 
was a mere man. 8. He first began to ex- 
. ist, when he was bom of Mary. 9. Yet in 
this man, dwelt the divine YTord or Wis* 
dom ; and it was operative in him. 10. The 
union commenced, when Christ was con- 
ceived in the womb of Mary. 11. By 
means of this Wisdom of God in him, Christ 
graduallv acquired his knowledge and his 
practical virtues. B^ it, he becwie at once 
God arid the Son of God ; yet both, m an 

Vol. L— C c 



improper sense of the terms. 12. This di- 
vine wisdom withdrew from him when he 
suffered. — From this account It appears, 
that Photian, in the next age, came veiy 
near to Paul of Samosata, not indeed in his 
statements and expressions, btt rather in 
his grand error, namely, that Christ was a 
mere man, and superior to other men onh 
on account of his pre-eminent gifts. — Scht. 
See also A. Neander, Kirchengesch., bd. i., 
abth. iii., p. 1007-1014.— TV.] 

(17) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. 37. 
[See Mosheim, Comment, de Rebus Chris* 
tianor., &c., p. 718, and Dr. Watch, Histo-. 
rie der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 167-171. — 
As Eusebius, who is the only witness we 
have in regard to this sect, gives a very brief 
account of them, the' learned in modern 
times have entertained two opinions con- 
cerning their system. Some suppose they 
held that the soul, though immaterial, «^cj)f 
while the body is in the ^ave : which how- 
ever, the words of Eusebms seem to contra^ 
diet, for they describe the soul as dying, and 
beingr dissolved ttith the body, awairoSytfa" 
KSiv role oofiaot, koI aw6ta^eipe<rdetu 
Others sup])06e more correctly, that they 
were Christian materiaUsts, who regarded 
the soul as being a part of the body. And 
Dr. Mosheim conjectures, that tl^ir error 
originated from their combining the Epi- 
curean philosophy with Christianity. — 
Schl."] 

(18) [The Grreeks always write his name 
Novatus or NwoJtus ; but the Latins ffeneiw 
ally write it Novatianus^ perhuM to dialin* 
guish hun from Novahts of (;artbage, tb» 
names being really the same.— TV. 1 
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at Rome in place of Fabian^ Novatian strenuously opposed the election of 
Cornelius. Yet Cornelius was chosen, and Novatian withdrew from u>m- 
munion with hun. On the other hand, Cornelias^ in a council held at Rome 
A.D. 251, excommunicated Notation and his adherents. Novatian there- 
fore founded a new sect, in which he was the first bishop. This sect had 
many adherents who were pleased with the severity of its discipline ; and it 
continued to flourish in many parts of Christendoqo, until the^lA century. 
The principal coadjutor of JSfovatian in this schism, was Novatus, a pros- 
byter of Carthage, who fled to Rome during the heat of this controversy, 
in order to escape the wrath and the condemnation of Cyprian his bishop, 
with whom he was in a violent quarrel. (19) 



(19) [Dr. Waleh, Hittoria der Ketzerev« 
en, vol. ii., p. 820, ^., after surreving the 
original accounts, gives the following con- 
nected view of these events. A great num- 
ber of those who in the Decian persecution 
had (alien from their steadfastness, having 
afterwards repented of their fall, and sought 
to be admitted again to the communion 
of the church, gave rise to the question of 
conscience, how they ought to be treated. 
The episcopal chair at Rome was at that 
time vacant, in consequence of the death of 
Fahian ; and the clergy were divided in re- 
gard to this question, some advocating mild, 
and others more rigorous measures. Among 
the latter was NowUian^ amon^ the former 
Comdiut, both of them elders m the church 
of Rome. On the side of NoMtian were 
several confessors ; that is, persons who had 
endured various corporeal punishments du- 
ring the persecution, without denying the 
faim ; ana these were haughty and overoear- 
ing towards their fallen brethren. While 
Uiis subject was in agitation at Rome, news 
came fiiom Carthage, that the lapsed there 
would be received again, but only aiWr en- 
during a long penance ; though, if in immi- 
nent danger of death, and they desired it, 
they might be restored without delay. And 
these principles were approved at Rome, in 
an epistle composed by NcnatiarL, (inter 
Epistolas Cypr., ep. 31 ). Now came on the 
election of a bishop of Rome ; and here the 
two parties were divided. Nmalian sol- 
emnly declared, that he did not desire the 
office ; and Cornelius was chosen by a ma- 
jority of the votes. But as Conulius was 
one of the milder party, not only Novatian but 
also the confessors and several of the elders, 
were dissatisfied with his election ; and, it 
would seem, separated themselves from him. 
About this time Novattu arrived from Car- 
thage. He had fallen out with Cyprian, his 
bishop; and perhaps knew, that Cyprian 
was a friend of ComeUus ; but the former 
did not commit himself. Comdius ac- 
quainted Cyprian with his election. Infor- 
mation had already reached Carthage, that 



Comelvu was not approved by all at Rome ; 
and Cyprian did not venture at once to de- 
clare in nis favour, but sent two African bish- 
ops, Caldoniut and Fortunahis, to Rome, 
with a letter addressed not to Comeliut as 
btsh(^» but to the clergy there, and to the 
neighbouring bishops w^o were present at 
the election. The Cornelian party again 
stated, that his election was regular; and 
the African envoys, with two envoys from 
Rome who accompanied them home, affirmed 
the same thing. Hereupon Cornelius was 
recognised at Carthage, as being the bishop 
of Iu}me. But at Rome the business was 
not so easily settled. The dissatisfied party 
urged on a new election ; and Novatus and 
Evaristus were the most suitable persons to 
persuade Novatian to consent to receive or- 
dination. As at least three bishops must 
impose hands on a bishop-elect, three such 
clergymen were drawn from some small 
towns in Italy, &nd bv deception induced to 
perform this act. The ordination was also 
performed at an unusual hoar. Novatian 
appears to have reluctantly consented to it ; 
but he afterwards endeavoured to support 
himself in office. He sent letters every- 
where, and twice despatched envois to Af- 
rica. These could get no hearing from Cyp- 
rian and his sdherents ; yet their mission 
was not without effect. In other countries 
likewise, he found persons, who considered 
his dissatisfaction with Comelitu and with 
his conduct towards the lapsed, as being 
well founded. In the mean time Cornelius 
held a council at Rome, which approved of 
the milder principles of discipline. Novatian 
was present, and resisted those principles 
before the council ; but he was excommuni- 
cated by it, together with his adherents. 
This caused his party to diminish, many of 
his friends choosing rather to be on i he 
strongest side : and hence he may have been 
induced, when administering the sacrament 
of the supper to his followers, to make them 
promise not to forsake him. — Scfd. As the 
dissensions at Carthage about the same time, 
had some comiexion with those at Rome, 
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§ 18. Respecting ihb fundamental articles of the Christian faitli, there 
was no disagreement between the Novalians and other Christians. Their 
peculiarity was, that they would not receive into the church persons, who 
after being baptized fell into the greater sins. They did not however exclude 
them from all hopes of eternal salvation. They considered the Christian 
church, therefore, as a society of innocent persons, who from their entrance 
into it had defiled themselves with no sin of any considerable magnitude ; 
and hence it followed, that all associations of Christians, which opened the 
door for the return of gross offenders, were in their view unworthy of the 
name of true churches of Christ. And hence they assumed the appellation 
of Catharit that is, the pure ; and what was still more, they rebaptized such 
as came over to them from the Catholics. For such influence had the error 
they embraced upon their own minds, that they believed the baptism of 
those churches whiph readmitted the lapsed, could not impart to the sub- 
jects of it remission (^sins.(20) 



and also tend to show the state of the church 
in the middle of this centuiy ; the following 
account of them is extracted from Mosheini'g 
Comment, de Rebus, &c., f xiii., p. 497, 
&c.| and i liv'., p. 603, &c. Nowihu, a 
presbyter at Carthage, even before the De- 
cian persecution, had disagreed with Cyp- 
rian his bishop, and formed a party who were 
dissatisfied with him, and who would not 
yield to all his wishes. According to the 
representations of hie adversaries, rfovaiut 
was not only arrogant, factious, vain, and 
rash, but chargeable with many offences and 
crimes. Cyprian therefore resolved to bring 
him to a trial, and to excommunicate him. 
The day for trial was appointed; but the 
imperial edict [for the persecution] unexpect- 
edlv intervened ; and as Cyprian was obli- 
gfii to retire into concealment, Nmahu con- 
tinued safe in his office. This was the first 
act in the long tragedy. While Cyprian 
was in retirement, and the African magis- 
trates fiercely persecuting the Christians, 
these contests were suspended. But when 
the violence of the storm from without was 
past, and Cyprian was preparing to return 
to his church, Novatus fearing, no doubt, 
that the bishop would renew the prosecution 
sffainst him, which was commenced before 
his retirement, deemed it necessary to raise 
a part]r against the bishop, which should pre- 
vent his returning to his church, and thus de- 
Sive him of the power of doing him harm, 
y means of Fekcittimusi therefore, whom 
he had made his deacon, contrary to the will 
of the bishop, Novatus alienated a part of 
the church from Cyprian. FelieisMtmut, 
aided by one Augeniuif prevented the exe- 



cution of the plans of the bishop in regard to 
the poor. Many of the people came over to 
his party ; and also five presbyters, who had 
long been at variance with dyprian. This 
turbulent party were able to retard a little, 
but not to prevent the return of Cyprian, 
After some delay, which prudence dictated, 
the bishop returned to Carriage ; and having 
assembled a council on the subject especially 
of the lapsed, he punished the temerity of 
his adversaries, and excommunicated Feli" 
eianmust the author of the revolt, together 
with the five presbyters his associates. No- 
vatus vras not of the number, as he was ab- 
sent, having fled to Rome as soon as he 
found Cyprian would come to Carthage. 
The exconununicated persons, despising the 
censure passed on them, instituted a new 
church at Carthage, in opposition to that of 
Cyprian^ and established as the bishop of it, 
Firtunatust one of the presbyters whom 
Cyprian had condemned. But the party 
had more resolution than ability, and the 
schism was probably extinguishoi not long 
after its birth ; for no mention is made of its 
progress by any of the fathers. — TV.] 

(20) Etudniu, Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. 48. 
Cyprian^ in various of his Epistles, as Ep. 
49, 62, 6lc. Gabr. AUnupinaeuSt Observat. 
Eccles. , lib. ii. , c. 20, 21 . Jos. Aug. Orn, 
de criminum capital, inter veteres Christ 
Absolutione, p. 264, dec. Steph. Kenekel, 
de h»resi Novatiana, Aigentor., 1661, 4to ; 
[also, Mosheim, Comment, de Rebus Chris- 
tianor., dec, p. 612-637, and Dr. WaUh^ 
Historie der Ketxereyen, toI. ii-^ p. 186- 
fiSS.—Sehl. And A, Neander, Kirdien- 
gescb., bd. i., abth. i., s. 887-407.— Tr.] 
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THB EriBRNAL HIST0B7 OF THB CHURCH : EXHIBITING BOTH THE FBOSPBB- 
OUS AND THB ADYEESB BVENTS OF IT. 

4 1. Peaceful State of Cbristiaaa at the beginning of the Century. — ^ 8. Persecution of 
Diocletian. — ^ 8. The Causes and the Severity of it.— -^ 4. The Christian Cause re- 
duced to great Extremities. — f 5. Tranquillity restored on the Accession of Constan- 
tino to Supreme Power. — ^ 6. Defeat of Maxentius. — f 7, 8. Different Opinions con- 
cerning the Faith of Constantino. — ^ 9. The Cross seen by him in the Heavens. — 
^ \0. Ferseeution of Licinius.— 4 H* ^^^ of the Church under the Sons of Con« 
stantine the Great. — $ 12. Julian persecutes the Christians. — ^ 13. His Character. — 
^14. The Jews attempt to rebuild tneir Temple in vain. — ^ 15. State of the Church after 
the Death of Julian.— ^ 16. Remains of the Pagans. — ^ 17. Efforts of the Philosophers 
■gainst Christianity. — 4 18* Injuries it received from them. — ^ 19. Propagation of 
Ciiristianity among the Azmenians. — f 20. The Abyssinians and Georgians. — ^ 21 . The 
Goths.--^ 22. The Gauls.— ^ 23. The Causes of so many Revolutions.— f 24. Slight 
Penecutioiis in Persia. 

§ 1. That I might not separate too much those facts which are inti- 
mately coimected with each other, I have determined here to exhibit the 
prosperous and the adverse events, not as heretofore in distinct chapters, 
out combined in one series, following as much as possible the order of 
time* — ^In the beginning of this century, the Roman empire had four sever- 
eigns ; of whom two were superior to the others, and bore the title of 
AuguituSf namely, [ Valerius] Viochtian^ and [Marcus AureUus Valerius'] 
Maxi$nianus HercuUus : the two inferior sovereigns, who bore the title of 
CasarSf were ConsUmUus Chhrus^ and Galerius Maximianus [Armentarius]* 
Under these four [associated] emperors, the state of the church was peace- 
fill and happy.(l) Diocletian, though superstitious, indulged no hatred to. 
wards the Christians. (2) ConstantUts Chlorus, following only the dictates 
of reason in matters of religion, was averse from the popular idolatry, 
and friendly to the Christians. (8) The pagan priests therefore, from weU- 



(1) Eusdmu, Hist. Eccles., lib. viii., c. 1. 
{BuBebtMs here describes the prosperous 
state of the Christians, and their consequent 
security and vices. The imperial palaces 
were full of Christians, and no one hmdered 
tliem from openly professing Christianity. 
Fttua amon^ them, men were chosen to the 
offices of imperial counsellors, provincial 
governors, magistrates and cenerals. The 
bishops and other clergy werelield in honour, 
even by those who adhered to the old reli^on 
of the state. And the number of Christians 
was seen to be increasing daily. Hence in 
aH the cities, qMcious buildings were erected 
for poUie wonhip, in which the people ae- 



sembled without fear : and they had nothing 
to wish for, unless it were that one or more 
of the emperors might embrace their reli- 
gion. — jScW.] 

. (2) [He had Christians m his court, who 
understood how to lead him, and who would 
probably have brought him to renounce idoU- 
try, had not the suggestions of their enemies 
prevailed with him. His wife Prisca was, 
m reality, a concealed Christian ; and also 
his daughter VaUria^ the wife of Galtrhts 
Maxinuamu. See LactarUiut, de Mortibus 
Persequutorum, c. 15. — Schl.} 

(3) [Some go still farther, and make him 
to have been actually a Christian. But from 
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grounded fea^s lest Christianity to their great and lasting injury should 
spread far and wide its triumphs, endeavoured to excite IXocUiian, whom 
they knew to be both timid and credulous, by means of feigned oracles 
and other impositions to engage in persecuting the Christians. (4) 

§ 2. These artifices not succeeding very well, they made use of the 
other emperor, Galerius MaximianuSf who was son-in-law to Diadem 
UoHf in order to efiect their purpose. This emperor, who was of a fe- 
rocious character and ill-informed in everything except the military art, 
continued to work upon his father-in-law, being urged on partly by his 
own inclination, partly by the instigation of his mother, a nx>st super- 
stitious woman, and partly by that of the pagan priests, till at last, when 
Diocletian was at Nicomedia in the year 803, he obtained from him an 
edict, by which the temples of the Christians were to be demolished, 
their sacred books committed to the flames, and themselves deprived 
of all their civil rights and honour8.(6) This frH edict spared the 
lives of the Christians ; for Diocletian was averse from slaughter and 
bloodshed. Yet it caused many Christians to be put to death, particu- 
larly those who refused to deliver up their sacred books to the magis- 

the representations of Euaehnu, Hist. Ec- the Platonic philosopheis had some infloence 

hi exciting the emperor's hostility ; for ^ey 
represent^ the many sects among the 
Christians in a most odious light, and taxed 
them with bavinff apostatized from the reli- 

Son of the early Christians. EusehhUy 
ist. Eccles., Tiii.f c. 17. But political 
considerations may likewise have influenced 
him. Galerius contemplated goiting rid of 
his colleagues, and making himself sole em- 
peror. The Christians, who were attached to 
ConstarUitLS Chlonta and his son, seemed to 
him to stand in the way of his designs ; and 
ho wished to weaken their power, or nther 
to annihilate it as far as practicable. But 
LHocUHan was not disposed to further his 
cruel project. He was willing to exclude 
Christians from the palace and the army, 
and to compel all who served him at cooct 
or in the armies, to offer sacrifices to the 
cods ; but not to suspend over them penal 
laws and executions. GaUriut would have 
them all brought to the sUke. A council 
was called, composed of learned civilians 
and officers in the army, which declared 
against the Christians. To this decision, 
Sierodes, the governor of Bithynia, the man 
who afterwards wrote against the Christians, 
contributed not a litUe. But JHoeUtian 
would not yet give up entirely. He would 
consult the oraele of Apollo at Miletus; 
which likewise directed to the extirpation of 
the Christians. But even Apollo could not 
move the superstitious emporor to the ex- 
treme of cruelty. He decreed indeed a per- 
secution ; but it vras to cost no blood. It 
commenced with the demolition of the 
Christian temple at Nicomedia, and the burn- 
ing of the books found in it. See JfosAam, 
Com. de Reb., dec, p. 916-8Jei.— &&/.] 



cles., lib. viii., c. 13, no more can be inferred 
than that he was disposed to look favourably 
upon the Christian religion. — Sehl.] 

(4) EtuBbhUf de Vita Constantini, lib. ii., 
c. 60. LacUmtiuSt Institut. Divinar., lib. 
iv., c. 27, and de Mortibus Persequutor., c. 
10. [According to EusebiitSf 1. c, it was 
reported to the emperor, that the oracle of 
Apollo had declared, that he was prevented 
from giving true responses hy the righteous 
men on the earth ; and this the pagan priests 
ihterpreted when questioned by the emp^Y>r,- 
with reference to the Christians, According 
to Laetantius, ubi supra, while Diocletian 
was at Antioch, in the year 308, the priests 
who inspected the entrails of the consecrated 
victims, declared that they were interrupted 
in their prognostications by the sign of the 
cross made by several of the emperor's ser- 
vants.— 5cA/.] 

(5) Lactanliust de MortH). Persequutor., 
e. 1 1 . Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. viii., c. 3. 
[This persecution should, properly, be named 
that of GaUrius Maximianus, and not that of 
Diocletian. For Diocletian had much the 
least hand in it, and he resigned his authority 
before the persecution had continued quite 
twQ years; moreover Maximiamu^ in his 
edict for putting an end to the persecution, 
a little before his death, acknowledges that 
he himself was the author of it. See Euse- 
hiusy Hist. Eccles., viii., 17, and LactantiuSf 
de Mortib. Persequutor., c. 34. Romulia, 
the mother of GaUrius^ who was a very su- 
perstitious and haughty woman, and who 
was offended that the Christians would not 
allow her to be present when they celebrated 
the Lord's supper, contributed to inflame the 
rage of her son against them. Perhaps also 
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trate8.(6) Seeing this operation of the law, many Christians, and several 
even of the bishops and clergy, in order to save their lives, voluntarily 
surrendered the sacred hooks in their possession. But they were re- 
garded by their more resolute brethren as guilty of sacrilege, and were 
branded with the name of Traditors.(7) 

§ 3. Not long after the publication of this first edict, there were two 
conflagrations in the palace of Nicomedia ; and the enemies of the Chris* 
tians persuaded Diocletian to believe, that Christian hands had kindled 
them. He therefore ordered many Christians of Nicomedia to be put to 
the torture, and to undergo the penalties due to incendiaries.(8) Nearly 
at the same time, there were insurrections in Armenia and in S3n'ia ; and 
as their enemies charged the blame of these also upon the Christians, the 
emperor by a new edict ordered all bishops and ministers of Christ to be 
thrown into prison ; and by a third edict, soon after, he ordered tliat all 
these prisoners should be compelled by tortures and punishments to offer 
sacrifice to the gods :(9) for he hoped, if the bishops and teachers were 
once brought to submission, the Christian churches would follow their ex- 
ample. A great multitude therefore, of excellent men, in every part of 
the Roman empire, Gaul only excepted, which was subject to Constantiiu 
Chlonis,(lO) were either punished c|ipitally, or condemned to the mines. 

§ 4. In tine second year of the persecution, A.D. 804, Diocletian pub- 
lished 9i fourth edict, at the instigation of his son-in-law and the other ene- 
mies of the Christians. By this edict the magistrates were directed, to 
compel all Christians to offer sacrifices to the gods, and to use tortures 
for that purpose.(ll) And as the governors yielded strict obedience to 



(6) ^ii^^^tM, ' Bxericulum coUat. cum 
Donatistis, c. 15, 17, in his 0pp., torn, ix., 
p. 387, 890, and Bahizey MisceUan., torn. 
li., p. 77, 92. 

(7) OpUtu* MiUvii, de Schismate Donap 
tiat., I. i., 4 13, p. 13, ed. Du Pin. 

(8) EusMus, Hiat. Eccles., 1. viii., c. 6. 
I^elantius, de Mortib. Peraequutor., c. 14. 
CmutanHne the Gr. Oratio ad Sanctorum 
coetum, c. 25.— [After the second confla- 
gration, GaUrms left Nicomedia, pretending 
to be afraid of being burned up by the (Chris- 
tiana. 'Diocletian aim compelled his wife 
and daughter to sacrifice to the goda, in proof 
that they were not Christians : and caused 
many Christians of his household and conrt 
to be cat off, and Lonthitmu the biahop of 
Nicomedia, with many of the clerey and 
common Christians, to undergo cruel deaths, 
because they refused to offer sacrifices lo 
tbagods.— ScA/.] 

(9) Entehius, Hist. Eccles., 1. viii., c. 6, 
and de Martyribus Palaestinae, [ Introduc- 
tion. ]^[Some degree of probability could 
be attached to the charge against the Chris- 
tians of causing the insurrections, from the 
fact that their inconsiderate zeal sometimes 
led them to deeds which had an aspect of 
rebellion. At the commencement of this 
persecution, for example, a very respectable 
Christian tore down the imperial e<lict againat 

Vol. I.—Dd 



the Christians, which was set up in a public 
place. See Eusebitu, Hist. Eccles., I. vii* , 
c. 5 — 5cW.J 

(10) Lojctanihuj de Mortib. Perse.|nuto- 
rum, c. 15. Eusekms, Hist. Eccles., 1. vJii., 
c. 13, 18. — [ConstayUiiu Chlorut presiJed 
over Spain and Britain, as well as Gaul. In 
Spain there were some martyrs, because 
Corutantriu not being present there in per- 
son, he could not prevent the rigorous exe- 
cution of the decree of the senior emperor. 
Dut in GatU^ where he was personally pres- 
ent, he favoured the Christian^ as much as 
sound policy would permit. He suffered 
some of the churches to be demolished, and 
most of them to be shut up. And when the 
last edict of GaUrius against the Christians 
was promulgated, he enjoined upon all his 
Christian servants, to relinquish either their 
mode of worship or their offices ; and when 
they had made their election, he deprived all 
those of their ofBces who resolved to adhere 
to Christian worship, and retained the others 
in his service. — Schl.] 

(11) Eusebhts, do Martyr. Palaestinae, c. 
3. — [Diocletian was not yet willing the 
Christians should be put to death outright ; 
hia orders to the governors were couch^ in 

g moral terms, that they should compel the 
hristiana, by all kinds of corporeal suffer- 
ings, to give honour to the heathen gods. 
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these orders, the Christian church was reduced to the last extrcmity.(12J 
Galerius Maxhnianus therefore no longt^r hcsitJited to disclose the secret 
designs he had 1 )ng entertained. [A.D. 305.] He required his father- 
in-law, [Diocletian], tog(.ther with his colleague, [ Valerius] Maximianus 
Herculius, to divest themselves of the ir power, and constituted himself 
emperor of the East ; leaving the West to Constantius Cklorus, whose 
health lie knew to be very infirm. He nlsj ussociatcd with him in the 
government, two assistants, of his own choosing ; name !y, [C. Galerius\ 
Ma^minus, his sister's son, and [Flarhts] Severus; excluding altogether 
ConstantinCf afterwards styled Uie Great, the s )n o^ Constintius ChIonis.{lS) 
This revolution in the Roman government restored peace to Christians in 
the ^^estern provinces, which were under Constantius :{l 4) but in the east- 
ern provinces, the persecution raged with greater severity than before. (15) 

See Euscbiufyde Vita Constantini, 1. ii., c. consisted of weak, poor, and timorous per* 
&1 ; compare Lactandus, Instil. Divinar., I sons. -—Scki] 



lU^ 



z-i; 



T.,c. II. EiiscbiuMy Hist. Eccles , 1. iz., c. 
9, and 1. viii , c. 12. Hence, according with 
the disposition of the several governors, was 
their execution of the imperial edict. !:^ome 
mly sent the Christians into banishment, 
when the aUcinpt to make them offer sacri- 
fices failed. Others deprived them of an 
eye, or lamed one of their feet by burning 
it : and others exposed ihem to wild beasts ; 
or lacerated, their bodies with iron hooks or 
with the scourge ; and afterwards sprinkled 
vinegar and salt on tlie wounds, or dropped 
melted lead into them. In Phrygia, a whole 
city with all its inhabitants was burned to 
ashes, because not an individual in it would 
offer sacrifice. Lactantius, Instit. Divinar., 
lib. v., c. U. Some Christian^ also brought 
death upon themselves, by holding religious 
meetings contrary to the emperor's prohibi- 
tion, or by voluntarily presenting themselves 
before the governors and requesting to be 
martyred. Sulpitius Scvcrus^ Hist. Sacra, 
lib. ii., c. 32. and Eusehius, de Martyr. Pal- 
aeatinae, c. 3.— Sr.kl.] 
S. (12) Lacfan/ius, Instit. Divinar., lib. v., c. 
11. — [With th<! exception of Gaul, streams 
of Christian blood flowed in all the provinces 
of the KomHii empire.' Everywhere the 
Christian temples lay m ruins, and all as- 
aemblics for worship were suspended. The 
major part had forsaken the provinces, and 
taken refuge among the barbarians. Such 
as were unable or unwilling to do this, kept 
themselves concealed, and were afraid for 
their lives if they appeared in public. The 
ministers of Christ were either slain, or mu- 
tilated and sent to the mines, or banished 
the country. The avaricious magistrates 
and judges had seized upon nearly all their 
church property and their private pos-scssions. 
Many, through dread of undergoing torture, 
had made away with their own livps, and 
many had apostatized from the faith ; and 
what remainei] of the Christian comunuiiiy. 



(13) Lnctantius, de Moriib. Persequutor., 
c. 18, 20. — [Galeriu9 Maximianus was in 
more fear of the young prince Cunttanline, 
than of his father Cunxtanliua ; the latter 
being a mild and sickly sovereign, while 
Conatantine was of an ardent temperament, 
and fit the same time greatly beloved by the 
people and the soldiers. Yet Galerivs had 
this prince in his power; for he detained 
him at his court in Nicomcdia, and if he 
found occasion, might have pot him out of 
his way by assassination or some other 
means. Indeed Galenujf attempted this, es- 
pecially in the year 306. Lactaniius^ de 
Mortib. Persequutor., c. 24. But Constan- 
tine saved himself by flight, and repaired to 
his father in Britain. This sagacity of the 
prince overset the whole plan of the empe- 
ror, and was the means of rescuing the 
Christian religion from its jeopardy. Sec 
Mosheiniy Comment, de Reb., dec, p. 942, 

(14) Eusebiusy de Martyr. Palaeatinae, e. 
\^.—[Eusebivs says expressly that Italy, 
Sicily, Gaul, Spain, Manritania and Africar 
enjoyed peace, after the two first years of 
fhe persecution. Nor was this strange ; for 
Const an fiuit Chlarus, who governed Britain, 
Spain, and Gaul, was a friend to the Chris^ 
tians ; and Severus, who in the character ot 
a CiEsar, held the other western provinces, 
was obliged to shcrw deference to Constan- 
tius as the emperor of the West. Neither 
was the debauched Severvs, of himself, in- 
clined to cruelty. Yet the Christians en- 
joyed less freedom under him, than under 
Constantius, See Oplatus MiletitanuM, de 
Schismate Donatist., 1. i., c. 14, comp. e. 
16.— ScA/.] 

(15) l^ctanfius, de Mortib. Persequutor.f 
c. 21. — [Lar/antius here slates, that Gale- 
rhui Maximianus gave orders, that such 
(«hr stians as could not bv tortures be in- 
duced to sacriflce, should be roasted over • 
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^ 5. But divine providence frustrated the whole plan of Galerius Max^ 
imianus. For Cotistantius Chlvrus dying in Britain the year 306, the sol- 
diery by acclamation made his son Constantine, who afterwards by his 
achievements obtained the title of the Great, Augustus or emperor : and 
the tyrant Guleriiis was obliged to submit, and even to approve this ad- 
verse event. Soon after, a civil war broke out. For, MaxentiiLS [the son 
of the ex-emperor, Valerius Maximianus HercuKus, and] the son-in-law 
of Galerius Maximianus, being indignant that Galerius should prefer iSet?- 
trus before him, and invest him with imperial power, himself assumed 
the purple ; and took his father, Valer, Maxim, Herculius for his colleague 
in the empire. In the midst of these commotions, Constantitw, beyond 
«dl expectation, made his way to the imperial throne. The western Chris- 
tians, those of Italy and Africa excepted, enjoyed a good degree of tran- 
quillity and liberty, during these civil wars. (16) But the Oriental church- 
es experienced various fortune, adverse, or tolerable, according to tiie po- 
litical changes from year to year.(17) At length GaZewu* Maximianus, 
who had been the author of their heaviest calamities, being brought low 
by a terrific and protracted disease, and finding himself reiidy to die, in 
the year 311 issued a decree which restored peace to tiiem, after ihcy 
had endured almost unbounded sufferings.(18) 



bIow 6re. Maximin, who governed Syria 
and Egypt, at fir«t showed himself auito 
mild towards the Christians. Emtoiu*^ 
Hist. Ecclcs , I. ix., c. 9. But afterwards, 
he seemed to wish to surpass all other en- 
emies of the Christians, in cruelty towards 
them. See Mosheim^ Comment, dc Rcb., 
<&€., p. 945, &c.— &Ai.] 

(16) [Constantine, as soon as he came 
into power, gave the Christians full liberty 
to profess and to practise their religion. 
Lactanlius, de Mortih. Persequutor., c. 24, 
and Insiitut. Divinar., 1. i., c. 1. This ho 
did, not from a sense of justice or from mag- 
nanimity, and still less from any attachment 
to the Christian religion, but from principles 
of worldly prudence. He wished to attach 
the Christians to his party, that they might 
protect him against the power and the mach- 
inations of Galerius Maximian. His hrolh- 
erAn-Ww ^ Maxentius, imiuted his example, 
and with similar views ; and therefore the 
Christians under him in Africa and Italy, en- 
joyed entire religious liberty. See Oplatus 
Milevitanus, de Schismate Donatist., 1. i., 
c. 16, and Eusebiut, Hist. Eccles., L viii., 
c. 14. See Mosheim^ Comment, de Reb. 
Christianor., p. 953, &c. — ScH^I > 

(17) [In the eastern provinces, which were 
under the government of Galerius Maxitni- 
mnus and C. Galerius MaximinuSy Chris- 
tians were the most cruelly persecuted ; as 
ts manifest from various passages in Ruse- 
hius. Yet C. G. Maximin did not at all 
times treat them with equal severity. Ac- 
cording to Euseb., (do Martyr. Palaestinae, 
«. 9), in the year 309, the penectttion seem- 



ed to be at an end in Syria and Palestine : 
but it soon after recommenced, with in- 
creased severity. The cause of these vicis- 
situdes is to be sought in the political state 
of things. In this year, C G. Muximni 
assumed the title of C<r.sar in Syria, against 
the will of Galerius Maximianus ; and tho 
latter appeared about to declare war against 
the former ; who therefore was indulgent to- 
wards the Christians, in order to secure their 
friendship. But as Galerius Maximianus 
was appeased, C. G. Maximin became more 
severe against the Christians, in order to in- 
gratiate himself more eflfcctually with the 
emperor. After a while, however, he abated 
his severity ; and towards the end of the 
year 309 and in the beginning of 310, the 
Christians enjoyed great frcctlom^ {Euscb., 
de Nfartyr. Palaestinae, c. 13), for Galerius 
Maximianus was now in declining health, 
and in such circumstances, C. G. Maximin 
wished not to alienate the Christians from 
himself. Yet when the governor of the • 
province informed him, in the year 310, that 
the Christiane abused their freedom, Maxi- 
min renewed the persecution. But soon 
after Galerius Maximianus was seized with 
his last and fatal sickness, and C. G. Maxi- 
min being apprehensive that the imperial 
power could be secured only by a success- 
ful appeal to arms, policy requircid him agaif 
to desist from persecuting the Christians. 
Eusebiui, Hist. Eccles., I. viii., c. 16. See 
Mosheim, Comment, de Reb. Christianir., 
p. 966, &c.—SckL] 

(18) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. viii., c. 
16. Lactan/iut, d? Mortib. perseqqutQr.i 
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§ 6. After the death of Galerius MaximiamUf [A.D. 311], C. Gale- 
rius Maximinus and C. VaL Licinius, [who was created Augustus by Ga^ 
lerius Maxinuanus, after the death of Flavius SevenUf A.D. 307], divided 
between themselves the provinces which had been governed by GaUriua. 
At the same time Maxentius^ who held Africa and Italy, determined to 
make war upon Constantine who governed in Spain and Gaul ; in order 
to bring all the West under his authority. Cansiantmey anticipating his 
designs, marched his army into Italy in the year 312, and in a battle fought 
at the Milvian bridge near Rome, routed the army of Maxentius. In the 
flight, the bridge broke down, and Maxentius fell into the Tiber, and was 
drowned. After this victory, Constantine with his colleague C. Vai, Li. 
dnius, immediately gave full liberty to the Christians of living according 
to their own institutions and laws ; and this liberty was more clearly de- 
fined the following year, A.D. 31 3, in a new edict drawn up at Miian.(19) 
C. Gal, Maximin indeed, who reigned in the East, was projecting new ca- 
lamities for the Christians,(20) and menacing the emperors of the West 
with war ; but boing vanquished by Licimus, he put an end to his own life 
by swallowing poison, at Tarsus, in the year 313. 

c. 33. — [The decree is given us, in Greek, in their eity ; and then granted them their 
by Etueh.f Hist. Eccles., L viii., c. 17, and peiilion. Other cities followed this exam- 



in Latin, by J^actantiut^ de Mortib. Perse- 
quutor., c. 34.— ScA/.] 

(19) Etuehiua, Hist. Eccles., 1. x., c. 6. 
hiuantma^ de Mortib. Persequutor., c. 48. 
[It is the second edict, or that of Milan, 
which is found in the passages here referred 
to : Eusebitu gives it in Greek, LactanJtius 
in Latin. The first edict is wholly lost ; yet 
from the second, we may learn what was ob- 
scure or indefinite in the first. The first 
edict gave religious freedom, not only to the 
Christians, but to all other sects ; yet it for- 
bid any per8on*s abandoning the religion in 
which he had been bom and brought up. 
This prohibition operated disadvantageous- 
ly lo the (Christian cause; and occasioned 
many, who had recently embraced Christiani- 
ty, to return to their former religion, in obedi- 
ence to the imperial edict. This prohibition 
therefore, with all other restraints, was re- 
moved in the second edict. See 3fo«Adm, 
Comment, de Rebus Christianor., p. 959.-^ 

(20> [C. Gal. Maximin did not at first 
venture to contravene the edict of Gal. Max- 
tmtanut, (giving full toleration to the Chris- 
tians), yet he did not publish it in his prov- 
inces ; but afterwards, by underhanded eva- 
sions he violated it. For if wo may believe 
LactaifUiu9^ (de Mortib. Persequutor » c. 36), 
he slyly so managed, that what some cities 
petitioned for, namely, that the Christians 
miflfat be prevented from erecting temples 
wiUiin their walls, was effected. Eu»eonu 
relates, (Hist. Eccles., I. ix., c. 2), that 
through the medium of one ThtoUcTOU, he 
induced the Antiochians to petition to him, 
that no Christian might be allowed to reside 



pie, and thus a new persecution was set on 
foot. Perhaps Lactantiiu and EuMtlnuM 
erred, in representing Maximin as the origi- 
nal cause of these applications to himself. 
Such petitions were in fact presented ; and 
as the emperor was about engaging in war 
with Constantine^ he used every means to 
secure the fidelity of cities in the East to 
himself ; and as the persecution of the Chris- 
tians was one of the means to be used, 
therefore he gratified their wishes. Subse- 
quently, when the first edict of Constraint 
and Liciniua was brought to him, in the 
year 312, he would not suffer it to be pub^ 
lishcd in his provinces ; probably from pride, 
he deeming it unsuitable, for him to be the 
publisher of edicts given out by persons 
whom he regarded as his inferiors in rank. 
Yet, according to Euscinus, (Hist. Eccles., 
1. ix., c. 9), he sent a letter to his governors 
of provinces, which was very favourable to 
the Christians, and m which be requestef) 
his subiects to treat them kindly and tender- 
ly. The Christians however, put no confi- 
dence in this letter, and were still afraid 
openly to profess their religion. But after 
he. had been vanquished by lAcinius, in the 
year 313, he published a new edict in favour 
of the Chii^uis; (Etueb., Hist. Eccles, 
I. iz., c. \&)^ which he laments that the 
judges and magistrates had misinterpreted 
the former law ; and he now expressly gives 
the Christians liberty to rebuild their tem- 
ples, and commands that the property taken 
from them should be restorea. Soon after 
this, he died ; and the ten years' persecution 
ended. See Mosheim, Comment, de Rebus 
Christianor., p. 961, dec. — Sehl,} 
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§ 7. About thfs time CoTtitantine the Great, who was previously a man 
of no religion, is said to have embraced Christianity, being induced there- 
to, principally, by the miracle of a cross appearing to him in the heavens. 
But this story is liable to much doubt. For his first edict in favour of the 
Christians, and many other things, sufficiently evince indeed that he was 
at that time well disposed towards the Christians and their worship, but 
Ij no means that he regarded Christianity as the only true and saving re- 
ligion ; on the contrary, it appears that he regarded other religions, and 
among them the old Roman religion, as likewise true and useful to man. 
kind ; and he therefore wished all religions to be freely practised through- 
out the Roman empire.(21) But as he advanced in life, Constantine made 
progress in religious knowledge, and gradually came to regard Christianity 
as the only true and saving religion, and to consider all others as false and 
impious. Having learned this, he now began to exhort his subjects to em- 
brace Christianity ; and at length he proclaimed war against the ancient 
superstitions. At what time this change irf the views of the emperor took 
place, and he began to look upon all religions but the Christian as false, 
cannot be determined. This however is certain, that the change in his 
views was first made manifest by his laws and edicts, in the year 324, after 
the death of Ltdnius^ when Constantine became sole emperor.(22) His 
purpose however, of abolishing the ancient religion of the Romans and of 
tolerating only the Christian religion, he did not disclose till a little be- 
fore his death, when he published his edicts for pulling down the pagan 
temples and abolishing the sacrifices. (23) 



21) fThis it erident from Eusehiut, de 
Viu ConstaDtini, I. i., c. 27. In the com- 
meDcement of the war with Maxentms, he 
was still at a loss to what God he should 
trust himself and his affairs. He at length 
determined to honour that one God only, 
whom his father had worshipped, and to show 
no reverence to the ancient Roman deities. 
The gioondB on which he came to this deci> 
sion, were feeble ; namely, the good fortune 
of his father who adhered to this worship ; 
and the ill fortune and lamentable end of 
JhocUtuLHy Galerius Maximiait, and other 
emperors, who had worshipped the pagan 
deities. And according to Entebmi (de 
Vita Constantini, I. i., c. 28), he knew so 
liUlc of the God of his father, that he prayed 
he might be able to know him. He was a 
deisi of the lowest class, who considered 
the God of his father as a limited being, 
though more benevolent and powerful than 
any of the Greek and Roman deities. This 
is manifest from his regulations in favour of 
the Christians, and from his laws tolerating 
the pagan hanupiceM. Codex Thcodos., 1. 
iz., tit. 16, leg. 1, 2, and 1. zri., tit. 10, 
kff. i. Compare Zosinuu^ lib. ii., p. 10, 
•d. Oxford, 1670, Svo. See Moskeim, 
Coounent. de Rebus Christianor., p. 971, 
Ac — &«.] 

(22) Eu»ebiu»t de Vita Constantini, 1. ii., 
c. 20 and 44. [In this year, 824, all those 



who for their adherence to Christianity du- 
ring the preceding persecution had become 
exiles, or been sent to the mines, or been 
robbed of their property, were restored to 
their country, their kberty, and their posses- 
sions ; and the Christian temples were or- 
dered to be rebuilt and enlarged. — 8ckl.} 

(23) fieeJa.Gothofred,zdCo6v:cmTh»' 
odos., torn, vi., pt. i., p. 290, &c. [Tlw 
statement of Zosimus (lib. ii., p. 104) is 
not to be wholly rejected. He says that af- 
ter the death of Lieiniug, a certain Egyp- 
tian came to Rome from Spain, and convin- 
ced the emperor of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion. No reason can be assigned, 
why Zosimus should have fabricated such a 
story. This Egyptian was probably HosmSj 
the bishop of Coiduba ; wno was a native 
Egyptian, and was then at the court of Con- 
stantine very probably soliciting the res- 
toration of the church goods which had 
been confiscated. At least, it is expressly 
sUted that the money destined for Africa, 
was paid in consequence of his efforts. 
This conjecture is favoured by Baumgarten, 
Auszug der Kirchengesch., vol. ii., p. 691. 
The later Greeks ascribe the emperor*s con- 
version to a courtier named EupknUes ; 
of whom however, the ancients make no 
mention. Theodoret^ (Hist. Eccles., 1. i., 
c. 17), ascribes it to the influence of Helena 
his mother; but she was brought to tm- 
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§ 8. That the emperor was sincere and not a dissembler in regard to 
his conversion to Christianity, no person can doubt, who believes that men's 
actions are an index of their real tcelings. It'is indeed true, that Constan- 
tineas lifu was not such as the precepts of Christianity required ;(24) and 
it is alsj true that he remained a catechumen all his life, and was received 
to full membership in the church by baptism at Nicomcdia only a few days 
before his de:itli,(25) But neither of theSe is adequate proof, tliat the em- 
peror had not a general conviction of the truth of the Christian religion, 
or that he only feigned himself a Christian. For in that age many persons 
deferred baptism till near the close of life, that they might pass into the 
other world altogether pure and undefiled with sin ;(26) and it is but too 
notorious, that many persons who look upon the Christian religion as in- 
dubitably true and of divine origin, yet do not conform their lives to all its 
holy precepts. — It is another question, whether worldly motives might not 
have cDntributed in some degree, to induce Constantino to prefer the Chris, 
tian religion to the ancient Ruman, and to all other religions, and to rec- 
ommend the observance of it to his sabjects. Indeed it is no improbable 

Christianae, torn, ii., p. 232, &uz. lYcdtti- 
u8y in his notea on Eiischius^ de Vita Con- 
stantini, I iv., c. 6 1 , where Eitsebius relates, 
that Constantine^r^J received imposition of 
handSf previous to his baptism, a lutie before 
his death ; infers, that the emperor then first 
became a catechumen^ because he then first 
received imposition of hands. But the bish- 
ops laid hands on the catechumens, at v«ri- 
ous times, and for various purposes : and the 
connexion here shows, that Euselms refers 
to that imposition of hands, which immedi- 
ately preceded, and was connected with bap- 
tism. See TertuUian, de Baptismo, c. 20. 
It will not follow, thei'efore, that Constan- 
tine had never before received imposition of 
hands, for other purposes. But suppose he 
had not, still we do not know that the only 
mode of constituting a catechumen, in that 
age, was by imposition of hands : and if it 
was, so great an emperor might be excused 
from the ceremony, which could plead no 
divine authority. That Constantine long 
before this time, declared himself a Chris- 
tidn^ and was acknowledged as such by the 
churches, is certain. It is also true that he 
had for a long time performed the religious 
acts of an unbaptizcd Christian, that is, of a 
catechumen ; for he attended public worship, 
fasted, prayed, observed the Christian Sab- 
bath and the anniversaries of the martyrs, 
and watched on the vigils of Easter, &c., 
6oc. Now these facts show that he bad, in 
fact, long been a catechumen ; and that he 
did not first become so, at the time hands 
were laid on him in order to his baptism. 
See Mogheim^ Comment, de Rebus Christi- 
anor., p. 965, &c.— Tr.] 

(26) [See Ant. Fred. Buiching's Disput. 
de Procrastinatione Baptismi apad veteres, 
ejusqae Causis. — SehL] 



brace Christianity by her son, according 
to Euscbiiis, do Vita Conslantini, 1. iii., c. 
47. — Zosimu3 relates that Constantine 
asked the pagan priests to absolve liim from 
the guilt ul destroying Licinius^ Fausiaf 
and Cnspui ; and when they told him this 
Was impossible, the Ji^iiyptian before men- 
tioned, undertook to show that the Chris- 
tian religion otfercd the means of cleansing 
away his guilt ; and this it' was, induced the 
emperor to embrace Christianity. There 
is pcrhapis some degree of truth in this 
story ; perhaps Constantine did, in fact, 
after the death of Licinius first learn, either 
from this Egyptian or from some others, 
that the blood of Christ wa!> expiatory for 
believers therein. It is at least certain, that 
in the first years after his victory over Max- 
sntiusy he had very incorrect ideas of Christ 
and of the Christian religion ; as is manifest 
from his Rescript to Anulmus, in Eusebius^ 
Hist Eccles., 1. x., c. 7. See Mosheim, 
Comment, do Rebus Christianor , p 976, 
&c.— ScA/.] 

(24) [He put to death his own son Cris- 
fuSy and his wife Fatisia^ on a groundless 
suspicion ; and cut otf his brotlicr-in law 
XftcimW, and his unoffending son, contrary 
to his plighted word ; and was much addict- 
ed to pride and voluptuousness. — Schl.^ 

(25) EiisehitiSy de Vita Constantini, lib. 
iv., c. 61, 63. — Those who, in reliance on 
more recent and dubious authorities, main- 
tain that Constantine received Christian bap- 
tism at Rome, in the year 324, and from the 
hands of Sylvester^ then the bishop of Rome, 
do not at this day ^ain the assent of intelli- 
gent men, even m the Roman Catholic 
church. See Henry NoriSy Historia Dona- 
tist., in his 0pp., torn, iv., p. 650. Tho. 
Maria Mamachiusy Origines et Antiqq. 
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conjecture, that the emperor had discernment to see that Christianity pos- 
sessed great efficacy, and idolatiy none at all, to strengthen public author- 
ity and to bind citizens to their duty. (27) 

§ 9. The sign of the cross, which Constaniine most solemnly affirmed 
he saw in the heavens in -broad daylight, is a subject involved in the greatest 
obscurities and difficulties. It is however an easy thing to refute those who 
regard this prodigy as a cunning fiction of the emperor, or who rank it 
among fables :(28) and also those who refer the phenomenoa to natural 
causes, ingeniously conjecturing that the form of a cross appeared in a so- 
lar halo, or in the moon :(29) and likewise those who ascribe the transac- 

<27) See Etuebius, de Vita ConsUntini, 
1. i , c. 27. [The Romans had then lost 
nearly all their fonner virtue; fidelity, good 
sense and valour ; and in their place, tyran- 
ny, profligacy, iv^d shameful vices and crimes 
succeeded and became prevalent, especially, 
daring the persecution of the Christians. 
Among the more intelligent, very little of the 
sncient superstitious spirit remained ; so ef- 
fectually had the Christian and pagan phi- 
losophers exposed th^ turpitude of the old re- 
bgion. But amonff the Christians, who were 
■pread far and wide in the Roman empire, 
aixi here and there had brought over some 
of the neighbouring nations to their religion, 
great firmness and stability of mind was 
manifest, together with good faith and hon- 
esty. Hence Con»tantine the Great might 
readily see, that the Christian religion would 
contribute much more to the tranquillity of 
the empire, and to the establishment of his 
dominion, than the old religion could do. — 

(28) Joh, Hombeck, Comment, ad Bul- 
hm Urbani viii.,de Imaginum cuUu, p. 182, 
^. Ja. OitdiuM, Thesaurus Numismat. 
antiquor., p. 463. Ja. ToUius, Preface to 
his French translation of LoKginus ; and in 
his notes on Lactantius, de Mortib. Perse- 
quutor., c. 44. Christ. Tkomasitis, Obser- 
Tat. Hsdlens., torn, i., p. 380 ; and others. 
[There is difference of opinion as to the 
time when, and the place where tjie emperor 
saw this cross. Some follow Eusebiusy (de 
Vita Constantini, 1. i., c. 28), and believe 
that he saw it while in Gaul, and when ma- 
king preparations for the war with Maxen- 
tius. Others rely on the testimony of Lac- 
tantiiu, (de Mortib. Perseqout., c. 44), and 
t>clieve that he saw the cross on the 26th 
day ef October, A.D. 312, [the day before 
the battle, in which MazenUus was van- 
quished near Rome] So thought Stephen 
Biluzt ; (see his notes on this passage in 
Lactantius); whom Po^', Fabriciut, and 
others have followed. The point ia a diffi- 
etk one to decide ; and the brothers BalU- 
rtjci, (Observ. ad Norisii Hist. Donatist., 
0pp. I torn. IT., p. 662), would compromise 



it, by supposing there were two appearances 
of the cross, both in dreams, the first in Gaul 
and the last in Italy : which is a miserable 
shift. — Among those who regard the whole 
etory as a fabrication, some suppose it was 
a pious fraud, and others that it was a trick 
of state. The first supposition is most im- 
probable. For at the time the cross is said 
to have appeared to him, Conslantine thought 
nothing about spreading the Christian re- 
ligion, but only about vanquishing Maxen- 
tius. Besides heVas not then a Christian, 
and did not use the event for the advance- 
ment of Christianity, but for the animation 
of his troops. The other supposition haa 
more probability ; indeed, Licmius once re- 
sorted to something like this, according to 
LactantiuSf de Mortib. Persequut , c. 46. — 
But Constaniine solemnly averred the real- 
ity of this prodigy ; and if he had been in- 
clined to use artifice in order to enkindle 
courage in his soldiers, he would far more 
probably, as his army was made up chiefly 
of barbarians and such as were not Chris- 
tians, (see ZosimuSy 1. ii., p. 86), have rep- 
resented Mars or some Qther of the vulgar 
deities as appearing to him. See Moshetm, 
Comment, de Rebus Christianor., p. 978, 
&c.— ScA/.] 

(29) See J<A. Andr. Schmidt, Diss, de 
Luna in Cruce visa, Jena, 1661, 4to, and 
Joh. Albert. FabriciiiSy Diss, de Cruce a Con- 
stantino visa, in his Biblioth. Gr., vol. vi., 
cap. i , p. 8, &c. — [This opinion also has its 
difficulties. Fabricius himself admits, that 
on his hypothesis the appearance of visible 
words in the air cannot be explained. And 
he resorts to a new exposition of the lan- 
guage of Eusebius for relief, and believes 
that the words by this conqueror^ (h t8T(^ 
vfVflj, hoc vince), were not actually seen^ 
but that the sense of them was emblemati- 
cally depicted, in a crown of victory that ap- 
peared in the heavens. But (1) if the em- 
peror intended to say this, he expressed him- 
self very obscurely. (2) It is certain, that 
Constaniine did not intend to be so under- 
stood ; for he caused the very words men- 
tioned to be if&xed to the standards (LAbara) 
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tion to the power of God, who intended hy a miracle to confirm the wa . 
vering faith of the emperor.(dO) And these suppositions heing rejected. 



of Ihe legions, and to the medals and other 
monuments of the event ; which he would 
not have done, had he not designed it should 
be understood that those words were actually 
seen in the heavens. (3) All the ancient 
writers so understood the account given by 
EiueinuM. (4) Such a halo about the sun, 
as that described by the emperor, has never 
been seen by man. For he did not see the 
9i^ or form of a real cross, but the Crreek 
Utter X, intersected perpendicularly by the 
letter P; thus, jg. [Eu$eb., deWiU Con- 
stant , 1. i., c. 3 1. ] See Mosheim^ Comment, 
de Rebus Christ., p. 985.— &;A/.] 

(30) lEwebiut alone, (de Viu Constanti- 
ni, 1. i., c. 28-31), among the writers of that 
age, gives us any account of the vision of 
the cross; though LactarUiuSt (de Mortib. 
Persequutor., c. 44), and others speak of the 
** <2rear/t," in which Constantino was direct- 
ed to use the siffn of the cross. Eusebius* 
account is as follows : " He conceived that 
be ought to worship only the (xod of his fa- 
ther. He therefore called upon ihis God in 
prayer, entreating and beseeching him, to 
manifest to him, who he was, and to extend 
his right arm on the present occasion. 
While he was thus praying with earnest 
entreaty, a most singular divine manifesta- 
tion {^eoarjuia riq Ttapado^oruTTj) appeared : 
which, perhaps, had another declared it, 
would not easily be credited ; but the victo- 
rious emperor himself havins; related it to us 
who write this, when we had a long time af- 
terwards the privilege of knowing and con- 
versing with him, and having confirmed it 
with ati oath ; who can hesitate to believe 
the account 1 and especially, as the subse- 
quent time [or the events which followed] 
affords evidence of its truth 1 He said that, 
about the middle hours of the day, as the 
sun began to verge towards its setting, he 
saw in the heavens, witli his own eyes, the 
sun surmounted with the trophy of the cross. 
{wTepKelfi€voi> TH f}/U&^aviM rpon-atov), which 
was composed of light, and had a legend {ypa- 
^v) annexed, saying, by this conquer. And 
amazement seized him, and the whole army, 
at the sight, {im ru ^edfiart)^ and the be- 
holders wondered as they accompanied him 
in the march. And he said, he was at a 
loss whjt to make of this spectre, (r/ note 
tiri rd 0u(T^a), and as he pondered and re- 
flected upon it long, night came upon him 
by surprise. Ader this, as he slept, (ifTrvSvrt 
dvr^)), the Christ of God appeared to him, 
together with the sign before seen in the 
heavens, and bid him make a representation 
of the sign that appeared in the heavens, aikl 



to use that as a protection {T6nf> iXe^fiort 
Xp^(r&ai) against the onsets of 'his enemies. 
As soon as it waa day, be arose, related the 
wonder (rd awo/^rov) to his friends , and 
then assembling the workers in sold and 
precious stones, he seated bimselif in the 
midst of them, and describing the appearance 
Of the sien, {rS offfitia), he bid them imitate 
it in goGi and precious stones. This we 
were once so fortunate as to set our eyes 
upon.** Eusebhis then goes into a long de- 
scription of this sacred standard, which was 
called the Lalnarum. Its shaft was a very 
long spear, overlaid with gold.- On its top, 
was a crown composed ofgold and precious 
stones, and containing the sacred symbol, 
namely, the Greek letter X, iutersected with 
the letter P. Just under this crown, was a 
likeness of the emperor, in gold ; and below 
that, a crosspiece of wood, from which hung 
a square flag, of purple cloth embroidered 
and covered with precious stones. — Now if 
this narrative is all true, and if two connect- 
ed miracles were actually wrought, as here 
stated ; how happens it that no writer of that 
age, except Eusebius^ says one woid about 
the luminous cross in the heavens I^How 
came it, that Eusehius himself said nothing 
about it in his Eccles. History, which was 
written twelve years after the event, and 
about the same len?th of time before his Life 
of Constanti ne 1 Why does he rely solely 
on the testimony of the emperor, and not 
even intimate that he ever heard of it from 
others; whereas, if true, many thousands 
must have been eyewitnesses of the fact 1 — 
What. mean his suggestions, that some may 
question the truth of the story ; and his cau- 
tion not to stale anything as a matter of 
public notoriety, but to confine himself sim- 
ply to the emperor's private representation 
to himself 1 — Again, if the miracle of the lu- 
minous cross was a reality, has not God 
himself sanctioned the use of the cross as 
the appointed symbol of our religion 1 so that 
there is no superstition in the use of it, but 
the Catholics are correct and the Protestants 
in an error on this subject? — If God intend- 
ed to enlighten Constantinc's dark mind and 
show him the truth of Christianity, would he 

{>robabiy use for the purpose the enigma of a 
uminous cross, in preference to his inspired 
word or a direct and special revelation? 
Way there no tendency to encourage a su- 
perstitious veneration for the sign of the 
cross, in such a miracle? — .\nd can it be 
believed, that Jesus Christ actually appeared 
to the emperor in a vision, directing him to 
make an artificial cross, and to rely upon thai 
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the only conclusion that remaina is, that ConstanUne saw, in a dream while 
asleep, the appearance of a cross, with the inscription, by this conqvier.(Zl) 
Nor is this opinion unsupported by competent authorities of good credit. (32) 
§ 10. The happiness anticipated by the Christians from the edicts of 
Cottstantine and Licmius, was a little afterwards interrupted by Licinius, 
who waged war against his kinsman Constantine. Being vanquished in 
the year 314, he was quiet for about nine years. But in the year 324, 
this restless man again attacked Constantine, being urged on both by his own 
inclination and by the instigation of the pagan priests. That he might se* 
cure to himself a victory, he attached the pagans to his cause by severely 
oppressing the Christians, and by putting . not a few of their bishops to 
death.(dd) But all his plans failed. For after several unsuccessful bat- 
tles, he was obliged to throw himself upon the mercy 6f the victor ; who 
nevertheless ordered him to be strangled in the year 325. After his vie* 
tory over Idcifdus, Constantine reigned sole emperor till his death ; and 
by his plans, his enactments, his regulations, and his munificence, YiB en- 
deavoured as much as possible to obliterate gradually the ancient super- 
stitions, and to establish Christian worship throughout the Roman em- 
pire.(34) He had undoubtedly learned from the wars and the machina- 



fts his defence in the day of battle? — But 
how came the whole storj of the luminous 
cross to be unknown to the Christian world, 
for more than twenty-five years, and then to 
transpire only through a private conversation 
between Eusebiut and Constantine 1 — Is it 
not supposablo, that Eusebius may have mis- 
understood the account the emperor eave 
him, of a singular halo about the sun which 
he saw, and of an affecting dream which he 
had the niffht aAer, and which induced him to 
make the iLabarumf and use it as his stand- 
aid 1 — Such are the arguments against this 
hypothesis.— Tr.] 

(3 1 ) iLaeiantiu* mentions only the dream ; 
and the same is true of Sozomen^ lib. i , c. 
3, and RvfinuSt in his translation of the £c- 
cles. History of Eusebius ; and likewise, of 
the author of the Chronicon Orientale, p. 57. 
Indeed the appeal of Eutebitu to the solemn 
attestation of the emperor, (de Vita Constan- 
tini. I. i, c 2S), and the statement of Gela- 
nus CyzicemiSy (Ada Concilii Nicaeni, lib. 
i., c. 4, in Harduin*s Concilia, torn, i., p. 
851), that the whole story was accounted 
labulous by the pagans, confirm the suppo- 
sition that it was a mere dream. For the 
appeal of Eusebius woukl have been unne- 
cessary, and the denial of its reality by the 
pagans would have been impossible, if the 
whole army of Constantine had been eyewit- 
nesses of the event. — Schl,] 

(32) The writers who treat of Constantine 
the Great, are carefully enumerated by Joh. 
Alb. Fabrieiust Lux salutaris EvangeUi toti 
oibi ezoriens, c. 12, p. 260, dtc. [The la- 
test and by ht the best, (says Heeren, An- 
cient Hist., p. 475, ed. Bancroft, 1828), is, 

Vol. I.— E b 



Leben Constantin des Grossen, von J. C. 
F. MojisOy Bresl , 1817.] Fabrieius more- 
over, (ibid, c. 13, p. 273, dec), describes 
the laws of ConsUntine relating to religious 
matters, under four heads The same laws 
are treated of bv Jac. Gothofredy Adnot. ad 
Codicem Theodosianum ; and in a partic- 
ular treatise, by Francis Baldwin^ m his 
Constantinus Magn. seu de Le^ibus Con- 
stantini Ecclesiast. et civilibus, librii ii., ed. 
Sd, by B. Gundling, Halle, 1727, 8vo. 

(33) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. x., c. 8. 
and de Vita Constantini, 1. i., c. 49. Even 
Julian^ than whom no one was more preju- 
diced against Constantine^ could not but 
pronounce Ldcinius an infamous tyrant who 
was sunk in vices and crimes. See Julianas 
Caesares, p. 222, ed. Spanheim. — I would 
here observe, what appears to have been 
overlooked hitherto, tnat Aurelitu Victor 
mentions this persecution of lAdnius, in his 
Book de Caesaribus, c. 41, p. 435, ed. Amt- 
zenii, where he says : Iiicinio ne insontium 
quidem ac nobillium philosophorum servili 
more cruciatus adhibiti moduin fecere. The 
Philosophers, whom Licinius is here said to 
have tortured, were doubtless Christians; 
whom many, from their slight acquaintance 
with our religion, have mistaken for a sect 
of philosophers. The commentators on Au- 
reltus have left this passage untouched; 
which is apt to be the case with those, who 
are intent only on the enlai&ement of gram- 
matical knowledge derived from ancient 
writers. 

(34) [Constantine doubtiess committed 
errors^ which in their consequences were in- 
jurious to the cause of ChristiaDity. He 
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tions of XtcmifM, that neither himself nor the Roman empire could remain 
secure while the ancient superstition continued prevalent, and therefore 
from this time onward, he openly opposed the pagan deities and their wor- 
ship, as heing prejudicial to the interests of the state, 

$11. After the death of Constaniiney which happened in the year 337, 
his three surviving sons, Consiantine IL, Constantius, and Constans, agree- 
ably to his pleasure, assumed the empire, and were all proclaimed August! 
and emperors by the Roman senate. There were still living two brothers 
of Constaniine the Great, namely, ConstanUus Dalmadus and Julius Von- 
stans, and they had several sons. But nearly all these were slain by the 
soldiers at the command of Consiantine* s sons, who feared lest their thirst 
for power might lead them to make ij;ksurrections and disturb the common. 
wealth.(35) Only Gallns and Julian^ sons of Julius Constans^ escaped 
the massacre ;(36) and the latter of these afterwards became emperor. 
Consiantine II. held Britain, Gaul, and Spain ; but lost his life A.D. 340, 
in a war with his brother Constantius, Constans at first governed only 
Ulyricum, Italy, and Africa ; but after the fall of his brother Consiantine II. 
he annexed his provinces to his empire, and thus became emperor of all 
the West, until he lost his life A.D. 350, in the war with Maxentius a 
usurper. After the death of Constans, Maxentius being subdued, the third 
brother Constantius, who had before governed Asia, Syria and Egypt, in 
the year 353 became sole emperor, and governed the whole empire till the 
year 361, when he died. Neither of these brothers possessed the disposi- 
tion or the discernment of their father ; yet they all pursued their father's 
purpose, of abolishing the ancient superstitions of the Romans and other 
pagans, and of propagating the Christian religion throughout the Roman 
empire. The thing itself was commendable and excellent ; but in the 
means employed, there was much that was censurable,(37) 

§ 12. The cause of Christianity which had been thus flourishing and 



gave to the clergy the fonner privileges of 
the pagan priests ; and allowed legacies to 
be left to the churches, which were every- 
where erected and enlarged. He was grat- 
ified with seeing the bishops assume great 
state ; for ho thought, the more respect the 
bishops commanded, the more inclined the 
pagans would be to embrace Christianity : 
and thus he introduced the love of pomp and 
display among the clergy. — Scfd.] 

(35) [** It is more probable, that the prin- 
cipal design of this massacre was to recover 
the provmces of Thrace^ Macedon^ and 
AchaUj^ which in the division of the empire, 
Consiantine the Great -had given to young 
DalnuUiiUt son of his brother of the same 
name, and P<nUits and Cappadocia, which he 
had granted to AnnibaUanuSt the brother of 
young Dedmatiu*. Be that as it will, Dr, 
Moaheim has attributed this massacre equal- 
ly to the three sons of Conslemtine ; whereas 
almost all authors agree, that neither young 
Consiantine^ nor Constans, had any hand in 
itatall."— jifoc/.] 

(86) [Because they were despised : GaUus 
WiDg ftckly, it was supposed he would not 



live long ; and Juliany being but eight years 
old, created no fear. Some years after, they 
were sent to a remote place in Cappadocia, 
where they were instructed in languages, the 
sciences, and gymnastics, being m a sense 
kept prisoners ; and were at last designed 
for the clerical office, having been made lec- 
tors or readers. Ammianus MarcelL, 1. 
Mii., c. 9.— 5cA/.3 

(37) [Coercive measures were adopted, 
which only made nominal Christians. A 
law was enacted, in the year 342, that all 
the heathen temples should bo shut up, and 
that no person should be allowed to go near 
them. All sacrifices, and all consultations 
of the oracles and the soothsayers, weru pro- 
hibited on pain of death and con6scation of 
property : and the provincial magistrates 
were threatened with the same penalties, if 
they were dilatory in punishing transgressors 
of the law. This was to compel the con- 
science, and not to convmce it. The his- 
tory of these emperors may be found in the 
Universal History, and in Ls Beauts Historv 
of the Eastern Empire. — Sehl.'\ 
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prosperous, received immense injuiy and seemed on the brink of ruin, 
when Julian, the son of Julius Constans, brother of ConsianUne the Great, 
now the only surviving branch of the Ccr.stantinian family,(38) after a sue- 
cessful campaign in Gaul A.D. 360, wu.s hailed emperor by his soldiers, 
and on the death of ConstaiU'ms, A.D. 361, obtained possession of tiie whole 
empire. For Julian, though educated in the Christian religion, yet influ- 
enced partly by hatred of the Constantinian family, which had murdered 
his father, brother, and all his relatives, and partly by the artifices of the 
Platonifc philosophers, who deceived this credulous and vainglorious prince 
with fictitious miracles and. prophecies, apostatized from Christianity to 
paganism, and laboured to restore idolatry now ready to become extinct, 
to its former splendour. Julian seemed to abhor all violent measures, and 
to wish to give full liberty to the citizens of choosing their religion, and of 
worshipping God in the manner they pleased ; but at the same time he 
artfully and dexterously cut the sinews of the Christian cause, by abroga- 
ting the privileges granted to this religion and to its ministers, by shutting 
up the Christian schools in which philosophy and the liberal arts were 
taught, by not only tolerating but even encouraging and animating all 
sectarians, by writing books against the Christians, &c. He likewise had 
many projects in contemplation ; and would, doubtless, have done immense 
harm to Christianity, if he had returned victorious from the Persian war, 
which he undertook directly after he came to the throne. But in this war, 
which was both undertaken and carried on with little discretion, he fell by 
a wound received in battle, A.D. 363, when just entered the thirty-second 
year of his age, and after reigning sole emperor only twenty months from 
the death of Con8tantius.(39) 

§ 13. Those who rank Julian among the greatest heroes the world has 
produced, nay, place him the first of all who ever filled a throne — which 
many at this day do, and among them are persons of learning and discern- 
ment — (40) must either be so blinded by prejudice, as not to see the truth ; or 

(38) [For, GalluSy who had been created the history of his life. He was bom A.D. 
Caesar, was previously slain by order of Con- 
ttantiuSy because of his cruelty, and being 
charged with aspiring after the supreme pow- 
er. Amrnian. Marcdl., I. xiv., c. 11. — Schl.'\ 

(39) See, besides TiUtmont; {the Uni- 
versal History ; Le Beau^ Histoire du has 
Empire, torn, iii., livr. zii-xiv. j ; and other 
common writers; the accurately written 
work of BlelterUt Vie de Julien, Paris, 
1734, and Amsterd., ^735, 8vo ; the Life 
and Character of Julian the Apostate, il- 
lustrated in vii. Dissertationsi by De* VoeuXj 
Dublin, 1746, 8vo: Ez. Spanheim^ Preface 
and Notes to the Works of Julian, Lips., 
1696, fol., and Joh. Alb, Fabricius, Lux 
salutaris Evangelii toti orbi exoriens, cap. 
xiv., p. 294, &c. [Add Aug. Neander, 
fiber Kayser Julianus und scin Zietalter, 
Harab., 1812. 8vo.— Tr.] 

(40) Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, livr. 
xxiv., c. 10, says: II n*y a point eu aprds 
)ui de Prince plus digne de goovemer des 
homraes. [To form a correct judgment of 
JuHan, it is neceesaiy corsorily to ranrey 



331 ; and lost his mother jBoM/tmi, the same 
year ; and his father, Julius Constantius, a 
few yean after. MardomuSj a eunuch, and 
Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, were his 
first instructers. When Gallus was made a 
Cesar, Julian obtained permission to come 
to Constantinople, where he attended the 
public schools; afterwards he went to Bi- 
thynia, and everywhere attached himself to 
the most noted teachers. He read and imi- 
tated the orations of LibaniuSs & p>gBn 
sophist, whom he waa strictly forbidden to 
hear. At Pergamus he became acquainted 
with Aedesiusy an aged Platonic philosopher ; 
and heard his scholars, Eusebius and Chry* 
santkeSf as also Maximus of Ephesus ; which 
last initiated him in theurgia, brought him to 
apostatize from Christianity, and presaged 
his elevation to the throne. This change in 
his religion, he was obliged to conceal from 
ConstanHus and Gallus. Julian therefore 
devoted himself to a monastic life, assumed 
the tonsure, and became a public reader in 
the church at Nicomedia. In the year 864^ 
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they must haye never read attentively Julianas writings which still remain ; 



after the death of Gallus, he was deprived 
of his liberty, and carried to Milan. After 
being in custody there seven month?, by the 
intercession oC the empress Eiudnaj be ob- 
tained a release, and liberty to travel into 
Greece, where he applied himself at Athens 
to the sciences and to eloquence, and be- 
came acquainted with Basil and Gregory 
of Naziauzen. In the year 355, he was 
MocUimed Cesar, and had Gaul, Spain, and 
jBritain intrusted to him. But CorutanHus 
greatly limited his power, and nominated 
not only the military commanders there, but 
also the officers of JtdiarCs court, vrho were 
to keep strict watch over him. To this his 
elevation, Eusebia contributed much, she 
being anxious about the succession to the 
throne, on account of her continued barren- 
ness : and the rebelhon of St/lvanuSf which 
took place in the beginning of this year, as 
also the continual incursions of the borderinff 
nations which required a general in Gau^ 
favoured the measure. Julian performed 
some successful campaigns in Gaul, which 
procured him the affections not only of the 
soldiery, but of all the Gallic subjects. This 
awakened the jealousy of CcnttarUiuSf who, 
under pretext of the rersian war, recalled a 
great (mrt of the troops from Gaul. In the 
apring of 360, the soldiers proclaimed Julian 
Augustus, and compelled him to assume 
that dignity. A reconciliation was attempted 
in vain. CoTtstarUiut insisted upon it, that 
Julian should resign. Julian prosecuted 
the German war successfully, ana strength- 
ened and fortified the frontiers ; and uler 
vanquishing the Germans, whom Constanr 
tiu$ had excited against him, and subduing 
lUyria and Italy, he marched unencumbered 
against Conttaniius ; who came forward to 
meet him, but was taken sick on the way, 
and died in Cilicia. Julian now took quiet 
possession of the whole Roman em|Hre; 
caused Conttantius to be honourably bu- 
ried ; but called his principal officers to ac- 
count before a special court, as the authors 
of numerous acts of violence. He likewise 
attempted great reforms in the court, in 
which prodigality and pomp had risen to a 
mat height. He also dismissed many use- 
less officers : and filled his court with phi- 
losophers and soothssyers, to whom he 
showed particular respect. During the II- 
lyrian campaign, in the year 36 1 , he publiclv 
sacrificed to the gods ; and after the death 
of CanatanHus^ he let it be distinctly known, 
that it was his purpose to reinstate idolatroua 
worship. But as he was aware of the ill 
consequences which formerly resulted from 
direct persecution, and wished to avoid the 



repetition of them, and coveted the reputar 
tion of being magnanimous and benevolent, 
and as, in prospect of his Persian campaign, 
he stood in fear of the numerous body of 
Christians ; - he endeavoured to assail and 
to undermine them, by artifice. For this 
purpose, he adopted the following measures. 
First, he endeavoured to reform the pagan 
idolatry, and to introduce improvements in 
it derived from the Christian worship. With 
this view, he attended to his official duties 
aa Pontifex Maximus, with more earnestness 
than any of his predecessors, and even treated 
them as of more consequence than the gov- 
ernment of the empire. He offered sacrifices 
daily, in his palace and garden ; attended the 
public sacrifices on all the paoan festivale, 
and officiated personally in them, without 
the least regard to decorum, even as to the 
meanest service. He re-established the 
public sacrifices of the cities and provinces. 
Where there were no temples, or where the 
destroyers of the ancient temples could not 
be found or were his own predecessors, there 
he erected temples at his own cost, and gave 
to the idolatrous priests high rank and large 
revenues. As he had been converted to 
paganism by philosophers, who were of the 
new Platonic School, and who held much to 
theurgia, magic, divination, and apparitions, 
and were willing to borrow from Christian- 
ity ; hence originated many burdensome pu- 
rifications, and prolix ceremonies of worship, 
together with a considerable aping of Chris- 
tian institutions. He was strenuous ibr the 
virtuous behaviour, the morality and benefi- 
cence of the priests; and he forbid their 
going to theatres, or having much intercourse 
wttlr those in civil authority. He wished 
to phice the reading of useful books, giving 
public exhortations, and taking care of the 
poor, the sick, and funerals, on the same 
tooting as they were among the Christians ; 
and be required, that the priests in many 
places should annually be supplied vrith 
com, and wine, and, money, which they 
were to distribute to the poor. Secondfy, 
he supported and extended wider the inter- 
nal divisions among the Christians. For he 
restored all silenced and ejected teachen, 
snd required that such parties as had been 
laid under ecclesiastical censures, should be 
reinstated in their privileffes. He wrote let- 
ters to the most noted ana most restless here- 
tics, and encouraged tbcm to disseminate 
their doctrines. He allowed the leading 
members of the different parties to come to 
him, and under colour of attempting to recon- 
cile thdr differences, he inflamed Uiem mors 
against each other. Thirdly, he deprived 
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or lastly, they do not know what constitutes true greatness and excellence. 
If we set aside genius — ^which however, as "his writings show, in him was 
not above mediocrity — ^military courage, love of learning, acquaintance 
with that fanatical and vain philosophy called modem Platonism, and lastly 
patience of labour ; all that remains in Julian was certainly little and un. 
worthy of commendation. His excellences were counterbalanced by very 
great defects ; first, a monstrous and almost anile superstition — ^the surest 
indication of a little mind — ^then, a puerile pursuit of applause and vulgar 
popularity, extreme credulity and instability, a disposition to 4ise dissimu- 
lation and underhanded means, and finally, ignorance of solid and sound 
philosophy. I will grant, that in some respects, he was superior to the 
sons of Constantino the Great ; but in many respects, he was inferior to 
ConatarOLne htmselff whom he censures so immoderately. 

§ 14. As Julian affected to appear unwilling to trouble any of his sub- 
jects on accoimt of their religion, and opposed to no sect whatever, he 
showed so much indulgence to the Jews, as to give them liberty to rebuild 
the temple of Jerusalem. The Jews commenced the work, but were 
obliged to desist before even the foundations were laid. For balls of fire 
issued from the ground, accompanied with a great explosion and a tremen- 
dous earthquake, which dispersed both the materials that were coltected 
and the workmen. The feet itself is abundantly attested ;(41), though the 

year 869/ and in part during his Persian 
campaign, is lost. Indeed the Marquis ^ 
ArgenSf in the Defense du paganisme, pnar 
FEmpereur Julien, en Grec et Francois, 
avee 6ea Dissertations et Notes, Berlin, 



the clergy of the franchises and permanent 
incomes, which they had enjoyed under the 
fonner emperors ; especially, of their ex- 
emption from burdensome civil duties, and 
of the distribution of com to the churches 
from the emperor's storehouses; and he 
compelled the monks and the ministers 
of religion by force, to perform military 
duty. FaurtMjf, he excluded the Christians 
from all promotions, and in terms of bitter 
sarcasm, forbid their access to the public 
schools, their studying the Greek authors 
and sciences, and their praetismg physic. 
Fifthly f he commanded the idolatrous tem- 
ples, imaffes, and alurs, to be rebuilt, at the 
cost of those who had pulled them down. 
Sixthly f acts of violence done by pagans to 
Christians, he either did not punish at all, or 
punishod veiy slightly, only requiring them 
to make restitution. On the contrary, every 
tumult among Christians was punished most 
severely ; ai^ commonly, the bishops and 
the churches were made accountable for 
them. Seventhly, he connected idolatxy 
with an solemn transactions, and with the 
manifestations of respect due to himself, and 
made a participation in it unavoidable. The 
soldiers for instance, when extraordinary 
gratuities were presented to them, roust 
strew incense upon an altar ; and to all the 
publicly exhibited pictures of the emperor, 
Idolatrous deities were attached. Eighthly, 
he ridiculed the Christians and their wor- 
ship, scornfully ; and vrrote books in confu- 
tation of their doctrines; His work against 
Christianity, which vraa composed in the 



1764, 8vo, has etideavoured to recover this 
work, by means of the Confutation of it by 
Cyrils But the recovery is very incomplete. 
Yet these remains of it show, that the book 
was more likely to injure Christisnity by the 
style in which it was written, and by the 
perversion of scripture, than by either the 
strength or the originality of its arguments 
and objections. Ninth, and lastly, the em- 
peror showed much partiality to the Jews, 
and allowed them to rebuild the temple of 
Jerusalem, in order to confute by facts the 
prediction of Christ. Immediatelv after, 
there were banishments, tortures, and execu- 
tions of Christians, under pretence that they 
had showed themselves refractoi]^ against 
the commands of the emperor ; and there 
were many, especially in the eastern provin- 
ces, who became apostates. Yet there were 
not v?anting resolute confessors of the Chris* 
tian reliffion. See Baumgarten'M Aussug 
der Kirchengesch.,Tol. ii., p. 763, 780, 793, 
Ac.— Sdki.] 

(41) See Joh. Alb. Fahrienu, Lux salu- 
tar. Evangelii toti orbi exoriens, o. 1S4, 
where the testimonies are collected. See 
also the acute English knight, Walter Moyle, 
Posthumous works, p. 101 , dec. [The pri»> 
cipal authorities cited by Fabneius ate, 
CJtrysottom, Homil. ▼. adv. Jndaeos, et ali- 
bi, saepius ; Ammia»im Mareell., lib. js^ 
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Christians as often happens in such cases, appear to have inconsiderately 
amplified it with some additional miracles. As to the causes which pro- 
duccd the event, there is room for debate, and there is debate. All how- 
ever who weigh the subject with an impartial mind, will easily perceive^ 
that they must join with those who ascribe the phenomenon to the omnip. 
otent will of God ; and that they who choose to ascribe it to natural causes 
or to artifice and fraud, offer no objections winch are insurmountable.(42) 
§ 15. The soldiers elected Jovian to succeed Jtdian, He died in the 
year 364, after reigning seven months ; and therefore accomplished but 
little. (43) The other emperors of* this century, who reigned after Jovian^ 
were Flav. Vaientinian L [in the West, from A.D. 364-375, with] Fiuv. 
Valens [in the East, from A.D. 364-378], then Flav. Gratian [in the 
West, A.D. 375-383, with] Flav. Vaientinian 11. [also in the West, A.D. 
375-392, and Theodosius the Great, in the East, A.D. 379-395], H<mo^ 
rius, [in the West, A.D. 395-423, with Arcadius, in the East, A.D. 395 
-408]. All these were Christians, and did much to advance the religion 
they professed. They all endeavoured, though not with equal zeal, to ex- 
tirpate wholly the pagan religions. In this particular, Theodosius the 
Great, the last emperor of this century [in the East, except Arcadius], ex- 



c i. ; Gregory Naz.^ oral. iv. ; Ambroae, 
Ep. 40, (al 29, written A.D. 888) ; Socra- 
te*, H. E., lib. ii'i., c. 30 ; SozonUn, H. E., 
lib. ▼., c. 21 ; Tkeodorety H. E., lib. iii., c. 
20 ; Rujinus, H. E., lib. i., c. 37 ; Philoslor- 
gmsy H. E., lib. vii., c. 9. 14 ; Hist. Eccles. 
fripartita, 1. vi., c. 4^ ; Niuphoms^ 1. x., c. 
32 ; ZoTiaraSj 1. xiii.^ c. 12 ; Rabbi David 
Ganl2, Zemach David, pt. ii., p. 36 : Rab- 
bi Gedaliahy Schalschelet Hakkabala, p. 
109. — Dr, Lardnert (Collection of Jewish 
and heathen Testimonies, vol. iv., p. 57- 
71, ed. l^nd., 1767), maintains the whole 
story to be false. His chief arguments are 
that Jtdian only purposed to rebuild the 
temple, after his Persian expedition ; that 
he needed all his resources for that expedi- 
tion ; the silence of sojne of the fathers, 
living near the time : and the decoration of 
the story by others of them. But these ar- 
guments seem wholly insufficient, against 
the explicit testimony of so many credible 
witnesses. Christians and pagans, and several 
of them contemporary with the event — 7V.] 

(42) Ja. Basnage^ in his Histoire des 
Joifs, torn, iv., p. 1257, &c., contests the 
reality of this miracle. Against him appear- 
ed Gish. CuperuSf in his Epistolae, p. 400, 
edited by Bayer. Recently, Wm. Warbur- 
ton has maintained the reality of the mira- 
cle, sometimes with an excess of ingenuity, 
in an approj)riate treatise, entitled : JtUian, 
or a Discourse concerning the earthquake and 
fiery eruption, which defeated that emperor's 
attempt to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem ; 
London, 17.50, 8vo. 

(43) See Blcftcrie, Vie de Jovien, 2 vols. 
•to, Paris, 1748, in "which work he com- 



pletes the history of Julian, and gives a 
French translation of some of Julian** wri- 
tings. — [The following notices are worth in-> 
serting. Both during the lifetime of Juitftii, 
and after his death when the soldiers made 
him emperor, Jovian openly declared him- 
self on the side of Christianity. For when 
Jtdian gave orders to all the military officers 
who were Christians, to either quit the ar- 
my, or renounce their religion ; Jovian chose 
to relinquish his office. But Jtdian would 
not release him, but gave him promotion da- 
ring the Persian war. When chosen empe- 
ror, Jovian would not accept the office, 
until the army had declared themselves in 
favour of Christianity. When he arrived at 
Antioch, he repealed all the laws of Ju/ioii, 
adverse to Christianity : {Rufinus, lib. xi., 
c. 1, and Sozomeny I. vi., c. 3), and wrote 
to all the provincial governors, commanding 
them to take diligent care that the Chris- 
tians should not be disturbed in their public 
assemblies. He restored to the churches, 
to the clergy, and to widows, all the fran- 
chises and privileges, which had been grant-* 
ed them by ConstanHne and his sons, but 
which Julian had taken from them. He like- 
wise restored the use of the Laharum, or the 
standard with a cross : and he coinpelled one 
Magnus to rebuild the church of Berytus, at 
his own cost, he having commanded it to be 
demolished. (Theodoret, lib. iv , c. 19.) 
In regard to the religious controversies of 
that day, he joined with the orthodox againrt 
the Arians ; and he treated Athanasius with 
peculiar respect. See Baumgarten^s Aus* 
zug der Kirchenhistorie, vol. it., p. 805, and 
the Universal Histoiy. — Schl.} 
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ceeded oil the rest. He came to the throne A.D. 389 — and died A.D. 
895. And during his whole life, he did all he could to extirpate idolatr}^ 
through all the provinces of the empire, and enacted severe laws against 
the adherents to it. The same design was prosecuted hy his sons Arcadia 
us and Honorius ; so that in the close of this century, the ancient super- 
stitions were ready to expire, and had lost all their respectability. (44) 

§ 16. Yet this severity of the government could not prevent the exist- 
ence of some pagan fanes and ceremonies, especially in the remoter prov- 
inces. Indeed, these rigorous laws against the worshippers of the pagan 
deities, seem to have been aimed rather against the common people, than 
against persons of rank and distinction. For it appears, that during the 
reign of Theodosius, as well as after his death, individuals filled the highest 
offices, and continued in them till old age, who are known to have been 
averse from Christianity and attached to paganism. Of this Lifyinius is 
an example, who was very hostile to the Christians, and yet was made 
prsefcct of the praetorian guards by Theodosius himself. Perhaps greater 
indulgence was shown to philosophers, rhetoricians, and military com- 
manders, than to other people, on account of their supposed usefuhiess to 
the commonwealth. 

§ 17. Yet these very rhetoricians and philosophers, whose schools were 
supposed to be so profitable to the community, exhausted all their ingenu- 
ity, both before the days of Constandne the Great, and afterwards, to ar- 
rest the progress of Christianity. In the beginning of this century, Hiero- 
ties, the great ornament of the Platonic school, composed two books against 
the Christians ; in which he had the audacity to compare our Saviour with 
ApcUonius Tyanaeusy and for which he was chastised by Eusehius [Caesa- 
riensis] in a tract written expressly against him. (45) Lactantius speaks 



(44) See the laws of these emperors, in 
h^out of the Christian religion, and against 
the professors and friends of the ancient re- 
ligion, in the Codex Tbeodosianus, torn, vi., 
and Peter and Jerome Bailerim, Diss. i. in 
Zenonem Veronensem, p. 46, &c., Veronae, 
1739. fol. 

(45) {HieroeleMt who flourished aboat A.D. 
303, was eoTemor of Bithynia, and after- 
wards prefect of Cgypt. He was a zealous 
persecutor of the Christians, and wielded 
Doth the sword and the pen against them. 
His character and his two Books addressed 
to the Christians, are thus described by Lac' 
taniw, Institut. Divinar., 1. v., c. 2, 3. 
*« He was one of the judges, and was the 
principal author of the persecution [under 
l>ioelelian]. But not content with this 
crime, he also attacked with his pen the peo- 
ple be persecuted: for he composed two 
Book*, — not againat the Christians, lest he 
should seem to address them as an enemy, 
— but io the Christians, that he miffht appear 
friendly to them and anxious for their good. 
In these books he endeavours to prove the 
falsehood of the scriptures, by making them 
appear full of conlradiction*:** — " He partic' 
u\id.tU ttA«Ailid /'c/traud Taui and the other 



disciples, as disseminators of falsehood ; and 
he accuses them of being rude and illiterate 
persons, because some of them had lived by 
fishing." — " He affirms, that Christ was out- 
lawed by the Jews : and that be afterwards 
collected a company of 900 banditti, and ' 
became a robber." — " Also, wishing to over- 
throw his miracles, (which he does not pre- 
tend to deny), he attempts to show, that 
ApoUanius had performed as great, and even 
greater." — " I Jo not say, (he adds), that tho 
reason why Apoilonnu was never account- 
ed a Ood, was, that he choye not to be so 
regarded : but I say, that we are wiser, — in 
not attaching at once the idea of divinity to 
the working of miracles, — than you are, who 
believe a person a God, merely on account 
of a few wonderful acts." — '' Having poured 
out such crudities of his ignorance, and hav 
ing laboured utterly to extirpate the truth, 
he has the temerity to entitle his nefarious 
Books, which are hostile to God, {^iXaXtj' 
i^e<f), devoted to the trulh.'^ — Etiscbius, Li- 
ber contra Hieroclcm, Gr and I^at., is sub- 
joined to his Demonstratio Evangelica, cd. 
Paris, 1628. — See Lardncr'n Works, vol. 
viii., and Battle. Dictioniiaire Hisior el 
Crit., art. Hicroclcs (Cdy-^Tr.] 
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of another philosopher who endeavoured to convince the Christians tney 
were in error ; but his name is not nientioncd.(46) After the reign of 
ConstanUne the Great, Julian wrote a large volume against the Christians, 
and Hitneriu8{A7) and Libanius{4&) in their public declamations, and Eu» 
napius in his lives of the philosophers, zealously decried the Christian re- 
ligion. (49) Yet no one of these persons was punished at all, for the li- 
centiousness of his tongue or of his pen, 

§ 18. How much harm these sophists or philosophers, who Y^ere fuH of 
the pride of imaginary knowledge, and of hatred to the Christian name, 
did to the cause of Christianity in this century, appears from many exam- 
ples, and especially from the apostacy of JuUan, who was seduced by men 
of this stamp. Among those who wished to appear wise, and to take mod- 
erate ground, many were induced by the arguments and explanations of 
these men, to devise a kind of reconciling religion, intermediate between 
the old superstition and Christianity ; and to imagine that Christ had en- 
joined the very same things, which had long been represented by the pagan 
priests under the envelope of their ceremonies and fables. Of these views 
were Amndanus Marcellinus, a veiy prudent and discreet m&n,(50) Choi' 



(46) Lttclantitis, Institut. Divinar., lib. v., 
c. 3. 

(47) See Pkotiv*, Biblioth. Cod. clxv., 
p. 355. [The works of Himeriut aie lost. 
-Tr] 

(48) [LibaniiUt the sophist, was bom at 
Antioch about A.D. 314, and lived proba« 
bly till about the end of the century. He 
taught rhetoric and declamation at Nice, Ni- 
comedia, Constantinople, Athens, and An- 
tioch. His schools were large, sometimes 
amounting to more than 80 pupils ; and rival 
sophists envied him. The emperor Julian^ 
when young, was forbidden to attend the 
school of Libanius ; but he obtained and 
read his writings, and made them his modvl 
as to style. When Julian came to the 
throne he offered Libanius a public office, 
which the sophist proudly refused. Yet the 
emperor and he were very good friends. 
Libaniut was an inflated, pedantic man, full 
of himself, yet independent in his feelings, 
and free in the expression of his opinions. 
He was an avowed pagan, yet a strenuous 
advocste for religious toleration. His nu- 
merous writinsB still remain, consisting of a 

{>roliz Life of himself, a large number of eu- 
ogies and declamations, and more than a 
thousand letters. They seldom contain ei- 
ther profound or original thought, or display 
research ; and the style is concise, affected, 
and pedantic. Yet they are of some use, to 
throw light on the times in which he lived. 
Tliey were published, Grt. and I^at., vol. i., 
Paris, l6t)6, and vol. ii., by MorelL 1627, 
fol. The most complete edition of his epis- 
tles, is by Wolf, Amsterdam, 1738, fol. A 
volume containing 17 of his Declamations, 
was published at Venice, 1755. — See his 



Life» written by himself, in his Works, vol. 
ii., p. 1-84. Eunapius, Vitae Philos. et 
Sophistarum, p. 130, &c., and amons the 
mMiems, Tiilemonif Histoire des Empe- 
reurs, torn, iv., p. 571, &c. Fabriciu*^ 
Biblioth. Gr., torn, vii., p. 376-414. Lard- 
nety H«athen Testimonies, vol. iv., p. 127- 
163, and Gibhorit Decline and Fall of Rom. 
Einp., ch. xxiv. — Tr.'i 

(49) [See Eunavius^ Lives of Aedesius, 
Maximus, 6lc. Eunapius also wrote a 
chronicle, to which he frequently refers in 
his Lives of the Sophists ; the first edition 
of which is full of reproaches against the 
Christians and Constandne the Great ; the 
second edition is more temperate. Both edi- 
tions were extant in the times of PhoHus 
see his Biblioth. Codex Ixxvii. — Schl.l 

(50) [Ammianus Marcellinus, a celebrated 
liatin hiatorian of Grecian extract, was a sol- 
dier for at least twenty years, from A.D. 350 
onward, and served in the honourable corps 

' called Protectoree Domestici. On retiring 
from military life, he fixed his residence at 
Rome, where he lived perhaps till the end 
of the century. There it was he composed 
his faithful and valuable history. The work 
originally consisted of thirty-one books, and 
gave the Roman history from the accession 
of Nerva, (where Suetonius ends), to the 
death of Vcdens. I'he first 13 books, which 
must have been very concise, are lost. Th« 
last 18, which are more full, include the pe- 
riod from A.D. 353-378. The style is harsli 
and unpolished, and sometimes difilicult ; 
but the fidelity and accuracy of the narration 
render the work highly valuable. MarceUi- 
nus was probably a real pagan ; but he was 
not a bigot, and he was willing to give every 
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ucUus, a philosophcr,(51) ThendsUtLS, a very celebrated oratory(52) and 
others who conceived that both religions were in unison, as to all the more 
important points, if they wore rightly understood ; and therefore held, that 
Christ was neither to be contemned, nor to be honoured to the exclusion 
of the pagan deities.(53) 

§ 19. As Constantine the Great, and his sons and successors, took much 
pains to enlarge the Christian church, it is not strange that many nationa, 
before barbarous and uncivilized, became subject to CArwi. (54) Many 
circumstances make it probable, that the light of Christianity cast some of 
its rays into both Armenias, the greater and the less, soon after the estab- 
lishment of the Christian church.(55) But the Armenian church first re- 
ceived due organization and firm establishment, in this century, near the 
beginning of which, Gregory the son of Anax, commonly called the IUumi<- 
ftator, [<t>6i>^pa], because he dispelled the mists of superstition which be- 
clouded the minds of the Armenians ; first persuaded some private individv 
uals, and afterwards Tiridates the king of the Armenians, as well as his 
nobles, to embrace and observe the Christian religion. He was therefore or- 
dained the first bishop of Armenia, by Leontitts bishop of Cappadocia ; and 
gradually diffused the principles of Christianity throughout that country.(56) 

§ 20. In the middle of this century, one Frumentius proceeded from 



one his dae> according to his best jadgment. 
The beat editions of his work, are, that of 
Valerius, repMiahed by Gronovius^ Leyden, 
1693, fol. and 4to, and that of Emesti^ Lips., 
1775, 8vo. See Bayle^ Dictionnaire histor. 
6t critique, art. Marcellin. — Tr.} 

(51) [CkalcidmSf a philosopher of the 4th 
century, was author of a Latin translation of 
the Timsas of Plato, and of a Commentary 
on it, which were published by J. Meursius, 
Ludg. Bat., 1617, 4to. Dr. MosheinCt opin- 
ion of his reliffious faith is farther developed 
in his Diss, de turbata per recentiores rla> 
tonicos Ecclesia, ^ 31, and in his notes on 
Cudworih's Intellectual System, vol. i., p. 
732, &c. J. A. Fabricius, (in his notes on 
Chalcidius, passim, and in his Bibliolh. I^at- 
ina, 1. iii., c. 7« p. 557, &c.), and some oth- 
ers, hold that Chalcidvit was a pa^n. — 
Brucker (Hist. crit. Philos., torn. iii„ p. 
172, dtc.) makes him a Christian, though 
infected with the new Platonism of his age. 

(52) [TkemisUus^ a Greek philosopher of 
Paphlagonia, called Euphradest (the fine 
speaker), from his eloquent and command- 
ing delivery, was made a Roman senator, 
and enjoyed the favour of Constantius^ Ju- 
lian, and the succeeding emperors, down to 
Tkeodosiva the Great, who made him pre- 
fect of Constantinople, and appointed him 
tutor to his son Arcadius. He wrote, when 
young, some commentaries on Aristotle, 
fragments of which are still extant, and 33 
of his Orations. His works are best edited 
by Harduiny Paris, 1684, fol. He was a 
strenuous advocate for the free toleration of 

Vol. I.— F p 



all religions, as being all good, and tending 
to the same result by different ways. Con- 
cerning him and his religious views, see 
Brucker^ s Historia crit. philos., tome ii.| p. 
484, &c.— TV.] 

(53) [This favourite opinion of Dr. Mo- 
sheim, he defends more at length in his Die. 
de turbata per recentiores Platonicos ecclo' 
aia, ^ 30, 31, 82 ; amons his Dissert, ad Hist. 
Eccles. pertinentes, vol. i,, p. 85-216, Al- 
tons, 1733. — But it seems not necessary to 
adopt this hypothesis, which has but slender 
support from argument ; because the Eclec- 
tic or new Platonic philosophy, might easily 
lead its votaries to speak in terms of moder- 
ation, and even of commendation, of the 
Christian religion, especially in an age when 
it prevailed almost universally, and was the 
religion of the state and of the imperial court. 
-Tr] 

(64) GauderUius, Vita Pbilastrii, ^ iii, 
Phihutrius^ de Haeres , Praef., p. 5, ed. 
Fahricii. Socrates, Hist. Eccles., 1, i.,c. 19. 
Georgius Cedrenus, Chronograph., p. 234, 
cd. Paris : and others. 

(55) [For Eusebius, (Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., 
c. 46), informs us that Dionysrus of Alex- 
andria, about the year 260, ** wrote concern- 
ing penance, to the Bretliren of Armenia, 
over whom Meruaanes was bishop :" vid, 
according to the Acta Martyrum, some Ar- 
menians suffered martyrdom in the persecu- 
tions under Decins, (A.D. 250), nni Diocis- 
fton. (A.D. 304).— iScA/.J 

(66) See Narratio de Rebus Aimenise, in 
Fr. Cojnbefis, Auctarinm Biblioth. Patr. 
Graecor., torn, ii., p. 287, ^«. Mick. U 
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Egypt irrto the nciglibouring country of Abyssinia or Ethiopia, the inhab- 
itants of which were called AuxumitcZy from their capital city Auxuma, and 
baptized both the king of the country, and ver}' many of the nobles. Af- 
terwards returning to Egypt, he was consecrated by SU AtJianasius, first 
bishop of the Auxuniita). From this circumstance, the Ethiopic church, 
even to this day, is dependant on that of Alexandria, and receives its 
bishop from it. (57) — In Iberia^ a pro\ince of Asia, which is now called 
Georgia, a Christian woman who had been carried captive into that coun- 
try, partly by the sanctity of her life, and partly by miracles, induced the 
king and hrs queen to renounce idolatry and embrace Christ, and also to 
send for priests from* Cjn.-3tantinople, from whom they and their people 
might gain a more accurate and full knowledge of the Christian religion.(58) 
§ 21. A part of the Goths inhabiting Thrace, MoBsia, and Dacia, [now 
the northeast part of Rumclia, with Bulgaria and Walachia, on the Dan- 
ube], had embraced Christianity before the commencement of this centu- 
ry ;(59) and T/ieop/i/Ztt^ their bishop was present at the Nicenc council.(60) 
Constantine the Great, after having vanquished them and the Sarmatians, 
engaged great numbers of them to become Christians.(6l) But still a 
large part of the nation remained estranged from Christy until the times of 
the emperor Valens ; who permitted them to pass the river Ister, [or Dan- 
ube], and to inhabit Dacia, Moesia, and Thrace, on condition that they 
would bo subject to the Roman laws, and would embrace Christianity ; ta 
which condition their king Fritigem consented. (62) The bishop of the 
Goths inhabiting Moesia, in this century, was the much celebrated UlpJuIas ; 
who, among other laudable deeds, gave his countrymen an alphabet o% 
hia own invention, and translated the Bible for them into the Gothic lan- 
guage.(e3) 



QtUeiiy Oricns Christisnus, torn, r., p. 419 
and 1356. J. J. Schrodcri, Thcsaur. Lin- 

Stae Armenicae, p. 149, dtc. [Sozomen^ 
ist. Eccles., ii., 8. Moses Choronerisis, 
Hifltoria Armenica, lib. iii., ed. Whistoni, 
Lond., 1736, 4to, p. 256, &c. Mcmoires 
hist, et geogr. aur rArmenie, par M. I. St. 
Martin, Paris, 18 J8, 8vo.— Tr.] 

(57) Athanasius, Apologia ad Con.<»tan- 
tium, 0pp., torn, i., pt. li., p. 315, ed. Bene- 
dict Socrates, Hist. Eccles., lib. i., c. 19. 
Sozomen, Hist. Eccles., lib. ii.. c. 24 The- 
odoret, Hist. Eccles., 1 i., c 123. Job Lu- 
dolfj Comment, ad Histor. Acthiopic, p. 
381. Jerome Lobo, Voyage d'Abissinie, 
tome ii., p. 13, 6cc. Justus ForUamnns, 
Historia litterar. Aquileiae, n. 174. [J. 
Brace, Travels in Abyssinia, ed. 2d, Edinb., 
1804, vol. v., p. 4, &c., and vol. vii., p. 
73, Ac— Tr.] 

(58) Rufinuf, Hist. Eccles , 1. i., c. 10. 
So2omen, Hist. Eccles., 1. ii , c. 7. Le 
Qaien, Oriens Christianus, torn, i , p. 1333, 
&c. [Thrmiorct, H. E., i , c. 24 ^Tr.'\ 

(59) [Phihstorgius, Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., 
C. 6.— 5?rA/.] 

(60) [Joh. Htirdcin, ''onciliorum tomus 
I. p. 3lO.-.<?tW.] 



(61) Socrates, Hist. Eccles., I. I, c. 18. 

(62) Socrates^ Hist. Eccles., I. iv., c. 33. 
Le Quien, Oriens Christ., torn, i., p. 1240. 
Eric Benzel, Praef. ad iv. Evangelia Gotb 
ira, (ascribed to Ulphilas), c. v., p. xviii. 
&c., ed. Oxon., 1750, 4to. 

(63) Joh. Jac. Mascovii, Historia Ger- 
manor., torn, i., p. 317, lorn, ii., note, p. 
49. Acta Sancfor., Match, vol. iii., p. 619. 
Eric Benzcl, loc. cit., cap. viii., p. x\x. [/. 
C. Zahn, Einleitung in UfJUas Bibeliiber- 
setzun^, p. 4, &c., ed. Weissenfels, 1805, 
4to, where is condensed, all that is stated 
of Uphilas, and his translation, by the an- 
cients, viz., Philostor(rvis, H. Eccl., 1. ii., 
c. 5. Socrates, H. Eccl., 1. ii., c. 41, and 
I. iv., c. 33. Sozomen, H. Eccl., 1. iv., c. 
24, I. vi., c. 37. Theodore!, H. Eccl., 1. 
iv., c. 37, and others. — UlphVns^ (or Ulflla, 
Urphilas, Gilfulas, &c., but should, accord- 
inof to Jornandcs, be written WnifiJa, \. e., 
Wolflein, diminutive of Wulf or Wolf, a 
wolf), is said by Philostorfrius, to have de- 
scended from Christian Greeks of Sadagol- 
tina in Cappadocia, who were carried mto 
captivity by the Goihs in the year 266. 
Others suppose, from his name, that he wa» 
of Gothic extract. Vhilostorgius also makes 
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^ 22. In the European provinces of the Roman empire, there still re- 
mained a vast number of idolaters ; and though the Christian bishof is en- 
deavoured to convert them to Christ, the business went on but slowly. In 
Gaul, the great Martin^ bishop of Tours, was not unsuccessful in this work ; 
for travelling through the provinces of Gaul, he by his discourses, and by 
his miracles (if we may believe SuJpiiius Scrcrus), everywhere persuaded 
many to renounce their idols and embrace Christ ; and he destroyed their 
temples, and threw down their statues. (64) He therefore merited the title 
of the Apostle of the Gauls, 

§ 23. It is very evident that the victories of Constantine the Great, and 
both the fear of punishment and the desire of pleasing the Roman emper- 
ors, were cogent reasons, in the view of whole nations as well as of individ- 
uals, for embracing the Christian religion. Yet no person well informed 
in the history of this period, will ascribe the extension of Christianity whol- 
ly to these causes. For it is manifest, that the untiring zeal of the bish- 
ops and other holy men, the pure and devout lives which many of the Chris, 
tians exhibited, the translations of the sacred volume, and the excellence 
of the Christian religion, were as efficient motives with many persons, as 
the arguments from worldly advantage and disadvantage were with some 
others. As for miracles, I cheerfully unite with those who look with con. 
tempt on the wonders ascribed to Paul, Antony, and Martin.{6b) I also 



him first bishop of the Goths ; and says, he 
was ordained by the Arian, Eusebius of Ni- 
comediaf in tne reign of Constantine the 
Great. Others make him to have succeeded 
Thenphilus, and to have flourished from the 
year 360 to 380. He was a man of talents 
and learning, an Arian, (at least in the lat- 
tef part of his life), and possessed vast and 
salutary iuflaenco, among the Goths in Da- 
cia, Mocsia, and Thrace. He was at the 
Arian Synod of Constantinople, in the year 
359 ; and was twice sent on embassies by 
the nation to the imperial court. His last 
embassy was in the reign of ValenSj A.D. 
376, to obtain permission for the Goths to 
pass the Danube and settle in Moesia. He 
was successful; and 200,000 Goths were 
admitted into the Roman empire, on condi- 
tions of obeying the Roman laws and join- 
ing the Arian interest. It is not known 
when he died ; but some time in the reign 
<yf Thcodosins the Great, (A.D. 379-395), 
he was succeeded in his episcopal office by 
Theotimus, or, as some report, by SeltTuts. 
He was author of a translation of ihe whole 
Bible, except the books of Kin^, from 
Greek into the Unguasse of the Goths of 
Moesia. Tiic books of Kings were omitted 
by him, lest their history of wars and bat- 
tles should inflame the already too great 
thirst of the (ioths for war and carnage. 
The alphabet he used, was of his own de- 
▼ising, and formed chiefly from the Greek 
and I^atin. Nothing remains of this trans- 
lation, except a single copy, somewhat mu- 
liktod, of the iv. Gospels, edl«d the Codex 



Argenteus^ because written in letters of sil- 
ver, now at Upsal in Sweden ; and a few 
fragments of the Epistle to the Romans, re- 
covered from an erasure of a MS. of the 
eighth or ninth century. Wphilas Gospels 
were first published by Fr. Junius^ Dort, 
1665, 2 vols. 4to ; afterwards at Stockholm, 
1671, 4to ; and very learnedly, Oxford, 1750, 
fol., and lastly, in a verv convenient Ger- 
man edition, by J. C. tahn, Weisaenfels, 
1805, 4to, with a complete Apparatus in the 
German language. — Tr.j 

(64) See Sulpitius ScvcruSf J)ta\. i., de 
Vita Martini, c. 13, 16, 17. Dial, ii., p. 
106, &c., cd. Hicr. a Prato, Verona, 1741, 
fol. — [This Martin was born in Saharia in 
Pannonia, and brought up at Pa via in Italy. 
He embraced Christianity, contrary to the 
will of his parents ; and served in the army, 
following the occupation of his father. He 
aflerwaids left the military life, and commit- 
ted himself to the instruction of Hilary of 
Poictiers. From the Arians he suffered 
much persecution; and he was principally 
instrumental in the introduction of monasti- 
cism among the Gauls. [He was ordained 
bishop of Tours, A.D. 374, and died in the 
year 397, aged 81.] For other particulars 
of his life, see his biographer, Sulpitius SeV" 
ems ; also TUlemont, Memoires pour ser- 
vir a PHistoire de TEglise, tome x. ; and 
the Histoire Litteraire de la France, torn, 
i., pt. ii., p. 413.— Se/i/. The English read- 
er may consult Miliur^s church history, 
cent, iv., ch. 14.— TV.] 

(65) Hier9n, a Praio, in his preface to M- 
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grant, that many events were inconsiderately regarded as miracles, which 
were according to the laws of nature ; not to mention likewise pious frauds. 
Still I cannot join with such as believe, that in this age, God did never 
manifest his power by any extraordinary signs among Christians,(66) 

§ 24. Although the Christian church within the Roman empire was in- 
volved in no severe calamities, from the times of ConstanUne the Great on- 
ward, except during the commotion of Licitdus and the short reign of Ju- 
lian, yet slight tempests sometimes beat upon them in certain places. 
AthanariCf for instance, a king of the Goths, fiercely assailed for a time 
that portion of the Gothic nation which had embraced Christianity. (67) 
In the more remote provinces also, the adherents to idolatry often defend- 
' ed their hereditary superstitions with the sword, and murdered the Chris, 
tians, who in propagating their religion were not always as gentle or as 
prudent as they ought to have been.(68) Beyond the limits of the Roman 
empire. Sapor II. surnamed LongcRvuSf the king of Persia, waged three 
bloody wars against the Christians in his dominions. The^r^ was in the 
eighteenth year of his reign, f A.D. 317] ; the second was in the thirtieth 
year ; and the third, which wa.s the most cruel, and destroyed an immense 
number of Christians, commenced in his thirty-first year, A.D. 330, and last- 
ed forty years, or till A.D. 370. Yet religion was not the ostensible cause 
of this dreadful persecution, but a suspicion of treasonable practices among 
the Christians : for the Magi and the Jews persuaded the king to believe, 
that all Christians were in the interests of the Roman empire, and that 
Symeon, the archbishop of Seleucia and Ctcsiphon, sent to Constantinople 
intelligence of all that passed in Persia.(69) 



pitiiis Seventy p. ziii., &c., contends zeal- 
ously for the miracles of Martin and the 
others in this century. [An account of the 
miracles of St. Martin^ may be found in 
Sulpit. Sever. y Vita Martini ; and Epistles 
I.— III., and Dialogues II., III. The mira- 
cles of some contemporary monks of Egypt 
and the East, are the subject of Dialogue 1. 
For the histbry of Pavd^ see Jerome^ de Vita 
Sti. Pauli Eremitae, in his 0pp., torn, i., and 
for that of Antony ^ see Athanasiutf de Vita 
Sti. Antonii Eremitae, in his 0pp., torn, ii., 
ed. Paris. 1627.— 2V.] 

(66) See EuseMus, Liber contra Hiero- 
clem, c. iv., p. 431, ed. Olearii ; Henr. 
Poddtpellt Diss. ii. in Irenaeum, ^ I v., p. 195, 
[also Dr. Conyers Middleton^s Free Inquiry 
into the miraculous Powers, which are said 
to have subsisted in the Christian Church, 
6Lc.t Lond , 1747, 4to : and in defence of 
miracles. Dr. Wm, DoddwelTs Answer to 
Dr. MiddUUnCs Free Inquiry, dtc., 1751, 



8vo, and Church's Vindication of the mirae 
ulous powers, in answer to Middkton^ 1750 
8vo ; likewise Dr. J. Jortin*8 Remarks o 
Eccles. History, vol. i., ed. Lond., 1805.- 
TV.] 

(67). See Tkeod. Ruinart, Acta Mart^m 
sincera ; and among these, the Acte Stu Sth 
bae, p. 598, dec. 

(68) See AmbrMe, de Officiis, lib. i., c. 
xlii., 4 17 ; where is a noticeable statement. 

(69) See Sozomen, Hist. Eccles., lib. ii., 
c. 1-13, [where is a full account.] These 
Persian persecutions are expressly treated 
of in the Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vati- 
can., torn, i., p. 6, 16, 181, and torn, iii., 
p. 62, d&c., with which however, should be 
compared Steph. Euod. Asseman^ Pnef. ad 
Acta Martyrum Oriental, et Occidental., 
splendidly edited, Rome, 1748, 2 vols. foL, 
p. Ixxi., ius» He has published the Marty- 
roLogium Pernettm, in Syriac, with a LatiB 
tFanslation, and excellent Notes. 
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PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 



HISTORY OF LITERATUSE AND SCIENCR. 

4 I. State of Literature. — ^ 2. Progress of the Platonic Philosophy. — ^ 3. Its Fate. — ^ 4. 
State of Learning among Christians. — ^ 5. Many illiterate Christians. 

§ 1; The Greeks and Romans of this century, who wished to pass for 
the liieraU of the age, devoted themselves particularly to eloquence," poetry, 
and history, among the find arts. And not a few of both nations might be 
named, who acquired some reputation in these arts. Yet they all fell very 
far short of the highest excellence. The best of these poets, as Ausonu 
t»,(l) if compared with those of the Augustan age, arc harsh and inele- 
gant. The rhetoricians, abandoning wholly the noble simplicity and ma* ' 
jesty of the ancients, taught the youth how to speak ostentatiously and de- 
ceptively on all subjects. And most of the historians were less attentive 
to method, perspicuity, and fidelity, than to empty and insipid ornaments. 

§ 2. Nearly all who attempted philosophy in this century, were of the 
sect called Modern Platonists. It is not strange therefore, that some Pla- 
tonic notions are to he met with in the works of the Christians, as well as 
others. Yet there were fewer of these philosophers in the West, than in 
the Bast. In Syria, Jamblichus of Chalcis expounded Plato, or rather 
palmed his own conceptions upon that philosopher. (2) His writings show, 
that he was superstitious, cloudy, credulous, and of ordinary intellectual 
powers. He was succeeded hy Aedesius (^) Maxi7nus,{^) and others; of 

(1) \Deciu9 (or Decxmus) Magnus Auto- 
musy was a I^atin poet, well born and edu- 
cated at Bourdeaux, who flourished in the 
last half of this century. He was probably 
a nominal Christian, was a man of poetic 
genius, and much caressed and advanced to 
nigh honours by those in authority. His 
poems were chiefly short pieces, Eulogies, 
Epigrams, &c., and not devoid of merit. 
Yet the style attests the declining age of 
Roman literature. Some of the pieces are 
also very obscene. Edited by Tollius, 
Lugd. Bat., 1671, 4to: and Lat. and Fr. 
by Joubertf Paris, 1769, 4 vols. 12mo. — 
IV.] 

(2) [Jambliehus. Tliere were three of this 
name; the first lived early in the second 
century : his works are now lost : the second 
probably died about the year 333, and wrote 
largely ; the third was contemporary with 
Julian, and wrote the life of Alyjnus the 
musician. The second is the one intended 



by Dr. Moshcim. He was a pagan, an en- 
thusiast, and a great pietender to superior 
talents and learning. Of nis works, tberd 
remain a Life of Py/hagoras, published Gr. 
and I^t., with Notes, by KusUr, Amstelod., 
1707, 4to ;— Exhortation to the study of 
Philosophy ; Three Books on mathematical 
learning; Commentary on Nicomachus ; In- 
stitutes of Arithmetic : and a Treatise on 
the Mysteries of the Egyptians and Chalde- 
ans of Assvria ; publishe^l Gr. and Lat., with 
Notes, by Tko. Gale, Oxon., 1678. fol. See 
Brvcker, Hist. crit. Philos., torn, ii., p. 260- 
270. Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr , vol. iv., p. 
282, &c., and Lardjier's Works, vol. viii. 
-Tr] 

(3) [Aedesius of Gappadocia, a disciple of 
Jambliehus, and like his master, a devotee 
of theurgia. See Brucker, Hist. crit. Phi- 
los., torn, ii., p. 270. <Stc. — TV.] 

(4) [ilfaxtmus of Ephesus, called the Cyn- 
ic, another pretender to superhuman knowl- 
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whose follies Eunapius gives us an account. In Egypt, Hypatiay{b) a dis- 
tinguished lady, IsidonjiSf{6) Olympiodoni8,(7) Synesius a semi-Christian,(8) 
and others of less fame, propagated this kind of wisdom, or rather, folly. 

§ 3. As the emperor Julian was a passionate admirer of this philoso- 
phy, (as his writings clearly show), very many were induced by his influ- 
ence to vie with each other in their endeavours to set it forth in the most 
alluring drcs3.(9) But when Julian died, a dreadful storm burst upon the 
Platonists. during the reign of Valentinian ; and several of them were ar- 
raigned and tried for their lives, on the charge of practising magic, and 
other crimes. In these commotions, Maximus the preceptor of Julian^ 
among others, suffered death. (10) But it was rather the intimacy of these 
men with Julian, wh >se counsellors tliey had been, than the philosophy 
they embraced, which proved their ruin. Hence the rest of the sect, which 
had not been connected with the court, were exposed to very little danger 
or loss, in this persecution of the philosophers. 

§ 4. The Christians, from the times of Constantine the Great, devoted 
much more attention to the study of philosophy and the liberal arts, than 
they had done before. And the emperors omitted no means which might 
awaken and cherish a thirst for learning. Schools were established in 
many of the towns ; libraries were formed, and literary men were encour- 
aged by stipends, by privileges, and by honours.(Il) All this was requi- 
site to the accomplishment of their object of gradually abolishing pagan 
idolatry ; for the old religion of the pagans derived its chief support from 
the learning of its advocates : and moreover, if the Christian youth could 
find no instructers of their own religion, there was danger of their apply- 

edge. He is said to have persuaded Julian er. Hist. crit. Philos., torn, ii., p. 490. — 

to apostatize ; and he certainly bad great in* Tr.j 

fluence over that emperor. He was put to (8) ISynesiuSf of Gyrene in Africa, studied 

death, for practising magic, in the reign of under Hypatia ; resided at ConsUntinople 

Valens. See Brucker^ Hist. crit. Philos., from A.D. 397-400, as deputy from his na- 

torn, ii., 281, &c. Eunapius, (de Vitis tive city; was made bishop of PloUmaiSf 

8ophistarum), mves account of Jamblichus^ A.D. 410. He wrote well for that age; 

Aedeaius, and Maximus. — Tr.] though he was too much infected with the 

(5) [Hypatia of Alexandria, a lady who reigning philosophy. His works, as edited 
was thought to excel all the philosophers of by PctaviuSj Gr. and Lat., Paris, 1612 and 
her age, and who publicly taught philosophy 1631, fol., are dc Regno, ad Arcadium Im- 
with great applause, flourished in the close peralorem ; — Dio, vel de ipsius vitae insti- 
of this century, and the first part of the next, tuto ; — Calvitii encomium ; Aegyptius, sive 
She was murdered in a tumult, A.D. 415. de Providentia; de Insomniis ; Epistolae 
Se!b SocraleSf Hist Eccles., 1. vii., c. 15. civ.; and several Discourses and Hymns. — 
Suidas, Art. Tn-ona, torn, iii., p. 533. TV.] 

TUUmonft Memoires, &c., a THistoire Ec- (9) See Ez. Spanheimj Praefatio ad 0pp. 

cles., tom. ziv., p. 274. Menafre, Hist. Jviianit et ad versionem Gallicam Casarum 

mulier. philosoph., ^ 49, &c., p. 494, &c., Juliani, p. iii., et Adnotat., p. 234. BUt- 

and Brucker, Hist. crit. Philos., tom. ii., p. taicy Vie de TEmpereur Julien, livr. i., p. 

851.— Tr.] 26. &c. 

(6) [ITiis Isidorun was surnamed Gazae- (10) Ammianus Marcellin., Histor., lib. 
«j, from Gaza in Palestine the place of xxiz., c. 1, p. 556, ed. Valesii; and B/e//fne, 
his birth. Gonceruing him, see Brucker, Vie de Julien, p. 30, &c., 155, 159, dec. ; 
Hist. crit. Philos., tom. ii., p. 341, dtc. — and Vie de Jovien, tome i., p. 194. 
Sehl.l (11) See Ja. Gothofred, on the Godex 

(7) [OlympiodoruSf author of a Gommen- Theodos. Titles, de Professoribus et Arti- 
tary upon Plato, still preserved in MS. at bus liberalibus ; Fran, Baldtiitij Gonstanti- 
Paris ; and of a Life of Plato, of which a Lat- nus Magn., p. 122, (&c. Hcrm. Conringius, 
in version has been published. There were Diss, de studiis Romae et Gonstantinop., 
several persons of this name. See Bruck- subjoined to his Antiquitatt. Academicae. 
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ing to the pagan teachers of philosophy and rhetoric, to the injury of the 
true religion. 

§ 5. Yet it must not be supposed, tliat the Christian church was full of 
literary, wise, and scientific men. For there was no law as yet, to pre- 
vent the ignorant and illiterate from entering the sacred office ; and it ap- 
pears from explicit testimony, that very many of both the bishops and presby- 
ters were entirely destitute of all science and learning. Besides, the party 
was both numerous and powerful, who considered all learning, and especially 
philosophical learning, as injurious and even destructive to true piety and 
gddlincss. All the ascetics, monks, and eremites, were inclined towards 
this party ; which was also highly favoured, not only by women, but by 
all those who estimate piety by the sanctity of the countenance, the sor- 
didness of the dress, and the love of solitude — ^that is, by the many. 



CHAPTER II. 

mSTORY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHUBCH, AND OF ITS TSACHE£;f. 

4 1, 2. Form of the Christian Church.—^ 3. Conformed to the Civil Establishment. — 
^ 4. Administration, Internal and External, of the Church. — ^ 5. Rank of the Bishop of 
Home. — ^ 6. Limits of his Jurisdiction.— -^ 7. The Bishop of Constantinople. — f 8. 
Vices of the Clergy. — ^ 9, Distinguished Writers in the Greek Church.—-^ 10. Prin- 
cipal Writers iu the Latin Church. 

§ 1. CoNSTANTiNE the Great let the form or organization of the church 
remain, substantially, as it had been ; yet he attempted in some respects to 
improve and extend it. While therefore, he suffered the church to continue 
to be, as before, a sort of republic within yet distinct from the political body, 
he assumed to himself the supreme power over this sacred republic, and the 
right of modelling and controlling it in such a manner as would best sub- 
serve the public good. Nor did any bishop call in question this power of 
the emperor. The people therefore, in the same manner as before, con. 
tinued to elect their own bishops and teachers ; and the bishops severally 
in their respective districts or cities, directed and regulated all ecclesias- 
tical affairs, using their presbyters as their council, and ccdling on the peo- 
ple for their assent. The bishops also met together in conventions or 
councils, to deliberate on the subjects in which the churches of a whole 
province were interested, on points of religious controversy, on the forms 
and rites of worship, and others of like import. To these minor councils 
of one or more provinces, there were now added, by authority of the em- 
peror, assemblies or grand councils of the whole church, called cBcumeni- 
cal or general cauncUs, the emperor having first summoned one of this 
character at Nice. For he deemed it suitable, (very probaWy at the sug- 
gestion of the bishops), that causes of great moment, and affecting either 
the church universally, or the general principles of Christianity, should bb 
examined and decided in conventions of the whole church. There were 
never, indeed, any councils held, which could strictly and properly be called - 
universal; those however, whose decrees and enactments were received 
and approved by the whole church, or by the greatest part of it, have been 
commonly called ecumenical or general councils. 
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§ 2. Most of these rights and privileges, however, were gradually cB- 
nunished very much, from the time when various disturbances and quar^ 
rels and threatening contests arose here and there, respecting ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, religious doctrines, or the elections of bishops. For as the 
weaker parties generally appealed to the court, this afforded to the emper- 
ors the best opportunity of restricting the power of the bishops and the 
liberties of the people, and of variously changing the ancient customs of 
the church. The bishops likewise, whose wealth and influence were not 
a little augmented from the times of Constantine, gradually subverted and 
changed the ancient principles of church government. For they first exclu- 
ded the people altogether from having a voice in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
then deprived the presbyters of their former authority, so that they might con- 
trol everything at their discretion, and in particular appropriate the eccle- 
siastical property to theniselves, or distribute it as they pleased. Hence, 
at the close of this century, only the shadow of the ancient form of church 
government remained ; and the former rights of the presbyters and the 
people were engrossed chiefly by the bishops ; while those of the whole 
church passed into the hands of the emperors or their provincial govern- 
ors and magistrates. 

§ 3. Constantine, to render his throne secure and prevent civil wars, 
not only changed the system of Roman jurisprudence, but likewise altered 
in many respects the constitution of the en»{Hre.(l) And as he wished, 
for various reasons, to adapt the ecclesiastical administration to that of the 
commonwealth, it became necessary that new grades of honour and pre- 
eminence should be introduced among the bishops. The princes among 
the bishops, were those who had before held a pre-eminent rank, namely, 
the bishops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria; with whom the bishop Df 
Constantinople was joined, after the imperial residence was transferred to 
that city. These four prelates answered to the four pratorian prefects 
created by Gonstantine, and perhaps even in this century bore the Jewish 
title of Patriarclis, Next to these were the exarcJiSt corresponding with 
the civil exarcJiSf and presiding each over several provinces. The inetro- 
poUtans came next, who governed only single provinces. After them 
ranked the arcJibishops^ who had the inspection only of certain districts of 
country. TIic bishops brought up the rear ; whoso territories were not 
in all countries of the same extent, being in some countric^s more exten- 
sive, and in others confined to narrower limits. To these sovcnil orders 
of bishops, I should add that of the chorepiscopi or rural bisftopSy the au- 
pcrintendents of the country or suburbial churches, were it not that the 
bishops, in order to extend their own power, had caused this order to be 
supprcssed in most places. (2) 

(1) See J?w, Hist, de la Monarchie Fran- following accoiml of the civp, distribution 
^oise, torn, i., p. 64. Giannonc^ Hist, de copied from an ancient Notitia Ijnperii» saiit 
Naples, torn, i., p. 94, 152. to have been writien before tl»c reiirn of Ar- 

(2) This is shown by Vwioo. Thomcusi- cadius and Ilotwnu.^, or before .\.I). 395. 
nuSf Disciplina ecclesias. vet. el nova cir- See Pasp, Critica in 13arronii Annal. ad. 
ca benelicia, torn, i., various passages. — Ann. 37, torn, i., p. 29, <kc, 

[Though the ecclesiastical divisions of the I. Pracfeclus Praclorio Orienfis : ct sub 

Roman empire, did not coincide exactly eo Dioecescs quinque, ss. 
with the civil divisions, yet a knowledge of 1. Dioecesis orients, in qua Provinciae 

the latter will help us to form a better idea xv. nempe, Palaestina, Plioenice, Syria, Ci- 

of the former. Accordingly, we annex the licia, Cyprus, Arabia, Isauria, Palaestina Sal- 
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^ 4. The administration of ecclesiastical affairs, was divided by C<m» 



stam, Palaestina ii., Phoenice Libani, Eu- 
fhratensia, Syria Salataris, Oarfaoena, Mea- 
opotamia, et Cilicia ii. 

2. Dioecesis Aegypti, io qua Provinciae 
vi. Dcmpe, Libya auperiori Libya inferior, 
Tbebais, Aegyptas, Arcadia, et Augustan- 
ica. 

3. Dioeceaia Asiae, in qua Provinciae x. 
nempe, Pamphylia, Helleapontus, Lydia, Pi- 
aidia, Lycaonia, Phrygia Pacatiana, Phiygia 
SalutariB, Lycia, Caria, et Insulae. 

4. Dioecesis P<mHf in qua Provinciae x. 
nempe, Galatia, Bithyniat Honoriaa, Cappa- 
docia i., Papblagonia, Pontus Polemoniacus, 
Helenopontus, Armenia i., Armenia ii., et 
Galatia Salutaris. 

5. Dioecesis Thraeiaey in qua Provinciae 
vi. nempe, Europa, Thracia, Hemiomomtia, 
Rhodope, Mcesia ii., et Scytbia. 

• II. Praefectus Praetorio lUyriei : et sub 
eo Dioeceses duae, ss. 

1. Dioecesis Mactd4>niae^ in qua Provin- 
ciae vi. nempe, Achaia, Macedonia, Greta, 
Thessalia, Epirus vetus, et Epirus nova. 

2. Dioecesis Daciat^ in qua Provinciae v. 
nempe, Dacia Mediterranea, Dacia Ripensis, 
Moesia prima, Dardania Pracvalitiana, et 
Pars Macedoniae Salutaris. 

III. Pratfectua Praetorio Italiae : et sub 
AO Dioeceses tres, ss. 

1. Dioecesis Italitu, in qua Provinciae 
xvii. nempe, Venetiae, Aemflia, Liguria, 
Flaminia et Picenum Annonarium, Tuscia et 
Umbria, Picenum Suburbicarium, Campania, 
Sicilia, Apulia et Calabria, Lucania et Brutii, 
Alpes Gottiarum, Khaetia prima, Rhaetia se- 
sunda, Samnium, Valeria, Sardinia, et Cor- 
sica. 

2. Dioecesis jR/ynct, in qua Provinciae 
vi. nempe, Pannonia secunda, Savia, Dalmar 
tia, Pannonia secunda, Noricum Mediterra- 
neum, et Noricum Ripense. 

3. Dioecesis Africae, in qua Provinciae 
vi. ncmpc, Byzaciuin, Numidia, Mauritania 
Sitifensis, Mauritania Caesariensis, Tripolis, 
ot Africa Proconsularis. 

IV. Praefectas Praetorio Galliarum: et 
tub eo Dioeceses tres, ss. 

1. Dioecesis HisparUae^ in qua Provin- 
ciae vii. nempe, Boetica, Lusitania, Gallae- 
cia, Tarraconensis, Garthaginensis, Tingi- 
tania, et Baleares. 

2. Dioecesis Galliarumy in qua Provin- 
ciae xvii. nempe, Viennensis, Lugdunensis 
i., Germaniai., Germania ii., Belgicai., Bel- 
ffica ii., Alpes Maritimae, Alpes Penninae et 
Graiae, Maxima Sequanorum, Aquitania i., 
Aquitania ii., Novempopuli, Narbonensis i., 
Narbonensis ii., Lugdunensis ii., Lugdunen- 
sis tii., et Lugdunensis Senonia. 

Vol. I.— G o 



3. Dioecesis Brt/anmamm, in qua Pro- 
vinciae V. nempe, Maxima Caesariensis, Va- 
lentia, Britannia i., Britannia ii., et Flavia 
Caesariensis. 

Thus the crvU division of the Roman em- 
pire was, in this century, into iv. prefec- 
tures containing 13 dioceses, which em- 
braced lir> provinces. The ecclenasticai 
division of the empire, though founded upon 
the civil division, was by no means so com- 
plete and so regular^ The dvit fromneet 
were generally eeeUsiastieal provinceSf and 
under the inspection severally of the tfutro- 
politans or archbishops of those provinces. 
Yet there were many Mshops^ who were ex- 
empt from the inspection or jurisdiction of 
the metropolitans, and were therefore called 
&UTOKi<^aXoi independent. They also bore 
the title of archbishops and of metropolitans ; 
although they had no suffragans or bishops 
depending on them. Above the rank of me- 
tropolitans, there were properly none other 
^an the patriarchs. For the exarchs of 
Asia, Gappadocia, and Pontus, were only tl e 
first metropolitans of those civil dioceses, 
while they belonged to no patriarchate. And 
the primates of certain countries, in afler 
ages, were only the metropolitans that rank- 
ed first, or had precedence, among the me- 
tropolitans of their respective countries. — 
Hence there were not properly five orders 
of bishops, above the rank of chorepiscopi, 
as Dr. Mosheim represents ; but only three, 
namely, patriarchs^ metropolitans or arch- 
bishopsy and simple bishops. — Before the 
times of Constantme, provincial councils 
were common ; and these gave rise to the 
order oX metropolitans. Among the metro- 
politans, those of Romey Antioch, and Alex- 
andria stood pre-eminent in honour and influ- 
ence. During the rei^n of Constantine the 
Great, the powers of these three metropoli- 
tans were enlarged ; but whether they bore 
the title, or possessed the authority, o( patri- 
archs, at that time, is not certain. They 
however became patriarchsy both in name 
and in power, before a century had elapsed. 
And these were the three original patriarchs. 
Towards the close of this century, the bish- 
ops of Constantinople obtained rank next to 
those of Rome, and extended their authority 
over several dioceses not subject to the other 
patriarchs. In the next century, the bishops 
of Jerusalem became independent of the pa- 
triarchs of Antioch ; and thus there were 
fine patriarchates formed. Their respective 
limits were as follows. The patriarchal au- 
thority of the bishops of Romey did not at 
first extend beyond Italy, perhaps not over 
the whole of that. For the bishops of Afii 
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staniine into the external and the intemaL{S) The latter, he relinquished 
to the bishops and to councils. It embraced whatever was purely reli- 
gious, religious controversies, forms of worship, functions of the priests, 
the irregularities of their lives, &c. The external administration he took 
upon himself. It included whatever relates to the external condition of 
the church, or to its discipline, and also all contests and causes of the 
ministers of the church, both of the higher and of the lower orders, which 
did not respect religion and sacred functions, but property, worldly hon 
ours, and privileges, and offences against the laws, and the like.(4) H 
therefore and his successors, assembled councils, presided in them, as 
signed judges for religious disputes, decided contests between bishops an 
their people, determined the limits of the episcopal sees, and .by the ordi- 
nary judges heard and adjudged the civil causes and common offences 
among the ministers of the church ; but the ecclesiastical causes he left to 
the cognizance of the councils and bishops. Yet this famous partition of 
the ecclesiastical government into the external and the internal adminis- 
trations, was never clearly explained and accurately defined. Hence, both 



ca, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Illyricam, ac- 
knowledged no ecclesiastical head or ruler, 
except their own metropolitans. But ailer 
the dissolution of the western empire, the 
bishop of Rome found means to hhng all the 
bishops and metro[M)litan8 of the West under 
his authority. This he justified, partly by 
claiming to be patriarch of all the West, and 
partly by virtue of his assumed supremacy 



of the five patriarchates, from the 5th centu- 
ry onward to the reformation. In the 11th ' 
century, Niliu Doxopatrius^ of Constantino- 
ple, gives them substantially the same bound- 
aries. From him we learn, that the patriarch 
of Conslanlinople then presided over 52 me- 
tropolitans, who had under them 649 suffra- 
gan bishops ; and over 13 titular metropoli- 
tans, i. e., bishops who were called metro- 



over the whole chur(;h. The patriarchs of pohtans and avroKei^aXoi, but had no sufTra- 



Constantinople claimed dominion over the 
civil dioceses of Asia, Pontus, and Thrace, 
which belonged to the prefecture of the East, 
and also over the two dioceses composing 
the prefecture of Illyricum. No one ol these 
dioceses had before belonged to any patri- 
archate ; the three former having been gov- 
erned by provincial councils, in which the 
metropolitans of Ephosus, Cxsarca in Cap- 
padocia, and Hcraclea in Thrace, had the 
precedence of all other metropolitans. The 
two other dioceses, those of Macedonia and 
Dacia, had been governed in a similar man- 
ner ; and being afterwards claimed by the 
bbhops of Rome, were the cause of long and 
violent contests between these ambitious 
prelates. But the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople retained them, and thereby extended 
their dominions northward over the Russian 
empire. The patriarchate of Antioek cm- 
braced, ori^nally, the whole diocese of the 
East, and likewise extended over the church- 
es beyond the limits of the Roman empire in 
Asia, quite to India. But in the year 451, 
the patriarchate of Jerusalem was created 
oat of it, embracing the whole of Palaestina 
i, ii., and iii., or Salataris, and thence to 
Mount Sinai and the borders of Egypt. The 
patriarchate of Alexandria embraced the civil 
diocese of Egypt ; and thence extended into 



gans; and likewise 34 titular archbishops. 
The patriarch of Antioch presided over 13 
metropolitans, with 139 suffragans, besides 
8 titular meirofMlitans, and 13 titular arch- 
bishops. The patriarch of Jerutalcm presi- 
ded over 4 metropolitans with sufiTragans, 
and 25 titular archbishops. And the patri- 
arch of Alexandria presided over 7 metro- 
politans with suffragans, and 5 titular me- 
tropolitans and archbishops. The number 
of suffragans in the two hst patriarchates 
is not given. The civil distribution of the 
empire is given by Pietro Giannone, Istoria 
civile di Napoli, lib. ii., cap i., and the ec- 
clesiastical distrib., ibid., lib. ii., cap. viii. 
See also Bingham's Origincs Ecclesiast., 1. 
ix., c. i., ^ 5, 6.— Tr.] 

(3) Eusebius, de Vita Constantini Magn., 
lib. iv., c. 24. 

(4) See the imperial laws, in both the Jus- 
tinian and Tkeodosian Codices ; and, among 
others, Ja. Gothofred^ ad Codicem Theodos., 
tom. vi., p. 55, 68, 333, &c. [This whole 
system resulted, in part, from the office oi 
Pontifex Maximus, which was retained by 
Constantino and all his successors till into 
the fifth century ; and, in part from the con- 
ception of ConstantinUy that the church was 
a society existing independently of the state. 
See BoSf Diss, de Pontificatu mazimo Im- 



Abyssinia — Such were the teiritorial limits perator. Christianor. — Schl,^ 
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in this and in the following centuries, we see many transactions which do 
not accord with it, but contravene it. For the emperors, not unfrequent* 
ly, determined matters relating to the interior of the church ; and on the 
other hand, councils and bishops often enacted laws respecting things 
which seem to belong to the external form and affairs of the chu»'ch. 

§ 5. The first among the bishops, in respect to rank and dig lity, was 
the bishop of Rome. And this pre-eminence was not founded solely on 
popular feeling and prejudice of long standing, to wliich various causes 
had given rise, but also on those grounds, whifeh commonly give priority 
and greatness in the estimation of mortals. For he exceeded all othfer 
bishops, in the $implitude and splendour of the church over which he pre* 
sided, in the magnitude of his revenues and possessions, in the number of 
his assistants or ministers of various descriptions, in the weight of his in- 
fluence with the people at large, and in the sumptuousness and magnif- 
icence of his style of living. (5) These indications of power and worldly 
greatness were so fascinating to the minds of Christians, even in this age, 
that oHen most obstinate and bloody contests took place at Rome, when k 
new pontiff was to be created, by the suffrages of the priests and people. 
A shocking example of this is afforded by the disturbance at Rome in the 
year 366, afler the death of Liberius, When they came to the choice of 
a new bishop, one party was for placing Damasus, and another for ap. 
pointing XJrsicinas^ a deacon, over the widowed church : and the conten- 
tion issued in a bloody warfare, in which there was fighting, burning of 
buildings, and many lost their lives. Damasus came off victorious in the 
contest ; but whether his claims were better, or his cause more righteous, 
than those of Ursicinus, does not appear. (6) I dare not pronounce either 
of them a good man. 

§ G. It is however abundantly attested, that the bishops of Rome did 
not, in this age, possess supreme power and jurisdiction in the church. 
They were citizens of the commonwealth ; and though higher in honour, 
they obeyed the laws and the mandates of the emperors, just like other cit- 
izens. The more weighty religious causes were determined, either by 
judges appointed by the emperor, or in ecclesiastical councils ; minor 
causes were decided by individual bishops. The laws relating to religion, 
were enacted either by the emperors or by councils. No one of the bish- 
ops acknowledged, that his authority was derived from the plenary power 
of the Roman bishop, or that he was constituted a bishop by the favour of 
ihe apostolic see. On the contrary, they all maintained, that they were 
the ambassadors and ministers of Jestts Christy and that their authority 
was derived from above. (7) Yet it is undeniable, that even in this age, 

(5) Ammianus MarceUmuSf Hist., I. Peter de Marca, de Concordia Sacerdciii eC 
ixrh., c. 8. Imperil ; L. E. du Pin, de antiqua ecclesio 

(6) See the writers of Lives of the Popes, Disciplina; and especially, Dav. Blondell, 
among whom Arch. Bower has stated this de la Priroaut^ dans rEglise, — a very learned 
matter ingenuously and impartially* in his work : [also Fred. Spanheim, Diss, de Pri- 
Hisi. of the Popes, vol. \.f p. 180, dec, ed. matu Papa, et Canone vi. Nicaeno. — SchL 
8, Lond., 1749. [Arnarnianui MarceUin., The siztn canon of the council of Nice, 
Hist., 1. xxvii., c. 3, says, that 137 corpses A.D. 825, gave to the bishops of Alexan- 
of the slain, were found in one day, in the dridy Rome, and AtUiock, severally, the same 
church of Sicinmut. — Tr, ] pre-eminence over their respective sarround- 

(7) All these points are discussed at large, ing bishops. Meletiiu had encroached upon 
by many ^ters, among whom I will name the prerogatives of his metropolitan of Alex- 
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several of those steps were laid, by which the Roman pontilTs afterwards 
mounted to the summit of ecclesiastical dominion ; and this, partly by the 
imprudence of the emperors, partly by the sagacity of the pontifl^ them- 
selves, and partly by the hasty decisions of certain bishops. Among these 
steps however, I would assign either no place, or only the very last, to the 
fourth canon of the council of Sardica, in the year 347, to which the friends 
of the Roman pontiff assign the^^ and the most important place. For, not 
to mention that the authority and regularity of this council are very du- 
bious, and that not withou^«reason the enactments of this council are re- 
garded by some as coming to us corrupted, and by others as forged ;(6) it 
can never be made to appear from that canon, that the bishops assembled 
at Sardica decided, that in all cases an appeal might be made to the Ro- 
man pontiff, as the supreme and final judge. But suppose they had so de- 
cided — ^which yet can never be proved--how weak must that right be, 
which is founded only on the decision of a single obscure councLl.(9) 

§ 7. Constantine the Great, by transferring the imperial residence to 
Byzantium and there founding the new city of Constantinople, undesign- 
edly raised up against the rising power of the Roman pontiff a powerful 
competitor, in the bishop of the new metropolis. For as the emperor 
wished his Constantinople to be a new Eome, and had endowed it with all 
the privileges and honours and elegances of old Rome ; the bishop of so 
great a city, which was the imperial residence, also wished to be thought 
every way equal to the bishop of old Rome in rank, and to have precedence 
of all other bishops. Nor did the emperors disapprove of this ambition, 
because they considered their own dignity as involved in that of the bish- 
op of their metropolis. Therefore in the council of Constantinople, as- 



andria: and therefore the council ordain, 
(according to the translation of DtonyaiuB 
Exiguus)y Antiqua consuetudo aerveter per 
iGgyptum, Libyam, et Pentapolim, ita ut 
Alezandrinaa Episcopus horum omnium ha- 
beat potestatem; quia et Romo ISpiscopo 
parilia mos eat. Similiter autem et apad 
Antiochiam, caeterasque provincias, suis 
privile^ia serrentur ecclesiis. To recon- 
cile this canon with the papal claims of uni- 
versal empire, the Romanists tell us, it re- 
lates merely to the patriarchal or metropoliti- 
cal power of the bishop of Rome, and not to 
his power as pope: — a distinction, which 
does not appear to have occurred to the Ni- 
cene fathers. See Naialis Alexander^ Hist. 
Eccles., cent, iv.. Dissert, ix. — TV.] 

(8) See Mich. Geddes, Diss, de Canoni- 
bus Sardicensibus ; among his Miscellaneous 
Tracts, vol. ii., p. 416 ; [and Arch. Bower^ 
Lives of the Popea, — Pope Julius^ vol. i., 
p. laO, &c., ed. 2, Lond., 1749, 4to.— IV. 

(9) [This council was got up by Julius^ 
bishop of Rome ; and was designed to be a 
general council, and was therefore held at 
Sardica in Illyricum, as accommodating both 
the East and the West ; but as most of the 
eastern bishops withdrew from it, it was 
rather a council of the West. Its decrees 



were not confirmed by several subsec lent 
councils, nor received by the whole charch. 
See De Marco, de Concordia Sacerdotii, 
dtc., lib. vii., c. 4, 6, 11, 13, 16. By the 
3d canon in the Chreek or the 4th in the 
Latin translation by Isidorus, it was or- 
dered, that if any bishop shall think himself 
unjustly condemned, and wish for a new 
inalf his judges shall acquaint the bishop of 
Rome therewith, who may either confirm the 
first judgment, or order a new trial before 
such of the neighbouring bishops as he may 
choose to name. The 4th canon, according 
to the Greekj adds that in such case the see 
of the deposed bishop shall remain vacant, 
till the determination of the bishop of Rome 
is known. By the 6th canon, according to 
the Greeky and the 7th of laidorus, it is or- 
dered, that if a condemned bishop apply to 
Rome for relief, the bishop of Rome may, 
if he see fit, not only order a new trial, but 
if the aggrieved bishop desire it, he may send 
one of his presbyters to sit and have a voice 
in the second trial See De Marca, loc. cit., 
cap. 3. — Thus these canons do not give the 
bishop of Rome even an appeUale juritHc' 
lion, but only the power to decide whether an 
injured bishop snail have a new trial.-^ 
7V.J 
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aembled in the year 381 by authority of the emperor Theodoshu the 
Great, the bishop of Alexandria not being present, and the bishop of Rome 
being opposed to it, the bishop of Constantinople, by the third canon, was 
placed in the first rank after the bishop of Rome ; the bishops of Alexandria 
and Antioch, of course, to take rank after him. The bishop who had this 
honour conferred on him, was Nectarius, His successor, John Chrysostoniy 
went farther, and subjected all Thrace, Asia, [the Diocese of the western 
part of Asia Minor], and Pontus to his jurisdiction.(lO) The subsequent 
bishops of Constantinople gradually advanced their claims still farther. 
But this revolution in the ecclesiastical government, and the sudden ele- 
vation of the Byzantine bishop to high rank, to the injury of others, in the 
first place fired the Alexandrine prelates with resentment against those of 
Constantinople ; and in the next place, it gave rise to those unhappy con- 
tests between the pontiflBs of old and new Rome, which, after being pro- 
tracted through several centuries with various success, finally produced a 
separation between the Latin and the Greek churches. 

§ 8. The vices and the faults of the clergy, especially of those who of. 
ficiated in large and opulent cities, were augmented in proportion to the 
increase of their wealth, honours, and advantages, derived from the em- 
perors and from various other sources : and that this increase was veiy 
great, after the times of Constanliney is acknowledged by all. The UsiL 
op9 had shameful quarrels among themselves, respecting the boundaries 
of their sees and the extent of their jurisdiction ; and, while they trampled 
on the rights of the people and of the inferior clergy, they vied with the 
civil governors of provinces, in luxury, arrogance, and voluptuousness.(ll) 
The presbyters^ in many places, arrogated to themselves a dignity and au- 
thority equal to bishops. Of the pride and efieminacy of the deacons^ we 
often meet with various complaints. Those especially who ranked first 
among the presbyters and deacons, were unwilling to be considered as be- 
longing to the same order with the others ; and therefore, they not only 
assumed the titles of archpreshfters and archdeacons^ but they thought 
themselves authorized to assume far greater liberties, than were allowed 
to the others. 

§ 9. Among the eminent writers of this century who were an ornament 
to the eastern provinces and to Greece, the most distinguished were those 
whose names here follow. Bhisebius PanvphUiy bishop of Caesarea in Pal- 
estine, a man of vast reading and erudition, and one who has acquired* im- 
mortal fame by his labours in ecclesiastical history, and in other branches 
of theologicar learning. Yet he was not free from errors and defects ; 
and he leaned towards the side of those who think there is subordination 
among the three persons in the Godhead. Some rank him among the 

(10) See PeUr de Marco, Diss, de Con- pott Romanum Epiacopam, propterea qudd 

•tantin. Patriaichatus instituiione ; annexed til nova Ronui." — Tr.] 
to hb work, de Concordia aacerdotii et im- (II) See Sulpilnu SevenUy Hiatoria Sa- 

perii, yoI. it , p. 163, dtc., ed. Bamb., 1789. era, lib. i., c. 23, lib. ii., c. 82. 61, Dialog, i., 

Mich, le Qmen, Oriena Chriatianna, torn, i., c. 21. Add to this the account given by 

p. 15, dec. Sam. Par jro*, An account of the Dao. Clarksan, in his Discouraeon Litnr- 

Goremment of the Chiiatian Church for the giea, p. 228, (of the French edition), of the 

IfapBt six hundred yean, p. 246, J^nd., 1688, extremely corrupt state of morals among the 

8to. [The canon of ine council waa thus clerffy ; and in particular of the eageroeas of 

•xpresaed : '* ConstantinopoUtanB ciYitatis the biahopa to extend the boundariea of their 

EfMCOpum habere oportetprimaUbhonoran authority, p. 150, dec. 
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Arians ; but they certainly err in so doing, if they intend by an Arian, 
one who embraces the opinions taught by Arius, the presbyter of Alex- 
andria. (12) Peter, bishop of Alexandria, who is highly extolled by Eu- 



(12) No one has with more zeal and learn- 
ing accused Eusebiiis of Arianism, than Joh. 
le CUrCf in his Epistolae Ecclesiast. annexed 
to his Ars Critica; ep. ii., p. 30, 6lc. To 
him, add Nalalis Alexander^ Hist. Eccles. 
N. Test., Saec. iv., Diss. zvii. All how- 
ever that these and others labour to prove is, 
that Eusebiut thought there was some dis- 
parity and a subordination among the per- 
sons of the Godhead. And suppose this to 
have been his opinion, it will not follow that 
he was an Ariarij unless the term be taken in 
a very extensive and improper sense. It is to 
be lamented that so many abuse this term, 
and apply it to persons who, though in error, 
are very for from holding the opinions of 
Ari\jiS.^iEuseInv8 Pamphili (ss. amicus^ 
^iXoc) was born, probably, about the year 
270, and at Coesarea, where he spent nearly 
all his life. Till about forty vears of a?e, he 
lived in great intimacy with the martyr i'am- 
pkyluSy a learned and devout man of Caesa- 
roa, and founder of an extensive library there, 
from which Eiisebiut derived his vast stores 
of learning. Pamphylus was two years in 
prison, during whicn Ensebtus was constant- 
ly with him. After the martyrdom of his 
friendf in the year 309, Eu*ebiit9 fled first 
to Tyre, and thence to Egypt, where he 
lived till the persecution subsided. After 
his return to Caesarea, about the ^ear 314, he 
was made bishop of hif own city. In the 
year 325, he attended the council of Nice, 
was appointed todeliver the address to the em- 
peror on his entering the council, and then to 
be seated at his right hand. The first draught 
of the Nicene creed was made by him ; to 
which however, the term ofiowiov and the 
anathemas were added by the council^ and 
not without some scruples on the part of Eu- 
sebius. Afterwards Eusebius appeared to 
belong to a moderate party, who could not 
go all lengths with either side. About the 
year 330, he was offered the patriarchal chair 
of Antioch; which he refused, because the 
ancient customs forbid the removal of bish- 
ops from one see to another. He died about 
the year 340. — The opinion advanced by 
Dr. Mosheim^ respecting the Arianism of 
EusebiuSj is supported at length, by Socra- 
tes among the ancients. Hist. Eccles., 1. ii , 
c. 21, and by W. Cave^ in his Diss, de Eu- 
sebii Caesarien. Arianismo, adv. Joh. Cler- 
icwn ; and in his Epistola apolooct. ad eun- 
dem ; both are annexed to his Historia lite- 
rar. Scriplor. Ecclesiast. — Of the numerous 
works of Eutebnttf the following have been 
preserved. 



1. Chronkon : originally in two parta , 
the/r«r, a brief history of the origin and rev- 
olutions of all nations ; and the second^ a full 
chronological table of the same events. Lit- 
tle of the original Greek remaina ; but we 
have the Latin translation of the second part, 
by Jertme ; which, with what could be glean- 
ed of the Greek, and considerable adcutions 
from other ancient chroniclers, was published 
by Jos. ScaligeTf 1606, fol., and a 2d ed. by 
Morus^ 1658. The entire Chronicon has 
been preserved in an Armenian translation ; 
and was published, Armen. and Lat., with 
notes, Venice, 1817, 2 tom. fol. 

2. Pnrparatio Evangeliea, in 1 5 books ; 
intended to prepare the minds of pagans to 
embriice Christianity, by showing that the 
pagan religions are absurd, and far less wor- 
thy to lie received than the Christian. It is a 
learned and valuable work ; published, Gr. 
and I.at., by F. Vigerus, Paris, 1628, fol., 
and again, Cologne (Leipsic), 1688. 

3. Denumstratio Evangelical in 20 books, 
of which the last 10 are lost. This is an at- 
tempt to demonstrate the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, by arguments drawn from the 
Old Test., and was therefore intended espe* 
cially for the Jews. It is far less valuable 
than the former : ed. Paris, 1628, and Co- 
logne, 1638, fol. 

4. Contra Hieroclem Liber; in defence 
of Christianity, against the attack of that 
pagan philosopher. See the article Micro- 
cleSf supra, p. 223, note (45). It is pub- 
lished Gr. and Lat., annexed to the Demon- 
siratio Evang., and by Godf. Olcarius, with 
the works of the two Philostratus, Lips., 
1709, fol. 

5. Historia Ecclesiastical in 10 books, 
from the birth of Christy to the death of Ia- 
cinius in 324. A most valuable treasure ; 
though less full and complete, than could be 
wished. Eiisebiiis was an impartial histo- 
rian, and had access to the best helps for 
composing a correct history which his ags 
affonied. See Ch. Aug. Kestner, Com- 
meniatio de Eusebii Historiae Eccles. con- 
ditoris Anctoritate et Fide diplomatica, sive 
de ejus Fontibus et Ratione, qua eis usus 
est ; Getting., 1816, 4to.— This work, with 
the three following, was best edited, Gr. and 
Lat., by Valesius, Paris, 1659 and 1671 ; 
Amstenl., 1695, and with improvements by 
W. Readinsr, Cambridge, 1720, 3 vols. foj. 

— including the other Gr. Ecclesiastical his- 
torians; namely, Socrates, Sozomen, Tht- 
odoretf Evagrius^ Theodorus Lector^ and 
Philostorgius. Those of Euscb., Soczat., 
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hHus, ( 1 3) AihanasiuSy bishop of Alexandria, famous, among other writingg 
and acts, for his very strenuous opposition to the Arians.(14) Basil, sur- 



Sozom., and Evas., with the three following 
works, were tran^ated into English, Oambr., 
1683, 1 vol. fol. 

6. De Mariyrihus Palaestinae Liber : usu- 
ally appended to the eighth Book of his Hist. 
Ecclcs. It gives account of the sufferers in 
the East and in Egypt, during the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian, or A.D. 303-313. 

7. De Vita Constantini Magnif libri iv. ; 
a panegyric, rather than a biography. 

8. Qratio de Laxidibus CoTUtantini ; de- 
livered on the emperor's vicennalia, A.D. 
335. 

9. Contra Marcclhm, libri ii. ; composed 
by order of the council of Constantinople, 
A.D. 336, by which Marcellus was con- 
demned as a Sabellian : annexed, Gr. and 
Lat., to the Paris edition of the Praep. 
Evang., 1628. 

10. De Ecclesiastica Theclogiay libri iii. 
This also is in confutation of Marcellus* 
opinions ; and is printed with the former, 
Gr. and Lat., subjoined to the Praep. Evang. 

\\. De Locis Heln-aicis ; a kind of Bib- 
lical Gazetteer of Palestine : edited with the 
Latin translation of 'Jerome, by BonfreritUf 
Paris, 1631. 

12. Expositio in Caniica Canticorum ; 
ed. by Meursivs, Leyden, 1617, 4to. 

13. Vitae Prophetarum, ascribed to Eu- 
aeh., Gr. and Lat, Paris, 1580, fol, with 
the Comment of Procopius in Isaiam. 

14. Canones sacrorum Evangeliorum : ta- 
bles showing what portions of the Gospel 
History are narrated by one, by two, by 
three, or by four Evangelists. The Latin 
translation of Jerome was published in the 
Orthodozographia, in the Works of Jerome, 
and in Biblioth. Patrum. 

15. Apologiae pro Origene liber primus ; 
(the other five Books are wholly lost) ; the 
Latin translation of this, by Rufinus^ is pub- 
lished among the works of Jerome. 

16. Commcniarii in Psalmos cl. (but all 
beyond ps. 119 is lost), published, Gr. and 
Lat., by Morufatuon, Collect. Nov. Gr. Pa- 
trum, torn, i., Paris, 1706, fol. 

17. Commentarii in Isaiam ; ed., Gr. and 
Lat., by Moiufaucon, ubi supra, torn. ii. 

18. Fourteen Latin Essays or Discourses 
against Sabellianism, <kc., were published 
by Sirmond^ Paris, 1643, 8vo, under the du- 
bious title of Eusebii Cae^ariensis Opuscu- 
'a, ziv. 

19. Eciugarum propketicarum de Ckrislo, 
ibri iv., (a collection and explanation of the 

O. T, prophecies concornint; Christ), is said 

to czist in MS. in the Uibliolhcca Vxjnnensis. 

30. Epistola ad Cucsnrienses ; a totter to 



his own church, concerning the Nicene creed; 
extant, Gr. and I^t., in Socrates, Hist. Ec* 
cles., I. i., c. 8. Theodorct, Hist. Eccles., I. 
i., c. 12, et inter Opera Atkanasii, tom. i., p. 
238,. ed. Paris. . 

Eusebii/s wrote many other works which 
have not reached us : namely, de Praepara^ 
tione Ecclesiastica libri aliquot ; de Demon- 
stratione Ecclcsiast. — contra Porph}riuro, 
libri zzv. ; de Evangeliorum dissonantia ; 
irepl Qeo^aveiac, libri v. ; Comment, in i. 
Epist. sd Corinth. — ntpl roirtKiJv bvofjuWuv, 
liber primus, (the first part of No. 11) ; — de 
vita Pamphili, libri iii. ; Confutationis et 
Apologiffi, libri ii., (probably, a defence of 
himself against the charge of Arianism) ; — 
Antiquorum Martyriorum Collectio, (said to 
be in eleven Books) ; Acta Martyrii Sli Lu- 
ciani ; Descriptio Basilicae Hierosoly m. — Do 
Fcsto Paschale Liber ; Epistola ad Constan- 
tiam de imagine Christi ; Epistola ad Alex- 
andrum Ep. Alex, de Ario ; Epistola ad Eu- 
phrationem, (extracts from these 3 Epistles 
are found in the Acta Concilii Niceni ii. 
r Actione 6ta).— Tr.] 

(13) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., lib. ix., c. 
6. — [Peter succeeded Thomas in the chair 
of Alexandria, in the year 300 ; was impris- 
oned in the year 303, and whether released 
or not, before his martyrdom in 311, is un- 
certain. He is represented as a very learn- 
ed, pious, and active bishop. Of his wri- 
tings, nothing remains but some rules re- 
specting penance, and other points of eccle- 
siastical discipline, to be found in the col- 
lections of the ancient canons and decrees 
of councils. — Tr.l 

(14) The accounts given of Alhanastus 
by the oriental writers, are collected by 
Euseb. Renaudot, in his Historia Patriarch. 
Alexandrinorum, p. 83. All the works of 
Athanasius were splendidly published in 
three volumes foUo, by the Benedictine 
monk, Bernh. de Montfaucon. — [Athanasiut 
was bom at Alexandria about the year 298. 
He had a good education, and early dis- 
played great strength of mind, and uncom- 
mon sagacity as adispuunt and a man of bu- 
siness. He was ordained a deacon in 319, 
and became the confidant and chief coun 
sellor of his bishop Alexander, whom he ac- 
companied to the council of Nice in 325. 
In tnat council he was very active, and ac- 
quired great reputation. In the year 326, 
Alexandrr died ; and from his recommenda- 
tion, Athanasius snccceded to the see of 
Alexandria, when only 27 or 2S yesrs o'd. 
For half a century, he was the ho;id of the 
orthodox party in lire Arian controversy. 
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named the Great, bishop of CoDsarea [in Cappadocia], who was inferior to few 
of this century in felicity of genius, skill in debate, and eloquence.(15) Cy- 



This rendered him extremely odious to the 
Arians, and involved him in controversy and 
sufferings nearly all his life. False accusa- 
tions were raised against him ; and a coun- 
cil was held at Ca^sarea A.D. 334, before 
which he was summoned, but would not ap- 
pear. The next year, by peremptory com- 
mand of the emperor Constanliney he ap- 
peared before the council of Tyre, and an- 
swered to the charges of murder, uncbastity, 
necromancy, encouraging sedition, oppres- 
sive exactions of money, and misuse of 
church property. Though his defence was 
good, he could not obtain justice ; and he 
therefore fled to Constantinople, imploring 
the protection of the emperor. Here a coun- 
cil was assembled in 330. and a new charge 
falsely preferred against him, namely, that he 
prevented the shipments of com from Alex- 
andria to Constantinople. He w^as unjustly 
condemned, and banished to Treves in Bel- 
gium. Arius died that year, and Constan- 
tine the Great the year following. In the 
year 3.38, the sons of Constantine allowed 
Athanasiux to return to Alexandria. Hi 
immediately began to displace Arians, am 
to recall the churches to the faith. Dis- 
turbances ensued ; Alhanasiva was again ac- 
cused ; and he made application to the bp. 
of Rome for aid In 341, the council of 
Antioch decreed, that no bishop who had 
been deposed by a council, ought ever to 
return to his see ; and on this ground, the 
see of Alexandria was declared vacant, and 
one Gregory of Cappadocia appointed to it. 
Gregory took forcible possession of it, and 
Athanasius fled to Rome for protection. 
A provincial council held there, acquitted 
him on all the charges of his adversa* 
ries; and three years aAer, A.D. 344, a 
much larger council held at Sardica, did the 
same. In 347, after an exile of 7 or 8 
years, Athanasius was permitted by the 
Arian emperor Conslantivs, to return to bis 
see. But in 3.50, on the death of ConsfanSf 
he was again accused and persecuted. Con- 
stantius caused him to be condemned in a 
council at Aries in 354, and at the council 
of Milan in 355. Athanasius concealed 
himself at Alexandria two years, and then 
retired among the hermits of Egypt, till the 
death of ConstarUius in 361. In this retire- 
ment, he wrote most of his best works. On 
the accession ofJuliarij in 361, he returned 
to his flock. But the next year, the pagans 
joining the Arians, induced Julian to banish 
him again. But JtUian died the same year, 
and Athanasius returned immediately to his 
sec. Id the year 367, the Arian emperor 



Vaicns made some atteoopts to remove him, 
but without success. He died A.D. 373, 
aged about 75, having been a bishop 46 years. 
He was truly a great man, a good bishop, and 
a most able, persevering, and successful de- 
fender of the orthodox faith, in respect to 
the Trinity. His works are chiefly contro- 
versial, and in relation to that one doctrine. 
They consist of numerous letters and tracts, 
together with some brief expositions of the 
Scriptures, and a Life of St. Anthony. His 
four Orations, or Discourses, against the 
Arians, and his Discourse against the pagans, 
which are his largest works, were translated 
into English by Sam. Parker, and printed at 
Oxford, 1713, 2 vols. 8vo. His works, Gr. 
and Lat., two volumes in 3 parts, were best 

Published by Montfaucon^ Paris, 1698 ; and 
*adua, 1777, fol. But a great number of 
letters, tracts, comments, and narratives, the 
production of subsequent ages, are falsely 
ascribed to him, and printed with his works. 
Among those, beyond all question, is the 
creed, quicunquc vidt^ falsely called the 
\Aihanasian Creed. See Care, Historia Lit- 
terar., i., p 189. Oudin, de Scriptor. Ec- 
clos., tom. i., p. 312. Fabricius^ Biblioth. 
Gr., vol. v., p. 297. Montfaucan, Pracf. ad 
Opp. Athanasii ; and Schroeekh, Kinrhen- 
gesch., vol. xii., p. 93-252. Also Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall of the Rom. Empire, ch. 
xxi., vol. ii , p. 268-275, ch. xiiii., p. 355, 
<Scc., ch. xxiv., p. 406, &c., ed. 1826, in 6 
vols, 8vo.— TV.] 

(15) His works are published by the 
Benedictine monk, Julian Garnicr, Paris, 
[1721-1730], 3 vols. fol. [BasU was bom 
at Cssarea in Cappadocia, about A.D. 329, 
and died archbishop of that church, A.D. 
379, ael. 50. His first instruction in reli- 
gion was from his grandmother MaervuL, a 
nearer and admirer of Gregory ThaumatUT' 
gus. His father, whose name was Basil, 
instructed him in the liberal arts. Thenc« 
be went to Constantinople or to Cssarea in 
Palestine, and studied under Libanius, the 
philosopher and rhetorician. Next he stu- 
died at Athens, under Himcrius and Proae^ 
resius, having Gregory Naz. and Ju/f an the 
apostate, for fellow-students in language, el- 
oquence, poetry, history, and philosophy. 
In the year 355, he returned to Cappadocia, 
taught rhetoric a short time, and then re- 
tired for 13 years to a monastery in Pontus. 
From this time he became a most rigid as- 
cetic, and a very zealous monk. He found- 
ed several monasteries, and composed rules 
and regulations for monks. In 363 he was 
called to Caesareft, and ordained a presbyter ; 
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rtZZu^, bishop of Jerusalem, has left us some catechetical discourses, which he 
delivered at Jerusalem ; but many suspect him of intimacy with the Semi'. 
arians.(16) Johrif for his eloquence surnamed Chrysostom, a man of ge- 
aius, who presided over the church of Antioch and that of Constantinople, 
and has leil us various specimens of his erudition, among which his pub- 
lic discourses which he delivered with vast applause, stand conspicuous. (17) 



the next year, falling out with his bishop, 
Eu9ehiu8y he retired to his monastery, but 
was soon recalled by the bishop. He was 
now a very popular and efficient preacher. 
On the death of archbishop EtuebiuSf in the 
year 370, Basil was raised to the archiepis- 
copal chair. He still dressed and lived like 
a monk, but was a most active and effi> 
cient bishop. He reformed the morals of the 
clergy, established rigid discipline in the 
churched, promoted orthodoxy and hannony 
in that jarring sge, established almshouses 
for the sick and indigent ; and died triumph* 
antly, on the first of January, 379. Eulogies 
of him were composed by Gregory mz., 
Gregory Nyssen, (who was his brother), 
Ephraem Syrus, and Amphylockius. He 
was a fine belles lettres scholar, an elegant 
writer, and a good reasoner. His works 
that remain are numerous, consisting of near 
A hundred discourses, sermons, and homilies, 
385 epistles, various ascetic tracts, contro- 
versial pieces, a liturgy, 6ic. One of his 
best pieces is, his treatise on the person 
and offices of the Holy Spirit. He is un- 
equal in his performances, and comes much 
short of Chrysostom as an orator. Yet his 
enthusiasm, his flexibility of style, and his 
clear and cogent reasoning, notwithstanding 
the gloomy austerity of his monastic char- 
acter, entitle him to that high rank among 
the ancient clergy, which has ever been as- 
signed him. See Goif. Hermant^ Vie de S. 
Basile le Grand, Archevdque de Cesarde en 
Cappadoce, et celle de S. Gregoire de Na- 
zianze, Archev. de Constantinople, Paris, 
1679, 2 vols. 4to. Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr., 
vol. viii., p. 60, &c. /«/. Gamier^ Vito Sti. 
liaailii, prefix^l to the 3d vol. of his 0pp. 
Basilii, Paris, 1730; and Schroeckk, Kir- 
chen., vol. xiii., p. 1-214. MUnefs Church 
History, cent, iv., ch. 23. For his charac- 
ter as a pulpit orator, see Bervh. Eschsn- 
herg, Gesch. der Religionsvortrag, p. 150 
-162, Jena, 1786, 8vo» and J. W. Schmidit 
Anleitung zum popularen Kanzelvortra^pt. 
iii., p. 87-90, cd. 2, Jena, 1800,8vo.— Tr-l 

(10) The later editions of his works, are, 
in England, by Tko. MiUes, [Oxford, 1703, 
fol.] and in France, by the Benedictine Au- 
gust. Tout fee, [Paris, 1720, fol.— CynV is 
•apposed to have been bom at Jerusalem 
•bout the year 315. He was made dea- 
con in the church of Jerusalem about A.D. 

Vol. I.— H h 



385, and presbyter, perhaps 3 years after. 
On the death of Maximus the bishop, Cyr- 
il was raised to the episcopal chair. But 
the Arian controversy, and his contest with 
Acacius of Csesarea respecting the priori- 
ty of their episcopal sees, caused him to 
be twice deposed, (A.D. 357 or 358, and 
360), and to be expelled from his see by 
the emperor Valens in 367. But he re- 
turned afler short intervals to his charge ; 
and from 378, sat peaceably in his chair, till 
his death A.D. 386. — He appears to have 
been truly orthodox, though not disposed to 
go to extremes. {Theodoret, Hist. Kcclea., 
I ii., c. 26, and 1. v., c. 9.) jOf his works, 
we have 23 Lectures to Catechumens ; the 
first 18, on the creed of his church, (which 
was very nearly the same with what we call 
the Apostles' Creed), and the other 5, to 
the newly baptized, on the ordinances, bap- 
tism, chrism (or confirmation), and the 
Lord's Supper. These lectures, though 
written when Cyril was a young man, and 
only a presbyter, about the year 348 or 349, 
are an invaluable treasure to us ; as they 
are the most complete system of theology, 
and most circumstantial account of the rites 
of the church, which have reached us from 
so early an ase. Thev are plain, didactic 
treatises, well adapteu to the object for 
which they were written. See Tzschimcr, 
de Claris Vet. Eccl. Oratoribus, Commenta- 
tio vii.. Lips., 1821, 4to. Besides these lec- 
tures, a letter of his to the emperor Con- 
stantiutf giving account of a marvellous ap- 
pearance of a luminous cross in the heav- 
ens, A.D. 351 ; and a discourse he deliver- 
ed at Tyre ; are preserved. See Cave, 
Histor. Litterar. ToiUtce, preface to Cyr* 
iPs Works ; snd Schrocckh, Kirchengesch.. 
vol. xii., p. 343-444.— Tr ] 

(17) For the best edition of the entire 
works of this most elegant and gifted man» 
in 11 [13] large folio volumes, wc are in- 
debted to the mduatry of Bemh. de Mont- 
faucon, [Paris, 1718-38. — John Chrysostom 
was the son of a respectable military gentle- 
man of Antioch in Syria, named Sccundus. 
He was born in the yesr 354, and lost his 
father in his childhood. Early displaying 
marks of uncommon genius, his mother Art" 
thusa, • pious and excellent woman, pro- 
cured for him the best instructers in all 
branches of learning. A^ter spending three 
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EpiphamuSj bishop of Salamina in Cyprus, has described the various secta 
of Christians, as far down as his own times, in a large volume ; which 
however contains many defects and misrepresentations, arising from the 
credulity and ignorance of the author. (18) Gregory of Nazianzum, and 

yean in the family, and under the religious 
instruction of Mcletius the bishop of Auti- 
och, he attended the schools of Libanius, 
in rhetoric, of Andragathias^ in philosophy, 
and of Carterius and Diodorus, (afterwards 
bishop of Tyre), in sacred literature, who 
taught him to construe the scriptures literal- 
ly. Distinguished as a scholar, he was also 
early pious ; and about the age of twenty, 
embracing a monastic life, he retired to the 
mountains and spent four years in the soci- 
ety of an aged bennit, end two years more 
in a solitary cave. Nearly worn out by his 
austerities, he was obliged to return to An- 
tioch, where he was made a deacon in 381, 
and commenced author at the age of 26. 
Five years aftar he was ordained a presby- 
ter, and began to preach. During twelve 
years he wrote and delivered an immense 
number of sermons, orations, and homilies. 
In A.D. 398, he was made patriarch of Con- 
stantinoole, and in that station laboured and 
preachea incessantly. But his life was too 
austere, his preaching too pungent, and his 
discipline too strict, for that corrupt metrop- 
olis. The empress, the lax clergy, and 
many courtiers combined against him. In 



exile. — *' Mhen driven from the city, I cared 
nothing for it. But I said to myself, if the 
empress wishes to banish me, let her banish 
me : — the earth is tiic Lord's, and the ful- 
ness thereof. If she would saw me in sun- 
der, let her saw me in sunder : — I have Itt^ 
iah for a pattern. If she would plunge me 
in the sea: — I remember Jonah. If she 
would thrust me into the fiery furnace : — I 
see the three children enduring that. If she 
would cast nie to wild beasts:— I call to 
mind Daniel in the den of lions. If she 
would stone me, let her stone me : — I have 
before me, Stephen the protomartyr. If she 
would take my head from me, let her take 
it : — I have John the Baptist. If she would 
deprive me of my worldly goods, let her do 
it : — naked came I from my mother's womb, 
and naked shall I return. An apostle has 
told me, *God respecteth not roan's per- 
son ;* and * if I yet pleased men, I should 
not Ije the servant of Christ.* And David 
clothes me with armour, saying, * I will speak 
of thy testimonies before kings, and will not 
be ashamed.* *' — The works of ChrysosUm, 
(including some falsely ascribed to himX 
consist 01 about 350 sermons and orations. 



the year 403, he was summoned before an on a great variety of subjects and occasions \ 
irregular council, to answer to 46 frivolous about 620 homilies, or ezegetical discourses, 
or false charges ; and refusing to appear, he on different books of the Old and New Tea- 
was condemned, deposed, and banished, for taments ; and about 250 letters ; together 
contumacy. But his people were so tumul- with several tracts on monasticism, and a 
tuous, that his enemies were compelled to treatise on the Priesthood, in six Books, 
recall him. The next year, how-ever, A.D. There is also a Liturgy which bears his 
404, he was forcibly removed to Cucusua name, being that used at Constantinople, 
in Armenia, to the unspeakable grief of all .and which perhaps received some alterationa 
ffood men. Here he suffered extremely, from his hand. — For an account of his life 
his health failed, and being removed to Pi- and writings, see Cave^ Histor. I.itteraria; 
tvus in Colchis, he died on the road thither, Tillemonty Mcmoires— a THist. Eccles., 
the 14th of September, 407, aged 52 years tom. xi., p. 1-405, 647-626. Sckroeckh, 
and 8 months. For overpowering popular Kirchengesch., vol. x., p. 245-490. Mont- 
eloqucnce, Chrysostom had no equal among /ow^on, 0pp. Chrysost., tom. xiii., p. 1-177. 
the fathers. His discourses show an inex- For the sentiments, .character and influence 



haustible richness of thought and illustration, 
of vivid conception, and striking imagery. 
His style is elevated, yet natural and clear. 
He transfuses his own glowing thoughts and 
emotions into all his hearers, seemingly 
without effort, and without the power of re- 
sistance. Yet he is sometimes too florid, 
he uses some false ornament!*, he accumu- 
lates mGta[)hors and illnstralions, and carries 
both his views and his figures too far. /J'he 
spirit of the man, and »omR idea of his sHle, 
may be learned frcn tic followiMff literal 
trMnHlation of a pnr-i?pfph i»» ovo of liis pri- 
vate lelicia to a frtiii], s\riiii'u iUir,ui; his 



of the man, see A. Neander's Johannes 
Chrvsostom. und die Kirchc in dessen Zeit- 
olter, Berlin, 1821-22, 2 vols. 8vo.— Tr] 

(18) His works, with a Latin translation 
and notes, were published bv the Jesuit, Di 
onys. Pctamujt, [Paris, 1622, 2 vols, fol, 
and Cologne (Taps ), 1662]. His life ia 
given in a good sized volume, by Ja. Gerva^ 
siuit, Paris, 1738, 4to. [Epiphanius, of 
Jewish extract, was bom at Br.zanduca, a 
village near ?lleutheroj«oli«. some twenty 
m«les fiom Jerusalem, about the year 310 
He became a monk in early life, visited 
hlr j»T, loll v.vo (he tol» of the Cnodtiea, 
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Gregory of Nyssa, obtained much renown among the theologians and dis- 
putants of that age ; and their works show, that they were not unworthy to 
be held in estimation, (19) But after ages would have prized them higher, 

escaped, was intimate with St. Antony; 
and returning to Palestine in his 20th year, 
about 330, became a disciple of HilarioUf 
established a monastery near his native vil- 
lage, called Ancient Ad, where he lived more 
than thirty years. He read much, and was 
ordained a presbyter over bis monastery. In 
the year 367, he was made archbishop of 
Cofulantia (formerly Salamis) in Cyprus, 
but still lived by monastic rules. — He en- 
gaged in all the controversies of the times, 
was an active and popular bishop, for 36 
years, and regarded as a great saint, and 
worker of miracles. In 376, he was at An- 
tioch, on the ApoUinarian heresy ; and in 
382, at Rome, on the Meletian controversy. 
He had a long and fierce contest with John 
bishop of Jerusalem, respecting Origenism^ 
which he regarded with strong abhorrence. 
His friend Tkeophiitis^ bishop of Alexandria, 
living expelled some monks from Egypt, on 
the charge of Origeniamy in the year 401, 
Epiphanius held a provincial council of Cy- 
prus, against that error ; and as the e.xpelled 
monks fled to Constantinople, Epiphanius 
followed them in 402, intending to coerce 
Chrvsoatom into a condemnation of those 
monxs and of Origenism. But his enter- 
prise wholly failed, and he died on his way 
Dome, A.D. 403, aged above 90 years. Ho 
became an author when turned of 60. His 
first work, AnchoratuSf {The Anchor)^ was 
written A.D. 874 ; to teach the world gen- 
uine Christianity, in opposition to the prevail- 
ing and especially the Arian heresies. Soon 
after he composed his great work contra oc- 
toaginta Haeretcs^ in 3 Books, divided into 
7 parts or tomi. He also made an Epitome 
of this work ; and wrote a treatise on (scrip- 
ture) Weights and Measures; a Letter to 
John bishop of Jerusalem ; another to Je- 
rome ; and some other works of little value. 
It is said, he understood five languages, He- 
brew, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek, and Latin. 
His learning was great, his judgment rash, 
and bis credulity and mistiJces very abun- 
idnt. — See Cave, Histor. Litterar., p. 231- 
»34 ; and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch., vol. z., 
p. 1-100.— Tr.] 

(19) Tolerable editions of the writings of 
both these men, were published in France, 
during the 17th century ; but better editions 
are anticipated from the Benedictines. [Af- 
ter long delay, the first vol. of the expected 
Benedictine edition of Gregory Nazianzen^s 
works appeared at Paris in 1778, edited by 
CUmeneett large fol. _ Of theold editions, 
ihfd best is ttttt of 



ttttt of BiUiutt Gr. and Lat., 



Paris, 1609, 1630, and Cologne (Lios.), 
1690, 2 vols. fol. His works, as here pub- 
lished, consist of about 50 Orations, or Ser- 
mons ; near 250 Epistles ; and about 140 
poems. Besides these, Murulori has pub- 
lished 228 Epigrams and short poems of his ; 
in his AnecdoiaGr., p. 1-117, Petav, 1709, 
4to. Some of the orations are violent at- 
tacks upon Arians and others ; many others 
are eulogies on his friends and on monks ; 
and a few are discourses on practical sub- 
jects. Of the poems, one of the longest is 
an account of his own life. Most of them 
were written after he retired from public 
life, and arc of a religious character, but oi 
no great merit as specimens of iL'cnius. As 
an orator Gregory Kaz. is considered s.inc- 
rior to Basil ^ for strength and grandeur lie 
also possessed a fertile imagination. But he 
has little method, and he abounds in false 
ornament. — He was born about the year 325. 
His father, who was also named Gregory, 
was bishop of Nazianzum in Cappadocia (or 
about 45 years, from A.D 329 to 374. His 
mother Nonna, like the motlier of Samuel, 
devoted her son to the Lord before he was 
bom. His education was begun at Coesarea 
in Cappadocia, continued at Cssarea in Pal- 
estine and at Alexandria, and completed at 
Athens, at the age of 30, A.D. 355. He 
was at Athens about live years ; and there 
commenced that intimacy with Ba*il the 
Great, which lasted through life. On his 
return to Nazianzum. in 356, he was baptized, 
and betook himself lo a retired and studious 
life, for which he always manifested a strong 
predilection. In 361 ] his father compelled 
nim to receive ordination as a presbyter; 
and tlie next year he preached his first eer- 
mon. On the death of Ju/tan, who had been 
his fellow-student at Athens, he composed 
two invectives against him. His friend, 
archbishop Basils in the year 372, offered 
him the bishopric of Sasiraa. which he re- 
fused with indignation, on account of his 
aversion to public life. Yet he afterwards 
consented to be ordained as assistant to his 
aged father, on condition of not being obliged 
to succeed him. Soon after the death of his 
father, in 374, he retired to Selencia, and 
spent three years in obscurity. In 379. be- 
ing pressed beyond the power of resistance, 
he went to Constantinople to preach to the 
remnant of the orthodox there His success 
in converting Arians was here very great : 
and he was so popular, that the general coun- 
cil of Constantinople, and the emperor The- 
odosius, constrained him to accept the ptttri- 
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if they had been less attached to Origenism, &nd more free from the false 
eloquence of the sophists. Among the Syrians, Ephraim has given im- 
mortality to his name by the sanctity of his life, and by a great number of 
writings, in which he confutes heretics, explains the scriptures, and treats 
on religious duties. (20) Among those of whom but few works have reach- 
ed us, are, Pamphylusy the martyr and intimate friend of Eusebius;(21) 



archal chair of that metropolis. But before 
the council rose, it being objected to him, 
that it was irregular for a bishop to be trans- 
ferred from one see to another, he gladly re- 
signed. Returning to Nazianzum, he dis- 
charged the episcopal functions there for a 
short time. But in 383, be retired altogeth- 
er from public life, and after about seven 
years spent chiefly in writing religious poetry, 
he closed life, about A.D. 390. See CavCj 
Histor. Litteraria ; and Sckroeckhy Kirchen- 
gesch., vol. xiii., p. 268-458. 

Gregory J bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia, 
and younger brother of Basil the Great, was 
probably bom about 331, at Caesarea in Cap- 
padocia. Of his early education little is 
Known. He was no monk, and at first 
averse from the ministry. He was made 
bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia, about the 
year 372. Bui soon after he was driven 
from his see, by the persecution of the Ari- 
ans, and for several yean, travelled from 
place to place. In 378 he returned to his 
see. Afterwards, he was much employed 
on councils, and was greatly esteemed by 
the orthodox. The council of Antioch, 379, 
appointed him to visit the churches in Ara- 
bia, and restore order there. On his way he 
visitod Jerusalem, and was disgusted with 
the profligate morals there. In the year 
381, he wrote his great work, against Euno- 
mius the Arian, in xiii. Books, which pro- 
cured him great reputation. At the gen- 
eral council of Antioch, in the same year, 
he is reported to have made the new draught 
of the Nicene creed, which was afterwards 
universally adopted by the orthodox. He 
was also at the council of Constantinople in 
394, and probably died not long ailer. He 
was a man of considerable acumen, a zeal- 
ous polemic, and an extravagant orator. Hia 
works consist of polemic discourses and 
treatises, orations, eulogies, letters and hom- 
ilies : and were published, Gr. and Lat., by 
FroHto le Dttc, Paris, 1615, 2 vols, fol., to 
which GreUer added a third vol., Paris, 1618. 
The 3 vols, were reprinted, but less correctly, 
Paris, 1G38, fol. A better edition has long 
been desired. See Cave, Histor. Litter., 
■ad Sckroecfch, Kirchengesch., vol. xiv., p. 
8-147.— Tr.] 

(90) An elaborate account is ffiven of him, 
by Jo». Simon Atseman^ in his Biblioth. 
(]|iMitaLyaticanA,tom.L,p.S4^^. Tbe 



English published several of his works, in 
Greek, at Oxford [by Edw.TkwaiUs, 1709, 
fol.] The same were published in a Latin 
translation by Gerh. Vossius, [Rome, 1589> 
97, 3 vols, fol.] His works were published 
in Syriac, a few years since, at Rome, by 
Steph. Euod. Asseman. [Six volumes in 
all ; vol. i., ii., iii., Gr. and Lat., 1732-43- 
46 ; vol. iv., v., vi., Syriac and Lat., 1737- 
40-43, fol. — Ephraim Syrus, a monk and 
deacon of the church at Nisibis in northern 
Syria, was bom and spent his whole life in 
and near that city. When elected bishop 
there, he feigned himself deranged and ab- 
sconded, to avoid promotion. He was a 
most ardent devotee of monkery, a man of 
genius, and a prolific writer. His works 
consist of essays and sermons, chiefly on thi 
monastic and moral virtues, commentaries 
on nearly the whole Bible, and hymns and 
prayers. A few of his essays are polemic. 
All his works were written in Syriac, and 
were so popular in Syria as to be read in 
public after tho Scriptures, and being early 
translated into Greek, were held in high es- 
timation in that age. It is said, his hymns 
and prayers are still used in the Syriac 
churches. He died A.D. 378. See Je- 
rome, de Scriptor. Ulustr., c. 115. Sozo- 
men. Hist. Elccles., 1. iii., c. 16. Tkeoda- 
rety Hist. Eccles., ii., c. 30, and iv., 29. 
Sckroeckhy Kirchengesch., vol. viii., 255, 
<Stc., and xv., 527, &c. Milner's Church 
History, cent, iv., ch. 21. — Tr.] 

(21) [Pamphylua, a presbyter of Caesarea 
in Palestine, was bom at Berytus, studied 
under Pierius of Alexandria, and spent bis 
life at Ciesarea. He was a learned, benevo- 
lent, and devout man, and a great promoter 
of theological learning. He procured an ex- 
tensive theological library, which he gave to 
the church of Cssarea. Most of the works 
of Origen, he transcribed with his own band, 
and particularly the corrected copy of the 
Septuagint in Orieen^s Hexapla. One of 
these transcripts, P. D. Huet states, :> still 
in possession of the Jesuits of Clermont 
He wrote a vindication and bio^phy of 
Origen, in 5 Books, to which EtLsehtut added 
a sixth Book. The whole are lost, except 
a Latin translation of Book first, inade by 
Rufauu. During the persecution he was 
imprisoned two yean, and then put to death. 
Eu»tbiu$f his great admiier, wrote his lif* 
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Diadonu of Tarsus ;(22) Hontu of Corduba ;(23) EusteUMus of Anti- 
och ;(24) Didymus of Alexandria ;(25) Amphilochius of Iconium ;(26) Pal* 



m iii. Books, which are lost. See Jerome, 
de Scriptor. Illustr., c. 77. EtuebiiLSt Hist. 
Eccles., 1. vi., c. 32. Cave, Historia Litte- 
nr.— Tr.] 

(23) [Diodanu, or Theodorus, bishop of 
Tareus, was head of a monastic school and 
a presbyter at Antioch, vrhere he had Chry- 
Moetom for a pupil. He became bishop of 
Tarsus in 378, sat in the general council at 
Constantinople 381, and was succeeded at 
Tarsus by Phaierius A.D. 394. He was a 
leaned man, and a voluminous, though not 
an elegant, writer. His works were chief- 
ly scientific and controversial, in opposition 
to errorists and unbelievers, and ezplanato- 
ly of the Scriptures, which he construed lit- 
erally. None of his works remain entire ; 
but abstracts and numerous extracts are 
preserved by Photiut and others. See Svi- 
dot, voce AioSopog. Socrate*, H. £., vi., 
3. Sozomeuy H. £., viii., 2. Tkeodo- 
ret, H. £., iv., 25. Jerome, de Scriptor. 
Illnstr., c. 119. Caw, Histor. Litterar. 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr., vol. viii., p. 3.58, 
Ac. TilUmont, Memoires~& THist. Ec- 
cles., tome viii., p. 558, dec, 802, dec. 
Sehroeckh, Kirchengesch., vol. x., p. 247- 
«1.— TV.] 

(23) [Hositu, bishop of Corduba in Spain, 
was bom about the middle of the preceding 
century, became a bishop before tne end of 
it, and sat in the council of IlUberis, A.D. 
805. He was chief counsellor, in ecclesias- 
tical affairs, to ConstarUine the Great ; who 
summoned him to the council of Aries in 
314, and sent him to Egypt, to settle the 
religious disputes of that country in 324. 
He stood at the head of the council of Nice 
in 325 ; and prcHided in that of Sardica in 
347. By the A nan Council of Sirmium 
356, he was banished, when near a hundred 
years old; and unable to resist, be now 
signed an artfully- drawn Arian creed ; and 
died A.D. 361, havine lived more than 100 
years, and been a bishop during about 70. 
Nothing written by him remains, except an 
epistle to the emperor CorutanHus, preserved 
by Aihanahus, in his Historia Arianor. ad 
Monachos. Seo Cave^ Histor. Litterar. 
TiOenumty Memoires — & I'Hist. Eccles., 
tome vii.. p. 300-321, and Fabricius, Bib- 
lioth. Gr.. vol. viu., p. 399.— Tr.] 

(24) lEiisiathius, a native of Side in Pam- 
pbylia, was bishop of Beaea (now Aleppo) 
in Syria, and promoted to the patriarchate 
of Antioch by the council of Nice, A.D. 
835. He had previously distinguished him- 
self as an opposer of Arianism ; and in that 
cOQDcil, he acted a conspicuous part. This, 



together with his libri viii. contra Arianot, 
rendered him extremely obnoxious to the 
abettors of Arianism, who procured his con- 
denmation in one of their councils, about 
the year 330. Eustalhius appealed in vain 
to the emperor, ConstarUine the Great : he 
was banished to Trajanopolis in Thrace, 
where he died about the year 360. His 
only entire works now extant, are his treatise 
on the Witch of Endor, in opposition to Oru 
gen, and a short address to the emperor, de- 
livered at the council of Nice. I'hese, to- 
gether with a treatise on the Hcxaemeron, 
which is ascribed to him, were published by 
Leo. AUatvus, Lyons, 1629, 4to. What re- 
mains of his viii. Books a^inst the Arians, 
was published by Fabricius, Biblioth Gr., 
vol. viii., p. 170, 6ic. He was highly es- 
teemed by the orthodox of his times. See 
Jerome, de Scriptor. Illustr., c. 85. Chry- 
sostom, Laudatio Eustathii, 0pp. Chrysost., 
torn, ii., p. 603. Athanasius, Epist. ad Sol • 
itarios. Cave, Histor. Litterar. Du Pin 
Biblioth. des Auteurs Eccles., vol. iii. 
Fabricius, ubi supra, p. 166, &c., and 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch., vol. v., p. 275, 
&c.— Tr.] 

(25) [Didymus, a learned monk of Alex- 
andria, and head of the catechetic school 
there, was the preceptor of Jerome and Ru' 
finus. He lost his eyesight when young, 
yet became very conspicuous as a scholar and 
a theologian. He was bom before the year 
311, and was alive A.D. 392, then more 
than 83 years old. Of his numerous works, 
only three have reached us ; namely, de, 
Spiritu Sancto Liber, preserved in a Latin 
translation oi Jerome, (inter 0pp. Hieronymi, 
torn, iv., pt. i., p. 493, <&c.). Scholia on the 
canonical Epistles, also iu a Latin translation. 
Both these are given in the Biblioth. Patr., 
torn, v., p. 320, 338. Liber advorsus Man- 
ichaeos ; Gr. and T^t., in Combefis, Aucta- 
rium noviss. Biblioth. Patr., pt. ii., p. 21, 
&c. Besides these, he wrote commentaries 
on the greater part of the Bible ; and, do 
Trinitate lib. iii. ; contra Arianos libri ii. ; 
and a comment on the four Books of Origen 
de Principiis, in defence of Origen^s senti- 
ments. See Jerome, de Scriptor. Illustr., 
c. 109 ; and Cate, Historia Litterana. — Tr,\ 

(26) [Amphilochius, after being a civil 
magistrate, and living a while with Basil 
and Gregory Naz. in their monastery, was 
made bishop of Iconium in Lycaonia, about 
the year 370 or 375. He sat in the second 
gen. council at Constantinople, A.D. 381 ; 
and in the same year, was appointed by the 
emperor Theodosius, inspector of the clergv 
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ladiuSy author of the Lausiac History ;(27 ) Macariusy senior and junior ;(28) 

in the diocese of Asia. Two years after, 
wi»hing to persuade the emperor to enact 
severer laws against the Arians, he appeared 
in his presence, without showing respect to 
his son, the young Arcaditu. At this the 
emperor was indignant. The bishop replied : 
'* Sire, are you onended because indignity is 
offered to your son 1 Then, be assured, 
God must abhor those who treat hi* Son with 
disrespect." The argument was irresistible ; 
and the emperor granted his request. He 
prol>ably died A.D. 395. Ten short pieces, 
chiefly orations, and various fragments, were 
published as his works, ( tltough most of them 
are oi' dubious origin), by Cambcju, Gr. and 
Lat.. Paris, 1644, fol., including the works 
of Methodius i^atarcns. hnd Andreas Crcten- 
sis. A few other tracts arc extant under his 
name ; and a considerable number mentioned 
by the ancients, cannot now be found. See 
FabrinuSf Uibliolh. Gr., vol. vii., p. 600- 
607. Oudin^ Commentar. de Scripior. Ec- 
clesiast., torn, ii., p. 216, &c. Care, His- 
tor. Litterar., and Schrocckh, Kirchcngesch., 
▼ol. .xii.. p. 67-70— Tr.] 

(27) [Palladius of Galatia, bom A.D. 
368, at the age of 20 went to Egypt, to get 
a practical knowledge of monkery. After 
residing among the monks of Egypt several 
years, nis health failed, and he returned to 
ralestine, still leading a monastic life. In 
tho year 400, going to Bithynia, Chrysostom 
ordained him bp. of Hellenopolis, which he 
afterwards exchanged for Aspona in Galatia. 
After the fall of Chrysostom in 404, Palladi- 
us was banished, and died in exile about A.D. 
431. His great work was composed about 
the year 430, and contains the history of tho 
principal monks of bis own times, with many 
of whom he was-persunally acquainted. Be- 
ing written at the request of Laurus, the em- 
peror's lord of the bedchamber, it was called 
Historia Lausiana. It is the honest state- 
ment ofa crc dulotis monk, who almost adored 
the heroes of his slor)'. Several Latin edi- 
tions have been published. In Greek it ap- 
peared, Lugd. Bat , 1616, 4to ; and Gr. and 
Lat. in the Auctar. BIblioth. Pair., Paris, 
1624, torn, ii., p. 893-1053, fol, and in Bib- 
lioth. Patr., Paris, 1624, torn, xiii.— The oth- 
er works ascribed to him are, Dialogi de 
Vita 5. Joh. Chiysostomi^ inter Palladium 
Ep. Hellenopolitanum et Theodonim cccle- 
siae Romanae diaconum, (extat inter 0pp. 
Chrysost,)^ and de gentibus Indiaeet Brach- 
manibus I^iber. — See Fahricius^ Biblioth 
Gr., vol. ix., p. 2, &c. Du Pin, Biblioth. 
des Auteurs, &c. Cave, Historia Litterar. 
Tilllemont, M^moircs— d THist Eccles., 
vol. i., p. 600, Ac— TV.] 



(28) [Macarius senior, or the Great, called 
the Egyptian Macarius, a native of The 
bais, was bom A.D. 302, early addicted him- 
self to a monastic life, at the age of thirty 
retired to the wilderness of Scetis and thie 
mounuins, Nitric, where he hved a hermit 
for 60 years. He became a presbyter at the 
age of 40, and died at the age of 90, A.D. 
391. Much is related of his austerities, his 
virtues, his wisdom, and his miracles. To 
him are ascribed, and it is probable correctly, 
seven opuscula and fifty homilies or dis- 
courses ; all upon practical and experimen- 
tal religion ; edited, last, by J. G. Priirus, 
Gr. and Lat., Lips., 1714, 2 vols, in one, 
12mo, p. 285 and 566. — Maauius junior, 
called the Alexandrian Macarius, because 
he was bom and spent the first part of his 
life at Alexandria, was contemporary with 
Macarius senior, with whom he is often con- 
founded. He was bom about A.D. 304, 
pursued traffic some years, became a monk, 
retired to the wildemess of Scetis, was bap- 
tized at 40, became a presbyter, headed a 
numerous band of monks in the mountains of 
Nitria, and died about A.D. 404, aged 100 
years. He was no less distinguished for his 
virtues and his miracles, than the other Ma- 
carius. Both copied after St. Antottius, both 
were hermits, inhabited the same region of 
country, and lived at the same time. But 
the senior Macarius was unsocial, especially 
with strangers; whereas the younger was 
very affable, and often visited the city Alex- 
andria ; whence he was called ttoXitikoc, the 
citizen. The younger wrote nothing, but a 
single letter to his disciples. The code ot 
30 monastic rules, ascribed to him, was 
probably the production of a later age. Both 
are mentioned by most of the contemporary 
writers, as Jerome, Rufinus, Socrates, So- 
somen, and especially Palladius, (Lausiac 
History, c. 19, 20), who was a disciple of the 
younger Macarius. But their history is lit- 
tle more than an account of their rales of life, 
their conversations, their miraculous deeds, 
the admiration in which they were held, and 
the crowds of visiters and disciples which 
attended them. See Socrates, Hist. Eccl., 
1. iv., c. 23.' Palladius, Hist. liSusiaca, c 
19,20. i2tt/lni«, Vitae Patmm, c. 28. Cos- 
sianus de Coenobior. Institut., I. v., c. 41, 
and Collat., v., c. 12, xv., c. 3, zxiv., c. 13 
Sozomen, Hist. Eccles., 1. iii., c. 14, 1 ti , 
c. 29. Theodoret, Hist. Eccles., 1. iv., c 
21. TiUemont, Memoires— a THist. Ec- 
cles., tom. viii., p. 243, 264, 857. Fabii' 
cius, Biblioth. Gr., vol. vii., p. 491, dec. 
Cave, Histor. Litterar. — Tr.] 
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ApolHnariSf senior ;(29) and a few othcrs,(dO) are most frequently men- 
tioned on account of their learning and their achievements. 



(29) [ApoUinarist or ApoUinarhu, senior, 
una born at Alexandria, taught grammar at 
BerytuSy and at Laodicta in byria, where he 
became a presbyter. He associated with 
Epiphamus the sophist, a pagan, and attend- 
ed his lectures ; for which, both he and his 
son, the younger Apollinarist were excom- 
municated. But repenting, they were re- 
stored. In the year 362, when the emperor 
Julian prohibited the Christians from read- 
ing the classic poets and orators, ApoUinaru 
and his son undertook to compose some sa- 
cred classics, to take the place of the pagan. 
The father took up the Old Testament, and 
tninsterred the Pentateuch into heroic verse, 
in imitation of Homer ; and also, according 
to Sozomen^ he formed the rest of the Old 
T. -history into Comedies, Tragedies, Lyrics, 
&c., io imitation of Menandery Euripides, 
and Pindar. The son laboured on the New 
Test., and transferred the Gospels and tho 
canonical Epistles into Dialogues, in imita- 
tion of those of Plaio. Nearly all, if not 
the whole, of these sacred classics, are lost. 
Yet there is extant a poetic Gr. version of 
the Psalms, bearing the name of ApoUinaris. 
The Tragedy of Christ suffering, published 
aoiong the works of Gregory Naz., is also 
by some ascribed to the elder ApoUinaris. — 
The younger ApoUinaris, wrote likewise, 
ad versus Porphyrium Libri 30 ; de Veritate, 
adv. Julianum et philosophos ; contra Euno- 
mii a|K>logiam Liber; Commentarii breves 
in Isaiam ; Hymni et Cantica sacra ; de In- 
camatione Libellus ; de Fide Libellus ; and 
several Epistles, of which two perhaps are 
extant. Of all the rest of his works, only 
fragments remain. — The younger ApoUina- 
ris believed, that the divine nature in Christ 
did the office of a rational human soul ; so 
that God the Word, with a sensitive soul 
i^xh) >nd a body, constituted the person 
of the Saviour. For this, he was accounted 
a heretic, and condemned by public councils. 
He died between A.D. 380 and 392.— Both 
were learned and excellent men, and strenu- 
ous opposers of the Arian creed. Jerome, 
de Viris Illustr., c. 104. Socrates, Hist. 
Eccl., ii., 46, and iii., 16. Sozomen, H. E., 
v., 18, and vi., 26. Philostorg., H. E., viii., 
11-15. Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr., vol. vii., 
p. 669, &c., viii., p. 832. TiUemont, Me- 
moires — a THist. Eccles., vol. vii. Cave, 
Hiator. Litteraria.— TV.] 

(30) [ Lets distinguished than the forego- 
ing, were, in the eastern or Greek church, 
the i»eudo-Dorotheus, a fabled bishop of 
Tyre, who was a confessor in the Diocletian 
persecution, and a martyr under Juiian, aged 



more than 100 years. To him is attributed 
the Epitome of the Lives of the Prophets, 
Apostles, and the 70 Disciples of Christ; ex- 
tant in the Biblioth. Patr., torn, iii., p. 421. 
See Cave, Historia Litterar. 

Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, A.D. 
312-326, famous as beginning the controver- 
sy with Arius, who was his presbyter. Of 
more than 70 epistles, written by him on the 
Arian controversy, only two arc extant ; pe- 
served, one by Theodoret, Hist. Eccles., 1. i., 
c. 4, and the other by Socrates, Hist. Eccles., 
1. i., c 6. 

CoTistantine tho Great, emperor A.D. 306 
-337. He wrote many epistles and some 
orations, which his secretaries translated into 
Greek. Of these, 24 epistles and two ora^ 
tions are preserved, by Eusebius and others, 
and among the Acts of councils. Many of 
his edicts aro also preserved in the Codex 
Tbeodosianus. 

Eusebius, bishop of Nieomedia, and after- 
wards court bishop of Constantinople, and the 
stanch patron of Arius, H e was condemned 
in the council of Nice, and banished by the 
emperor ; retracted and was restored ; be- 
came the great supporter of Arianiam ; and 
died A.D. 342. A single epistle of his, has 
been preserved by Theodoret, Hist. Eccles., 
1. i., c. 6. 

James, bishop of Nisibis in Syria ; a con- 
fessor in the Diocletian persecution, an as- 
sessor in the Nicene council, and died in the 
reign of Constantius. He probably wrote 
wholly in Syriac ; but his works were first 
published, Armenian and I^tin, by N. An- 
toneUi, Rome, 1766, fol., containing 19 es- 
says and discourses, chiefly on moral and 
practical subjects. 

St. AtUomus, a renowned Egyptian monk, 
who flourished about A.D. 330. His life, 
written by Athanasius, is still extant ; like- 
wise, his monastic rules, his remarks on ca- 
ses of conscience, and about 20 Discourses. 
These opuscula were published, in a liStin 
translation from Arabic, Rome, 1646, 8vo. 

Asterius of Cappadocia. a fickle and am- 
bitious man, in the period next following the 
Nicene council, and a zealous Arian. He 
was never admitted to the clerical office, 
possessed some talent, and wrote comments 
on the Scriptures, and tracts in favour of 
Arianism ; of which, only fragments remain. 

MarceUus, bishop of Aneyra in Galatia. 
He held a council at Aneyra in 316, and 
was conspicuous in the orthodox ranks at the 
council of Nice. Afterwards his zeal against 
Arianism. carried him into SabcUianism. He 
was condemned and deposed in 336, acquit- 
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§ 10. Among the Latin writers, the following are most worthy of no- 
tice. Hilary^ bishop of PaictierSy famous for his twelve Books on the 



ted in 347, but stiU regarded with suspicion. 
He died A.D. 370. Many wrote against 
him ; and he wrote much, but nothing but 
what time has consumed. 

TkeodonUf bishop of Heradea in Thrace 
A.D. 334-344, a Semiarian, and a zealous 
opposer of Athanasius. He died about the 
yeav 358. His commentaries on various 
parts of the Bible, are highly commended by 
Jerome and others, for their style and erudi- 
tion. AH are lost, except his commentary 
on the Psahns, which is prefixed to the Csp 
tens Veteram Patrum in Psalmos, ed. An- 
twerp, 1643, 3 vols. fol. 

Acacius^ bishop of CtBsarea in Palestine 
A.D. 340-366, successor to Etuehiutj whose 
secretary he had been ; a man of learning 
and eloquence, but unstable, and fluctuating 
between Ahanism and orthodoxy. He wrote 
much, particularly in explanation of the Scrip- 
tures ; but nothing that has been preserved. 

Triphilua of Ledris in Cyprus, flourished 
A.D. 340 He was bred to tne bar, and was 
considered one of the most elegant writers 
of his age. He wrote on the Canticles, and 
the life of Spiridon, his bishop ; but nothing 
of his remains. 

EukebiuSy bishop of Emessa m Phenicia, 
was born at Edessa, studied there, and at 
Alexandria in Egypt, and Antioch in Syria. 
As early as 312, he was distinguished for 
scholarship and for unassuming modesty. 
He refused the bishopric of Alexandria in 
341 ; but soon after accepted that of Ernes- 
sa, and died about A.D. 360. He leaned 
towards Semiarianism ; wrote much and el- 
egantly, on the scriptures, and against the 
Jews. What has been published as his, has 
been much questioned. 

George, liishop of Laodicea, a stanch Ari- 
an, and active in all their measures, from 
A.D. 335 to 360. He wrote against the 
Manichaeans ; the life of Eusebhis Emesse- 
nus ; and several epistles, one of which i.s 
preserved by So^fmum, H. Eccl , I. iv., c. 13. 

Pachomiui, (died 350), Theodnrua, his 
successor, and Orcsreeis. were distinguished 
contemporary monks of Tnbbmnesis in The- 
bais, Egypt. They flourished from A.D. 
340-350. Monastic rules, some epistles, 
and several discourses, are extant under the 
names of one or more of them. 

SerapioTiy a monk of Thebais, distinguish- 
ed for his learning and eloquence, was the 
friend of Alhanasitut, who made him bishop 
of Thmuis. He died about A.D. 358. Of 
his once popular writings, only his Later 
contra Manichaeoa is extant ; Ijalin, in the 
Biblioth. Patr., torn, iv., p. 160. 



BofUt bishop of Aneyra^ from 336 to 360, 
was a Semianan, highly esteemed by Con- 
ttaniins, and very active against the ortho- 
dox. Contention between him and Aea- 
ciuSt preceded his deposition and banishment 
to lUyricum in the year 360. He wrote 
much, and in particular, against MareeUus 
his predecessor ; but none of his works are 
extant. 

LeonHus^ the Arian bishop of Antioch^ 
A.D. 348-358, a crafty and deceptive man, 
who was active in the contentions of his 
times. Of his writings, only a fragment of 
one discourse remains. *" 

Mareua, an Egyptian bishop, and a friend 
of AtkatuuitiSf banished in 356 by George 
bishop of Alexandria. He wrote an oration 
against the Arians, which is published with 
Origcri'e tract on the Lord^s prayer, by 
WeMein, Amsterd., 1695, 4to. 

AitiiLM of Syria, a goldsmith, physician, 
deacon at Antioch, bishop somewhere, and 
finally a heretic. He hcnd Christ to be a 
mere creature. He died about the year 366. 
His book de Fide^ in 47 chapters, is trans- 
cribed and refuted, in EpiphaniuSy Haer. 76. 

Etidoxiusy bishop of Germanicia on the 
Euphrates, and (356) of Antioch^ and (360) 
of Constantinople ; died A.D. 370. He was 
successively an Arian, a Semiarian, and an 
Aeiian ; a learned, but a verbose and obscure 
writer. Large fragments of his discourse 
de IficamiUione Dei Verbis are extant. 

EunomitUy the secretary and disciple of 
Aetiusy but more famous than his master. 
He was made bishop of Cyzicum A.D. 360, 
banished soon after, wandered much, and 
died aboit A.D. 394. He wrote on the 
epistle to the Komans ; many leti4>rs ; his 
own creed, and an Apology for it. Only the 
two last arc extant. He held Christ to be 
a created Iteingy and of a nature unlike to 
that of God. 

McletiuSj bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, 
and (360) of Antioch. He was banished 
A.D. 361, returned under Julian ; was ban- 
ished agam under Valens, and restored by 
Gratian, and died while attending the gen- 
eral council of Constantinople A.U. 381, at 
an advanced age. There is extant, (in Epi- 
phanius, Haeres. 73, c. 29-34). an able 
discourse, which he delivered at Antioch in 
361, when, holding up three fingers, and 
then closing two of them, he said : ** We 
conceive there are three persons ^ but we ad- 
dress them as onc.^' 

Titus, bishop of Bnstra in Arabia, was 
driven from his see, under Ju/tan. A.D. 363 ; 
returned under Vai^ntinian ; and died about 
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Trmitff and for other writings. He possessed a considerable degree of 
perspicacity and ingenuity ; but he was often disposed to borrow from 
TertulUan and OrigeHy whom he greatly admired, rather than to tax his 
own genius.(dl) IjOcianUus, the most eloquent of the Latin Christians in 

ilies. The homilies are printed among the 



the year 371. He wrote eotUra Manichaeos 
Ubii iii, which are extant in a Latin transla- 
tion, in Biblioth. Patr., tom. iv. A discourse 
likewise, on the branches of palm, Gr. and 
Lat., and a commentary on Luke, in Latin, 
have been published under his name, but are 
questioned. 

PapknutiuSf a celebrated Einrptian monk, 
who flourished A.D. 370. He wrote the 
life of Si. OnypkriuSf and of several other 
monks ; stj|I extant. 

CaesarhUf younger brother of Gregory 
Nazianzenus, was a learned physician of 
Constantino|^e, and was elevated to civil 
oflke. He is said to hare written several 
works, and particularly a treatise acainst the 
pagans. There are extant under his name, 
IV. Dialogues, Gr. and Lat., on 196 ques- 
tions in &eoloey ; in Frtmto U Due's Auc- 
tarhun Biblioth: Patr., 1624, tom. i. But 
they are supposed not to be his, as they show 
the band of a well-read theologian. 

Evagriutf archdeacon of Constantinople 
in 381, and after 385, an Egyptian monk. 
He was a pious and learned man, and a con- 
siderable writer. Several of his devotional 
and practical works are extant, in the differ- 
ent collections of the works of the fathers. 

Kemuhuy bishop of Emessa, after being 
a Christian philosopher. Ho flourished A.D. 
380, and with Origenj held to the preexist- 
eoce of human souls ; as appears from his 
book, it Natura HammiSf extant in the Auc- 
tarium Biblioth. Patr., 1624, tom. ii., also 
printed Gr. and Lat., Oxford, 1671, 8vo. 

Nectarius, bishop of Constantinople A.D. 
381-398, orthodox and pious. One of his 
discoarsee is extant, inter 0pp. Chrytoatomi^ 
who was his successor. 

Flavianut^ a monk, and bishop of Antioch 
AD. 381-403. He first divided the choir. 



works of Chryaostom : and the whole are 
published as lus works, Brussels, 1643, 2 
vols. fol. 

Hieronymut of Dalmatia, a presbyter, and 
monk, who flourished A.D. 386. He is au- 
thor of Lives of the Egyptian monks ; the 
original Greek, though preserved, has not 
been published ; because the Lausiac His- 
tory of PaUadius is nearly a literal translation 
of it. 

SophromttSf the friend of Jerome^ and 
translator into Greek of some of his works, 
particularly of his book, de Viris lUustribus. 
He flourished about A.D. 390 ; and was, as 
Jerome says, apprime eruditus; yet he is 
little noticed bv other contemporary writers. 
-Tr.J . • 

(31) Concerning Hilary, the Benedictine 
monks have given an accurate account, in 
their Histoire Litteraire de la France, tome 
ii., [tome i., partie ii.] p. 139-193, [aParis^ 
1733, 4to.] The best edition of his works, 
is that of the French Benedictines, [by Cou- 
tanii Paris, 1693, fol., revised and improved 
by Scip. Maffei, Verona, 1730, 2 vols. fol. 
— Hilary of Poictiera in France, was a na- 
tive of Gaul, of respectable parentage, and 
well educated. He was a pagan, till he had 
attained to manhood. His consecration to 
the episcopal ofl[ice, was about the year 350. 
For 20 years he stood pre-eminent among 
the Galbc bishops, and did much to arrest 
the progress of Arianism in the West. In 
the council of Bessieres, A.D. 356, he han- 
dled the A nan bishops, {Satuminus, Ursa- 
eiuSj Vatens, and others), so roughly, that 
they applied to the emperor Constantiits, 
and had him banished to Phrygia. During 
the four years he was an exile in Asia, he 
wrote most of his works, and was so active 



and taught them to sing the Psalms of David in opposing Arianism there, that the hereti- 



responsFvely. He was strenuous against the 
Arians ; but fragments only of his discourses 
and letters remain. 

TkeophiluSt bishop of Alexandria A.D. 
385-412, was famous for his contention with 
the Nitric monks, and for his opposition to 
Origenism. Of his works only a few epis- 
tles, and considerable extracts from his other 
writings, are extant. 

Johi, bishop of Jerusalem A.D. 386-416, 
famous for his contests with Epipfutnius 
and with Jerome^ respectuig Origen*s char- 
acter. Numerous works, perhaps without 
foundation, are published as bis. They con- 
aut of commentaries on scriotnre and hom- 

VoL. L— Ii 



cal clergy, to get rid of him, procured his 
release from banishment. He returned to 
his church, a more able and more successful 
antagonist to the Gallic Arians than he was 
before. He was the principal means of roll- 
ing back the Arian current, which was 
sweeping over the West. — His great work 
is his de Trinitate Libri xii. He also wrote 
three different tracts addressed to the emper- 
or ; an account of the synods held in the 
East against the Arians ; concerning the 
councils of Arimini and Seleueia, and the 
events that followed to the year 366 ; Com- 
mentaries on Matthew, and on the Psalms. 
Beddes these, he wrote several works which 
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this century, assailed the superstition of the pagans, in his pure and ele« 

fintly written Divine InsUtuUons ; and likewise wrote on other subjects, 
ut he is more successful in confuting the errors of others, than in correct- 
ing his own. (32) AmhrosCy first a governor, and then bishop of Milan, is not 
rude in diction or conception, nor is he destitute of valuable thoughts ; yet 
he is chargeable with the faults of the age, a deficiency in solidity, accu- 
racy, and good arrangement. (33) Hieronymus, a monk of Palestine, has 



ue lost, such as commentaries, hymns, epis- 
tles, &c. — See Jerome, de Vina Illustr., c. 
100. Fortunatus^ de Vita Hilarii, Libri ii. 
(prefixed to the 0pp. Hilarii ed. Bened.) 
CoulatUf Life of Hilary, prefixed to the Ben- 
edictine edition of his works. Tillemontf 
M^moires — & THist. Eccles., tome yii., p. 
442, dec., 745, dtc., and Sekroeckk Kirch- 
engesch., vol. xii., p. 253-342. — Hilary was 
learned, but his style is exceedingly swollen 
and obscure. — Tr.} 

(32) Of LactarUius also the Benedictines 
have given an account, in their Histoire Lit- 
teraire de la France, torn, ii., p. 65, &c. 
His works have been through numerous edi- 
tions ; the latest and best are by the cele- 
brated Bunemann, [Lips., 1739, 8vo], the 
venerable Heumann, [(jrotting., 1736, 8vo], 
and Lenglct du Frenoy, [Paris, 1748, 2 vols. 
4to, and Zweyb., 1786, 2 vols. 8vo. — Luciua 
Cacilitts LactanHus FirmUianus was prob- 
ably a native of Italy ; studied under Amo- 
biu8 in Africa ; removed to Nicomedia in the 
reign of Diocletian, and opened a school for 
rhetoric, in which he baa but few pupils. 
He was made private tutor or governor to 
Crispus, the oldest son of ConstarUtne the 
Great, when an old man \ and probably died 
a little before A.D. 330. He was learned, 
though not a profound theologian, and the 
most elegant of all the Latin fathers. Some 
think him the best writer of Latin, aAer the 
days of Cicero. — His works still extant, are, 
Divinarum Institutionum libri vii., written 
about the year 320. This is his great work. 
It may be called a Guide to true Religion ; 
being designed to enlighten the pagans, and 
convert them to Christianity. Institutionum 
Epitome ; or an abridgment of the prece- 
ding. It is imperfect, extending over the 
three last books only. De Ira Dei ; and de 
Opificio Dei, or on the works of creation, 
particularly on the physical structure and 
powers of man. These two works are, 
properly, a continuation of the first ; being 
written in furtherance of the same designs. 
De Mortibus Persecutorum ; an account of 
persecutors and persecutions, from Nero to 
maxentiiLSy A.D. 312. Some have ques- 
tioned its genuineness. An English trans- 
lation of this valuable treatise, with a long 
preface, was published by GiJth. Burnet^ 
1637, 18mo. Symposium; a juvenile per- 



formance, extant as the work of a fabled 
Symposius. The Carmen de Pbcenice, is 
perhaps bis. His lost works are« Grammat- 
icus ; ddoiTTopLKov, a poetic account of his 
voyage to Nicomedia; ad Asclepiadem libri 
ii. ; ad Probum Epistolarum libri iv. ; ad 
Severum Epistolarum libri ii. ; ad Demetria- 
num Epistolarum libri ii. — See Jerome, de 
Viris Illustr., c. 80. Couc, Historia Lit- 
terar. Lardner, Credibility, <Stc., vol. vii. 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch., vol. v., p. 220- 
262.--TV.] 

(33) The Benedictine monks of France, 
published his works in 2 large folio volumes, 
[\6S6-ie90. —Ambrose was the son of a 
praetorian prefect of the same name, who 
was governor general of Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain. After a good education for civil life, 
he became an advocate, counsellor to Prohus 
his father's successor, and at last governor 
of Liguria and Aemylia, resident at Milan. 
In the year 374, Auxcntius, bp. of Milan, 
died ; and the Arians and orthodox became 
tumultuous in the church, when met to elect 
a successor. Ambrose entered the church 
to quell the riot, and a little child happening 
to say ** Ambrose, bishop,^* the mob presently 
cried out, " let him be tne bishop." — He was 
constrained to submit ; gave up all his prop- 
erty, and his wordly honours, was baptized, 
and became a laborious and self-denying 
bishop. An irruption of barbarians in 377j 
obliged him to flee ; and he went to Illyri- 
cum, and thence to Rome. In the year 38 1 , 
he presided in the council of Aquilcia. In 
383, the emperor ValerUinian sent him as 
ambassador to Maximus the usurper in Gaul. 
Next came his contest with Symmachus, 
prefect of Rome, respecting the rebuilding 
the pagan altar of Victory in that city. In 
386, he had much contention with the Arians 
of Milan. Afterwards he was sent on a 
second embassy to Maximus. Three years 
after, he debarred the emperor Thcodosius 
the Great from Christian ordinances, and 
required him to do penance, for the slaughter 
of the citizens of Ihessalonica by his order. 
In 392, civil war obliged him to leave Milaa 
for a time. He soon returned, but died A.D. 
397, aged 64 years. He was devout, ener- 

Sitic, orthodox, and a very useful bishop, 
is knowledge of theology was not great ; 
but he was able to read the Greek fathers, and 
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undoubtedly merited the esteem of the Christian world, by various of his 
productions ; but at the same time, his bitterness towards those who dif. 
fered from him, his eagerness after fame, his choleric &i:d ungovernable 
temper, his unjust aspersions on good and innocent persons, liis extrava- 
gant commendation of superstition and false piety, and other defects of 
character, have disgraced him not a little, in the view of those who are 
neither uncandid nor incompetent judges. Among his various writings, 
those which interpret the holy scriptures, and his epistles, are the most 
valuable. (34) Augustine, bishop of Hippo in Africa, is one whose fame 



ae knew the world. His writings were nu- 
merous. On the Scriptures he wrote much, 
but nothing that is valuable. He wrote sev- 
eral treatises and discourses on monker)' ; 
de Officiis, libri iii. ; de Mysteriis Liber ; 
de Sacrainentis, libri v., which are greatly 
corrupted, if not altogether supposititious; 
de Pcenitentia, libri ii., also de Fide, or de 
Trinitate, libri v. ; and de Spiritu Sancto, 
libri iii. ; the two last were in great meas- 
ure compilations from Greek Others, and 
were addressed to the emperor Gratian. 
Several discourses and eulogies, and about 
90 epistles of his production are extant ; be- 
sides a great number of short sermons, scholia 
on the canonical epistles, and tracts of dif- 
ferent kinds, which are falsely ascribed to 
aim. — His life, written by PaiUinus his 
private secretary, is stuffed with accounts 
of miracles and wonders, performed b;^ him. 
See 0pp. Ambrosii, torn, ii., Appendix, ed. 
Benedict. Cave, Historia Litterar. TiUe- 
monU Memoires — k THist. Eccles., torn, z., 
p. 78-306, 729. &c. G. HermarU, Vie de 
S. Ambroise, a Paris, 1 678, 4to. Sckroeckhy 
Kirchengesch., vol. xiv., p. 148-332, and 
Jot. Mihier, Church History, cent, iv., ch. 
12-16, 18.— TV.] 

(34) The defects of Jercme^ are learnedly 
exposed by Jo. It CUre, in his Qusstiones 
Hieronymians, Amstelod., 1700, 12mo. His 
works have been published by the Benedic- 
tines, ed. MarHaruof, [Paris, 1693-1706], in 
five volumes folio. This edition was repub- 
lished, with considerable additions [and im- 
provements in the arrangement, the prefaces, 
and the explanatory notes], by VaUarsius, 
Verona, [1734-43, xi. vols. foL—HteroTOf- 
mu8 Stridonensis, or Jerome of Stridon m 
Balmatia, was bom of Christian parents, 
about the year 331. His father, Euaebha, 

Kve him the best advantages for education. 
B was early sent to Bx>me, where he studied 
many years, and under the best masters. 
About the year 363, he was baptized, and 
left Rome to travel for improvement in knowl- 
edge. He journeyed through Gaul, and re- 
ai^ a few years at Treces, where he be- 
came a monk, and devoured many books. 
On his return he spent some time at AquiUia, 
where he formed a cloee fneadthip with 



Rujinus. In 373 he left A^ileia, and em- 
barked for Syria, in companv with several 
friends, and carrying his own large collection 
of books. Landing in llirace, he passed 
the Bosphorus. and travelled over lund to 
Anliock. Here bis friend Innocentiut died, 
and he himself was dangerously sick. After 
recovering, he was induced by a 'dream to 
renounce for ever the reading of the pagan 
classics. From ApoUinaris the younger, he 
obtained farther instruction in bibhcal inter- 
pretation. In 374, he retired into the wil- 
derness eastward of Antioch ; and supported 
by his friends, he there spent about four 
years in the character of a learned hermit 
and author, yet held correspondence with the 
world, and took part in the passing religious 
controversies. In 378 or 379, he returned 
to Antioch f and was ordained a presbyter. 
The next year he visited CoMtantin&ple, to 
enjoy the mstructions of Gregory Nazianzen. 
Here he continued two or three years, formed 
a better acquaintance with the Greek fathers, 
and translated some of their works, in par- 
ticular, Eusebrus^ Chronicon, which he con- 
tinued down to A.D. 378, and Origen's 
Homilies on Jeremiah. In 382, he accom- 
panied Paulinus and Epiphanitu to Rome, 
respecting the contests in the church of An- 
tioch. DamaruSj bishop of Rome, was much 
pleased with him, employed him occasionally 
as a private secretary, and prompted him to 
write on several biblical subjects, and at 
length, to undertake a correction of the vul- 
gar Latin Bible. Jerome likewise did much 
to promote monkery in Italy. But the ar- 
dour he kindled up, on this subject, among 
the Roman ladies, created him enemies 
among the other sex. He also gave offence 
to the clergy of Rome, and thought it best 
to leave Italy in 386, and return to the East, 
with Paula and Eustochium her daughtei; 
wealthy Roman ladies, whom he had ren 
dered enthusiastic in regard to monastic in 
stitutions. He first went to Antioch, an^ 
thence to Jerusalem, where he and his ladief 
performed a winter's pilgrimage. In the 
spring of 386, they went to Alexandria, and 
tnence to visit the Nitric monks. Return- 
ing the same year to Palestine, they took 
up their pennanent residence at BeMehem 
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b spread throughout the Christian world. And he certainly possessed 
many and great excellences, a superior genius, a constant love and pur- 
suit of truth, admiraMe patience of labour, unquestionable piety, and acute- 
ness and discrimination by no means contemptible. But his power of judg. 
ing was not equally great ; and often the natural ardour of his mind car. 
ried this excellent man farther, than his reason and distinct comprehen- 
sion could go. He has therefore afibrded to many, much groimd for con- 
troversy respecting his real sentiments, and to others, occasion to tax him 
with inconsistency, and with hastily throwing upon paper thoughts, which 
he had not himself duly considered.(d5) Optatus of Milevi^ an African, has 



Here Paida erected foar monasteries, three 
for nniis, and one for monks. In this last, 
Jerome passed the remainder of his days, in 
readinff, composing books, and contending 
with afi who presamed to differ from him, on 
any subject m which he took interest. He 
is said to have died on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, A.D. 420, aged 90 years. — Jerome was 
the best informed of all the Latin fathers, in 
gaered literature. The Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages, were all familiar to him ; 
and he had a very extensive acquaintance 
with the best writers of both the Latin and 
the Greek churches. He likewise possessed 
genius, industry, and literary enterprise, in 
DO ordinary degree. He was also acute and 
discriminating; but his vivid imagination, 
and jiis choleric temper which scorned all 
restraint, rendered mm one of the most 
caustic and abusive controversial writers 
that ever pretended to be a Christian. When 
he has no antagonist, and sees no enemy, he 
is a charming writer ; yet enthusiastic, and 
often hasty and injudicious. The greater 
part of his works, and particularly his trans- 
lations and commentaries on the Bible, were 
written while he resided at Bethlehem. As 
ffiven to us in the Benedictine edition, in 
five volumes; vol. i. contains his transla- 
tions of the whole Bible ; namely, the ca- 
nonieal books of the O. T. from the He- 
brew ; also. Job, Psalms, Tobit, and Esther, 
translated from the Greek ; an^ the whole 
N. T., with copious notes, from the Greek. 
Vol. ii. contains some glossaries, and nu- 
merous tracts and letters on a variety of 
subjects in sacred literature. Vol. iii. con- 
tafais his commentaries on all the prophets. 
Vol. iv. contains his commentary on Mat- 
thew, and on the Epp. to the Gal., Ephes., 
Titus and Philemon ; and about 120 letters 
and essays, narrative, polemic, apologetic, 
he. The vth. vol. contains only works 
Msely ascribed to Jerome. See Cave, Histo- 
ria Litterar. TilUmont, Mdmoires—i THist. 
Eccles., torn, zii., p. 1-366. Martianay, Vie 
de St. Jer6me, Paris, 1 700, 4to. J. SHUing, 
Acta Sanctor. Septembris, torn. viiL, p. 418- 
688, Aittw., 1762, fol. SdiroeM, Kirehen- 



eeech., vol. xi., p. 3-239. J. MUner, drarcli 
Hist., cent iv., ch. 10.— Tr.] 

(35) After the edition by the theotonans 
of Louvainef [Antwerp, 1577, z. vols, fol.], 
the Benedictine monks gave a neat and ac- 
curate edition of Auguttine'a work ; [Paris, 
1679-1700, zi. vols, fol] This was reprint- 
ed with enlargements, in Holland, or, as the 
title says, at Antwerp, under the eye of Jo. 
le Clerc, with the assumed name of Jo. Pke- 
reponusy [1700-1703, xii. vols, fol., printed 
at Amsterdam. It was also reprinted at 
Venice, 1729-1735.] But the Jesuits cen- 
sure many things in the Benedictine edition. 
[They think the editors leaned too much to- 
wards the JanscrdstSf between whom and 
the Jesuits there was a long and violent con- 
troversy respecting the sentiments of Au' 
gustine. — Aureliue Augustinut was bom 
Nov. 13, A.D. 354, at Tagaste, an obscure 
village in Numidia. His father Patricnu^ 
was a pasan till near the close of life. His 
mother, Monioj was eminently pious. He 
had a good school education in grammar and 
ihetonc ; but he would not study Greek. 
At 15, he came home, and lived idle and vi- 
cious. At 17, he was sent to Carthaffe, 
vrhere he shone as the first scholar in we 
rhetorical school. But he was dissipated, 
and became a Manichaean. He kept a mis- 
tress, who bore him a son when he was but 
18. This son, named Adeodattis, was well 
educated, became pious, was baptized at the 
same time with his father, at the age of 15, 
and died soon after. While a student at 
Carthage, Augustine lost his father. Bjr 
reading Cicerone Hortensius, he became en- 
amoured with philosophy ; and began to read 
the Bible, in search of it ; but he could not 
there find that sublime ^stem of which Ci- 
cero had given him an ideal, and he threw 
aside the sacred volume. At the age of 20 
he had read and mastered nearly all the lib- 
eral sciences, as they were then taught He 
now returned to Tagaste, and there opened 
a school for rhetoric. About the year 380, 
he again settled at Carthage, where he 
taught rhetoric about three years. During 
this period, his attachment to Manichaeisin 
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obtained considerable reputation, by his handsomely written work on Oie 
Schism of the Donatists»(^6) PauUnus of Nolo, has lefl us some epistles and 
poemsy which are neither very bad nor very good (37) Rufaius^ a presbyter 



diminiahed. He was restless, debauched, 
and uopriDcipled ; yet was a fine scholar, and 
quite popular. In 383 he went to Rome^ and 
me next year to jtft^on, in the character of a 
teacher of rhetoric. The eloquence of Avi- 
brose drew him to attend public worship ; 
and under the discourses of that able and 
faithful preacher, Augnstine's mind was 
gradually enlightened, and his conscience 
awakened. He had shaip and painful con- 
victions, and became altogether a new man. 
He was bi^tized A.D. 387, aet out for Af- 
lica the same year, buried his mother, stop- 
ped at Rome, and did not reach Africa till 
A.D. 388. He sold his estate, and devoted 
■ the avails to charitable purposes ; and for 
three years, lived as a recluse, with a few 
devout young men ; and spent much time on 
scientific and metaphysical subjects. In the 
year 391, he went to Hippo regiiUf (now 
Bona in Algiers), where he was made a 
presbyter, and preached and laboured with 
great success. Four years after, Valerius 
his aged bishop, who was a native Greek, 
and who felt the need of such an assistant 
as the now renowned presbyter of Hippo, 
eaosed him to be ordained his colleague bish- 
op. From A.D. 395 to A.D. 430, Augus- 
tine, as bishop of Hippo, was indefatigable 
in preaching, writing, combating error and 
vice, and infusing life and spirituality into 
the churches and clergy far and near. He 
died on the 28th of AuRUst, A.D. 430, aged 
76 years. See Cave, Histor. Litterar. TU- 
Umontf M^moires — k THist. Eccles., vol. 
ziii., ed. Paris, (it is omitted m the Brus- 
sels ed.) J. StiliiTig, Acta Sanctor. Augus- 
ti, torn, vi., p. 213-460. Schroeckhj Kirch- 
enges.y vol. xv., p. 219-530. Jos. Milner's 
Church Hist., century v., ch. 2-9 ; and es- 
peciaUy, Augustini C^onfessionum libri xiii. ; 
written about A.D. 400, 0pp., tom. i., ed. 
Benedict — The works of Augustine are so 
numerous, that even their tides cannot be 
here enumerated. Volume first, of the Ben- 
edictine edition, contains his Retractions, 
or corrections of his own works, in 2 books, 
vrritten A.D. 426 ; his Confessions, in 13 
hooks ; and 13 works composed before he 
vras a presbyter, on scientific, moral, and 
polemic subjects. Vol second contains 270 
epistles, vol. third contains 16 treatises 
on biblical questions and subjects. VoL 
fjMTth contains his exposition of the Psalms. 
VoL fifth contains 394 of his popular ser- 
mons ; and 317 falsely ascribed to him. 
Tol. sixth contains 31 tracts on moral, mo- 
nmoCf and pcactical snbjecta. Vol seventh 



is occupied by his 22 books de Civitate Dei, 
or history of the visible kingdom of God, 
from the creation, to the author's own times ; 
— a most learned work. Vols, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth, contain his polemic works ; viz. 
vol. 8th, against the Manichecs, the Arians, 
the Antitrtnitarians, the Origenists, and the 
JetDS ; vol. 9th, against the Donatists ; and 
vol. 10th, against the Pelagians. The eU^ 
enth vol. contains his life, indices, dec.-— 
Tr.] 

(36) After the edition of Gah. Albaspi$n- 
us, [Paris, 1631 and 1679, fol], Lud. EIL 
du Pin, doctor of the Sorbonne, published 
the works of Optaius, with judicious illus- 
trations, [Paris, 1700, fol.— Of Ovtatus, 
about all that is known, is stated by Jerome, 
de Viris Illustr., c. 110, namely ; '* that he 
was an 'African and bishop of MiUvi, who 
was on the side of the Catholics ; and that he 
wrote, during the reign of Valentinian and 
Valens, (A.D. 364-375), six books against 
the slander of the Donatists ; in which he 
maintains that the wrong doing of the Dona- 
tists is erroneously chaiged on us." — ^His 
work is entitled, Contra rarmenianum sec- 
tae Donatisticae apud Carthaginem episco- 

fum, de SchisnuUe DonaHstarum, libri vii. 
t is a nolemic work, in answer to a book 
published by Parmenianus ; and contains 
much of the history of ihat schism, as well 
as of the arguments by which each party 
maintained iu own principles, and defended 
its own conduct. — TV.] 

(37) The best edition of PauUnus, is that 
published by Jo. Bapt. le Brun, Paris, 1686, 
4to, [in 2 volumes : which L. A. Muratori 
republished, with some additions, Verona, 
1736, foL — Meropius Pontius Anicius Paur 
Units, a Roman of patrician rank, was bom 
at Bouideauz in France, A.D. 353. He 
first studied under the poet Decius Ausoni- 
us ; then went to Rome, became a popular 
advocate, and was made consul about the 
year 375. About 379, he commenced his 
travels or wanderinss in Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain, accompanied oy his pious wife The- 
resia. During this period he formed ac- 
quaintance with St. Ambrose, St. Martin, 
and many other eminent saints. He vras 
baptized at Bourdeaux A.D. 391 ; and giad- 
ually parting with most of his laige estate, 
which he bestowed in charity, he retired to 
Barcelona in Spain, where he lived some 
years as a recluse or monk. In 393 he was 
ordained a presbyter at Barcelona. The 
next year he removed to Nola in Campanie, 
where he bad a small estate, mot to the 
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of Aqidleia, acqtiired feme by translating into Latin yarious works of the 
Greeks, particularly of Origen ; by his bitter contests with Jerome ; and by 
some expositions of the holy scriptures. He would have held no contempt- 
ible rank among the Latin writers of this century, had it not been his mis- 
fortime to have the powerful and foul-mouthed Jerome for his adversary.(3d) 



grave and the chnrch of St. Felix ; at which 
numerous miracles were supposed to take 
place, and which of course was a great re- 
sort of the sdmirers of sacred relics and won- 
ders. Here PaulinuM in the year 402, erect- 
sd an additional church, which he adorned 
with emblems of the Trinity and other reli- 
gious devices. In 409 he became bishop of 
Nola, and remained in that office till his 
death in 431. He was esteemed one of the 
greatest saints ; and was undoubtedly very 
religious, though his piety was of a super- 
stitious cast. His wniings consist of about 
60 letters to his friends, written with a pleas- 
ing simplicity of style, and exhibiting a true 
picture of his devout mind, yet containing 
little that is of much importance ; also 32 
poetic effusions, of a similar character with 
his letters, 16 of which are in praise of St. 
Felix. He was highly esteemed by his con- 
temporaries, and by the pious in after ages. 
For an account of him and his works, see 
GennadiuM^ de Viris Illustribus, c. 48, with 
the Notes of Fahncius in his Biblioth. Pa- 
tristica ; Le Brun^ Vita PaitUvd, in his 0pp. 
Paulini ; Cave, Hist. Litterar. ; Schroeckn, 
Kirchengeschichte, vol. vii., p. 123-132 ; 
Jos. MilncTf Church Hist., century v., ch. 
13.— Tr.] 

(38) Richard Sinum, Critique de la Bib- 
liotbeque des Auteurs Ecclesiast., par M. du 
Pin, tome i., p. 124, dec. A particular and 
full account is given of him, and his reputa- 
tion is defended, by Jusfu* Fontaninus, His- 
toria Litteraria Aquileiensis, lib. v., p. 149. 
[See also P. Th, Cacciari, Dissertatio His- 
tories de Vita, Fide, dec. Rufinx, subjoined 
to his edition of Rufinus' Hist. Eccl. ; and 
De Rubeis, Dissertt. de Tyrannio Rufino 
Presbytero, <fec., Venice, 1754, 4to. — Gen- 
nadiuij de Viris Illustr., c. 17. Schroeckh^ 
Kirchen^sch., vol. x., p. 112-133. Cave, 
Histor. Litter. — Rujwus ToramUy or Ty- 
ranmus, was probably bom at Concordia^ 
near Aquileiat about A.D. 330. After liv- 
ing several years in a monastery at Aquileia, 
and forming acquaintance with Jerome, he 
was baptized there in 371. Soon after, the 
fame of the Oriental monks led him to visit 
them Landing at Alexandria, he became 
acquainted with a rich Roman lady, named 
Melania, who was as great an admirer of 
monkery as himself. She became his pa- 
tron, supported him, and travelled with him, 
through the remainder of his life. During 



his six years' residence in Egypt, be spent 
some time among the monks in the Nitric 
wilderness, and also heard lectures from 
the famous Didymus of Alexandria. About 
the year 378, he and Melania removed to 
Jerusalem, where they spent many years. 
Melania occupied a nunnery, in which she 
supported a considerable number of devout 
sisters. Rufinas resided with other monks, 
in cells about the Mount of Olives ; was 
much respected, often visited by pilgrims, 
and lived in the greatest intimacy with Je- 
rome, who then resided at Bethlehem. A boui 
the year 390, he was ordained a presbyter, 
by John bishop of Jerusalem ; and soon after. 
the quarrel between him and Jerome, re 
spectmg OrigetCs orthodoxy, commenced 
In the year 397, that controversy seemed tc 
subside ; and shortly after, Rufintu and Me 
lania removed to Rome. Here his publica 
tions concerning Origen, rekindled the quar 
rel with Jerome ; and both Origen and Ru 
fimu were pronounced in the wrong by AnoM- 
tasias the Roman pontiff. In the year 399 
Rufimis removed to Aquileia ; where h€ 
spent several years in translating works ot 
Origen, and writing apologies for him and 
for himself. At length, after AUuic and his 
Goths began to lay waste all Italy, RiLfixuM 
and Melania set out for Palestine, and eot 
as far as Sicily, where Rafimu closed his 
life A.D. 410. — Rvfinta was a man of re- 
spectable talents, of considerable learning, a 
handsome writer, and a very diligent scholar. 
His orthodoxy and his piety oudit never to 
have been called in question. The abusive 
treatment he received from Jerome, will ac- 
count for the irritation of his feelings at 
times, without supposing him destitute of 
grace. — His work which is most frequently 
quoted in modem times, is his ecclesiastical 
history. The first nine Books are a free 
translation of the ten Books of Eusebhu, 
with considerable omissions in the latter part, 
and some additions in the iirst seven Books. 
The ttoo last Books, (the 10th and llthX 
are a continuation by Rufinue, This work 
has been very severely censured ; but of late» 
it is held to be of some value. The first 
good edition of it was, by P. Th. Cacciari, 
Rome, 1740, 2 vols. 4to.~Besides this, Rw 
finus wrote Vitae Patrum, or a history of 
the eastern monks ; often published, and c: 
about the same value as the other works of 
the kind ; also an exposition of the Creed ; 
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For an account of Phi^irius,(S9) DamasuSf{AO) Juvencus,(4tl) and 
other writers of less note, the reader is referred to those who professedly 
treat of all the Christian writers. I will, however, just mention Sulpitius 
Severus, a Graul, the best historian of that age ;(42) and Prudentius, a 
Spaniard, and a poet of considerable merit. (43) 



the best that has reached aS| from so early an 
Wigp : — two Apologies for Origen, and a 
translation of Pamphylus' Apology for him : 
— two defences of lumself against Jerome ; 
one of which is lost : — Commentaries on 75 
of the Psalms, and on Hosea, Joel, and 
Amos, if they are genuine. — He translated 
the works of Josepkiu ; the Recognitions of 
Clement ; Tarious Commentaries of Origen^ 
and his ir. Books de Principiis; several 
works of Basil the Great, of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, Anaidius and Evagritu. — An im- 
perfect collection of his works was published 
by De la Barre, Paris, 1580, fol. A much 
better edition in 2 vols, fol., was commenced ^ 
at Verona, by Domin. VaUarsi, of which the 
first vol. appeared in 1745.— Tr.] 

(39) [Phtlastnug^ or Philaster, bishop of 
Brescia in the north of Italy, A.D. 379-387. 
While a presbyter, he is said to have trav- 
elled nearly all over the Roman empire, 
combating and endeavouring to convert er- 
rorists of every sort, and especially Arians. 
At Milan he was severely handled by Aux- 
auius the Arian bishop. Ambrose^ the suc- 
cessor of Auzentius, showed him kindness, 
and ordained him bishop of Brescia. His 
praises are told by GauaerUius, his immedi- 
ate successor in the see of Brescia. His 
only work is, de Haeresibus Tiber, in 150 
chapters. It enumerates more heresies than 
any of the other ancient works ; but no one 
considers it an accurate and able work. 
Pkilastrius was doubtless a pious and a 
well-meaning man ; but he was incompetent 
to the task he undertook. See Cave, His- 
toria Litters r , and Schroeckh^ Kirchen- 
gesch., vol. ix., p. 362-384. The work is 
extant in the Biblioth. Pair., tom. iv., p. 701, 
and ed. HelmsUdt, 1611, 4to, and by J. ^. 
FabriciuSy Harob., 1721, 8vo, and among 
the collected Works of the early bishops of 
Brescia, Brixiae, 1738, fol.— Tr.] 

(40) [DamastLS, bishop of Rome A.D. 
366-384, is said to have been of Spanish 
extract, but his father was a presbyter of 
Rcune, and he was probably bom there about 
the year 305. On the death of Felix, A.D. 
366, there was great competition for the 
episcopal chair ; and two bishops were cho- 
sen and ordained, namely, Danuisiis and 
Ursinus or Ursicinus. Much confusion and 
even bloodshed followed. But the party of 
Damas^is finally thump) icd. Damasus was 
active in ptitting down Arianism in the 



West; and being requested, he aided the 
eastern churches in healing their divisions. 
For these purposes he held several councils, 
and wrote several letters, some of which are 
extant. Two synodic epistles and a con- 
fession of faith are preserved by Theodorety 
Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 22, and 1. v., c. 10, 
11. An epistle to Paxdinus bishop of An- 
tioch, and about 40 epitaphs, inscriptions, 
epigrams, &c., are also extant. His book 
de Yirginitate is lost. Several spurious 
epistles, as well as the Liber Pontificalis, oi 
Brief History of the Popes, are falsely as- 
cribed to him. The best edition of his 
works is that by A. M. Merenda, Rome, 
1754, fol. See Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 
103. Cave, Histor. Litterar. Bower, Lives 
of the Popes, vol. i., p. 179-233, ed. 2d, 
I.K>nd., 1749. Merenda, in his ed. of the 
works of Damasus, and Schroeckh, Kirchen- 
gesch., vol. viii., p. 107-122.— Tr.] 

(41) [Caius Vettius Aquilinus Juvencus. 
Nearly all that is known of the man, is told 
by Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 84. He says : 
** Juvencus, of noble extract, a Spaniard, and 
a presbyter, composed four books, in which 
the four Gospels are put into hexameter 
verse, almost verbatim ; also some poems in 
the same measure, relating to the order of 
the sacraments. He flourished under the 
emperor Constantine.^' The four books of 
Evangelical History are of the nature of an 
imperfect Harmony of the Gospels, on the 
basis of Matthew. Juvencus possessed con- 
siderable poetic genius, and understood ver- 
sification very well. His lines are flowing 
and easy; but he was more solicitous to 
give the history, truly, and as nearly as pos- 
sible in the language of the Bible, than to 
decorate the narrative by flights of fancy and 
poetic imagery. The best edition is that of 
Erk, ReuscK Francf. and Leips., 1710, 8vo. 
The other poems mentioned by Jerome, arc 
lost. But in the Nova Collectio vett. Mon- 
umentorum, tom. ix., p. 15, &c., by Edw. 
Martene, Paris, 1724-33, there is a poetic 
version of the book of Genesis, which bears 
the name of Juvencus. See Cave, Historia 
Jiittcrar., and Schroeckh, Kirchengcsch , vol. 
v.. p. 262-265.— Tr.] 

(42) [Sulpitius Scverus was bom in Aqui- 
tain Gaul, of noble extract, and brought up 
xmder Phabadius bJKhop ofAgen in GuiKonc. 
In his youth he studied eloquence, and after- 
wards became an advocate, and married a 
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lidy of conealar rank. Subsequently he be- 
came a monk under SL Martirij and a pres- 
byter at Primulum, a village between Nar- 
bonne and Toulouse. He was intimate with 
St. Martin of Tours, Paulinus of Nola, and 
Jerome, In his old age, GetiTuuUua tells us, 
he was entangled by the metaphysics of the 
Pelagians ; but recovering himself, he ever 
after kept silence. He is supposed to have 
died about A.D. 420, far advanced in life. 
His style is chaste and neat, much beyond 
the age in which he lived : whence he has 
been called the Christian Salliut. His best 
work is a Church History, {Historia Sacra)y 
in two books, from the creation to A.D. 400. 
It is a condensed narrative, in a very classic 
style, and composed with some ability and 
fidelity. Besides this, he wrote the Life of 
8t. Martin ; three epistles concerning him ; 
and three dialogues on the miracles of the 
Oriental monks, and on those of St. Martin. 
Several epistles of his are lost. To him 
Paulinus of Nola addressed 14 epistles, 
which are still extant. His works have been 
often printed. The last edition, perhaps, is 
that of G. Homius, Lucd. Bat., 1647, 4lo ; 
often reprinted, 8vo. See Gennadius^ de 
Viris Illustr., c. 19. Cavey Hisloria litte- 
raria.— Tr.] 

(43) lAurdiu^ Prudentius Clement^ of 
Spain, was bom A.D. 348 ; but whether at 
Tarragona, Callahorra, or Saragossa, is not 
settled. In his youth he studied eloquence, 
and afterwards managed causes and filled 
civil offices, as an unprincipled man. He 
was openly vicious, and he served some time 
in the army. At length, when turned of 50, 
he became thoughtful, his whole character 
was changed, and he devoted himself to wri- 
ting moral and religious poetry. In the year 
405, he wrote Ka&rifiepivov, or 12 Latin 
hymns, adapted to our daily devotions. His 
other poems are, irvxofiaxtOi or the conflict 
between virtuous and vicious passions ; -rrepl 
ce^dvovy or fourteen elegies on various mar- 
tyrs ; Iltto^ewji^^ or on the divine nature, in 
opposition to pagans and heretics ; dfiapriye- 
viiGj or the origin of sin ; two Books against 
Symmachiis, and the worship of idols ; and, 
(if it be genuine), dirroxatov, or a dessert, 
taken from the Old and New Testaments ; 
some write it diim^xov^ the Diptyc or list of 
saints in the Old and New Testaments. 
His commentary on the Hezaemeron is lost. 
Prudentius was something of a poet ; but 
has been greatly overrated by many. His 
diction is not pure, nor his versification cor- 
rect, and his thoughts are often flat prose, 
and drag along to excessive length. A good 
critic has observed, that he was a better 
Christian than poet. Yet he has many 
agreeable passages, and some that are really 



fine. He also serves to illustrate the hiatoiy 
and the religious views of the age in whidi 
he lived. His collected works were pub- 
lished, by Weitzen, Hanov., 1613, 8vo; with 
notes by Heinsius, Amstelod., 1667, 12mo', 
and in usam Delphini, Paris, 1687,4to.— See 
Gennadius, de Viris Illustr., c. 13. CaUy 
Hist. Litterar. Schroeekh, KirchengescL, 
vol. vii., p. 100-123. 

The Latin writers of inferior note, omitted 
by Dr. Mosheint, are the following. 

Anastasia, a noble Roman lady, tfie wife 
of PiMius, and a martyr in the Dioclettao 
persecution A.D. 303. Two letters address- 
ed from her prison to Chrysogonus, a con- 
fessor, are extant under her name. See ^'- 
das, in voce ;fprt«Toyovof . 

TTieonas, a bishop, but where is not known. 
An excellent letter of his, addressed to Im- 
dan the emperor's chamberlain, is extant in 
DacherH Aadit. ad Spicileg., torn, xi., or ti» 
new ed., torn, iii., p. 297. It is supposed to 
• have been written about A.D. 305. But 
whether the present Latin is the original, or 
only a translation, is uncertain. See Cose, 
Histor. Litterar., vol. i., p. 172, 173. 

Rheticius, bishop of AtUun in France. 
Ho was in high esteem during the reign of 
ConstanHne; and wrote a commentary on 
the Canticles, and a great volume a^inst 
the Novatians ; both of which are lost. Je 
rame, de Viris Illustr., c. 82. 

Donatus, an African bishop, from whom 
the Donatist faction took its name. Accord- 
ing to Jerome, (de Viris Illustr., c. 93), he 
wrote many tracts in support of his sect ; 
and likewise a book on the Holy Spirit, which 
accorded with Arian views. None of his 
works are extant. He was expelled from 
Carthage AD. 366. 

Juliusy bishop of Rome, A.D. 337-352, a 
strenuous opposer of the Arians, and a pa- 
tron of Atharuuius. Two of his epistles are 
extant, one addressed to the Oriental bishops, 
and the other to the Alexandrians, in favour 
of Athanasius. Both are preserved in the 
works of A thanasius, and the latter also by 
Socrates, Hist. Eccl., lib. ii., c. 22. Sec 
Caoe, Hiator. Litterar., and Bower, Lives of 
the Popes. 

Julius Firmicus MaUmus, probsbly was 
first a pagan, and then a Christian. He 
wrote a book on the falsehood of the pagan 
religions, addressed to the emperors Om- 
stantius and Constans, which has been often 
printed. There are extant, likewise, ei^t 
books on astronomies or mathematics, which 
bear his name. 

Fortunatianus, bom in Africa, and for 
many years bishop of Aquileia in Italy. Af- 
ter contending long and strenuously against 
the Arians, he joined with them in 354» and 
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became as active against the orthodox. He 
wrote commentaries on the Gospels: but 
nothing of his remains. 

ViteUiuSy an African Donatist, who flour- 
ished about A.D. 344. iie wrote on the 
world*8 hatred to the serYsnts of God ; 
against the pagans; against the Catholics 
as tnditors; and some other tracts. See 
GennadiuSy de Viris lUustr., c. 4. Nothing 
of his remains. 

MacTobius of Africa. Asa Catholic pres- 
bjter, he wrote a book addressed to confes- 
sors and virgins ; afterwards, as a Donatist 
bishop resident at Rome, he composed the 
martyrdom of Maximianus and Isaac, two 
Donatists. A Urge fragment of the last, is 
extant in MaJbiUwiy Analect., tom. iv. He 
flourished A.D. 344. 

lAberius, bishop of Rome, A.D. 362-^66. 
He had a warm discussbn with the emperor 
Cmstanlhu, in the year 356, at Milan, re- 

rting the persecution of the orthodox by 
Arians ; for his opposition to whom, he 
was banished. During his ex ile, he relapsed, 
signed an Arian creed; and was restored, 
A.D. 358. His dialcwue with the emperor 
at Milan, is extant, in Theodcret, Hist. Eccl., 
1. ii., c. 16 ; and 16 of his epistles are collect- 
ed in the Acta Concilior., tom. ii , col. 743. 

Eusebius VereellentUj was a native of 
Saidinia, and first a lector at Rome, then 
bishop of Vercelli in the north of Italy, and 
flourished A.D. 354. For his vigorous op- 
position to the Arian cause, be was banished 
m 355, first to Scythopolis in Syria, thence 
to Cappedocia, and afterwards to Thebais 
in Egypt. Under Julian he regained his 
liberty, travelled extensively in the easteni 
provinces, was at several councils, and re- 
tvnmg to Italy, died A.D. 871. He trans- 
lated the commentary on the Psalms by £u- 
selnus Cftsariensis, into J.«tin ; but it is lost ; 
and wrote four letters which are still extant. 
A manuscript of the four evangelists, accord- 
ing to the old Italic versipn, written with his 
own hand, is preserved in the archives of 
tiw church of Vercelli, and was published by 
J. A. iricf, Milan, 1748. 

Ijucifer Caralitanus, a bishop in Sardi- 
nia, contemporary with Eusebius Vcrcellen- 
sis, and his companion in exile. He was 
fonnder of the sect called Liuifcrians, who 
held no communion with Arians, or even 
with such as had been Arians. Lwcifer was 
a man of violent passions, and bold even to 
nahneas. He addressed two indecorously 
written liooks to the emperor Constaninu ; 
mnd wrote likewise, On apostate Princes; 
On having no intercourse with heretics ; On 
showing no indulgence to offenders against 
Gvd ; That Ufetstobe sacrificed for the 
&m of God ; and a short EvistU to Floren- 

Vol. L— Kk 



Hus. These were published, Paris, 1568, 
8vo, and in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. iv., p. 
181 ; but the best' ed. is by Joh. Dominic 
and Ja. CoUti, Venice. 1778, fol. 

HilariuSf a native of Sardinia, deacon at 
Rome, and associated with Eusebius Ver- 
cell, and Lucifer Caralit. in an embassy to 
Constantius, and by him sent with them into 
exile. He became a Lucifetian. To him 
are attributed— though without sufficient 
proof — the Questions on the Old and New 
Testaments, printed among the works of 
Augustine^ vol. iv., and the Comn^entaries 
on the Epistles of Paul, published among 
the works of Ambrose. 

PhoebadiuSf bishop of Agen in the south 
of France, from at least 359-392. He was 
famous, in connexion with the three pre- 
ceding, in the Arian contests in the West. 
His book against the Arians, is still extant 
in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. iv., p. 300, ed. 
Paris, 1589 ; and by Casp. Barth, Francf., 
1623, 8vo. 

ZenOj bishop of Verona, who flourished 
about A.D. 390. To him are ascribed 90 
sermons on various texts and subjects, which 
were compiled from Basilf Hilary^ and oth- 
ers. They are in the Biblioth. Patr., tom 
iii., p. 359. 

Fabrus Marius Vietorinus, of African 
birth, was a distinguished pagan rhetorician 
at Rome, who became a convert to Christi- 
anity about the middle of this century, and 
died about A.D. 370. While a pagan he 
wrote or translated several treatises on phi- 
losophy, grammar, and rhetoric; most ot 
which are lost. After his conversion, he 
wrote, on the holy Trinity ; against the Ari- 
ans, iv. books ; to Justin the Manichaean ; 
(against the Manichaean principle of two first 
causes) ; on the commencement of the day ; 
(whether it be at evcnin?. or in the morn- 
ing) ; on the generation of the divine Word ; 
against CandFdus the Arian ; three hvrans ; 
(on embracing the homoousian faitK); a 
Poem on the seven Maccabees ; and Com- 
mentaries on some of PauPs epistles ; which 
were never published. His style is intricate, 
obscure, and inelegant. Most of what he 
wrote after his conversion, is extant in the 
Biblioth. Patrum, tom. iv , p. 293. See Je* 
rome^ de Vn-is lUustr , c. 101, with the Notes 
of J. A. Fabrieius. 

Candidus^ an .\rian, who flourished about 
A.D. 364. He composed a book on the di 
vine generation, addressed to F. M. Victo- 
rinuSi which, with the answer of Victorinus^ 
was published by Andr, RtomuSy Gothae, 
1656. 

Pacianus, bishop of Barcelona in Spain, 
who floarished about the vear 370, and died 
before A.D. 390. He wrote a book called 
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CcrvuSf which is lost ; also three epistles 
against the Novatiaus ; an Exhorlation to 
penitence ; and a tract on Baptism, addrcsn- 
ed to catechumens : all of which were pith- 
lished, Paris, 1538, 4to, Rome, 1564, fol., 
Biblioth. Pdirum, toin. iv., and still better, 
in AfruirrCf CoUectio Max. Concil. Hispan., 
tom. ii.. p 79, <&c. 

Anicia Fulconia Proha, a noble lady of 
Rome, distin^^uished for her rank, her piety, 
and her bene^ccnce. She flourished about 
A.D. 370. After the death of her husband, 
she lost most of her property by the mcursion 
of the Goths, and fell into the hands of Ala- 
riCf who carried her to Africa, where she 
died in the first part of the fifth century. 
Her Cento Virgilianus de rebus divinis, is 
extant in the Bib. Patr., tom. v., p. 1218, and 
Cologne, IGOl, 8vo, and Halle, 1719, Svo. 

FaustinuSt a presbyter among the Luci- 
ferians at Rome, flourished A.D. 384. He 
wrote a petition to the emperors VaUntiman^ 
Theodosiuf, and Areadius ; to which is pre- 
fixed a confession of faith ; and subjoined is, 
the Rescript of Theodosiug. He also wrote 
a book on the Trinity, against the Arians. 
His works are in the Bib. Patrum, tom v., 
p. 673, and were printed, Oxford, 1678, 8vo. 

Siriciusj bishop of Rome A.D. 385-398, 
is the earliest Roman pontiff whose Decretal 
Epistles are allowed to be genuine. Five of 
his Epistles are in the Acta Concilior., tom. 
i)., bat the 4th, which is addressed to the 
bishops of Africa, is demonstrably spurious. 
See Schroeck% Kirchengesch., vol. viii., p. 
122-129 ; and Bower ^ Lives of the Popes, 
vol. i., p. 233-277. 

Idacius Claru9 was a Spanish bishop, per- 
haps of Merida, and flourished A.D. 385. 
He was conspicuous as an opposer of the 
Priscillianists ; suffered banishment ; and 
wrote an Apologeticum, which is lost; a 
book against VirimundM*^ an Arian deacon ; 
Explanation of some diflScult passages of 
scripture ; and other tracts against heresies : 
all of which are extant in the Biblioth. Pa- 
trum, tom. T., p. 726. 



Gaudentius, bishop of Brescia in northern 
Italy, (n diflercut person from Gaudcntiiu, 
a conteropordry Donatist bi:thop of Tamuga- 
da in Afnca). was travelling in the Asiatic 
provinces, when he was elected Kuccessorto 
I'kilastrius bishop of Brescia, and was com- 
pelled to return and accept the office. He 
brought with hun from the Kaat, relics o\ 
about 40 saints ; and served the church till 
A.U. 410, or. as some say, till 427. He 
wrote 16 discourses or tracts on various sub- 
jects \ also. On the unjust steward ; On the 
text. My Father is greater than I ; and the 
Life of Philastrius : all published, Petav., 
1720, 4to. 

Aurelwi, bishop of Carthage A.D. 390- 
426, was a man of much influence, and 
wrote, A.D. 419, a circular Epistle on the 
condemnation of Pdagitu and Cotlestiut ; 
which, with the letter of the emperor Hcmo- 
riu* to him, on the same subject, is in Ba* 
romu$. Annals, A.D. 419, t. v., p. 455, and 
in the Concilior. Collect., tom. ii., col. 1609. 

Tiehonius, or Tyehonius, flourished A.D. 
390. He was a learned, moderate Dona- 
tist ; and wrote vii. Rules for interpreting 
scripture, (extant in the Biblioth. Patrum, 
tom. vi., p. 49) ; iii. Books on intestine war ; 
Explanation of divers causes ; and a Com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse. Some have 
supposed, the 18 Lectures on the Apoca- 
lypse, printed among the works of Augustine, 
to be this Commentary of Tichonius. See 
Gennadiut, de Viris lUustr., c. 18. Augus- 
tine, de Doctrina Christiana, 1. iii., c. 30 ; 
and Schroeckkj Kirchengesch., vol. xi., p. 
374-392. 

Pettlianus, a leading Donatist bishop id 
Numidia, flourished A JD. 399. He wrote, 
de uno Baptismo ; and a circular Epiatle to 
his party : to both which Augustine wrote 
formal answers. His works are lost. 

Faustus, a Manichaean bishop in Africa, 
flourished A.D. 400. He wrote a book 
against the orthodox faith ; which Augustine 
qaotes entire, and refutes at large, in 89 
Booka.— Tr.] 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGY, 

9 1. State of Theological Ijearning. — ^ 3. Increase of Superstition. — 4 3- Hence innu- 
merable Pious Frauds. — ^ 4. Interpreters of the Sacred Volume.— ^ 6. Mode of ex- 
plaining the Christian Doctrines. — { 6. Doctrinal Writers. — ^ 7. State of Controver- 
sial Theology. — ^ S. Disingenuous Methods of Disputing. — ^ 9. The principal Dispu- 
Unts.— ^ 10. Practical Theology.—^ U. Faults of the Moral Writers.—^ 12. The 
Number of Mystics increased, and their Doctrines established. — ^ 13, 14. Monkish So- 
cieties. — (f 15. Different Orders of Monks. — ^ 16. Two pernicious Moral Doctrines. 
— 4 17. LiTes and Morals of Christians. — ^ 18. Controversy with Melctians. — ^ lU. 
The Eustathian Troubles. — ^ 20. The Luciferians. — ^ 21. The Aerian Controversy.— 
i 22. JoTinianus. — ^ 23. Controversies relating to Origen. — ^ 24. Their Extension. 
— ^ 2i). Controversy respecting his Writings. 

I 1. That the elementary principles of the Christian religion were 
preserved entire and inviolate, in most churches, is certain : but it is 
equally certain, that they were very often unskilfully and confusedly ex- 
plained and defended. This is manifest from the discussions concerning 
the three persons in the Godhead, among those who approved the decis- 
ions of the council of Nice. There is so little clearness and discrimina- 
tion in these discussions, that they seem to rend the one God into Uiree 
Gods. Moreover those idle fictions, which a regard for the Platonic phi- 
losophy and for the prevailing opinions of the day had induced most theo- 
logians to embrace even before the times of Constaiiiine, were now in va- 
rious ways confirmed, extended, and embellished. Hence it is "that we 
see, on every side, evident traces of excessive veneration for departed 
saints, of a purifying fire for souls when separated from the body, of the 
celibacy of the clergy, of the worship of images and relics, and of many 
other opinions, which in process of time almost banished tlie true religion, 
or at least very much obscured and corrupted it. 

§ 2. Genuine piety was supplanted by a long train of superstitious ob- 
servances, which originated partly from opinions inconsiderately em- 
braced, partly from a preposterous disposition to adopt profane rites and 
combine them with Christian worship, and partly from the natural predi- 
lection of mankind in general for a splendid and ostentatious religion. At 
first, firequent pilgrimages were undertaken to Palestine, and to the tombs 
of the martyrs ; as if, thence men could bear away the radical principles 
of holiness, and certain hopes of salvation.(l) Next, from Palestine and 

(1) See Gregory Nytsen^ OnXAO ad eos signal for these religious jonmeys. At least, 

qui Hierosolymara adeunt, 0pp., torn, iii., it is stated by Socrates^ Hist. Eccl, 1 i., c. 

p. 568. Hieronymug, £p. xiii., ad Pauli- 17, and by Tkeodoref, H. £., lib. i., c. 18» 

Duoi, de institut. Monachi, Opp., torn, i., p. that she was instructed by a dream to eo to 

66. Ja. Golhofredf ad Codicem Theodoa., Jerusalem, and that she wished to find the 

tom.Ti.,p. 66, d:c. Peter Wesseling, Diss, grave of Chrigt; that she actually did find 

de ctuasis peregrinat. Hieroaolymit., prefixed three crosses, with a superscription ; that 

to the Itinerarium Buidigalense ; among the one of them instantly cured a dying woman, 

Vetera Romanor. Itineraria, p. 537.— [/fe/- and was therefore concluded to be the crosi 

enoj the mother of ConglarUine the Great, of Christ. She gave a part of it to the city 

to have beea the first who gave the of Jerusalem ; and sent the other part to the 
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from places venerated for their sanctity, portions of dust or of earth were 
brought ; as if they were the most powerful protection against the assaults 
of evil spirits ; and these were bought and sold everywhere at great 
prices. (2) Further, the public supplications by which the pagans were 
accustomed to appease their gods, were borrowed from them, and were 
celebrated in many places with great pomp. To the temples, to water 
consecrated in due form, and to the images of holy men, the same efficacy 
was ascribed and the same privileges assigned as had been attributed to 
the pagan temples, statues and lustrations before the advent of Christ. 
Images indeed were as yet but rare, and statues did not exist. And 
shameful as it may appear, it is beyond all doubt, that the worship of the 
martyrs, — with no bad intentions indeed, yet to the great injury of the 
Christian cause, — was modelled by degrees into conformity with the wor- 
ship which the pagans had in former times paid to their gods.(3) From 
these specimens the intelligent reader will be able to conceive, how much 
injury resulted to Christianity from the peace and repose procured bj 
Constantine and from an indiscreet eagerness to allure the pagans to em- 
brace this religion. But the plan of this work will not admit of long de- 
tails respecting such enormities. 

§ 3. This unenlightened piety of the common people opened a wide 
door to the endless frauds of persons who were base enough to take ad- 
vantage of the ignorance and errors of others disingenuously to advance 
their own interests. Rumours were artfully disseminated of prodigies 
and wonders to be seen in certain edifices and places, (a trick before this 
time practised by the pagan priests), whereby the infatuated populace 
were drawn together, and the stupidity and ignorance of those who looked 
upon everything new and unusual as a miracle, were often wretchedly 
imposed upon. (4) Graves of saints and martyrs were supposed to be 
where they were not ;(5) the list of saints was enriched with fictitious 
names ; and even robbers were converted into martyrs.(6) Some buried 
blood-stained bones in retired places, and then gave out that they had been 
informed in a dream, that the corpse of some friend of Grod was there in- 
terred. (7) Many, especially of the monks, travelled through the different 
provinces, and not only shamelessly carried on a traffic in fictitious relics, 
but also deceived the eyes of the multitude with ludicrous combats with 
evil spirits.(8) It would require a volume to detail the various imposi- 
tions which were, for the most part successfully, practised by artful knaves, 
after genuine piety and true religion were compelled to resign their do- 
minion in great measure to superstition. 

emperor, who encased it in his own statue, naeum, ^ 66, p. 196, Slc, Jo. U Clere, m 

ana regarded it as the Palladium of his new his Append. Augustiniana, p. 492, 550, 575. 

city ; and that the people used to assemble (5) Concilium Carthagin. v. Canon 14, 

around this statue with wax candles. See torn. i. Conciliomm, p. 988, ed. Hardoin. 

/. Andr. Schmidt j Problem, de crucis Do- (6) Sulpitiu$ SetenUt de Vita S. Martini, 

minicae per Helenam Constantini Imp. ma- cap. 8. 

tiem inventione, Hehnst., 1724. — Schl.] (7) AugusHne, SermoSIS, $ 1, 0pp., torn. 

(2) Auguftine, de Ciyitate Dei, 1. zxii., v., p. 886, ed. Antwerp. 

c. 8, ^ 6, and many others. (8) See Ja. Gothofitd^ ad Codicem The- 

(3) This is shown at length, by U. de odos., torn, iii., p. 172. AuguHme, de 



Beauiohrty Histoire du Manicheisme, torn, opere Monachorum, cap. 28, ^ 36, Opp., 
ii., p. 642, dec. torn, vi., p. 364. Jercme, T ' ' '^ 

(4) Hmry DodioeW$ Dissertat. ii, in Ire- ticnm, 0pp., torn, i., p. 45. 
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^ 4. Many laboured earnestly, few successfully, on the sacred voliune. 
Jerome^ a man of great industry and not unskilful in the languages, made 
a new Latin translation of all the sacred books ; which was more lucid, 
and considerably better than any of the numerous old Latin versions. (9) 
He also took much pains to set forth a more correct edition of the Greek 
version by the Seventy : and the same thing, we are told, was undertaken 
by EusebmSy AihanasiuSy and EuthaUus,(lQ) The expositors of scrip, 
ture form a long list ; among whom the most distinguished are Jerome, 
Hilary, Eusebius, Biodorua of Tarsus, Rufinus, Ephraim Syrus, Theodo- 
rus of Heraclea, Chrysostom, Athanasius, and Didymus, Yet few of these 
have correctly discharged the duty of interpreters. Rujinus, indeed. The- 
odorua of Heraclea, Diodorus, and a few others, followed the literal sense 
of scripture :(11) the rest, after the example of Origen their guide, search 
* for recondite meanings ; and accommodate, or rather constrain the half- 
understood language of the Bible, to speak of sacred mysteries and a Chris- 
nan life.(12) Augustine and Tychonius, wished to establish rules for in- 
terpretation ; but neither of them had ability to do it.(13) 

§ 5. The doctors, who were distinguished for their learning, explained 
the sacred doctrines after the manner of Origen, (on whom they all fixed 
their eye), in accordance with the principles of that philosophy which 
they learned in their youth at school, namely, the Platonic philosophy as 
corrected by Origen. Those who wish to get a full insight into this sub- 
ject, may examine Gregory Nazianzen among the Greeks, and Augustine 



(9) See Ja. Fran, Buddetu, Isagoge ad 
Tbeologiam, torn, ii., p. 1332, &c.— [That 
there were many Latin versions extant in the 
fourth century, is very clearly stated by iiu- 
gustinefde Doctrina Christiana, 1. ii., c. 11. 
Of these, (as Augutiine tells us, loc. cit), 
one was called {Itala) the Italic. But it has 
become usual to apply this desisnation to 
every ancient Latin version, which was not 
amended by Jerome ; and this has given oc- 
casion to many mistakes. Sec Mosheim, de 
Reb. Christianor. ante Const. M., p. 2%h- 
229. Jerome mentions a version, which he 
calls {Vulgata) the vulgar^ and which coun- 
sellor Michaelis takes to be that used at 
Rome in the days of Jerome. These trans- 
lations, in respect to their diction, were nei- 
ther classical nor tolerable ; yet they may be 
of use to those who wish to become ac- 
quainted with the Latin language in its full- 
est extent. They contain an immense num- 
ber of Hebraisms, or rather Syriasms ; which 
leads to the conjecture, that their authors 
were in great measure Jews. These ver- 
nons fell into great disorder, in which no 
two copies were alike ; because dilTerent 
tnnslations were in fact blended together, 
the expressions of one evangelist were trans- 
fened into the narrative of another, and many 
eloMes were incorporated into the text. This 
imluced the Roman bishop Damasue to com- 
mit the improving of these ancient versions to 
Jerome, who undertook the businets in the 



year 384. He erased the false and incor- 
rect readings, and improved the translations, 
which came into his hands very faulty, uni- 
formly guiding himself by the original text. 
This improved version of Jerome is, a few 
alterations excepted, that Vulgate which is 
held in so hi^^h estimation by the Catholic 
church. The really 7iew translation of the 
Bible by Jerome^ was published from manu- 
scripts, by the Benedictine monks Jo. Mar* 
tianay and AtU. Pouget^ Paris, 1693, under 
the title : Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi divina 
Bibliotheca, hac tenus inedita. Their Pro- 
legomena are worth reading. See Rick. 
Simon, Histoire critique dcs Versions du 
nouveau Test., cap. 7-12, and Michiulis, 
Introduction to the N. T.-Schl.] 

(10) Jo. Frick, de Canone Novi Testa- 
menti, p. 1 80. 

(11) Rich. Simon, Critique de la Biblio- 
theque des Auteurs Ecclesiast., par M. da 
Pin, tom. i.. p. 51, 90, 129, and tom. iv., p. 
335, &c., and Histoire critique des princi- 
paux Commentateurs du N. T., cap. vi., 
&c., p. 88, &c. 

(12) See Gregory Nazianzen, Carmen de 
se ip.oo; in Ja. Tollii, Insignib. Itineris 
Italic i, p. 27, 67. He very much commends 
this method. 

(13) Augustine, in hisvi. Books de Doc- 
trina Christiana ; Tyckoraus, in his vii. Rules 
of Interpretation ; which are extant in the 
Biblioth. Patrum maxima, tom. vi., p. 48. 
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among the Latins ; who were regarded in the subsequent ages as the onlj 
atterns worthy of imitation, and may be fitly styled, next to Origen, th« 
parents and supporters of philosophic or scholastic theology. They were 
bjth admirers of PlatOj and held as certain ail his decisions which were 
not absolutely repugnant to the truths of Christianity ; and proceeding 
upon these as their first principles, they drew from them many and very 
subtile conclusions. Yet there was another class of theologians, which 
daily increased in number ; namely, that of men who supposed the knowl- 
edge of divine things was to be acquired, not by reasoning about them, 
but by contemplationj and by recalling the mind from its converse with ex- 
ternal objects to a concentration on itself. These are commonly called 
mystics. That these abounded, appears from several considerations, and 
particularly from the numerous herds of nnonks who were spread nearly 
all over the Christian world , and from the works of Dionysius, (that Co- 
ryphacus of the mystics), which were produced, it seems, in this age, and 
by some one of this class. 

§ 6. Among the writings of this age, in which the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are stated and explained, the first place is justly due to the cate- 
chetical Discourses of Cyrils bishop of Jerusalem. For those who would 
persuade us, that these Discourses were the production of a subsequent 
age, are so blinded by zeal for a party, as not to discern the truth. (14) 
Many would also here place the Divine Institutions of Lactantius ; but im- 
properly, because these Institutes were designed rather to confute those 
who still adhered to polytheism, than to unfold the truths taught by inspi- 
ration. The System of Doctrine addressed to the clergy and laityy which 
is ascribed to Athanasiusj appears to have been the production of a later 
age. (15) There are however, in the works of Athanasiusy Chrysostom, the 
Gregories, and others, as now extant, many passages from which we may 
learn how the best informed men of this age handled the leading topics 
of the Christian religion. On the Trinity in particular, we have the twelve 
Books of Hilary of Poicticrs. The Ancoratus of Epiphanius explains the 
doctrine concerning Christ and the Holy Spirit, On baptism, we have the 
work of PacianuSy addressed to catechumens ; and a work of Chrysos^ 
torn,' on the same subject, in two Books. The works of Jerome, Augus^ 
tine, and others, which were designed to impart correct views on reli- 
gious subjects, and to confute the opposers of the truth, are here omitted. 
§ 7. From the disputes with those who were regarded as opposed to 
divine truth, the ancient simplicity had nearly taken its flight ; and in 
place of it, dialectical subtilties and quibbles, invectives, and other disin- 
genuous artifices had succeeded, more becoming the patrons, than the op- 
posers of error. Censures of this habit, by men of eminence, are still ex- 
tant.(16) I pass in silence those rhetorical figures and flourishes, by 
which many endeavoured to parry the weapons of their adversaries, and 
to involve in obscurity the question under discussion ; likewise the incli- 
nation to excite odium against their antagonists, so common to many ; 
and the disregard of proper arrangement and of perspicuity, and other 

(14) See Jo. FfcAl, Comment, de oiigine {\^) Methodius, cited by EpiphaniiUt 
Missanim in bonorem Sanctorum, p. 404, <Slc. Hvresis 64, 0pp., tome i., page 663: 

(15) [It is not so much a treatise on dog- Gregory Nazianzen, in many places : and 
matics, as one on morals, containing rules of others. 

life, especially for monks. — Schl.'] 
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habits which were no better in their discussions. Yet so far were some 
writers of this century from disguising these faults, that they rather claimed 
praise for them. It must be owned, however, that their antagonists made 
use of the same weapons. 

§ 8. With the ancient form of discussion, new sources of argument 
were in this age combined. For the truth of doctrines was proved by the 
number of martyrs who had believed so, by prodigies, and by the confes- 
sions of devils, that is, of persons in whose bodies some demon was sup. 
posed to reside. The discerning cannot but sec, that all proo& drawn 
from such sources are very fallacious, and very convenient for dishonest 
men who would practise imposition. And I greatly fear, that most of 
those who at this time resorted to such proofs, notwithstanding they were 
grave and eminent men, may be justly charged with the dangerous pro- 
pensity to use deception. Ambrose^ in controversy with the Arians, brings 
forward persons possessed with devils, who, when the relics of Gervasius 
and Frotasius are produced, are constrained to cry out, that the doctrine 
of the Nicene council concerning three persons in the Godhead, is true 
and divine, and the doctrine of the Arians false and pernicious. This 
testimony of the prince of darkness, Ambrose regards as proof altogether 
unexcepdouable. But the Arians openly ridiculed the prodigy and main- 
tained, that Ambrose had bribed these infemals to bear testimony in his 
favour.(17) And many, I am aware, will be more inclined to believe the 
Ariajis, than to give credit to Ambrose ; notwithstanding he is enrolled 
among saints, and they among herctics.(18) ^ 

§ 9. Besides ApoUinarisy Gregory Nazianzcn, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
others, who confuted the emperor Julian ; the adherents to idolatry were 
vigorously and successfully encountered by Laciantius, by AthanasiuSj by 
Julius Firmicus Matemus, by the younger ApolUnaris, whose books against 
Forphyry are unhappily los^ by Augustine, in his twenty-two Books on 
the City of God, and in his three lost Books against the pagans, and above 
all, by Eusebius of CsBsarea, in his Evangelical Preparation, and in his 
book against Hierocles, Attempts to convert the Jews were made by Eu- 
sebius of Emessa, by Diodorus of Tarsus, and by Chrysostom, in his six 
Books still extant. Against all the heresies, Ephraim Syrus,(l9) James 
of Nisibis, Didymus, and Audentius took up the pen. So did EpiphaniuSy 
in his extensive work on the heresies, which he denominated Panarium : 
and Gregory Nazianzen, more concisely, in his Oration on the Faith. 
The short works of Augustine and Fhilastriusy rather enumerate the here* 
sies, than confute them. 

§ 10. The state of moral or practical theology would have been very 
flourishing, if the progress of any branch of knowledge could be meas- 
ured by the number of the writers on it ; for very many laboured to per- 
fect and inculcate practical religion. Among the Orientals, the efforts of 
James of Nisibis, or as some say, of Sarugay{20) and Ephraim Syrus, 

(17) AfftbroMC, Epist. zxii., p. 878, &c. (19) See Joa. Sim. AMtemaan, Biblioth. 
PauUnuSy de Vita Ambroeiif p. 81. Orient. Clement. Vaticana, torn, i., p. 118, 

(18) See Jo. le Clerc, Appendix Angus- 125, &c. From his extracts, it appears that 
tiniana, p. 375. More examples of this kind Ephraim, though a pions man, was not a 
might be mentioned. See Gregory Nyssen, dexterous polemic. 

deViuGregorii Neo-Cvsariensis, Opp ,tom. (20) Jos. Sim. AtMeman, in his Biblioth. 
ii., p. 977, 978. SulpUius SeveruSf Histo- Orient., &c., torn, i., p. 17, thinks, that the 
ria Sacra, 1. il, c 38, p. 861 writings ascribed to James of Nitibis, should 
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were very considerable in this department. What we meet with respect, 
ing the life and duties of a Christian, in the writings of Basil the Great, 
Gregory Nyssen, Chrysoslom, Ambrose^ Augustine^ and others, can neither 
be altogether approved, nor wholly condemned. Many give the prefer- 
ence to the three Books of Ambrose^ on the duties of ministers of the 
church, which are written after the manner of Cicero : and they certainly 
deserve commendation, so far as the intentions of the writer and the ele- 
gance of his thoughts are concerned ; but they contain many things, which 
may be justly censured. Perhaps, before all others who wrote on practi- 
cal piety, the preference is due to Macarius, the Egyptian monk ;(21) 
from whom, after deducting some superstitious notions, and what savours 
too much of Origenisra, we may collect a beautiful picture of real piety. 

§ 11. About all the writers in this department, are defective in the fol- 
lowing respects. First, they pay no regard to method and a just arrange- 
ment of their thoughts on the subject they attempt to explain. They rare- 
ly define, and never divide their subject, but pour out promiscuously what- 
ever comes up in their pious but not very clear and correct minds. In 
the next place, they either neglect to trace the duties of men back to their 
sources and to their first principles, or they derive them from precepts 
and doctrines which are either manifestly false or not well ascertained. 
Lastly, when they come to the proof of their positions, most of them do not 
resort to the law of Grod for arguments to enforce duty and put down vice, 
but to airy fancies, to frigid allegories, and fine spun subtilties, better 
suited to tickle the imagination than to awaken and overpower the con- 
science. 

§ 12. But still their works are far more tolerable, than that combina- 
tion of the precepts of Christ with the precepts of Plato, (or rather with 
those of the Alexandrine philosophers the followers o{ Amnumius Saccas)^ 
and that twofold kind of piety, the one more perfect and complete, and 
the other less so, which almost all now embraced. How very much these 
views of religion had gained ground, may appear from the fact, that those 
who had long cried up a sort of reccHidite and mysterious knowledge of 
divine things, wholly diffrrent from the common knowledge of the vulgar, 
ventured in this cc'ntury to carry out their views and reduce them to a 
regular system. For it is most probable, that it was among the Greeks of 
this century, (though some think it was earlier, and some that it was later), 
lived that fanatic, who assumed the name and the character of Dionysius 
the Areopagite^ the disciple of St, Paul ; and who under the cover of this 
shield gave laws and instructions to those that wished to become separated 
from the world and to bring back the soul — ^that sundert d particle of the 
divine nature — ^to its pristine state by contemplation, (22) As soon as the 

rather be aacribed to a peraon of Sarufra. Judicium de acriptis Dionysii, 0pp.. lorn. 

But in hia addenda, p. 558, be modiiiea bis ii., pt i , p. .562. Matur. Veiss de la Croze, 

opinion in some measure. in his Ilistoire du Cliristianismc d*Ethiopie, 

(21) See the Acia Sancloram, Januarii, p. 10, ^c, endeavours to prove that Syitc- 
•Dm. i., p. 1005. [Sec the brief account aiuSy a celebrated philosopher and bishc^ in 
of him and his writings, in note (28), p. 246, Ejjypt, of the fifth century, was the author of 
supra. — 7 v. ] the Dionyaian writincra ; and that he deaignod 

(22) Thoae wbo have written concerning by them to support the doctrine of but otu 
thia deceiver, are enumerated by Jo. Fran, nature in Christ. But he uses feeble argu- 
Buddcus, laagogc ad Tbeologiam, I. ii., c ments. Nor are those more aubstantial, by 
vr., ^ 8, p 602, dec. See alao Jo. Launoi, which Jo, Phil Baraiier (in hia Diss. sob- 
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wridngs of this man spread among the Greeks and Syrians, and especially 
among the solitaries and monks, it is not easy to describe, how much dark, 
ness came over the minds of many, and what an accession of numbers was 
made to those who maintained that converse with God is to be had by mor- 
tifying the senses, withdrawing the thoughts from all external objects, sub- 
duing the body with hunger and hardships, and fixing the attention on God 
and eternal things, in a kind of holy indolence. 

§ 13. The truth of these remarks is evinced, by that vast multitude <^ 
monks and sacred virgins who, as soon as peace was given to the Chris- 
tians, spread themselves with astonishing rapidity over the whole Chris- 
tian world. Many persons of this description had long been known among 
the Christians, living as solitaries, in the deserts of Egypt. But Antotuf 
was the first who, in the year 305, collected them into an associated com- 
munity in Egjrpt, and regulated their mode of living by fixed rules,(23) 
His disciple Htlarumf the next year, undertook the same thing in Pales- 
tine and Syria. About the same time, Aones or EugeniuSj with his asso- 
ciates Gaddana and Azyzo, introduced this mode of Ufe into Mesopotamia 
and the neighbouring countrics.(24) These were imitated by many otliers, 
with so much success, that in a short time all the East swarmed with per- 
sons who, abandoning the occupations and conveniences of life and all in- 
tercourse with society, pined away amid various hardships, hunger and 
sufferings, in order to attain to a more close communion with God and the 
angels. The Christian church would have remained free from these nu- 
merous tortures of the mind and body, had not that great and fascinating 
doctrine of the ancient philosophy gained credence among Christians, that 
to attain to happiness and communion with Grod, the soul must be freed 
from the influence of the body, and for this purpose, the body must be sub- 
dued. 

§ 14. This austere discipline passed from the East into the West, and 
first into Italy and the adjacent islands, though it is uncertain who conveyed 
it thither.(25) Afterwards, St. Martin^ the celebrated bishop of Tours, 

g' ined to his book de successione Romanor. eleven epistles. These, with the comment- 
piscop., p. 286), endeavours to prove, that aries of some of the later Greek theologians, 
Dionysma of Alexandria was the true author and notes by the moderns, were printed 
of those writings. — [The real author of these Gr. and Lat., Antwerp, 1634, and Paris, 
works is wholly unknown. That he was 1644, 2 vols. fol. See Cave^ Historia Lit- 
not Dionysiuf the Areopagite, mentioned terar. DailUt de Scriptis Dionysii Areopa- 
Acts xvii., 34, as he pretends to be, and was ffitae, Genevae, 1666, 4to. Bp. Pearson, 
generally believed to be, from the sixth cen- Vindiciae Ignatianac, p. i., c. 10. — Tr,} 
tuiy on to the fiileenth, is certain. That he (23) Antony and his regulations are treat- 
was a Greek who lived some time in the ed of in the Acta Sanctor. ad diem 17. Jan- 
fourth century, is generally admitted ; though uarii, tom. ii.. p. 107. 
some place him a century later. That be (24) See Jot. Sim. Atsanany Biblioth. 
was Apollinaru senior, or junior, of I-Aodi- Orient. Clement. Vaticana, tom. iii., pt. ii., 
cea, several have laboured to evince ; but p. 48, &c. 

without much success. He was orthodox, (26) The majority follow Baroniuty main- 
pious, and certainly not destitute of talent tainingthat itwas 5/. y4<A<iti(utu«who,about 
His works consist of single Books, on the the year 340, transplanted the monastic in- 
Ccelestial Hierarchy, or the invisible world, stitution from Egypt into Italy, and erected 
the church above ; on the Ecclesiastical Hi- the first monastery at Rome. See Mainllon, 
erarchy, or the visible church of God on the Praefalio ad Acta Sanctor. Old. Benedict., 
earth, its order, worship, and ordinances ; tom. i., p. ix., dtc. But Lud, Ant. Muraion 
on the Divine Names, or the designations opposes this opinion, and contends that th« 
of God in the Scriptures ; on Mystical The- first European monastery was built at Milan, 
ology, or on the perfactioDA of God ; and Antiq. Italicar. medii aevi, tom. v., p. 364 
Vol. I — L l 
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erected some monasteries in Gaul ; and his example and his discourses pro- 
duced such eagerness to embrace a monastic life, that two thousand monks 
are said to have assembled together at his funeral.(26) From thence this 
mode of life gradually extended over the other countries of Europe. Those 
studious of such matters however, must know, that there has always been 
a wide difference between the monks of the West and those of the East ; 
and that the former could never be brought to bear the severe rules, to 
which the latter voluntarily submitted. For our part of the world is not 
so filled with persons who are by nature austere, morose, delirious, and 
fenatical, as those Oriental regions are ; nor will our bodies endure that 
abstemiousness in regard to nourishment, which those will which were 
bom under a dry and burning atmosphere. It was therefore rather the 
name and the shadow of that solitary life which Antony and others institu- 
ted in the East, than the thing itself which was brought into the countries 
of Europe.(27) 

§ 15. These monks(28) were not all of the same kind ; for first, they 
were divided into Coenobites and Eremites, The former lived and ate to- 
gether in the same house, and were associated under a leader and head, 
whom they called Father^ or in the Egyptian tongue, AbhoU{2%) The lat- 
Again, Ju»L ForUinanas^ in his Historia edacity, and goes on to say : ** I perceive 



Litterar. Aquileiens., p. 155, &c., maintains 
that the first society of monks was collected 
at Aquileia. None of these writers adduces 
unexceptionable proof. The first convent of 
nuns was erected at Verona, near the close 
of this century, and by Zcno the bishop of 
Verona ; if we may give credit to the broth- 
ers Ballerini, in their Diss. ii. ad Zenonem 
Veronens., p. 115, <fcc. 

(26) See Sulpitius Severus^ de Vita Mar- 
tini, cap. X., p. 17, ed. Veron., where the 
mode of life adopted by these Martinian 
monks is particularly described. See also 
the Histoire litteraire de la France, torn, i., 
pt. ii., p. 42, and others. 

(27) This difference between the Oriental 
and the occidental monks, as to their mode 
of living, and the cause of it, are pleasantly 
noticed by Sulpitius Severusy Dial. i. de 
Vita Martini, c. 2, p. 65, ed. Verona. 5m/- 
pitius^ one of the mterlocutors, having de- 
scribed the dry and sparing diet of the Egyp- 
tian monks, turned to his Gallic friend, and 
said: *'How would you like a bunch of 
herbs and half a loaf, as a dinner for five 
men?*' The Gaul, reddening a little on be- 
inff so rallied, replied : " You are at your 
old practice, iSulpitiuM, for you neglect no 
opportunity that occurs, to tax us [Gallic 
monks] with voracity. But it is cruel in 
rou, to require us Gauls to live in the man- 
ner of angels. — But let that Cyrenian [monkj 
eontent nimself with such a dinner, since it 
is his necessity or nature to go hungry. — 
We, as I have often told you, are Gauls." 
In the same dialogue, cap. 4, p. 69, 70, he 
Uxes Jerome with accusing the monks of 



that he refers rather to the Oriental monks, 
than to the occidental ; for edacity in the 
Greeks [and Orientals] is gluttony ; in the 
Gauls ii is nature.^^ Immediately, there- 
fore, on the introduction of the monastic in- 
stitution into Europe, the occidental monks 
differed widely from tbc Oriental in their 
customs and mode of living, and were taxed 
by them with voraciousness and gluttony. 

(28) [The word monkt {ftovaxoc^ from p>- 
vdieiVt to live alone\ first occurs in the fourth 
century ; and has some similarity with as- 
cetic {aoKTiTTi^j from utTKeUj to practise^ to ex- 
ercise.] At least, the numks were also call- 
ed ascetics; though all ascetics were not 
monks : for the name ascetic denotes a 
Christian who devotes himself to severe re- 
ligious exercises, and particularly to absti- 
nence and fasting. Such ascetics have al- 
ways existed among Christians ; but these 
were not always monks. The word ascetic 
is a generic term ; the word monk denotes 
a species under that genus. This is con- 
ceded by the Catholics, Valesius (notes on 
Euseb., Hist. Eccles., 1. xi., c. 17, and de 
Martyr. Falsest., c. 11), and by Pagij Crit- 
ica in Annal. Baronii, aid ann. 62, ^ 4, torn, 
i., p. 48 — The males among the monks 
were called Nonni, and the females Nonnae. 
See Jerome, Ep. 18, ad Eustoch., 0pp., tom. 
iv., pt. ii., p. 34, ed. Martianay. Erasmus 
derives the tenn nonnus from the Egyptian 
language : Gerh. Jo. Vossius derives it from 
the Hebrew p^, a son; de Vitiis Sermo- 

ms, 1. i., c. 6, p. 9, I. ii., c. 13, de Orig. 
Idolol, 1. i., c. 24.— &R] 

(29) [The eoetufbiies derived their nam* 
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ter, the Eremites, led a cheerless, solitary life, in certain parts of the coun- 
try, dwelling in hovels among the wild beasts.(30) Still more austere than 
the Eremites, were those who were called Anchorites, These lived in 
desert places, with no kind of shelter ; fed on roots and plants ; and had 
no fixed residence, hut lodged wherever night overtook them, so that visit- 
ers might not know where to find them. (31) The last class of monks 
were the Vagrants, called by the Egyptians Sarahaiiae, who roamed about 
the provinces, and from city to city, and got their living witliout labour, by 
pretended miracles, by trafficking in relics, and by other impositions. (32) 
Among the Coenobites, many were vicious and profligate ; but not so many 
as among the Sardbaites, most of whom were knaves and villains. Of the 
Eremites, the greater part were delirious fanatics, who were not in their 
right mind. (33^ All these monks were hitlierto laymen, or separate from 
the clerical order, and under the care and protection of the bishops. But 
many of them were now admitted into the rank of clergymen, even by the 
command of the emperors ; and so great was their reputation for sanctity, 
that bishops were often chosen from among them. (34) 

§ 16. To these defects in the moral system of the age, must be added 
two principal errors now wellnigh publicly adopted, and from which af- 
terwards immense evils resulted. The first was, that to deceive and lie, 
is a virtue, when religion can be promoted by it. The other was, that er^ 
rors in religion, when maintained and adhered to after proper admonition, 
ought to be visited with penalties and punishments. The first of these 



from [koiv66iov'\ coendbium, (koivo^ /?/oc), a 
habitation in which seTeral monks lived to- 
gether. The ancienlB discriminated between 
a coenobhim and a monastery. The latter 
was the residence of proper and solitary 
monks ; the former, of associated monks, 
who lived together in a society. The hab- 
itation of a single, solitary monk, might be 
called a monastery, but not a eoenobium. 
See Cassiamu, Collat. zviii., c. 10, Opp., 

L625, and compare Jerome, £p. 96, ad 
sticum monachum, Opp., tom., iv., pt 
ii., p. 775, and Gregory rinz., Oral, xxi., 
Opp., tom i., p. 384.— The nuns also had 
their presidents, who were called Mothers. 
See Jeromej Ep. 20, Opp., tom. iv., pt. ii., 
p. 51. See also Bingham^ Origines Eccle- 
siast., vol. iii., p. 63.— S^A/.] 

(30) [From a passage in die beginning of 
the Historia I^ausiaca of PaUadius, it may 
be inferred, that in the most ancient times, 
the eremites and the anchorites were the 
same ; for he speaks of the &vax(^ptlT€tv ruv 
kv ry tpifiifi. But subsequently, a distinc- 
tion was made between ihem.—Schl. The 
terms monks, eremites, and anchorites or an- 
aehoriles, were at first, all used as synony- 
mous ; and were applied indiscriminately to 
those Egyptian ascetics, who itvaxoppaav re- 
tired from the world, and lived solitary fio- 
vaxoi (from ftovoc, alone) in the wildmess 
kv ry ip^fUf), for the sake of practising (&a- 
KeZv) their religioot ezeicisea without inter- 



ruption. The words ascetic and monk con- 
tinued to be generic ; and were applied to 
all, who devoted themselves to a religious 
life, and subjected themselves to strict rules 
of living. The other terms acquired more 
appropriate significations, when the monks 
b^ame distributed into various classes or 
sorts.— TV.] 

(31) See StUpitrus Severus, Dial. i. de 
Vita Martini, c. iz., p. 80, dec, ed. Verona. 
[When several anchorites lived in the same 
wilderness, only a little separated from each 
other, they were collectively called a Laura. 
See Evagrius, Historia Eccles., 1. i., c. 21, 
and Valesius, note on the passage. See 
also WaleVs Hist. Eccles. N. T., p. 1670. 
— iScAi.] 

(32) [Concerning the Sarabaifes, see Jo. 
Cassianus, Collat. xviii., c. 7, Opp., p. 731, 
&c., and the notes of Gazaeus, there. — Tr.'\ 

(33) On the vices of the monks of this 
century, see Sulpiiius Severus, Dial. i. de 
Vita Martini, cap. iv., p. 69, 70, cap. ziv., 
p. 88, where he chastises in particular, the 
pride of those who coveted the honours of 
clergymen. Dial, ii., c. viii., p. 112 ; Dial, 
iii., c. zv., p. 144, 145 ; also the Consultatio 
Apollonii et Zachaei, published by jLu. 
Dachery, in Spicileg., tom. i., I. iii, c. 3, p. 
35, <&c. 

(34) See Ja. Gothofred, on the Codex 
Theodos., torn, vi., pt. i., p. 76, 106, ed. 
Bitter. 
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principles had been approved in the preceding centuries ; and it is almost 
incredible, what a mass of the most insipid fables, and what a host of pious 
falsehoods have, through all the centuries, grown out of it, to the great 
detriment of true religion. If some inquisitive person were to examine the 
conduct and the writings of the greatest and most pious teachers of this cen- 
tury, I fear, he would find about all of them infected with this leprosy. I 
cannot except AmhroBCy nor Hilary^ nor Aiigustine^ nor Gregory Naz., nor 
Jerome, And perhaps it was this same &ult that led SulptUua SevenUf 
who was in other respects no incompetent historian, to ascribe so many 
miracles to iS^ Martin. The other principle, from the very time when 
Constandne gave peace and security to the Christians, was approved by 
many ; and in the conflicts with the Priscillianists and Donatists, it was 
corroborated by examples, and unequivocally sanctioned by the authority 
of Augtutiine^ and transmitted down to succeeding ages. 

§ 17. If we look at the lives and morals of Christians, we shall find, 
as heretofore, that good men were commingled with bad ; yet the number 
of the bad begem gradually to increase, so that the truly pious and godly 
appeared more rare. When there was no more to fear from enemies 
without, when the character of most bishops was tarnished with arro^ 
gance, luxury, effeminacy, animosity, resentments, and other defects ; when 
the lower clergy neglected their proper duties, and were more attentive to 
idle controversies, than to the promotion of piety and the instruction of the 
people ; when vast numbers were induced, not by a rational conviction, but 
by the fear of punishment and the hope of worldly advantage to enrol 
themselves as Christians ; how can it surprise us, that on all sides the vi- 
cious appeared a host, and the pious, a little band almost overpowered by 
them ? Against the flagitious and those guilty of heinous offences, the 
same rules for penance were prescribed, as before the reign of Constan- 
tino. But as the times continually waxed worse and worse, the more hon- 
ourable and powerful could sin with impunity, and only the poor and the 
unfortunate felt the severity of the laws. 

§ 18. Thi^ century was fruitful in controversies among Christians ; for 
as is common with mankind, external peace made room for internal dis- 
cords and contentions. We shall here mention the more considerable 
ones, which did not give rise to obstinate heresies. In Egypt, soon after 
the century began or about the year 306, commenced the long^ontinued 
schism, which from the author of it was called the Meletian controver^. 
Peter, the bishop of Alexandria, deposed MeleUus the bishop of Lycopolis 
in Thebais. The cause is involved in uncertainty. The friends of Peter 
represent Meleiius as one who had sacrificed to the gods, and had com- 
mitted other crimes. (35) Others say, he was guilty of no offence, but that 
of excessive severity against the lapsed.(36) Meletius disregarded the 
sentence of Peter, and not only continued to exercise the functions of his 
office, but assumed to himself the power of consecrating presbyters ; a 
right which, according to established usage in Egypt, belonged exclusively 
to the bishop of Alexandria. The partisans of this energetic and elo- 
quent man were numerous, and at length not a few of the monks espoused 

(36) AthamuiuSt Apologia secunda, 0pp., note on Epiphan., torn. ii.. p. VTA ; and Scm. 

torn, i., p. 777, dec. Batnagt^ Ezercitatio do Rebus sacria contn 

(86) Epiphafmut Haerra. Izviii., 0pp., Baronium, p. 805, dec. 
tODL i., p. 716, dec. See Dicnn Petaonu, 
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hia cause* The Nicene council attempted in vain to heal this breach. 
The MeUtians on the contrary, whose chief aim was to oppose the au- 
thority claimed by the bishop of Alexandria, afterwards joined themselves 
to his great enemies, namely the Arians. Thus a contest which at first 
related only to the limits of the Alexandrine bishop's powers, became, 
through the influence of heated passions, a controversy respecting an ar- 
ticle of faith. The Meletian party was still existing in the Mh cen- 
tury.(37) 



(87) [Two widely difleient accounts of the 
origin and canae of the Meletian schism have 
reached us. The one is from the pen of 
Athawuiut, their avowed foe ; the other ia 
from Ejnpkamu9y the historian of the early 
heresies. The Romish writers prefer the 
statement of Athanasius ; but the most learn- 
ed Protestant writers of late, generally follow 
Epiphanius. (See Wakh^ Historie der Ket- 
sereyen, vol. ir., p. 866-410. Henke, Kir- 
chensesch., vol. i., p. 196, du:. fkkrotckk, 
Kiicheneesch., vol. v., p. 366-273. Nean- 
devt Kirchengesch., vol. li., pt. i., p. 463-471, 
azid GieseUr't Text-book, translated by Cun- 
ningham! vol. i., p. 166.) The statement of 
Aiheauuitu, (Apolog. ad Imperat. Constanti- 
nam, 0pp., torn, i., p. 777, ed. Colon., 1686), 
is as follows : Peter, a bishop among um before 
the persecution^ and an acknowledged martyr 
in tit deposed in a common eouf^ of bisk' 
ops an Egyptian bishop called Meletius^ who 
stood cotnwted of many crimeSy and especially 
of sacrificing to idols, MeUtius did not ap- 
peal to another eouncilj nor endeavour to 
purge himself before Peter's successors, but 
created a sehsm, and his followers, instead 
of being called Christians, are called MeU- 
tioMS to this day. He at once began to utter 
reproaches against the bishops, and first he 
ealwmmated Peter, ^cn his successor AchH- 
Us, and after him Alexander; and he did this 
with craftiness after the example of Absalom, 
ikeU by eahanmatin^ the innocent he might 
hide ike shame of hs own deposition. Such 
is the invective of their avowed adversary. 
On the contnuy Epiphanius, who spent sev- 
en! years in Egyptf lome of them probably 
ID the lifetime of Meletius, and certainly while 
the schism excited ^eat attention, and who 
paaeed the rest of his life in the neighbour- 
Dood of Egypt, and had constant communica- 
tion with it, gives us a full and apparently 
▼efy candid history of the schism, which is 
too loDff to be transcribed, but which is sub- 
•tentially as follows. (Har. 68, 0pp., torn. 
i, p. 716, seq., ed. Petav. Colon.) During 
the persecution under Diocletian and Maxim- 
ian, Peter the archbp. of Alexandria, and Me- 
ieihu an eminent bp. in Thebais, (who rank- 
ed next to Peter in the archiepiscopate, and 
under him managed ecclesiastical afiairs), 
■nd many others, were imprisoned by the gov- 



ernors of the country. When they had been 
long in custody, and several had suffered 
martyrdom, while others had yielded to their 
fears and saved themselves by sacrificing to 
idols, these principal bishops were continued 
in prison, being reserved for the last victima. 
The lapsed, some of whom were soldiers and 
others clergymen of different orders, became 
anxious for reconciliation to the church ; and 
they besought the confessors who were still 
in prison to interpose their authority. Disa- 
greement and warm debate arose amonff 
uiese confessors. Meletius and others held, 
that the lapsed ought to be excluded from 
the church till the end of the persecution, 
and afterwards if they appeared worthy, to 
be admitted to penances proportionate to 
their offences. But Peter maintained that 
it was not advisable to wait for the end of 
the persecution, and that the repentant should 
at once be admitted to suitable penances and 
so be restored. Both parties showed them- 
selves to be influenced by laudable motives ; 
the one by love of the truth and religious 
zeal, the other by compassion and sjrmpathy. 
At length, Peter finding his compassionate 
measures balked by the excessive zeal of 
MeUtius and the others, hung out his man- 
tle in the midst of the prison for a standard, 
and made proclamation, that such as agreed 
with him should assemble around it, and that 
such as agreed with Meletius should repair 
to him. Hereupon the mass of the bishops, 
monks, and presbyters gathered around Me- 
letius, and only a very few repaired to the 
standard of Peter. From this time the two 
parties worshipped separately, and the schism 
became complete in the prison. (This was 
in the year 306, according to Barooius, An- 
nalea, ann. 806, n. 44 ; or in the year 301, 
accoiding to Pagi, Critica Baron., ann. 306, 
n. 29.) Peter afterwards suffered martyr- 
dom ; but Meletius and others were trans- 
ported from place to place, sometimes shut 
up in the mines, and sometimes banished to 
distant regions; and everywhere Meletius 
spread his principles, ordained bishops, pres- 
byters, ana deacons, and erected separate 
churchea, his followers hsving no communion 
with the others. Peter's successors retained 
the ancient churches, which were called the 
churches of the Catholics, while the new 
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§ 19. Not long after Meletius, one Eustathius excited great conuno. 
tions in Armenia, Pontus, and the neighbouring countries, and was there- 
churches erected by the Meletians bore the 
title of the martyrs* churches. — ^According 
to this account of the origin of the schism, 
the only crime of Meletius was, that he 
erected separate churches, and ordained bish- 
ops and curates over them, not subject to the 
abp. of Alexandria and not holdmg commun- 
ion with the Catholics. Nor is any other 
crime alleged against him by the council of 
Nice which censured him, nor by the four 
bishops and martyrs (Hesychius, Pachomius, 
Theodorus, and Phileas), who remonstrated 
with him for his conduct. (See their letter 
in Maffei Osservazioni Letterarie, torn, iii., 
Verona, 1738; comp. Euseb.^ H. E., lib, 
viii., c. 13.) Wliat therefore Athanasius 
charges upon him as his greatest offence, and 
that for which especially Peter deposed him, 
namely, that he offered sacrifices to idols, is 
not only inconsistent with the explicit state- 
ment of Epiphamu»t that Meletius was a con- 
fessor in bonds at the time the schism com- 
menced, and for a long time both before and 
after ; but is also highly improbable, not to 
say impossible, from the fact that the Mele- 
tian party owed its existence to its peculiar 
rigour against the lapsed ; for such a party 
cannot be supposed lo have been formed and 
guided from its commencement by the most 
notorious of all the lapsed, and one already 
deposed for this very crime. While they 
separated from the Catholic church as being 
impure, because it tolerated laped Chris- 
tians, could they have a lapsed bishop for 
their founder and leader, and so admire and 
honour him as to call themselves after his 
name 1 or would such a bishop wish to get 
up a sect to bear testimony against his own 
sin and shame 1 It is incredible. And as 
this is the only crime which Athanasius spe- 
cifics, we may suppose that the many crimes 
besides this, which he does not specify, were 
no other than the numerous ordinai'ons and 
establishment of churches above stated. That 
Meletius was entirely sound in the faith, or 
was never at any .ime chargeable with any 
heresy, is stated repeatedly and explicitly by 
Epiphanius. — As this schism withdrew a 
large number of bishops and churches from 
the jurisdiction of the Egyptian primate, and 
greatly curtailed his power, Peter and his 
successors regarded it as a sore evil ; and 
the pious generally must have been pained 
to sec such divisions and strife among Chris- 
tians. The subject was therefore brought 
before the council of Nice in 325. And that 
assembly decreed that the abp. of Alexandria 
should have jurisdiction, as formerly, over 
all the churches and clergy in Egypt, Libya, 



and Pentapolis ; that Meletius should retain 
the rank and honours of a bishop, but with- 
out the power of ordaining, and that be 
should perform no episcopal functions what- 
ever out of his own diocese ; and that those 
whom he had ordained should take rank after 
such as had been ordained by the archbishop, 
and might succeed them only on being duly 
elected and confirmed by the primate. (Se« 
the letter of the council to the African clergy, 
in Socrates, H. E., Lib. i., c. 9.)— On the 
return of abp. Alexander from the council, 
he demanded of Meletius a list of all the 
bishops he had ordained anywhere, and also 
of the presbyters and deacons whom he oad 
ordained in Alexandria and its suburbs. The 
object of the abp. was, to be able to detect 
any future ordinations by Meletius. Such 
a list was readily mven ; and it embraced 
the tiauies of 28 bishops with their places of 
residence, and 4 presbyters and 5 deacons at 
Alexandria. {AtkanasiuSt Apolog. ad Imp. 
ConsUntinum, Opp., t. i., p. 788-9.) From 
this we may form some idea of the extent of 
the Meletian schism; for Athanasius says, 
(ibid., p. 788), that there were in Egypti 
Libya, and Pentapolis, nearly 100 bishops in 
his communion. And if Meletius and 23 
others were schismatics, they must have con- 
stituted almost one fourth part of all the 
bishops. But after the council of Nice, sev- 
eral submitted to the archbishop, so that the 
number probably diminished. — Meletius did 
not long survive his censure ; and after his 
death, Alexander resorted to coercive meas- 
ures in order to bring the Meletians to sub- 
mission. This induced them to despatch 
PaphnutiuSf a celebrated anchorite and saint, 
John, their chief bishop, a very venerable 
man, CaUinicus^ a bishop in Pelosium, with 
some others of their number, as envoys to 
the emperor Constantino to supplicate the 
protection of the government. But the offi- 
cers of the palace, who knew nothing of the 
Meletian sect, refused the envoys all access 
to the emperor. After waiting some time, 
they applied to Eusebius bp. of Nicomedia, 
who promised to assist them, provided they 
would associate freely with Arius^ who had 
just given a specious statement of his faith. 
They consented ; and by the assistance of 
Eusebius they obtained from the emperor the 
privileges of a tolerated sect whom none were 
to molest. But the Meletians were thus 
brought into an alliance with the Arians, and 
of course became involved in their contests, 
and shared in their odium. It happened to 
them, says Ejnjphanius^ according to the 
proverb : In flying from the snu^^ theyfeU 
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fore condemned in the council of Gangra^ which was held not long after 
the Nicene council. Whether this man was EustaiMus, the bishop of Se- 
baste in Armenia, who was the coryphaeus of the Semiariansy or whether 
the ancients confounded two persons of the same name, is debated with 
about equal weight of argument on both sides.(38) The founder of the 
Eustathian sect is charged, not so much with unsoundness in the faith, as 
with unreasonable practical notions. For he is said to have prohibited mar- 
riage, the use of flesh and wine, love-feasts, &c., and to have recommend- 
ed immediate divorce to all married persons, and to have granted to chil- 
dren and servants the liberty of violating commands of their parents and 
masters, under pretext of religion. (39) 

§ 20. Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia, a man of decision, stern- 
ness, and vigour, who was driven into exile by the emperor Constantine 
for defending the Nicene doctrine of three persons in one G»od, first sep- 
arated from Eusebius of Vercelli, in the year 363, because the latter was 
displeased that the former had consecrated Paulinus bishop of the church 
of Antioch ; and he afterwards separated himself from the communion of the 
whole church, because it had decreed that absolution might be granted to 



txfo the fire. And from that time onward) 
hj associatbg with the Arians, many of them 
embraced the sentiments of Arius. (See 
Eyiphaniue^ Haerea. 6S, and Sozomeuy H. 
£., lib. ii., c. 21.) On the death of abp 
Alexander, (A.D. 326) the Meletians elected 
one TheoMU to succeed him. But Theonaa 
died three months after, and Atharuuius took 
qoiet poseession of the chair. During half 
a century he was in open war with the Ari- 
ans and Meletians, who combined against 
him, and were a chief cause of his frequent 
and long banishments, and of all the vexa- 
tions he endured. {Epiphanitu^ Haeres. 68. 
Sozomen, Hist. Eccles., lib. ii., c. 22, 23.) 
-Tr] 

(38) See Sam, Barnage, Annales Politi- 
co- Ecclesiast., tom. ii., p. 840, <Stc. 

(39) Socrates, Hist. Eccles., I. ii., c. 43. 
Soxomen^ Hist. Eccles., 1. iii., c. 14, 1. iv., 
c. 24. E]nphantu8f Hsres. Ixvi., p. 910. 
PhUoMtorgittSt Hist. Eccles., I. iii., c. 16. 
Wolfg, Gundiingt Notie ad Concilium Gan- 
erense. p. 9, &c. — [The younger Wakk, in 
his Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 536-> 
577, has treated circumstantially and solidly 
concerning the Eustathians. See also his 
Htstorieder Kirchenversaromlungen, p. 216, 
iu. The chief sources for a history of the 
Eustathians, are the documents of the coun- 
cil of Gangra, consisting of a synodical epis- 
tle and 20 canons. From these sources both 
Socraleg tiud Soiomen derived their informa- 
tion. The author of the Life of St. BanU 
which is mrefixed to the third vol. of the 
works of Aui7, maintains, (ch. 5, ^ 4, &c.), 
that the founder of this parly was not Eusta- 
thnUf but rather Airitut ; and that of course 
tha peiaoffM with whom the council of Gan- 



gra had to do, should not be called Eusta- 
thiansy but Aerians. But his arguments are 
not so powerful as to compel a reflecting 
reader to abandon the common opinion. 
Whether the bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, 
who is so famous in the history of the Arian 
heresy, and who had some connexion with 
AeritiSy or another Eustatkiusy was the au- 
thor of this controversy, cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty. Yet the arguments 
for the first supposition seem to preponder- 
ate. This Eustathius was a pupil of A eriust 
and a lover of monkery. Many different 
councils passed their judgment on him, 
some putting him down, and others regard- 
ing him a» a valuable man. He lias been 
accused of instability in his belief; but he 
seems properly to have been a Scmiarian. 
His character is described to us by some 
impartial writers, as being very commenda- 
ble. The synodical epistle of the council of 
Gangra is addressed to the bishops of Arme- 
nia, and censures various faults, which for 
the most part relate to monkish usages : and 
the canons enjoin the opposite of the new 
regulations. The Eustathians so abhorred 
matrimony as to maintain that a married lady, 
though pious, could not be saved if she con- 
tinue to cohabit with her husband. They 
forbid eating flesh, or receiving the holy 
supper from a married priest, on pain of 
forfeiting salvation. They contemned the 
buildings erected for public worship, and 
held their meetings in private. They al- 
lowed a woman to forsake her husband, pa- 
rents their children, and children their pa- 
rents, on pretence of devoting themselves ta 
a stricter mode of life, &g.— &-A/.J 
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those bishops who under Constantms had deserted to the Ariaiis.(40) At 



(40) Rufinus, Hist. Eccles., lib. i., c. 30. 
Socrates^ Hist. Eccles , lib. iii., c. 9. See 
also Tillemontt M^moires pour servir a THis- 
toire de rEglise, tome vil, p. 521 , ed. Paris : 
— [and, above all others, Walch, Historie 
der Ketzcreyen, vol. iii., p. 338-377. From 
him, we shall enlarge the account given by 
Dr. Mosheim. Waen the orthodox party, 
under Comtaniius^ and afler the to them 
adverse result of the council of Aries, found 
themselves in great danger, and were de- 
liberating about requesting the emperor to 
eammon a new council, Lucifer proceeded 
to Rome, and being constituted envoy of the 
Romish bishop Liberius^ he thence repaired 
to the imperial court in Gaul, and obtained 
of the emperor the council of Milan; by 
which however the emperor intended to 
further his own purposes. And as Lujcifer 
was one of those who in that council zeal- 
ously espoused the cause of the orthodox, he 
fell under the emperor's displeasure, and was 
sent among others into banishment. When 
the death of the emperor left him at liberty 
to return from exile, he became involved in 
the Meletian controversy at Antioch, and 
this occasioned his falling out with Eusebitu 
bishop of Vercelli. For he brought forward 
and consecrated the aged Paulmus as bp. 
of Antioch ; which Eusebius greatly disap- 
proved, because, according to the decrees of 
the council held at Alexandria by Athanor 
shUj he with Lucifer were commissioned to 
heal the divisions at Antioch, which were 
now widened still farther by the unwise step 
of Lucifer. The same council bad also de- 
creed that the A nan bishops, and still more 
those who had only held communion with 
such bishops, might, after acceding to the 
Nicene creed, be received into the church 
and remain in their offices. The refusal of 
Eusebius to approve of his proceedings at 
Antioch, and the mild regulations of the 
Alexandrian council respecting those whom 
Lucifer accounted apostate bishops, which he 
could by no means approve, induced him to 
break off all church communion with such 
as approved those regulations; and thence 
arose the schism which bears his name. 
After this separation he continued to exer- 
cise his functions at Cagliari for nine years, 
and at last died at an advanced age.— Sckl. 
See, for account of his writings, note, p. 867. 

The following more full account of the 
Meletian controversy at Antioch, is given by 
Schlegel from Dr. Waleh'a Hist, der Ketzer- 
even. — After the council of Nice, Eustor 
thius bishop of Antioch very strenuously op- 
posed the progress of Arian doctrines, and 
was therefore deprived of his office, and 



another was elected in his place who was 
more favourable to the A nans, and after him 
succeeded others, ail holdmg Arian senti- 
ments. The last of these yna Eudaxius, 
who was removed to Constantinople on the 
deposition of Macedoniuf bp. of that city, 
(A.D. 360). Meletiu* of Syria, was now 
chosen bishop of Antioch by a council. He 
had before been bishop of Sebaste, and the 
heads of tlie Arian party supposed him to 
hold the Arian sentiments. He at least held 
communion with Arians, and had by his vir- 
tuous life obtained a high reputation. At 
first MeUtius concealed his sentiments, and 
in his public discourses treated only on 
practical subjects. But as one part of hia 
hearers were orthodox, and the other part 
Arians, he did not long leave them in uncer- 
tainty, but acknowledged to them his con- 
viction of the correctness of the Nicene faith. 
This acknowledgment was the source of 
much suffering to Meleaus, The Arians 
resented it very highly, that he should disap- 
point their expectations; and as he would 
not retract, they deprived him of his office 
A.D. 362, by the aid of the emperor Con- 
stantiusj and banished him from tne country. 
MeUtius now left Antioch and went to his 
native city Melitene. In his place, Euzoium 
one of the oldest friends of Arius, was ap- 
pointed. Bat the orthodox, who would not 
acknowledge him as a bishop, now wholly 
ceased to worship with the Arians, which 
they had done up to this time. Thus there 
were now three parties at Antioch. The 
Arians who acknowledged Euzoius for their 
bishop ; the EustathiafiSj who, ever since the 
deposition of Eustathius (A.D. 327), whom 
they regarded as the legitimate bishop of 
Antioch, had ceased to worship with the 
Arians, and held their separate meetings 
without making disturbance ; and the Jlf<£- 
tiATUf who were the majority, and who ac- 
knowledged MeUtius for the legitimate bish- 
op. The Meletiana were willing to unite 
with the Enstathiana, on condition that thcr 
would look upon MeUtius as themselves did. 
But the Eustathians refused to do so, and 
would not acknowledge the Meletians for 
brethren, because they considered both them 
and their bishop as not pure enough from the 
Arian infection. Athanasius^ Eusebius of 
Vercelli, and Luciftr attempted to reconcile 
these divisions. Lucifer ailerwards (A.D. 
362) consecrated a new bishop of Antioch : 
whom however the Eustathians only would 
receive. MeUtius now came back to Anti- 
och ; and thus there were two orthodox bish- 
ops of Antioch, Paulinus (the Eustathian 
bishop), and MeUtius; and the difficultiea 
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least this is certain, that the little company of his followers, or the Lucife- 
rianSf would have no intercourse with the bishops who joined themselves 
to the Arian sect, nor with those who had absolved these bishops after con- 
fessing their fault ; and thus they renounced the whole church. (41) They 
are likewise reported to have held erroneous sentiments respecting the hu- 
man soul, viewing it as generated from the bodies of the parents, or as 
transfused by the parents into their children. (42) 

§ 21. About the same time, or not much after, AeritiSy a presbyter, 
monk, and Semiarian, rent Armenia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, by opinions 
wide of those commonly received, and thus founded a sect. First he main- 
tained that (jure divino), by divine appointment, there was no difierence 
between bishops and presbyters. Yet it is not very clear, how far he 
carried this sentiment, though it is certain that it was very pleasing to many, 
who were disgusted with the pride and arrogance of the bishops of that 
age. In the next place, Aerius disapproved of prayers for the dead, the 
stated fasts, the celebration of Easter, and other things which most persons 
regarded as the very soul of religion.(43) He seems to have aimed to re- 
were increased rather than settled by the stored. FUananus was acknowledged by 



procedure of Lvcifcr. The foreiffn bishops 
took part in this controversy. Athanasius 
looked on Paulimts as the most orthodox, 
and therefore he and the ereater part of the 
West, with the Island of Cyprus, took the 
side of Paulimu. The eastern bishops were 
on the side of Meledus ; who was exiled by 
the emperor Valens, but returned after that 
emperor's death, and suddenly died, (A.D. 
881). The Greek and the Latin churches 
enrolled him among the saints, after his 
death. As respects the Latin church, this 
was a very extraordinary transaction. Mc' 
IcHus died entirely out of communion with 
the Romish see; and yet he is numbered 
among their saints ! Either the pope then 
must be not infallible, or the Romish church 
worships as saints, persons who, according 
to her own principles, are unworthy of wor- 
ship. The death of Melctiua did not restore 
peace at Antioch. The Mdetians^ instead 
of acknowledging Patdimis for a legitimate 
bishop, elected FicmianvA^ an orthodox and 
irreproachable character, for a successor to 
Mtletiun. This Flaviantu was supported 
by the bishops of Syria, Palestine, Phoeni- 
eia, Cappadocia, Galatia, the lesser Asia, 
and Thrace ; on the side of Paulinus were 



the foreign bishops as the bishop of AntioclL 
Yet there remained a little handful of Eu- 
stalhiansj who did not unite with the general 
church till Flamanus was succeeded by other 
bishops. See Walch, Ketzerhisiorie, vol. 
iv., p. 410-602.— ScA/.] 

(41) See the petition addressed to Theo- 
dosius by Marcellinus and Faustimu, two 
Luciferians ; in the Works of Is. Sirmond^ 
tom. ii., p. 229, &c. 

(42) see Augustine, de H«res., c. 8) ; 
and on that passage. Lamb. DaTiaeus, p. 346. 
[This account is very uncertain ; and Au- 
gustine himself does not state it as a matter 
of certainty. See Walchj 1. c , p. 368. — 
Schl.] 

(43) Epiphanius, Haeres. Ixxv., p. 906, 
&c. Augustine, de Haeres., c. 63, and 
some others. [The last is not a witness of 
much weight. He had no acquaintance with 
the Aerians, but took one parj of his state- 
ment from EpiphaniuSy (ubi supra), and the 
other from Philastrius, de Haeres., c. 72, p. 
140. Epiphanius had it in his power to get, 
and did get, better information respecting 
the Oriental controversies than Philastrius 
could. The latter speaks of Aerius, as of 
one unknown to him ; the former, as of one 



the bishops of Rome and Italy, and of Eg}'pt whose history he well knew, and who was 



and Arabia, who wished for the deposition of 
Flavianus. Paulinus died (in 389); but 
instead of giving peace to the church, in- 
fluenced probably by a fanatical obstinacy, 
he before his death consecrated over his lit- 
tle party one Etagrius as his successor. 
Soon after, (A.D. 393), Evagrius died : but 
the disunion still continued. Finally, through 
the prudence and the pacific temper of 
Ckrysostomy peace and ecclesiastical com 



then alive. Epiphanius knew the Eiicra- 
Hies very well, and he distingtnshes them 
from the Aerians ; but Philastrius confounds 
them. A'irius was a native of Pontus, or 
of the lesser Armenia, an eloi^uent man, and 
a friend of the well-known Semiarian Eusla- 
thius, afterwards bishop of Sebaste, with 
whom he lived at the same time among 
the monks. The elevation of Eustalhius to 
the see of Sebaste, first awakened envy in 



munion between the two parties were re- Aerius, he having himself bspire d after that 
Vol. I. — M m 
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duce religion to its primitive simplicity, a design which in itself considered 
was laudable, though in the motives and the mode of proceeding there were 
perhaps some things censurable. 

§ 22. There were various persons of this sort in the fourth century, who 
were disgusted with the progress of superstition and of errors respect- 
ing the true nature of religion, and who opposed the general current ; but 
the only fruit of their labour, was, that they were branded with infamy. 
Eminent among them was Joviniaiif an Italian monk, who taught first at 
Rome and then at Milan, near the close of the century, and persuaded 
many, that all persons whatsoever, if they keep the vows they make to 
Christ in baptism and live godly lives, have an equal title to the rewards 
of heaven ; and consequently, that those who spend their lives in celibacy 
or macerate their bodies by fasting, are no more acceptable to God, than 
those who live in wedlock, and nourish their bodies with moderation and 
sobriety. These sentiments were first condemned by the church of Rome, 
and then by Ambrose in a council held at Milan in the year 390.(44) The 
emperor Hanorius enacted penal laws against persons holding such senti- 
ments, and Jovinian he banished to the island Boa.(45) Jovinian pub- 



promoiion. To allay that feeling, Eiistathi* 
us made his friend a presbyter, and commit- 
ted to his care the superintendence of a 
house for the reception of strangers. But 
the good understanding between them was 
of short continuance. A'erius could be re- 
strained by nothing from his restless conduct 
towards his bishop, whom he accused of av- 
arice and misappropriation of the funds for 
the poor. At last they came to a breach. 
Airiiis abandoned his office and his hospi- 
tal, and acquired many adherents ; who how- 
ever nowhere found indulgence, as the dispo- 
sition to persecute was then almost universal 
among the clergy. Acn^is maintained, that 
in the times of the apostles, there was no 
difference between a bishop and a presbyter ; 
and this he solidly proved from passages in 
Paul. He was not disposed to abolish the 
human rights of bishops, but only to rescue 
the presbyters from episcopal oppression in 
the exercise of their legitimate functions. 
He held the prayers and the alms of the liv- 
ing for the dead, to be useless and danger- 
ous ; and discarded the regular, prescribed 
Christian fasts on certain days. The festival 
of Easter be did not wholly discard, as it is 
commonly supposed, but only the ceremony 
of slaying a Iamb at Easter, which according 
to ancient custom was practised by some 
Christians. This appears from the argument 
by which he supported his opinion. For he 
says : " Christians should keep no Passover, 
because Paul declares Christy slain for us, 
to be oar Paschal LamhV This reasoning 
would be insipid, if Arnus propo-icd l)y it 
to put down altogether the whole festival of 
Ea«t«*r. Ainus was therefore in the r^l.t, 
and hi'* o.ipo.S'Ts m liio wroncr Only his 
oUstiqacy iu pushii);^ n^atiors lo u 6chis:u, is 



blameable. See the younger WcdcK, His- 
toric der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 321-338. 
—Schl] 

(44) ffieronymust in Jovinianura, 0pp., 
torn. ii. Augustine, de Haeres., c. 82. Am- 
brose, Ep. vi., <Stc. [Jovinian lived at Rome, 
when he advanced the doctrines which were 
so strenuously opposed. Yet it is uncertain, 
whether Rome or Milan was his native place. 
He was not unlearned, and he lived a single 
life. To the preceding doctrines of JoviTir 
tan, the following may be added. That 
Mary ceased to be a virgin by bringing forth 
Christ, which some denied : — that the de- 
grees of future blessedness do not depend on 
the mcritoriousness of our good works ; — 
and that a truly converted Christian, so long 
as he is such, can not sin wilfully, but will 
so resist the temptations of the devil as not 
to be overcome by him. For these doctrine*, 
Jovinian was accused by some Christians at 
Rome before Siricius the Roman bishop. 
A council was assembled by Siricius, by 
which Jovinian was condemned and excom- 
municated. He then retired with his friends 
to Milan. There they were condemned by 
a council which Ambrose assembled. By 
such persecution, the party was soon crash- 
ed. See WalcK Historic der Ketzereyen, 
vol. iii., p. 635-682.— ScW.] 

(45) Codex Theodosianus, tom. iii., p. 
218. tom. vi., p. 193— [This law is dated 
in the year 412. But according to the rep- 
resentation of Jerome, Jovinian must, in the 
year 406, have been dead some considerable 
time. The law therefore must either have 
been aimed again»t al:oTethcr a different 
poixoii — and there appear in it no tract's ol 
the conpla«nt.8 bro i«jht a'.'ains' Jwi-rai or 
the date ofil must hucr^oaLOJs, a.s was con- 
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lished his opinions in a book, against which Jerome in the following cen- 
tury wrote a most bitter and abusive treatise, which is still extant. 

§ 23. Of all the religious controversies [among the orthodox], those 
concerning Ori^en made the greatest noise and continued the longest* 
Though Origen had long been accused of many errors, yet hitherto most 
Christians had regarded his name with veneration. But now the Arians, 
cunningly looking on every side for support, maintained that this great man 
had been of their party. Some believed them, and therefore indulged the 
same hatred towards Origen^ as towards the Arians, Yet some of the 
most eminent and best informed men resisted the charge, and strove to 
vindicate the reputation of their master against these aspersions. Among 
these Eusebitis, bishop of CsBsarea, stood pre-eminent, in consequence of 
his written Apology for Origen. And I believe, this storm raised against 
the honour of a man to whom the whole Christian world paid respect, 
would have soon subsided, if new commotions had not arisen, which pro- 
ceeded from another source. 

§ 24. All the monks, and especially those of Egypt, were enthusiastic 
admirers of Origen; and they spared no pains to disseminate everywhere 
the opinions which they imbibed from him. Yet they could not persuade 
all to believe that those opinions were sound and correct. Hence first ap. 
peared a kind of smothered disagreement respecting the character of Ori- 
gen's doctrines, which advanced gradually till it became an open flame. 
Among many others, John the bishop of Jerusalem was in favour of Ori- 
gen ; and as Epiphanius and Jerome were from other causes hostile to 
John, they endeavoured to excite odium against him on this ground. He 
defended himself in such a way, as to protect the reputation of Origen^ and 
at the same time to have the whole swarm of monks and innumerable oth- 
ers on his side* From this beginning, arose those vehement contests re- 
specting the doctrines of Origen, which pervaded both the East and the 
West. In the West they were fomented especially by Rufinus, a presby- 
ter of Aquiieia, who translated some of OrigerCs books into Latin, and who 
showed not obscurely that he was pleased with the sentiments those books 
contained. (46) He therefore now incurred the implacable wrath of Je- 
rome, But at length, Rufinus being dead, and men of high reputation in 
the West opposing the progress of Origenism both by their influence and 
their writings, these commotions seemed to subside in the West. 

§ 25. In the East, far greater troubles came upon the church on ac- 
count of Origenism. Theophilns bishop of Alexandria, who was for vari- 
ous reasons hostile to some of the monks of Scetys and Nitria, taxed them 
with their Origenism, and ordered them to throw away the books of Ori- 
gen, The monks resisted his command, alleging sometimes that the objec- 

jectoied by TUUmant, tome x., p. 229, 763. About the year 404, Vigilantitts, a preslw- 

See Walchf Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. ter of Barcelona, appeared a still more fa> 

iii., p. 664, dec. — Sehl. Jomnian was con- mous reformer. See below, cent, v , pt. ii., 

demned at Rome and Milan, about the year cb. iii., ^.14, p. 348, and Gieseler's Tezt- 

^68, and with him these eighl persons, Aux- book, tr. by Cunningham, vol. i., p. 310.— 

entfus, Genialitf Germinatorj Felix^ Proti- Tr.] 

mu, Marlianiu,Januaritt9,a.ndIngeni(mu. (46) See especially, Jusi, FontamnuM^ 

About the year 396, SarmaHo and Barhati- Historia litteraria Aquileiens , lib. iv., c. 8, 

mtus^ two monks of Milan, advanced similar dec, p. 177, (kc, where he gives an elabo- 

doctrines at Vercellae, {Amtrotey Ep. 63, rate histoiy of Rufauu. 
{4. 82, «1. 26], ad Vercellensem ecclesiam). 
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lionable passages in the writings of that holy man were interpolations of 
the heretics, and sometimes that it was improper to condemn the whole 
together on account of a few censurable passages. Theophilus therefore, 
after condemning the Origenists in a council assembled at Alexandria, in 
the year 399, employed military force to drive the monks from the mount- 
ains of Nitria. They fled first to Jerusalem, and thence removed to Scy- 
thopolis ; but finding themselves insecure there likewise, they set sail for 
Constantinople, intending to lay their cause before the imperial court.(47) 
The remainder of their history belongs to the next century. But it is 
proper to remark, that those who are denominated Origenists in the wri- 
tings of this age, were not all of one character. For this ambiguous term 
sometimes denotes merely a person who was friendly to OrigeUf one who 
looked upon his books as corrupted, and did not defend the errors of which 
he was accused ; but at other times it designates persons, who admitted 
that Origen taught all that he was charged with teaching, and who reso- 
lutely defended his opinions. Of this latter class were many of the monks. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF CEREMONIES A^'I> RITES. 

V i, 2. Ceremonies maltiplied. — ^ 3. Form of Public Worship. — i 4. Some "Pasia of u 
changed. — ^ 5. Festal Days. — ^ 6. Fasts. — ^ 7. Administration of Baptism,^-^ 8. and 
of the liOrd'i Supper. 

§ 1. While the fostering care of the emperors sought to advance the 
Christian religion, the indiscreet piety of the bishops obscured its true na- 
ture and depressed its energies, by the multiplication of rites and ceremo*- 
nies. The observation of Augustine is well known, That the yoke once 
laid upon the Jews was more supportable, than that laid on many Christians 
in his age.(l) For the Christian bishops introduced, with but slight al- 
terations, into the Christian worship, those rites and institutions by which 
formerly the Greeks, Romans, and other nations had manifested their piety 
and reverence towards their imaginary deities ; supposing that the people 
would more readily embrace Christianity, if they saw that the rites handed 
down to them from their fathers still existed unchanged among the Chris- 
tians, and perceived that Christ and the martyrs were worshipped in the 
same manner, as formerly their gods were. There was, of course, little 
difference, in these times, between the public worship of the Christians 
and that of the Greeks and Romans. In both alike there were splendid 

(47) See Peier Dan. Hiut, Origoniana, troversy is giten by the senior Waleh, Wm- 

lib. ii., cap. 4, p. 196, ^. Ludov. Doucin, toria Ecdes. N .T., p. 1042, 6bc.-^Sckt. 

Histoire de rOrieenisme, \iv, iii , p. 95, The history itself, bat without naming an* 

&c. Hieron. a rralOt Diss, yi., in Sulpi- thorities, is given by A, Neander, m hia 

tium Severum de Monachis ob Oiiginis Chiysostomus tind dessen Zeitalter, liter 

somen ex Nitria totaqne Aegypto pulsis, p. Band, a. 163, &c. — TV.] 
S78, Veron., 1741, fol. These writers cite (1) iiv^^ftne, Epist. 119,ad Janoariniiw 

the ancient authorities ; but they make some according to the ancient diviaion. 
[The literary history of this con- 
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robeS) mitres, tiaras, wax tapers, crosiers,(2) processions, lustrations, 
images, golden and silver vases, and numberless other things. 

§ 2. No sooner had ConstanUne renounced the religion of his ancestors, 
than magnificent temples were everywhere erected, which were adorned 
with pictures and imac^es, and which both in their external and their in. 
ternal form were very similar to the fanes and the temples of the gods.(3) 
These temples were of two kinds. Some were erected at the graves of 
the martyrsy and were called Martyria : the people assembled in these only 
at stated times. Others were intended for the ordinary and common 
meetings for religious worship ; and were afterwards called by the Lat- 
ins TUulu(^) Both were consecrated with great pomp, and with rites 
borrowed in great measure from the ancient pontifical code of the Ro- 
mans. And what is more strange, a great part of religion was supposed 
to consist in the multitude of churches ; and the right of patrorutge, as it 
]s called, was introduced among Christians, for no other reason than to in- 
duce opulent persons to build churches.(5) Thus, in this particular the true 
religion evidently copied afler superstition. For the ancient nations sup- 
posed, that a country or province would be the more prosperous and secure, 
the more temples, fanes, and chapels were there erected to the gods and 
heroes ; because those gods would be ashamed not to show themselves pa- 
trons and defenders of the people who worshipped and honoured them 
with so much zeal. The same sentiment prevailed among the Christians. 
They supposed, the more temples there were dedicated to Christ, to his 
servants and his friends, the more certain they might be of assistance from 
Christ and his friends. For they supposed Grod, Christ, and the inhabi- 
tants of heaven, equally with us wretched mortals, to be delighted and cap- 
tivated with external signs and expressions of respect. 

§ 3. The Christian worship consisted in hymns, prayers, reading the 
holy scriptures, a discourse to the people, and then closed with the cele- 
bration of the Lord's Supper. But these exercises were accompanied with 
various ceremonies, which were better calculated to please the eye than 

(2) [The crosier or bukop^s staff, was ex- the division into the holy of holies, the holy 
actly of the form of the lituusy the chief en- place, and the court ; from which came the 
sign of the ancient augurs. See Cicero, de chancel, the nave, and the porch, {pflfia, 
Divinaiione, I. i., c. 17. — TV.] va^f, and vapi^f ) — Schl.} 

(3) See Ezek. Spanheim, Preuves sur lea (4) Joh, Mabillon, Museum Italic, tom. 
Cesars de Jnlien. p. 47 ; but especially, ii., in Comment, ad ordin. Roman., p. xvi., 
Peter le Brun, Explication litterale et histor. &c. [The Tittdi, of the middle ages, were 
dea ceremonies de la Messe, tome ii., p. 101, properly the parish churches, under the care 
6lc. For a description of such a temple, of presbyters, who derived their titles from 
■ee Eusebius, de Vita Constantini Magni, their respective churches. See Jhi Cange, 
1. iii., c. 35, &c. Plates representing their Glossarium media et infims Latinitatis, 
interior form, are given by Wm. Beveridge, voce Titulus. — TV.] 

Adnotatt. ad Pandectas Canonum, tom. ii., (5) Jtist. Henn. 'Boehmer, Jus Ecclea. 

&70, and by Fred. Spanheim, Institutt. Protestant., tom. iii., p. 466, <Scc. Biblio- 

ist. Eccles., in his 0pp., tom. i., p. 860. thequeItaHque,tomev.,p. 166, dec. [Who- 

Some parts of the Christian temples were ever erected to any god either a larger or a 

after the pattern of the Jewish temple. See smaller temple, had the right of designating 

Camp. VitringOy de Synagoga veteri, lib. iii., the priests and attendants on the altar who 

p. 466. [Some of these temples were new should officiate there. And whoever erected 

Dntidings erected by the emperors ; others a Christian temple, possessed the same right 

were i>agan temples transmuted to Christian in regard to those who should minister there. 

churcoes. See Codex Theodos., lib. ix., This induced many persons to build churches, 

tit. xrii., leg. 2,* and Jerome, Chronicon, — Schl.] 
ann. 332. From the Jews was borrowed. 
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to excite true devotion. (6) But a4I congregations did not, by any meaii% 
follow one and the same rule or form. Each individual bishop according to 
his own views, and as the circumstances of times, places, and persons 
suggested, prescribed to his own flock such a form of pubUc worship as 
he judged best. Hence that variety of liturgies, which were in use be- 
fore the Roman pontiff arrogated to himself supreme power in religious 
matters, and persuaded people that they ought to copy after the principal 
church, the common mother of them all, as well in doctrine as in their 
modes of worship. 

§ 4. It would be tedious to go over all the parts of public worship ; I 
will therefore content myself with a few observations. The prayers lost 
much of their primitive simplicity and dignity, and became turgid and 
bombastic. Among tlic public hymns, the Psalms of David were now re- 
ceived. (7) The public discourses, among the Greeks especially, were 
formed according to the rules for civil eloquence, and were better adapted 
to call forth the admiration of the rude multitude who love display, than to 
amend the heart. And that no folly and no senseless custom might be omit 
ted in their public assemblies, the people were allowed to applaud their ora 
tors, as had been practised in the forums and theatres ; nay they were in 
structed both to applaud and to clap the preachers.(8) Who would suppose, 
that men professing to despise vainglory, and who were appointed to show 
to others the emptiness of all human things, would become so senseless ? 

§ 5. The first day of the week, (on which Christians were accustomed 
to meet for the worship of God,) ConstanUne required by a special law, to be 
observed more sacredly than before. (9) In most congregations of Chris- 
tians, five annual festivals were observed ; namely, in remembrance of the 
Saviour's hirth, of his sufferings and death for the sins of men, of his resur^ 
rectioHf of his ascension to heaven, and of the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon his ministers. Of these festivals, that of the fourteen days sacred to the 
memory of Chrisfs return to life, was observed with much more ceremony 



(6) The form of public worship, or the 
liturgy of this age, may be very well learned 
in general from Cyril o( Jerusalem, Catcche- 
tit xxii. ; and from the Apostolic CansiitU' 
tions, which are falsely ascribed to Clemens 
Roman. These writers are explained and 
interpreted by Peter le Brun^ Explication 
litterale et historique de la Messe, torn, ii., 
p. 53, &c., which is a very learned work. 
[See also Dr. ErnestVs Antimurator., p. 13| 
&,c.~Srhl] 

(7) Beausohre, Histoire du Manicheisme, 
torn, ii., p. 614, &c. [They were sung in 
course, or in their order. Joh. Cassianvs^ 
Institut., lib. ii., c. 2, 4, lib. iii., c. 3. Yet 
for the public worship on ceruin occasions, 
particular Psalms were appointed ; {Augus- 
tine on Ps. xxi.) ; and it lay with the bishop 
to designate what Psalms he would have 
sung. Atkanatius, Apolog. ii. Augustine 
on Ps. cxxxviii. — ScA/.] 

(8) Fran. Bcmh. Ferrarius, de veterum 
acclamationibus et plausu, p. 66. 

(9) Ja. Goihofred, Notes to the Codex 



Theodos., torn, i., p. 135. [See Eusehius, 
de Vita Constantini, lib., iv., c. 18, 19, 30, 
23. Sozomeny Hist. Eccles., 1. i., c. 8. 
The principal law^ of Constantine and his 
successors, in regard to the Lord's day and 
the other festivals, are collected in the Co- 
dex Jusiinianus, lib. iii., tit. zii., leg. 1-11. 
The Lord's day and the other festivals were 
placed on the same level. On them all, the 
courts of justice and the public offices were 
to be closed, except in certain urgent cases. 
Constantine^ in the year 321, required the 
inhabitants of cities and all mechanics to 
suspend their business on the Lord's day ; 
but he allowed such as resided in the coun- 
try, full liberty to pursue their agricultnie, 
because it was supposed necessary for them 
to sow their fields and prop their vines whoa 
the weather and the season best suited. The 
emperor Lea, however, in the year 469, 
thought agriculture required no exception ; 
and therefore he included fanners under the 
same prohibition with mechanics. See Imp. 
Leonis Novellae Constitut. 64.— 7r.] 
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than the re8t.(10) The Oriental Christians kept the memorial of the Sa- 
viour's birth and of his baptism, on one and the same day, namely the sixth 
day of January; and this day they called Epiphany. (II) But the occi. 
dental Christians seem always to have consecrated the 25th of December 
to the memory of the Saviour's birth. For what is reported of the Ro- 
man pontiff Julian L that he transferred the memorial of Christ's birth 
from the 6th of January to the 26th of December,(12) appears to me very 



(10) Gothof red, "^otes on the Codex The- 
odos., torn, i., p. 143. 

(11) See Beausobrey Histoire du Maniche- 
isme, torn, ii., p. 693, d&c. 

(12) See Jos. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. 
Orient. Clement. Vaticana, torn, ii., p. 164. 
Alph. du Vtg notes f Dissert, in the Biblioth. 
German., torn, ii., p. 29. [Additional re- 
marks on the origin of the festivals. — The 
first Christians, being chiefly Jews who were 
accustomed to assemble at Jerusalem on the 
great festivals, found it advantageous after 
their conversion to continue to meet in that 
city on the two great feasts of the Passover 
and Pentecost. While thus assembled at 
Jerusalem, they would naturally recognise 
with thrilling emotions the recurring anni- 
versaries of their Lord's crucifixion, resur- 
reciion from the dead, ascension to heaven, 
and sending down the H. Spirit upon them 
on the day of Pentecost. All these dnys 
occurred during the Jewish feasts of the 
Passover and Pentecost, or in the interval 
between them ; and they answer to the fes- 
tivals of Good Friday^ Easter Sunday, As- 
cension Day, and Whitsuntide. These four 
days having been observed from the earliest 
times with peculiar interest, were at length 
considered as Christian festivals which apos- 
tohc usage had introduced, and they were 
accordingly sanctioned by the authority of 
general councils. And St. Augustine (Ep. 
64, al. 118, c. i.) mentions them as the only 
festivals which were regarded, in his times, 
as having such an origin and such a sanction. 
He admits, indeed, that the Chnsliand of his 
age observed also Christmas or the day of 
Christ's nativity as a festival, but he consid- 
ers it as of later origin, and less sacred than 
the four above mentioned. {Augustine, Ep. 
55, al. 119, c. i.) As Augustine represents 
Christmas as neither derived from apostolic 
usage nor sanctioned by any general council, 
Adr, Baillet very candidly says, (Vies des 
Saints, t. iii., p. 298), there can be no rea- 
sonabte doubt, thai it had its rise after the 
council of Nice. Such a conclusion is the 
more probable from the omission of the An- 
tenicene fathers to speak of any such festival 
in the church, and from their great indiffer- 
ence about ascertaining the day of the Sa- 
viour^s birth. The following passage from 
Clemens Alex., (Stromata, 1. i., p. 340, al. 



249), is almost the only genuine passage of 
an Antenicene writer, which can be suppo- 
sed to allude at all to such a festival ; and 
as it states the different, conjectures in that 
age respecting the day of Christ's birth, and 
manifests the indifference with which even 
the learned treated the subject, the passage 
is worth repeating entire. Clement had just 
given a list of all the Roman emperors till 
the death of Commodus, A.D. 192, and had 
stated in what years of certain emperors the 
Saviour was either born, or baptized, or cru- 
cified. He then says : '' There are some 
who over curiously (irepLepyorepov) assign 
not only the year, but also the day of our 
Saviour's nativity, which they say was in the 
28th year of Augustus, on the (25th of Pa- 
chon) 20th of May. And the followers of 
Basilides observe also the day of his baptism 
as a festival, spending the whole previous 
night in reading ; and they say, it was in the 
16th year of Tiberius Caesar, on the (15th of 
Tybi) 10th of January ; but some say it 
was on the ( 1 1 th) 6th of that month. Amons 
those who nicely calculate the time of his 
passion, some say it was in the 16th year of 
Tiberius Cesar, the (25th of Phamenoth) 
22d of March; others say, the (25th of 
Pharmuthi) 21st of April ; and others, that 
it was on the (19th of Pharmuthi) 15th of 
April, that the Saviour suffered. Nay, some 
of them say that he was born in {Pharmuthi) 
April, the (24th or 25lh) 20/A or 2\st day." 
— After the establishment of Christianity by 
Constantine, and among the new institutions 
which were intended for the benefit of the 
church, we seem authorized to place the 
commemoration of Christ's advent. This the 
Oriental Christians generally assigned to the 
6th of January, on which day they supposed 
both the birth and the baptism of Christ oc- 
curred, and in reference to both they called 
it Epiphany. But the western Christians 
observed the 25th of December as their festi- 
val of the nativity. According to an epistle 
of John, abp. of Nice, (in the Auctar. Bibl. 
Patr., ed. Uombefis, t. ii., p. 297), and an 
anonymous writer cited by Cotelerius, (ad 
Constltnt. Apostol, v., 13), it was JuKan L 
(bp. of Rome A.D. 337-352) who first as- 
certained this to be the right day: and 
though this authority is not the best, yet it 
is generally admitted that the designation of 
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questionable. The unlucky success of the age in finding the dead bodies 
of certain holy men, increased immensely the commemoration of martyrs* 
Devout men would have readily consented to the multiplication of festivals, 
if the time that Christians consumed in them had been employed to ad- 
vance them in true holiness. But the majority spent the time rather in 
idleness, and dissipation, and other vices, than in the worship of God. It 
is well known, among other things, what opportunities of sinning were of- 
fered to the licentious by the Vigils, as they were called, of Easter and 
Whitsuntide, [or the nocturnal meetings, held on the nights preceding the 
Paschal and Pentecostal festivals.] 

§ 6. It was believed that nothing scarcely was more effectual, to repel 
the assaults of evil spirits and to placate the Deity, than fasting. Hence 
it is easy to discover, why the rulers of the church ordained fasts by ex- 
press laws, and commanded as a necessary duty, what was before left at 
discretion. The Quadragesimal [or Lent] fast, as it was called, was con- 
sidered more sacred than all the rest ; though it was not as yet fixed to a 
determinate number of days. (13) But it should be remembered, that the 

the 25(h of December for the festival, was of the follies and censurable practices which 

prevailed in the pagan festivals of the same 
season, such as adorning the churches fan- 
tastically, mingling puppet-shows and dramss 
with worship, universal feasting and mem- 
making, Christmas visits and salutations, 
Christmas presents and jocularity, and 
Christmas revelry and drunkenness. For 
from the days of Augustine and Chrysostom 
down to our own times, we find many de- 
vout persons deprecating the heathenish 
manner in which the festival was kept, and 
labouring to give it a more Christian charac- 
ter. The Christmas holydays, — ^which by a 
law of Theodositu the Gr., (emperor A.D. 
383-395), were to comprise 14 days, os the 
seven days before Christmas and the seven 
days after, (Codex Justinian., lib. iii., tit. zii., 
log- 2), — have borne so close a resemblance, 
wherever they have been observed, to the 
Roman Saturnalia, Sigillaria, <&c., and to 
the Juel feast of the ancient Goths, as to af- 
ford strong presumption of an unhappy alli- 
ance between them frotn the first. — (See 
Adr. Baillet, Vies des Saints, Dec. 25, torn, 
iii., p. 295, &c. G, B. EiMenarhmid, Gcs- 
chichte der Sonn-und Festage, Lips., 1793, 
p. 99, &c. R. H(»pimaiL, de Orig. Fester. 
Christ., ed. 1684, p. 168, 6lc. A . Ncander^ 
Kirchengesch., vol. i..pt. ii., p. 527, &;c., and 
his Chrysostomus und dessen Zcitaher, vol. 
i., p. 236, &c , 259, <Stc., 288, &c. M. 
Schroeckhj Kirchengesch., vol. x., p. 340, 
&c. J. Bingham, Origines Ecclesiast.^ 
book XX., ch. iv.) — !ZV.] 

(13) Joh. DaitUy de Jejuniis et Quadra- 
gesima, lib. iv. [The Quadragesimal fast 
was at first of only 40 hours ; afterwards, it 
was extended to several days, and even 
weeks ; and at last settled at 36 days. In 
the Oriental churches, Lent commenced with 



first made about the middle of the fourth 
century. Afterwards the Oriental churches 
gradually came into the Roman custom, and 
most of them before the end of the century. 
And on the other hand, the western churcn- 
es adopted the Oriental Epiphany, on the 
6th of January, as the proper festival of 
Christ's baptism. The motives which led 
the western churches to place the festival of 
the nativity on the 25th of December, are 
not clearly ascertained. Some among the 
Catholics, (e. g., John Harduin), and nuiny 
amonff the Protestants, (eg., Hotpiniany Jo- 
blonski, Eisenschmid, Giesder^ &c.), think 
that day was chosen, because it was the day 
on which the Romans celebrated their festi- 
val of nalalis tolis invicti, or of the sun's 
passing the southern solstice and beginning 
to return northward — a fit emblem of the ap- 
proach of the Sun of Righteousness to mor- 
tals; (see the orations of Auf^utline and 
Chrysostom on the nativity of (Jhrist) : and 
because the establishment of a Christian fes- 
tival of several days, at that season of the 
year, might supplant the Saturnalia and oth- 
er corrupting festivals of the pagans. But 
other reasons may be stated. As the true 
day of the nativity was then unknown, and 
as divers hypothetical arguments were ad- 
vanced which led to different conclusions, 
there were doubtless many persons in that 
age, as there are in this, who believed that 
the 25th of December was the most probable 
day. And all might have felt it desirable, to 
have a Christian festival at some other sea- 
son of the year, than the 50 or 60 days next 
after the vernal equinox, into which ail the 
older festivals were clustered. — From the 
first institution of this festival, the western 
nations seem to have txanafernd to it many 
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hsts of this age differed much from those observed by Christians in 
preceding ages. Anciently, those who undertook to observe a fast, ab- 
stained altogether from food and drink ; in this age, many deemed it suf. 
ficient merely to omit the use of flesh and wine :(14) and this sentiment 
afterwards became universal among the Latins. 

§ 7. For the more convenient administration of baptism^ sacred fonts 
or baptisteria(l5i) were erected in the porches of the temples. This sa- 
cred rite was always administered, except in cases of necessity when the 
rule was dispensed with, on the vigils of Easter and Whitsuntide, accom- 
panied with lighted wax candles, and by the bishop, or by the presbyters 
whom the bp. commissioned for that purpose. In some places, salt, a 
symbol of purity and wisdom, was put into the mouth of the baptized ; 
and everywhere, a double anointing was used, the first before and the other 
after the baptism. After being baptized, the persons appeared clad in 
white gowns during seven days. The other rites, which were either of 
temporary duration, or confined to certain countries, are here omitted. 

§ 8. The instruction and discipline of the catechumens were the same 
in this century as the preceding. That the Lord's Supper was adminis- 
tered twice or three times a week, (though in some places only on Sunday), 
to all who assembled for the worship of God, appears from innumerable 
testimonies. It was also administered at the sepulchres of the martyrs, 
and at fiinerals ; whence arose, afterwards, the masses in honour of the 
saints, and for the dead. The bread and wine were now everywhere ele- 
vated, before distribution, so that they might be seen by the people, and be 
viewed with reverence ; and hence arose, not long after, the adoration of 
the symbols. Neither catechumens^ nor penitents^ nor those who were sup- 
posed to be under the power of evil spirits, were allowed to be present at 
this -sacred ordinance ; nor did the sacred orators, in their public discour- 
ses, venture to speak openly and plainly concerning the true nature of it. 
The origin of this custom was not very honourable, as has been stated be- 
fore ; yet many offer an honourable excuse for it, by saying, that this con- 
cealment might awaken eagerness in the catechumens to penetrate early 
into these mysteries 



the seyonth week before Easter, because 
two days in each week they suspended the 
fast ; but in the western churches, it com- 
menced with the sixth week, because they 
fasted on the Sundays. Finally, Gregory the 
Great, in the sixth century, or as others say, 
Gregory II. in the eighth century, added 
four days more to this fast, so as to make it 
full 40 days. In the fourth century, however, 
the Lent fast was in a degree optional ; and 
the people were exhorted with entreaties to 
its observance. See BaumgarUn't Eriaut. 
der Christ. Alterthiimer, p. 329, dec. — Schl.] 
Vol. L— N n 



(14) See Joh. BarbeyraCf de la Morale 
des Peres, p. 250, &c. 

(15) [The Baptisteries were properly 
buildings adjacent to the churches, in which 
the catechumens were instructed, and where 
were a sort of cisterns, into which water was 
let at the time of baptism, and in which the 
candidates were baptized by immersion. See 
Baumgarten^s Eriauterung der christlichen 
Alterthiimer, p. 388.— 5cA/. See also Rch. 
Robertson^s History of Baptism, ch. 12, p. 
67-73, cd. Benedict, 1817.— Tr.} 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OP THE HERESIES. 

^ 1. Remains of the former Sects. — ^ 2, 3. Origin of the Donatist Controversy. — ^ 4. 
History of the Donatists. — ^ 5, 6. Origin of the Circumcelliones. — ^ 7. State of the 
Donatists under the Emperors Julian and Gratian. — ^ 8. Their principal Crime.— ^ 9. 
The Doctrine of this Age concerning the sacred Trinity. — ^ 10. The Kise of Arianism. 
— ^ II. lu Progress. — ^ 12. The Nicene Council.—-^ 13. History of Arianism after 
that Council,— 4 1^- under the Sons of Constantino, — ^ 15. under Julian, Jovian, 6lc. 
— ^ 16. Sects among the Arians. — ^ 17. Heresy of Apcdiinaris. — ^ 18. Marcellus of 
Ancyra. — ^ 19. Heresy of Photinus.— -^ 20. That of Macedonius. The Council of Con- 
stantinople. — ^ 21, 22. The Priscillianists.— ^ 23. The minor Sects. Audaeus. — 
^ 24, 25. Messalians, or Euchites. 

§ 1. The seeds and remains of those sects which were conspicuous in 
the preceding centuries, continued in this, especially in the East ; nor did 
they cease to make some proselytes, notwithstanding the absurdity of their 
opinions. The Manicluiean sect beyond others, and by its very turpitude, 
ensnared many ; and often, persons of good talents also, as appears by the 
example of Augustine* This wide-spreading pestilence, the most respect- 
able doctors of the age, and among them Augustine when recovered from 
his infatuation, made efforts to arrest ; some indeed with more learning 
and <liscrimination, and others with less, but none of th(Hn without some 
success. But the disease could not be wholly extirpated, either by books 
or by severe laws,(l) but after remaining latent for a time, and when most 
people supposed it extinct, it would bresdc out again with greater violence* 
For the Manichaeans, to avoid the severity of the laws, assumed successively 
various names, as Encratites, ApotacUcSf Saccaphorij Hydroparastites, SoU 
itaries, &c., and under these names, they often lay concealed for a time ; 
but not long, for the vigilance of their enemies would find them out. (2) 

§ 2. But the state had little to fear from these people, whose energies 
were gradually impaired and oppressed in the Roman empire by penal 
laws and persecutions. A much more threatening storm arose in Africa, 
which though small in its commencement, kept both the church and the 
state in commotion for more than a century. Mensurius the bishop of 
Carthage in Africa dying in the year 311, the majority of the people and of 
the clergy elected CacUian the archdeacon to the vacant chair ; and he was 

(1) See in the Codtx T*heodosianus, torn, merated by Dr, Walch, in his Histcrte der 

^., pt. i., ed. Bitter, various and peculiarly Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 808, dec. — Schl.] 
severe laws of the emperors against the-MflH*- (2) See the law of Tkeodosiuti in the Co- 

nichaeans. In the year 373, VaUntinian dex Theodos., torn, vi., p. 184, 136-138. — 

senior forbid their holding meetm^^s, and laid [The popular names assumed by the Mani- 

their preachers under heayy penalties, p. 126. chaeans, were, kyKparlTOL^ Continents^ from 

In the year 381, Theod4)9tuB the Great pro- their condemning marriage ; (utotwctikou set 

noonced them infamous, and deprived them apart or consecrated to God ; ffOKKO^opoif 

of all the rights of citizens, p. 183. See ipearers of sackcloth; vSpoirapacdTai^ pre- 

other laws even more severe than these^ p. senters ofwaier^ from their using water only 

137, 138, 170, <&c. [The writers who con- in the eucharist ; and Solitarii, SolUaries or 

futed the Manichaeans, are vety fully enu- monks. — TV.] 
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consecrated immediately, without waiting for the bishops of NTumidia, by the 
bishops of Africa [Proper, or the province of which Carthage was the capi- 
tal]. The Numidian bishops, who according to custom should have been 
present at the consecration, were highly offended at being excluded from the- 
ceremony ; and therefore, having assembled at Carthage, they summoned 
Cacilian to appear before them. The feelings of these excited bishops were 
still more inflamed, by the efforts of certain presbyters of Cartilage, especially 
of BotrtM and Celesius the competitors of Cacilian ; and by an opulent lady 
named Lucilla, who was unfrien ly to CcRciUan (by whom she had beer 
reproved for her superstition) and who distributed large sums of money 
among those Numidians that they might vigorously oppose the new bishop. 
When therefore Cacilian refused to appear before the tribunal of these 
bishops, they, seventy in number, and headed by Secimdus bishop of Tigi- 
sis, with the approbation of a considerable part of the clergy and people of 
Carthage, pronounced Cacilian unworthy of his office, and created Majo* 
rinus his deacon bishop of Carthage. Hence the Carthaginian church was 
divided into two factions, headed by the two bishops Cacilian and Majo* 
rinus. ^ 

§ 3. The Numidians stated two grounds of their sentence against Co* 
ciUan. (I.) That the principal bishop concerned in his consecration, F«* 
Ux of Aptunga, was a tradiior ; that is, that during the persecution of Di- 
ocletian he had delivered up the sacred books to the magistrates to be 
burned, and therefore that he was an apostate from Christy and of course 
could not impart the Holy Ghost to the new-made bishop. (II.) That 
Cacilian himself when a deacon had been hard-hearted and cruel to the 
witnesses for Christ, or the martyrs, during the Diocletian persecution, 5nd 
had forbidden food to be carried to them in prison. To these two causes 
they added the contumacy of Cacilian, who being summoned to a trial be- 
fore them refused to appear. Among these Numidian bishops, no one was 
more ardent and violent than Donatus the bishop of Casae Nigrae, whence, 
as most writers suppose, the whole party opposed to Cacilian were from 
him called DanaOsts ;- though there arc those who think the name was de- 
rived from another Donatus, whom the Donatists called the Great.{S) In 
a very short time this controversy was diffused over the whole not only of 
Numidia but even of Africa, and most of the cities had two bishops, one ta- 
king sides with Cacilian and the other with Majorinus. 

§ 4. The Donatists having brought this controversy before ConstanHne 
the Great in the year 313, the emperor committed the examination of it to 
Melchiades the Roman bishop, with whom as assessors he joined three 

(3) In the Donatist contests, two persons ceived several names. In the commence- 
of the name of Donatus distinguished them- ment of the schism, they were called (pars 
selves ; the one was a Numidian, and bishop Majorini) the Party of Majorinus. After- 
of Casoit Nigrae ; the other was the second wards they were called Donatians and Do- 
leader of the Donatists, succeeded Majorinus natists ; though they would not allow of this 
as bishop of Carthage^ and on account of his name, which was given them by the orthodox, 
learning and virtues was honoured by his Finally they were called (Montenses) Mount- 
partisans with the title of the Great. The ainterSy (a name which they bore only at 
learned have raised the question, from which Rome, and either because they held their 
of these men did the Donatists derive their meetings in a mountain or because they re- 
name t Arguments of about equal strength sembled the Montanists), also Campitatt 
may be adduced on both sides of this unim- and Ruvitae for Rvpitani^ because they a»- 
poitant question. I should think the name semblea on the plains and among the clefta 
waa derived from both. [The DonatisU re- of the rocA#.]— 5cW.] 
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bishops from Gaul. In this court CaciUan was acquitted of the charges 
alleged against him ; but the allegations against Felix of Aptunga who had 
consecrated him, were not examined. The emperor therefore, in the year 
314, committed the cause of Felix to the separate examination of AeUan 
his proconsul for Africa, by whom Felix was pronounced innocent. But 
the Donatists raised many exceptions against the decisions of MelcJuades 
and AeUofif and especially they objected to the small number of bishops 
who were joined with Mekhiades as judges. They 'said, a formal decision 
of seventy venerable bishops of Numidia, ought undoubtedly to have far 
more weight than a decree of nineteen bishops — ^the number present at 
Rome(4)---and they but partially acquainted with African affairs. To 
quiet these murmurs the emperor, in the year 314, appointed a much larger 
tribunal to meet at Aries, composed of bishops from the provinces of 
Italy, Gaul, Grermany, and Spain. Here again the Donatists lost their 
cause, and appealed to a trial before the emperor himself. He did not re- 
ject the appeal, but in the year 316 examined the cause at Milan, the par- 
ties being present before him. His decision also was against the Dona- 
tists ;(5) and this contumacious party now cast reproaches on the emperor 
himself; and complained that Hosius the bishop of C!orduba, who was the 
friend both of the emperor and of CaciHan^ had corrupted the mind of the 
former to give an unrighteous decision. This moved the emperor's indig- 
nation ; and he now (in the year 316) ordered their temples to be taken 
from them in Africa, and the seditious bishops to be banished, and some of 
them also— perhaps for the licentiousness of their tongues and pens — ^to be 
put to death. Hence arose violent commotions and tumults in Africa, for 
the Donatist party was very numerous and powerful ; and the emperor in 
vain strove to allay these tumults by his envoys. 

6 5. It was unquestionably amid these terrible commotions, that those 
called Circumcellionesip) first ori^nated ; a furious, headlong, sanguinary 



(4) [** The emperor, in his letters to Mel- 
ckiades^ named no more than three prelates, 
▼iz., Maternuiy Rhetieuttt and MarinuSf 
bishops of Cologne, Anton, and Aries, to sit 
with him as jadges of this controversy ; but 
afterwards he ordered seven more to be added 
to the number, and as many as could soon 
and conveniently assemble ; so that they 
were at last nineteen in all.*' — MaeL] 

(5) No proofs could be more clear than 
those afforded by this whole controversy, of 
the emperor's supreme power in matters of 
religion. Indeed, no person in those times 
thought of a single supreme judge over the 
whole church appointed by Christ himself. 
The conventions at Rome and Aries arc com- 
monly called councils; but whoever views 
them impartially will perceive that they were 
not properly councils^ but rather courts held 
by special judges appointed by the emperor, 
or to speak in the language of modem times. 
High Commissions. [To this opinion Dr. 
Walch subscribes, in his Historic der Ket- 
tereyen, vol. iv., p. 343, &.c., where he says : 
" The whole history speaks out plainly, that 
in Mttling this controversy and restoring 



peace the bishop of Rome did nothing, and 
the emperor everything. In the numeroua 
transactions the bishop Mekhiades appears 
only once, and then not as supreme head of 
the church, but merely as the emperor's com- 
missioner charged with the execution of his 
commands. No papal ordinance, no appeal 
to the court of Rome, no dernier decision is 
conceivable here. Of course the eccleaia*- 
tical law of Africa in that age had no article 
respecting the authority of the pope. On 
the contrary, from the commencement till 
the final subjugation of the DoiiatisU, we 
everywhere meet with the emperor, imperial 
trials, imperial comnyssioners, imperial laws, 
imperial punishments, imperial executive of- 
ficers, all in full operation." — ScA/.] 

(6) [They were called Circumcclliones{va- 
granls)^ or by contraction Circellioncs, from 
the (celiac) cottages of the peasants around 
which they hovered, without having any fixed 
residence. They styled themselves Agonis- 
tici {combatants), pretending that they were 
combating and vanquishing the cevil. Dr, 
Walchj loc. cit., p. 157, thinks it csimot be 
proved that the CircumceUiones appeared on 
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set) composed of the peasantry and rustic poptilace, who espousing the 
cause of the Donatists defended it by the force of arms, and roaming 
through the province of Africa filled it with slaughter, rapine and burn- 
ings, and committed the most atrocious crimes against the adverse party. 
This mad throng, which disregarded death and every evil, nay, faced death 
when there was occasion with the greatest alacrity, brought extreme odium 
upon the Donatists : and yet it does not appear from any unexceptionable 
documents, that the Donatist bishops, and especially those possessed of any 
measure of good sense and religion, approved or instigated their pro- 
ceedings. The storm continuing to increase and seeming to threaten a 
civil war, ConstatUine after attempting a reconciliation without effect, at 
the suggestion of the prefects of Africa, repealed the laws against the 
Donatists, [A.D. 821], and gave the African people full liberty to follow 
either of the contending parties at their own option. [The Donatists 
soon became very numerous throughout Africa, in some places they out- 
numbered the Catholics. In the year ^30, one of their councils consisted 
of no less than 270 bishops. See Augustine^ £p. 93.] 

§ 6. After the death of Constantine the Great, his son Constans, to 
whom the African provinces were assigned, in the year 348, sent into 
Africa Macarius and Paulus as his lieutenants, to heal this deplorable 
schism, and to persuade the Donatists to a reconciliation with the orthodox. 
But the chief Donatist bishop Donatusy whom his sect denominated the 
Great, strenuously opposed a reconciliation ; and the other bishops fol- 
lowed his example. The CHrcumceUiones still contended furiously, with 
slaughter and war, in support of the party whose interest they espoused. 
Afler Macarius had vanquished these in battle at Bagnia [or Bagaja], he 
no longer recommended, but commanded peace and reconciliation. A few 
Donatists obeyed ; the majority either fled or were sent into banishment, 
and among them Donatus the Great ; but many suffered the severest pun- 
ishments. In this persecution of the Donatists, which lasted thirteen years, 
many things were done, as the Catholics themselves concede,(7) which no 
upright, impartial, and humane person can easily say were righteous and 
just. And hence the numerous complaints made by the Donatists of the 
cruelty of their adversaries.(8) . 

§ 7. Julian on his accession to the government of the empire in the 
year 862, permitted the Donatists to return to their country and to enjoy 
their former liberty. After their return, they in a short time drew the 
greater part of Africa into their communion.(9) Gralian enacted indeed 

the stage before the time of Constant. — all of it cannot by any means be approved 

8chl.] or justified. 

(7) I win here ffire a quotation from Op- (8) See the Collatio Cartbagin. die! ter- 

tatus of Melevi, whom none will refuse as a tiae, ^ 258, at the end of Optaint^ p. 315. 
witness in this ease, (de Schismate Dona- (9) [When the Donatists returned by the 

tistor., lib. iii., ^ 1, p. 51, ed. Du Pin), permission of Ju/uin, they demanded of the 

** Ab Operariis unitatis" (the imperial legates orthodox the restoration of their churches. 

Macarius and Paulus) ** mnlta quidem as- And as the bitter were not willing to give 

pere gesta sunt. — Fugerunt omnes Epiacopi them up, and as little could be expected from 

cum clericis suis, aliqui sunt mortm : qui the civil authorities, the Donatists felt justi- 

fortiores fueront, eapti et longe relegati '£ed in relying upon their own resources. 



■unt." Through this whole book, OjttatuM The most unhappy proceedings ensued, 

is at much pains to apologize for this seven- which have brought lasting dis^ce upon the 

tr, the blame of which he casts upon the Donatists. Bloodshed, merciless denial of 

IXmatists. Yet he does not dissemble, that the necessariea of life, violation of femaiea, 
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some laws against them, and especially in 877 commanded all their 
temples to be taken from them, and all their assemblies even in the fields 
and private houses to be broken up. (10) But the fury of the CircumceL 
liones who were the soldiery of the Donatists, and the fear of producing 
intestine war, undoubtedly prevented the vigorous execution of these laws : 
for it appears that in the conclusion of this century the Donatist commu- 
nity was so extensive in Africa as to have more than 400 bishops. As 
the century drew to a close however, two things impaired not a little the 
energies of this very flourishing community. The one was a great schism 
m % occasioned by one Mtiximintis ;{ll) which afforded the Catholics great 
advantage in opposing the Donatists. The other was the zeal of AugtisUne, 
who was first a presbyter and then bishop of Hippo. For he assailed them 
most vigorously in sermons, in conferences, by his advice, by his admoni- 
tions, and his activity in conventions ; and being very ardent and en- 
crgetic, he roused against them not only Africa but all Christendom, as 
well as the imperial court.(12) 

§ 8. That the Donatists were* sound in doctrine, their adversaries ad- 
mit ; nor were their lives censurable, if we except the enormities of the 
Circumcellwnes which were detested by the greatest part of the Donatists. 
Their fault was, that they regarded the African church as having fallen 
from the rank and the privileges of a true church, and as being destitute 
of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, in consequence of its adherence to C(Bciliant 
notwithstanding his offences and those of his consecrator, Felix of Ap- 
tunga ; and all other churches also which united and communed with that 
of Africa, they looked upon as defiled and polluted ; and believed that 
themselves alone, on account of the sanctity of their bishops, merited the 
name of the true, pure, and holy church ; and in consequence of these 
opinions, they avoided all communion with other churches in order to 
escape defilement. This error led them to maintain, that the sacred rites 
and administrations of the Christians who disagreed with them were des- 
titute of all efficacy, and not only to rebaptize those who came over to 
them from other societies, but either to exclude from the sacred office or 
to reordain those ministers of religion who joined their community. This 
schismatic pestilence scarcely extended beyond Africa ; for the few small 

in a word, the worst excesses of an oppressed (12) [A full catalogue of the writings of 

party, which after long-continued sufferings Augustine against the Donatists, is given by 

felt itself authorized to take unsparing re- Dr. Walchj Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. iv., 

venge, attended the restoration of the Dona- p. 254, &c., and of his other efforts against 

tists ; and by craft and violence their con- them, an account is given, ibid., p. ISl, &c. 

grec^ations were enlarged. The orthodox We will make here the single remaik, that 

made resistance, and would not tamely suffor it was during these contests Augustine first 

abuse. And hence arose those tumultuous exhibited in his writings that horrid princi- 

scenes, which the magistrates reported to pie, that heretics are to be puniefud vfith 

the court ; and very probably, had Julian temporal punishments and death; — a prin- 

lived a little longer, persecuting laws would ciple wholly inconsistent with Christianity, 

have been issued by the government. See and one which in after ages served as an 

Dr, Wakk, Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. excuse for inhuman cruelties. Only read 

iv., p. 175.— ScA/.] Augustine's 48th Epistle, ad Vincent., and 

(10) [Codex Tbeodos., 1. ii., ne sanct. his 60th, ad Bonifac, and several others; 
Bapt. iteretur. — Schl.] and you will there meet with all the plausi- 

(11) [On this schism among the Dona- ble arguments, which the spirit of persecu" 
tists, and others of less magnitude, see Dr, tion in after ages so dressed up — to the dis* 
Walch, Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. iv., p. grace of Chri8tianity--«B to blind the evM 
858-267.— <ScA/.] of kiuga.^Schl.} 
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congregations which they formed in Spain and Italy had no permanence, 
and were soon broken up. (13) 

§ 9- Not long after the commencement of the Donatist controversy, or 
in the year 317, another storm of greater consequence and more perni- 
cious, arose in Egypt, and spread its ravages over the whole Christian 
world. The ground of this contest was, the doctrine of three persons in 
the Godhead ; a doctrine which, during the three preceding centuries, had 
not been in all respects defined. It had indeed often been decided, in op- 
position to the Sabellians and others, that there is a real difference between 
the Father and the Son, and also between them and the Holy Spirit, or as 
we commonly express it, that there are three distinct persons in the God- 
head. But the mutual relations of these persons, and the nature of the 
difference between them, had not been a subject of dispute, and therefore 
nothing had been decreed by the church on these points. Much less waa 
there any prescribed phraseology, which it was necessary to use when 
speaking on this mystery. The doctors therefore explained this subject in 
difierent ways, or gave various representations of the difference between 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, without offence being taken. The ma- 
jority in Egyigt and the neighbouHng countries, had on this subject as well 
as others, followed the opinions of OrigeUj who taught that the Son is in 
Gody what reason is in man, and that the Holy Spirit is nothing else but 
the divine energy or power of acting and working ; which opinion, if it be 
not cautiously stated, may lead among other difficulties to the subversion 
of any real distinction between the divine persons, or in other words to 
Sabellianism. 

§ 10. Alexander the bishop of Alexandria, — ^it is uncertain on what oc- 
casion, — expressed himself very freely on this subject in a meeting of his 
presbyters ; and maintained among other things, that the Son possesses 
not only the same dignity as the Father, but also the same essence.{lA) 
But Arius, one of the presbyters, a man of acuteness and fluency, influ- 
enced perhaps and actuated by ill-will towards his bishop, (15) at first de- 

(14) See Socrates f Hist. Eccles., 1. i., 
c. 5. Theodaret, Hist. Ecclcs., 1. i., c. 2. 

(15) [A historian should be cautious of 



(13) A more full account of the Donatists 
is given by Hen. VaUsiuSt Diss, de scbis- 
mate Donatistarunif which is subjoined to 
his edition of Eusebius^ Historia Ecclesias- 
tica : — ^by Tho. Ittig^ Historia Donatismi, in 
an appendix to his book de Hsresibus aevi 
Apostolici, p. 241, — by Herm. WiUius, 
Miscellancor. sacror. torn. i.,lib. iv., p. 742, 
— by Hen. Noris, Historia Donatiana, a 
posthumous work, which the brothers Bal- 
terini enlarged and published, Opp., torn, iv., 
p. xlv., &c., — and by Tho Longi History 
of the Donatists, I^nd., 1677, 8vo. The 
narrative we have given above, is derived 
from the original sources ; and if our life is 
spared, it will in due time be corroborated 
by a statement of tho requisite testimonies, 
[what chancellor Moshiim was prevented 
from fulfilling by his death, his successor in 
the professorial chair of church history* Dr. 
Walchj has now accomplished, to the satis- 
faction of all the friends of this branch of 
knowledge, in the fourth volume of his His- 
torie der Ketzercycn, p. l-354« — Sckl.} 



judging of the motives of human actions ; 
for there are cases, in which a man^s mo- 
tives are discernible only to the eye of Om- 
niscience. The present is such a case. 
Here we can express only a dubious "per- 
haps,'** when we impartially survey the 
sources of the history of Arius We com- 
monly read, it is true, that ambition led 
Arius to contradict his bishop, having been 
his rival when the see was vacant. But 
this cannot be proved by credible testimony : 
and hisopposcrs, Alexander sxvi Athanasius^ 
who would surely have used this fart to his 
disadvantage if it had been known to them, 
observe a profound silence on the subject. 
On the contrary, Philostorgiiis relates, 
(Hist. Eccles., 1. i, c. 3), that Arius, 
when the votes of the electors were very 
favourable to himself, modestly directed the 
choice on Alexander. Philostorgius, it most 
be owned, wm an Arian in sentiment, mmI 
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nied the truth of Alexander's positions, on the ground that they were al- 
lied to tlie Sabellian errors which were condemned by the church, and then 
going to the opposite extreme, he maintained that the Son is totally and 
essentially distinct from the Father ; that he was only the first and noblest 
of those created beings whom God the Father formed out of nothing, and 
the instrument which the Father used in creating this material universe, 
and therefore, that he was inferior to the Father both in nature and in d^- 
mfy.(16) What were his views of the Holy Spirit, is not equally msuii- 



his testimony is of no great weight. But 
the direct contrary to what he states, is not 
capable of proof. Tho motives therefore, 
which actuated Arius in opposing his bishop, 
must be regarded as dubious. Probably 
something olhuman infirmity was found on 
both sides. The conduct of Arius in the 
contest itself, betrays pride, a conceit of 
learning, and a contentious disposition. On 
the other hand, the Arians complain that 
Alexander was actuated by envy and per- 
sonal hatred of Arius, because the great 
popularity of Arius had excited his jealousy. 
See Dr. .WaicK Historic der Kctzereyen, 
vol. ii., p. 395, &c.— ScW.] 

(16) [Both Alexander and Arias have left 
us statements, each of his own doctrinal 
views, and also of what he understood to be 
the senti ments of his antagonist. The state- 
ments are in their private letters, written 
after long and public discussions at Alexan- 
dria, and when Arius and his friends were 
cast out of the church. The letter of Alexan- 
der is addressed to his namesake, Ale.\ander 
of Byzantium, since Constantinople ; and 
that of Arias is to his friend Eaaelnas of 
Nicomedia. Both are preserved by Thcod- 
orety Hist. Eccles., I. )., c. 4, 5. It may 
gratify tho reader who has not access to the 
original, to peruse the following extracts, 
containing the grand points as originally 
contested in the great Arian controversy 
and in the language of the first combatants. 
— Alcxatider states that Arius and his ad- 
herents, denying the divinity of our Sav- 
iour, pronounced him role iruciv laov hvcu, 
on a level with all other creatures. He says 
that they held, there toas a time when the 
Son of God was not ; and he who once had 
no existence^ afterwards did exist ; and from 
thai time va», what every man naturally is : 
^or {say they) God made ail things of no- 
hingy including the Son of God in this ere- 
ation of aJl things both rational and irra- 
tional : and of course^ pronouncing him to 
be of a changeable nature^ and capable of 
virtue and of sin. — The doctrine just risen 
up in opposition to the piety of the church, 
is that of Ebion and Artemas, and is an im- 
itation of that of Paul of Samosata. Alex- 
ander then gives his own views, as follows : 
We believe, as the Apostolic church does, in 



the only unbegotten Father y who derived his 
existence from no onCy and is immutable aaid 
unaUerabUy always the same and uniformy 
unsusceptible of increase or dimimtiion ; the 
giver of the law and the prophets and the 
gosvels; Lord of the patriarchs and apostles 
and of all saints : <md in one Lord, Jesus 
Christy the only begotten Son of God, not 
begotten from notkingy but from the living 
Father ; and not after the maxner of ma- 
terial bodieSy by separations and effiuxcs oj 
partSy as Salfellius and Valentinian suppo- 
sed ; but in an inexplicable and indescribable 
mannery agreeably to the declaration before 
quoted : Who afa[aU declare his generation ? 
For his existence {vtro^tuitg) is inscrutable 
to all mortal beings, just as the Father is 
inserutahle; because created intelligences 
are i?icapable of understanding this divine 
generation from the Father. — No one know- 
eth what the Father is, but the Son ; and no 
one knoweth what the Son is, but the Father. 
— He is unchangeable^ as much as the Fa- 
ther ; lacks nothing ; is the perfect Son, and 
tlie absolute likeness of the Father^ save only 
that he is not unbegotten. — Therefore to the 
unbegotten Falhery his proper dignity {otKeiov 
t^lufia) must be preserved. And to the Son 
also suitable honour must be givcn^ by as- 
cribing to him an eternal generation {avapxov 
yivvrfOLv) from the Father. Such is tho 
statement of Alexander. — The letter of Arius 
is as follows : To his very dear lord, that 
man of God, the faithful, orthodox Eusebius ; 
AriuSy who is unjustly persecuted by the bp. 
Alexander, on account of that all-conquering 
truth which thou also defendesty greeting in 
the Lord. As my father Ammonxus is going 
to Nicomedia, it seemed proper for me to ad- 
dress you by htm, and to acquaint the native 
love and affection which you exercise towards 
the brethren for God and his ChrisVs sake, 
that the bishop greatly oppresses and perse- 
cutes uSy putting everything in motion 
against us ; and so as to drive us out of the 
cityy as if we were atheists ; because we do 
not agree with himy publicly asserting that 
God always wasy and the Son always was ; 
that he was always the Fathery always the 
Son; thai the Son teas or God himself, 
and that because your brother Eusebius oj 
Cctsareay and Theodotus, and PaUlinus, an§ 
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fest. That his views of the Son of God were combined with some other 
opinions differing from the common sentiments of Christians, cannot be 
doubted :(17) but no one of the ancients has left us a connected and sys- 
tematic account of the religion professed by Arius and his associate8.(18) 
§ 11. The opinions o£ Arius were no sooner divulged, than they found 
very many abettors, and among them men of distinguished talents and rank, 
both in Egypt and the neighbouring provinces. Alexander on the other 
hand accused Arius of blasphemy, before two councils assembled at Alex- 
andria, and cast him out of the church.(19) He was not discouraged by 

AthaTUuiuSi ani Gregory , and AetiiUt and and the way in which sinners are saved, that 
all they of the East, say that God was be- he was, for aught they could see, an equally 
fore the Sorij and wthout bepnningi they competent Saviour, whether he were a finilo 
are accursed ; except only Philogoniust ana creature, or the infinite and all-perfect God. 
HellanicuSf and Macanus, unlearned and Hence both the Arians and the orthodox then 

embraced the same system of theology in 
substance ; and the chief importance, in a 
theological view, of their controversy re- 
specting the Sonship of Christy related to 
the assigning him that rank in the universe 
which properly belonged to him. — TV.] 
» (17) [This conjecture of Dr. Mosheim, 
(which his former translator has swelled into 
a strong affirmation), appears to be gratui- 
tous. See the preceding note. — TV.] 

(18) The history of the Arian conrcsts is 
to be drawn from Eu^ehius, de Vita Con- 
stantini Magni ; from various tracts of Atha- 
nasius, 0pp., lom. i. ; from the Eccles. 
Histories of Socrair.s, Sozomen^ and Theod^ 
oret ; from Epiphanius, Heres. Ixix. ; and 
from other writers of this and the following 
century. But among all these, there is not 
one whom we may justly pronounce free 
from partiality. And the Arian history still 
needs a writer of integrity, and void alike of 
hatred and love. There were faults on both 
sides ; but those who hitherto have described 
this controversy, could discover the faults 
of only one of the parties. [This has now 
ceased to bo absolutely true ; since Dr. 
Walchj in the 2d vol. of his Hist, der Ketzcr- 
eyen, p. 386-700, has so treated the history 
of Arius and his followers, that a man must 
himself be in the highest degree partial, if he 
can deny the honour of impartiality to Dr. 
Walch. — Schl ] It is a common opinion, 
that Arius was too much attached to the 
sentiments of Plato and Origen. See Dion. 
PetamtSf Dogmat. Tbeol., torn, li., 1. i., c. 
8, p. 38. But those who think so. arc cer- 
tainly in an error. For Origen and Plato 
differ widely from Arius; on the contrary, it 
cannot well be doubted, that Alexander^ the 
opposer of Arius, in his explanation of the 
doctrine of three persons in one God, close- 
ly followed the fboteteps of Origen. See 
Ralph Cuduforth's Intellectual System, vol. 
i., p. 676, &c. 

(19) [Alexander first employed milder 
metsoies ; for he tent a letter, which was 



heretical nun, who say of the Son, one of 
them, that he is an eructation ; another^ that 
he is an emission ; and another^ that he is 
equally unbegotten ; which impieties we could 
not even hear^ though the heretics should 
threaten us with a thousand deaths. As to 
what we say and believe, we have taught, and 
still teach, that the Son is not unbegotten, 
nor a portion of the unbegotten, in any man- 
ner ! nor toas he formed out of any subja^ 
rent matter, hit that in will arid purpose^ he 
existed before all times and before all worlds, 
perfect God {nX^pffc ^eoc) the only-begotten, 
unchangeable ; and that before he was be- 
gotten, or created, or purposed, or established, 
ne was not; for he ums never unbegotten. 
We are persecuted, because we say. the Son 
had a beginning, but God was without begin- 
ning. We are also persecuted, becanse we 
say, that he is from nothing (if &k dvruv 
ig-iv) ; and this we say, in as much as he is 
not a portion of God, nor formed from any 
subjacent matter. Therefore we are persecu- 
ted. The rest you know. I bid you adieu in 
the Lord. — According to these statements, 
both the Arians and the orthodox considered 
the Son of God and Saviour of the world, as 
a derived existence, and as generated by the 
Father. But they differed on two points. 
I. The orthodox believed his generation was 
from eternity, so that he was coeval with 
the Father. But the Arians believed, there 
was a time when the Son was not. II. The 
orthodox believed the Son to be derived of 
and from the Father ; so that he was dftoiatog 
of the same essence with the father. But 
the* Arians believed, that he was formed out 
of nothing if ix ovruv iivai, by the creative 
power Of God. Both, however, agreed in 
calling him Crod, and in ascribing to him di- 
vine perfections. As to his offices, or his 
being the Saviour of sinful men, it does not 
appear that they differed materially in their 
views. (See page 290, note 21.) Indeed 
so imperfect and fluctuating were the views 
of that age respecting the ofikea of Christ 
Vol. I.—O o 
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tliis disgrace, but retiring to Palestine he wrote various letters to meo 
of distinction, in which he laboured to demonstrate the truth of his doc- 
trines, and with so much success that he drew over immense numbers to 
his sidf, and in particuhir EuseUiis bishop of Nicomedia, who was a man 
of vast influence. (20) Tlie emperor Cofistaniine, who considered the dis- 
cussion as relating to a matter of little importance and renK)te from the 
fundaiiH litals of religion, at first add rescued the disputants by letter, admon- 
ishing them to desist from cunlention.(21) But when ho found that no- 



suhscnbrd hy the cleri^y of Alcxaiuiria, to 
Ariua and the oiher cltTgymen united with 
hirn, wariimg them to abandon iheir error. 
{Aikan>isiux^ Opp., torn, i., pt. i., p 396.) 
■\Vhcji iliM measure failed, he brouijlit the 
Bubjecl before tlie bislwps of bis pdriy. He 
first held a coimcil at Alexandria (A. 1) 321), 
composid of Koryptian and Libyan bifbops ; 
and then another asbcmbly, coInpo^ed only 
of the presbyters and deacons of ibe cUy of 
Alexandria and the province of Mareolis. 
The first was properly a council ; the oilier 
was not. And hence it is, that some histo- 
rians speak of but one council of Alexandria. 
See Dr. Walch't Historie der Kircbcnvcr- 
■ammlunvren, p I4n, and his Historic der 
Ketzereycn, vol. ii., p. 424, &c. — ^V/i/.] 

(20) ['i'hcsc bishops held a council in Bi- 
thynia, probably at Nicomedia. in which 250 
bishops are reported lo^ nave been present. 
Of their acts and decisions we know nothing 
more, than that they sent letters to all the 
bishops of Christendom, entreating them not 
to exclude the friends of Arius from their 
communion, and requesting them to inter- 
cede with Alexander that he would not do 
80. — ** This first Arian council is either 
wholly overlooked by modem writers, or is 
confounded with that of Antioch in the year 
330. Soznmen gives account of it, Hist. 
Eccles , I. i., c. 15. See Nicetas, in Bibli- 
oth. Max. Patr., torn, xxv., p. 151, and 
Ceiller*a llistoire dcs Auteurs, tome iii., p. 
666." Thus C. W. P. Walch, Historie der 
Kirchonversamml., p. 142. But Dr. Walch 
mistakes in saying that this council is oocr- 
lookcd by motlern irrifers. It is mentioned 
by Mainibourg, I^ Clerc, Du Pin, Fleury, 
Cave, Whitby, and Tilleraont. — 7V.] 

(2 1 ) [ Constanline not only wrote a letter 
in the year 324, but he sent with it as his 
envoy, the famous Hosius bishop of Cordu- 
ba. Whal part the envoy acted, is unknown ; 
but the lelier is extant, fully, in Euscbins^ de 
Vita Constantini M.. lib. "ii . c. 64-72, and 
with some curtailment, in Socrttlrs, Hist. 
Ecclcf*.. Li., c. 7. The most important part 
of this siij riilar document, which however 
shows the fi-elintrs of one more solicitous for 
Ibo grrat causer of o«jr common Christianity, 
than for ab.solute perfection in speculative 
theology, is a^ follows. 



** I learn ihcDv that tlie origin of the pres- 
ent controversy was thus. Whereas you, 
Alexander, inquired of the presbyters, what 
each believed on one of the subjects con^ 
tained in the law, or rather on a point of a 
vain tonlrovcrsy ; and whereas you, Ariiu, 
inconsiderately advanced what ought not to 
have entered your mind, or if it did, should 
have been smothered in silence; hereupon 
dissension arose between you, communion 
baa iK-en denied, and the most holy people 
being split into two parties, the harmony of 
ijie whole body is destroyed. Wherefore, 
mutually forgiving one another, follow ye the 
counsel here filly offered you by your fellow- 
worshipper [of the true God. J And what i* 
it I It is, that it was unsuitable, at first, to put 
a question on such subjects ; and when it was 
put, it was unsuitable to answer it. F^or snob 
questions, being required by no law, but 
prompted by tne contentiousness of unprofita- 
ble leisure, — '. hough tlnsy may be proposed for 
the exercibe of our natural powers, — ought 
to be kept to ourselves, and not rashly to 
be brought before public meetings, nor be 
inconsiderately trusted to the ears of the 
people. For, how few are there that can 
accurately comprehend and suitably explain 
the nature of so great and so exccedinglj 
difficult subjects! Yot if any one thinks 
he could easily do. this, bow large a part of 
the people will he persuade to think so 1 or 
who can urge the critical examination of 
such question!), without hazarding a falll 
Wherefore prating on such subjects is to be 
restrained ; lest, cither from the imbecilitj 
of our natures we should be unable to explain 
the subject proposed, or from the dulness of 
apprehension in our hearers they should not 
be able to comprehend exactly what is 
spoken ; and lest, from one or the other of 
these causes, the people should incur the dan- 
ger either of blasphemy or schism. There- 
fore let an unwise question in the one, and 
an inconsiderate answer in the other of you, 
mutually pardon each other. For the con- 
troversy l»ciween you. is not about the chief 
of the precepts of our law (the holy scrip- 
ture) ; nor liave you introduced anv new 
heresy relating to practical religion ; but 
you both have one and the same views, so that 
you naay easily cojnc toj^etber in the bond* 
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thing was cfTected by this measure, and that greater conimotion was daily 
Wsing throughout the empire, he in the year 325 summoned that famous 
council of the whole church, which met at Nice in Bithynia, to put an end 
to this controversy. In this council, after various altercations and con- 
flicts of the bishops, the doctrine of Arms was condemned, Christ was pro- 
nounced to be {dfiotioiog) of the same essence with the Father, Arius was 
sent into exile in Illyricum, and his followers were compelled to assent to 
a creed or confession of faith, composed by the council. (22) 
of fellowship. While you thus contend consent on this very unwise and undcfinabie 



about little and exceedingly unimportant 
points {vnep fUKpuv kul Tuav k?MXtS<Jv)j it 
18 not suitable for so numerous a body of 
God's people to be under your guidance, on 
account of your dissension ; indeed » it is not 
only unsuitable, but it is believed to be ab- 
aolutely unlawful. That I may admonish 
your sagacity, by a smaller instance, I will 
say ; all those philosophers who profess one 
system of doctrine, you know, very often 
differ on some part of their positions. But 
though they disagree in the perfection of 
their knowledge, yet on account of their 
onion as to the system of their doctrine, they 
come together again harmoniously. Now if 
they do so, how much more reasonable is it 
for vov, the appointed ministers of the great 



question. For the high privileges of com- 
munion may be preserved to you unimpaired, 
and the same fellowship may be kept up 
among you all, though there may be among 
you partial disagreement about some trivial 
point. For we do not all choose alike, nor is 
there one and the same disposition and judg- 
ment in us all. Therefore concerning the di- 
vine providence, let there be one faiih, one 
understanding, and one covenant with God. 
But as for those trivial questions, which ye 
80 elaborately discuiis, though you should 
not think exactly alike, it is ht that the fact 
remain within your own cogitatiotis, and be 
kept as a secret in your own breast. Let 
the privileges of mutual friendship, and the 
belief of the truth, and the precious worship 



God, to be of one heart in the profession of of God, and the observance of his law, re- 



the same religion. I^t us look more atten- 
tively and closely into what is now advanced. 
Is ii rights on account of the little vain dis- 
putes about words among you, for brethren 
to array themselves against brethren, and 
the precious assembly to be rent asunder by 
the ungodly strife of you who thus contend 
about trifles of no conseauence ! (virkp fu- 
KpCtv 6tu Kat /iijdaficJc uvayKaiuv \) This 
is vulg'ar and despicable : it is more befitting 



main unimpaired among you. Return again 
to mutual friendship and charity ; give to all 
the people their proper embraces ; and, 
having purified as it were your own minds, 
do ye again recognise each other : for friend- 
ship, when it returns to a reconciliation, 
after ill-will is laid aside, often becomes 
more sweet than before. And restore to me 
also serene days, and nights void of care ; 
so that there may be in reserve for me the 



the folly of children, than the discretion of enjoyment of th'e pure light, and the pleas- 
priests and wise men. Let us spontaneously ures of a quiet life. If this fail, I must un- 
depart from the temptations of the devil, avoidably sigh ai]d be bathed in tears, and 
Our great God, the common preserver of us spend the residue of my days unquietly. 
ail, hath extended to all the common light ; f or while the people of God, my fellow- wor- 



and allow me his servant, under his provi- 
dence, to bring my eflforts to a successful 
issue, that by my admonitions, diligence, and 
earnest exhortations, 1 may bring his people 
to have fellowship in their meeting togeth- 
er. For since, as I said, ye both have one 
faith (jiia rig kgiv vulv mgig), and one and 
he same understanding of our religion (/cat 
uiav T^c 'cfl^^ Vf^C dipeaeofc ovveaiv) ; and 
since the requirement of the law, in its va- 
rious parts, binds all to one consent and pur- 
pose of mind ; and as this thing, which has 
produced a little strife among you, does not 
extend to the power and efficacy of the whole 
eospel, (jiJi irpdf -np^ tS navrog dovofiiv 
ovrfKeL)^ let it not at all produce separations 
and commotions among you. And these 
ihings I say, not to compel you to a perfect 



shippers, are so rent asunder by unreas4>nable 
and hurtful contentions, how can my mind be 
at case and my thoughts at rest!" — Tr.] 

(22) This creed is illustrated from ancient 
records, in a learned work on the subject, by 
Joh. ChnsL Svicer, Utrecht, 1718, 4to. 
[The creed used in the Catholic, Lutheran, 
and English churches, and called the Nirene 
creed, is in reality the creed set forth by the 
council of Comtantinoplc in the year 381. 
It is considerably more full than the original 
Niccne creed ; which is here subjoined, to- 
gether with a translation. Ui^ivofiEv ki( 
h'a i?fov iraripa jravroKpuTopaj ttuvtov 
dparCiV re koI uopdruv noi7fTT/v. Kal iic 
b^a Kvpiov 'l-qoHv Xpi^bi't rbv ifiov t6 i^f5, 
y€vvij\^ivTa f /c t6 iraTpog fiovoyevij, Twrtf tv, 
CK T;}f 8<7iac rS Tzarpbst i^env kx ^e6, ^ 
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§ 12. No part of church history perhaps, has acquired more celebrity 
than this assembly of bishops at Nice to settle the affairs of the church, 
and yet, strange as it may appear, scarcely any part of ecclesiastical history 
has been investigated and explained more negligently.(23) The ancient 
writers are not agreed as to the time and year, nor the place, nor the num. 
her of the judges, nor the president of this council, nor as to many other 
particulars.(24) No written journal of the proceedings of this venerable 



yemnt^evra k iroL^^evra, bfioiciw t^ iraTpl, 
dt' 6 TO. nuvra hyeveroy tu re kv rw tpavu 
Koi TU kv Ty yy, tov dt' iffiu^ rSg uir&puirsg 
Kol 6iu Ttjv iffici kpav CDTfipiav Karek&ovra 
KoX aapKu^evra^ hav&p<jTrijaavTa, na^ovra 
KaX ava^dvra ry rpiry n/iip^^ dvf Ai^ovro he 
T8( ipavBf Kol kpxofievov Kpivai ^CwTog ital 
vtKpHg. Ka2 ht^ to &yiov irvevfM. T*if de 
"XiyovTOQy 6ti riv nork 6re d/c ^v, koI irpiv 
yevvTi^vai kK fiv^ koX 6ti cf 8k &vtuv 
iyeveTOf ij k§ kripag virog-uaiac fj daiaq 
^tdffKOvreg iivaij rj ktl^ov TpeirTov tj dXKoL- 
ijvdv rhv viov t8 i^c«, ava&efiari^ei if 
KO&uXiK^ UKXrjaia. See Wo/cA, Biblioth. 
Symbol. Vetus, p. 75, 76. Translation: 
we believe in one God, the Father, al- 
mighty, the maker of all things visible and 
invisible : and in one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, begotten of the Father, 
only-begotten, (that is), of the substance of 
the Father; God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God ; begotten not made ; 
of the same substance with the Father ; by 
whom all things were made, that are in 
heaven and that are in earth: who for us 
men, and for oar salvation, descended, and 
was incarnate, and became man ; suffered, 
and rose again the third day, ascended into 
the heavens; and will come to judge the 
living and the dead : and in the Holy Spirit. 
But those who say, that there was a time 
when he was not, and that he was not, be- 
fore he was begotten, and that he was made 
out of nothing, or affirm that he is of any 
other substance or essence, or that the Son 
of God is created, and mutable or changea- 
ble, the Catholic church doth pronounce ac- 
curaed— Tr.] 

(23) See Tho. lUig, Historia Concilii 
Niceni, published after his death, [Lips., 
1712, 4to.] Jo. le Clere, Bibliotheque his- 
torique et universelle, tome x., p. 421, and 
tome zzii., p. 291. Is. de Beausohre^ His- 
toire de Manich^e et de Manicheisme, tome 
i., p. 620, &c. The accounte led us by 
the Orientals of this council, are contained 
in Etueh. Renaudot, Historia Patriarchar. 
Alezatidrinor., p. 69, &c. [To the prece- 
ding works, may be added Ckr. W. Fr. 
W3ch*s Historie der Kirchenversammlun- 
gen, p. 144-158.'5cA/.] 

(94) [Yet there is not great diaegreement 



on most of these points. There is scaicdj 
a dissenting voice as to the year, which was 
A.D. 325; though there is a disagreement 
as to the morUh when the council first met, 
namely, whether it was the 13th of the 
Kalends of June or July, that is, the 20th 
of May or the 1 9th of June. All agree that 
the council closed on the emperor's Vicen- 
nalia, in July of that year. As to the placet 
there is overwhelming proof that it was the 
central hall or building in the imperial palace 
at Nice in Bithynia; which the emperor 
caused to be fitted up especially for the pur- 
pose. Some modems however maintain, 
that this hall must have been a church ; be- 
cause they cannot believe, so holy a body 
would assemble any where except in a 
church duly consecrated. As to die num- 
ber of membert of which the council was 
composed, Eusebius indeed, (de Vita Con- 
stantii)i, iii., c. 8), says " they exceeded 250 
bishops." But the MS. here is believed 
to be corrupted ; for Socrates, (Hist. Ec- 
cles., i , c. 8), expressly quoting this pas- 
sage of Eusebius, says "they exceeded 
three hundred bishops." There is satisfac- 
tory proof that there were 318 members of 
the council, besides a vast number of clergy- 
men and others who attended from curiosity 
or for their own improvement in knowledge. 
The ancient writers make no mention what- 
ever of any president or scribe of the coun- 
cil. They represent the council as assem- 
bling, and the emperor as entering, advan- 
cing to the upper end of the halt, and upon a 
signal from the bishops, taking his seat, 
which was a golden chair ; after which the 
whole council was seated, several of the 
principal bishops on the right and led of the 
emperor, and the main body of them arranged 
on the two sides of the hall. Before Uiis 
formal opening of the council, there were 
several rencounters of the bishops of differ- 
ent parties, and also of members of the 
council with the philosophers and others 
who were assembled in the city. Of these 
private contests, pompous accounts are left 
us by Gelasius and others. But when the 
council assembled in form, they did no busi- 
ness but remained silent, till the emperor 
came in. He was then addressed either by 
EusUUhius of Antioch, or by Eusebius of 
Cnsarea, or by both, in short complimentarr 
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tribunal was kept ; at least none has reached us. (25) How many and 
what canons or ecclesiastical laics^ were enacted, is not agreed on by the 
Oriental and the occidental Christians. The latter tell us they were only 
twenty in number ; but the Orientals make them far more numerous. (26) 



apeeches ; after which, he himself harangued 
the council ; and having thrown into the fire, 
unread, all the private petitions and com- 
plaints which had been previously banded 
him, he bid them proceed to business. A free 
discussion now ensued ; but it would seem, 
without the formalities observed in modem 
deliberative assemblies. Individuals of dif- 
ferent sentiments offered their opinions ; and 
the emperor heard, remarked, commended, 
or disapproved, and so influenced tlie whole 
proceedmgs as to brinff about a good degree 
of unanimity. Yet he did not act the dictator 
or judge, but left the bishops to decide all 
the questions respecting faith and discipline, 
uncontrolled : for he regarded them as the 
divinely constituted judges of such matters. 
He only wished them to come to some agree- 
ment ; which as soon as they had done, he 
regarded their decision as final, and as obli- 
gatory on himself as well as all othera. How 
many sessions were held, we are not told. 
But after all the business was finished, on 
the 24th of July, when the emperor entered 
on the 20th year of his reign, ne celebrated 
his Vicennalia with the council, in a splendid 
banquet in his own palace. On that occa- 
sion, Eusebius of Cesarea delivered an ora- 
tion in praise of Cotutantine, which is lost. 
After the feast, the bishops were disAiissed 
with presents and exhortations to peace and 
love. They returned, as they came, by the 
public conveyances, having been supported 
fcy the emperor from the time they left their 
homes. See Eusebiut, de Vita Constantini, 
I. iii., c. 6-22. Socratet, Hist. Eccles., i., 
8-11. Sozomen, H. E., i , 17-26. The- 
odoret, H. E., i., 7, 9, 10, 12. Rufinus, 
H. E., lib. i. Gelasiua Cyzicenus, Com- 
ment, de Synodo Nicieno, Itbri iii., in HoT' 
dutn'« Concilia, torn i., p. 345, &c. Acta 
Concilii Nicaeni, in Comhefia* Auctarium 
Biblioih. Patr., torn, ii , p. 673. Renaudot, 
Historia Patriarch. Alexandrin., p. 69, &c. ; 
various Treatises in the firet volume of the 
works of AthanasiuM^especiaWy his Epistola 
de Niccnis Decretis ; and several detached 
passages in Epiphanms^ contra Hereses, lib. 
iii. These are the only authentic sources 
for the history of this council. — Tr.] 

(26) See Henry ValemiSf Note on Eu- 
teb.f de Vita Constantini M., lib. iii., c. 14. 
MaruthaSf a Syrian, wrote a history of this 
council ; but it is lost. See Jos. Sim. As* 
sem^n, Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatic, 
tom. i., p. 195, &c. [Eusebius^ in the pas- 
•age just referred to, says: "What met 



the general approbation of the council, was 
committed to writin?, and confirmed by the 
subscription of each member." Whence 
Valesius infen, that nothing was committed 
to writing by the council, except the results 
to which they came, and which they individ- 
ually subscribed, namely, the creed, the can- 
Ofu, and the synodic epistle, which was ad- 
dressed to the church of Alexandria and the 
brethren in Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis. 
He therefore supposes, the council kept no 
Journal or had no written Acta Conciiii, in 
the technical sense of the phrase. And in- 
deed, we have no intimation that they kept 
any journal of their proceodinfi^s, or had any 
proper scribe of council. Vvhat are called 
the Acta Concilii, as given us by Gelasius 
and others, are an account of various discus- 
sions between individual membera of the 
council and certain philosophere or sophists, 
together with the creed, the canons, the syn- 
odic letter, several epistles of the emperor, 
one of Eusebivs to his church of Caesarea, 
and various extracts from ancient authora. — 
7V.] 

(26) Thorn. Ittig, Supplem. 0pp. de- 
mentis Alex., p. 191. Jos. Sim. Asseman, 
Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatic, tom. i., 
p. 22, 195, <&c. Evseb. Refiaudot, Histo- 
ria Patriarchar. Alexandrinor, p. 71, and 
many others. [The 20 Nicene canons, and 
those only, w^ere received by the ancient 
church. Some attempts indeed were made 
by the bishops of Rome, in the fifth century, 
to make certain canons of the council of Sar- 
dica pass for canons of the council of Nice. 
On that occasion the African bishops resist- 
ed, and sent to the patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Constantinople, for complete 
copies of all the Nicene canons which they 
knew of. The returns showed that these 20 
canons, snd these only, were then recognised 
in the Greek church. See the acts of the 
6th council of Carthage, A.D. 419. Theod- 
oret also, (H. E., i., 8), and Gelasiua Cyzic- 
enus, (lib. ii., c 31), expressly affirm, that 
the number of the Nicene canons was 20. 
But in the 16th century, an Arabic copy of 
80 canons, including these 20, was brought 
from Alexandria to Rome, and soon after- 
wards translated and published. At first 
there was some doubt ; but in a short time 
all th^ learned were fully satisfied, that the 
additional GO canons were not of Nicene ori- 
gin, though now regarded as such by most of 
the eastern sects. See Natalis Alexander, 
Hist. Eccles., c^it. iv., dissert, zviii., ^ol. 
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From the canons universally received and from the other monuments of 
the council, it appears, not only that Arius was condemned by this coun. 
cil, but that other tilings were decreed, with a view to settle the affairs of 
the church. In particular, the controversy respecting the time of celebra- 
ting Easter, which had long perplexed Cliristians, v as terminated ; the 
Novatian disturbance, respecting the readmission of the lapsed to commu- 
nion, was composed ; the Meletian schism, with its causes, was censured ; 
the jurisdiction of the greater bishops was defined ; and several other mat- 
ters of a like nature determined. (27) But while the prelates were eager 

501-.'511, ed. Paris, 1742, 4to. — doors of the church ; t^oni/y, six years in 

the porch among the caicchumens ; and 
Ihirdly^ to be allowed to witness but not 
join in the celebration of the eucharist for 
two years more. The 12/A requires flagrant 
apostates to go through the same course \ 
but they must impend ten years in the second 
stage. Yet the bishops arc to exercise dis* 
cretionary power in regard to the length of 
time. The 13/A allows the sacrament to be 
given to any penitent who seems to be dying ; 
but if he recovers, he is to rank only with 
the penitents in the third stage. — By the 
14/A, lapsed eaUckumefu are to spend three 
years in i\ifi first stage, or among those who 
worship without the doors of the church. 
By the 15/A, the translation of bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons from one church to an- 
other, is forbidden. By the 16M, presbyters 
or deacons, forsaking their own church and 
going over to others, are to be denied com- 
munion and be sent back : bishops also are 
forbidden to ordain the subjects of other 
bishops, without their consent. The 17<A 
requires the deposition of all clergymen who 
loan money or goods on interest. By the 
1 8/ A, deacons are forbidden to present the 
bread and wine to the presbyters or to par- 
take themselves, before the bishop ; or to sit 
among the presbyters. By the 19/A, the fol- 
lowers of Paul of Samosata, on returning to 
the church are to be rebaptized ; and to be 
rcordained before they can officiate as cler- 
gymen. The 20M disapproves of kneeling 
at prayers on the Jjord's day, and from Eas- 
ter to Pentecost.— Tr.] 

(27) [The synodic epistle, which is^^ 
served by Socrates, H. E., i., 9, and by The- 
odorett H. £., i., 9, acquaints us with the 
principal transactions of the council ; and 
also snows the spirit of that venerable body. 
It is as follows : " To the great and holy, 
by the grace of God, the church of the 
Alexandrians, and to the beloved brethren 
of Egypt, Libya, and Peutapolis, the bish- 
ops assembled at Nice, and composing the 
great And holy synod, send greeting in the 

*' Forasmuch as, by the grace of God, the 
most pious emperor Uonstantine having call- 
ed us together from vahoas cities and proT 



vii., p. 

These 20 canons, (or 22, as some divide 
them), are fcxtant in Bcvendge^s Pandect. 
Canon., lom. i., p. f^S, &c., and in all the lar- 
ger collections of councils — The substance 
of them is as follows : The \sl canon for- 
bids the admission of voluntary or self-made 
eunuchs to the sacred ministry. The 2d for- 
bids the hasty ordination of new converts to 
Christianity ; agreeably to 1 Tim. iii., 6, 
Not a novice, &c. The 3ii forbids clergy- 
men of all ranks, from having subinduced 
females or housekeepers ; except only their 
nearest blood relations. '^The 4//i directs that 
ordinations be generally performed by all 
the bishops of a province ; and never by less 
than three bishops ; and requires the con- 
firmation of the metropolitan, in all cases. 
The 6th requires that an excommunication 
either of a clergyman or a layman by the 
sentence of a smgle bishop, shall be valid 
every where, till it is examined and judged 
of by a provincial council ; and requires such 
a council to be held, for this and other ob- 
jects of general interest, twice a year, once 
in the autumn and once a little before Eas- 
ter. The 6/A secures to the patriarch of Al- 
exandrtA all the rights which he claimed by 
ancient usage, over the bishops and churches 
of Egypt, Ijibya, and Pentapolis ; also to 
the patriarchs of Home and Antioch. their 
prerogatives ; and gives to metropolitans, 
generally, a negative on all elections to the 
episcopal office within their respective prov- 
inces. The 7lh gives to the bishop of Aelia 
(or Jerusalem) the rank of a metropolitan ; 
but without depriving Cesarea, the ancient 
metropolis, of its dignity. The Sth permits 
Novatian bishops and clergymen to return 
to the church and retain their rank and offi- 
ces, on their assenting to the rules of the 
church respecting second marriages and 
communion with the lapsed. The 9th and 
lOth require that presbyters, who before their 
ordination had lapsed or had committed any 
other offence which was a canonical disqual- 
ification for the sacred office, be deprK-ed of 
their office as soon as the disqualification is 
ascertained. The I Ith requires the lapsed 
during the late persecution under LiciniuSj 
<r«f, to do penance three years without the 
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to correct the faults of others, they narrowly escaped falling into a great 
one themselves. For they were on the point of imposing celibacy on 
the clergy by an express law ; but they were prevented by Paphnutius, 
who had himself lived all his days in celibacy. (28) 



inces, a great and holy synod is assembled 
at Nice ; it seemed altogether necessary Chat 
an epistle be sent to you, in the name of the 
sacred synod ; that you may have means of 
knowing what things have been moved, and 
examined, and what have been sanctioned. 
First of all then, an inquiry was made in the 
presence of the most pious emperor Ccnstan- 
iine^ into the impiety and iniquity of Ariu* 
and his associates ; and it was determined 
by the voice of all, that his impious doctrine 
is to be anathematized, as also the blasphe- 
mous words and terms he used ; he having 
blasphemously said, that ike Son of God toot 
from nothing, and that thert was a time 
Ufhen he teas not^ and saying that the Son of 
God, by the. arbitrament of Tim voill, is capa- 
ble of cither virtue or vice ; and pronouncing 
him a creature and a work: all which the 
holy synod hath anathematized, not enduring 
so much as to hear this impious doctrine 
or rather madness, and these blasphemous 
words. What was the issue of the pro- 
ceedings against him, ye have heard already, 
or will hear ; lest we should seem to insult 
o?er a man who has received the deserved 
recompense of his wickedness. But his im- 
piety prevailed so far as to involve in de- 
struction with him Theonas of Marmarica, 
and Sccundus of Ptolemais ; ibr they receiv- 
ed the same sentence. After the grace of 
God had delivered us from that evil doctrine 
and impiety and blasphemy, and from the 
persons who dared to raise discord and di- 
vision among a once peaceable people, there 
yet remained the rashness of Mcletius and 
of those ordained by him. And what the 
synod decreed on this subject, beloved breth- 
ren, we now inform you. It was determined 
that MeletitLS (whom the synod treated with 
more lenity, for according to the strictness 
of law he deserved no indulgence) should 
remain in his own city ; but should have no 
authority e.ther to ordain, to nominate for 
office, nor be seen in any other city or place 
on such business, but should only possess 
the naked title of honour. As for those 
raised to office by him, after being confirmed 
by a more solemn consecration, fellowship 
is to be given them ; yet on the condition, 
that they so hold their office and ministry, 
as always to take rank after all in every par- 
iah or church who were examined and or- 
dained previously by our dearest colleague 
Alexander ; and moreover that they have no 
Authority to elect or to nominate such per- 
sons as they like, or indeed to do any thing, 



without the consent of some bishop of the 
Catholic church who is Alexander's suffim- 
gan. But those who, by the grace of God 
and by your prayers, have never been foiind 
in any schism but have remained blameless 
in the Catholic church, shall have power to 
nominate and elect such as are worthy of the 
sacred office, and in general, to do every 
thing that accords with law and ecclesiasti- 
cal usage. And if it happen that any of 
those now [bishops] in the church should be 
removed by deatn, then let those lately ad- 
mitted be advanced to the honours of the de- 
ceased; provided always, that they appear 
deserving, and the people choose them, and 
that the bishop of Alexandria concur in the 
election and contirm it. And this privilege ii 
conceded to all others ; but nor so in regard 
to Meletius personally, to whom, on account 
of his former irregularity and his headlong 
rashness of temper, it is judged, no power or 
authority should he given, he being capable 
of again exci^Uig the same disorders. And 
these arc the things which relate particularly 
and especially to Egypt, and to the most 
holy church of Alexandria. But if any other 
canon or decree shall be made, as our lord 
and most precious fellow minister and broth- 
er ia present with us, when he shall arrive 
he will give you a otore exact account, for 
he will have been an actor and co-operator 
in the things done. We also announce to 
you the harmony there is in regard to the 
most holy paschal feast ; that this matter is 
happily settled, through the assistance of your 
prayers, so that all the brethren in the Kast, 
who before kept the festival with the Jews, 
will hereafter keep it in harmony with the 
Romans, with us, and with all those who 
from ancient times have kept it with us. 
Therefore, rejoicing in the happy issue of 
affairs and the peaceful harmony that exists, 
and that all heresy is extirpate, do ye re- 
ceive, with greater honour and more ardent 
love, our fellow minister and your bishop, 
Alexander^ who has gladdened us with hia 
presence, encountering so great labour in 
his advanced age, that peace 'might be n- 
stored among you. Ana pray for us all, that 
whatever has been well determined upon, 
may remain steadfast, through our Ix)rd Jesus 
Christ, being done, as we trust, according 
to the good pleasure of God the Father, in 
the Holy Spirit : to whom be glory for ever 
and ever. Amen." — TV.] 

(28) Socrates, Hist. Eccles., lib. i., c. 
1 1 . (Compare FYan. Baldwin's Conatantinus 
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§ 13. But the passions of men were more efficient, than either the de- 
crees of the Nicene council, or the authority of the emperor. For there 
were those who, though they did not fall in with the doctrine of AriuSf yet 
were dissatisfied with some things in the decrees and the creed of the coun- 
cil ;(29) and the Avians left no means untried, to free themselves from the 
evils inflicted on them by those decrees. And the issue was agreeable to 
their wishes. For in a few years after the Nicene council, an Arian pres- 
byter, whom Constaniia the emperor's sister at her death had recommend- 
ed to the care of her brother, succeeded in persuading Constantino the 
Great that Arius had been unjustly oppressed by his enemies. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 330, the emperor recalled Arius from exile, rescind, 
ed the decrees passed against his associates and friends, and permitted 
Eusehius of Nicomedia, the principal supporter of Arius, and his powerful 
fection now thirsting for revenge, to persecute the defenders of the Nicene 
council. (30) They assailed no one more fiercely than Aihanasius, the 



Magnus, p. 76, and Geor. Calixtus, de con- 
jugio Cleric, p. 170, &c. 

(29) [The word 6fio6<Jtog (of the same es- 
sence) wan in particular, not agreeable to all. 
At first seventeen bishops hesitated to sub- 
Bcribo the creed and the condemnation of 
AriuSi because they wished to shun the ^- 
pearance of favouring the Sabellian error ; 
and they objected, that the word ofiobcrioc 
had been disapproved of in the time of Paul 
of Samosata. {Socrates, H. £., i-t c. 8, 23, 
&c. Basil, Ep. 360.) And in fact, Paul 
of Samosata had misused the word 6fio6aioQ, 
80 as to controvert any other distinction be- 
tween the Son or Word and the Father, ex- 
cept the difference of names, and of external 
relations in reference to the divine manifes- 
tation. And though it is not fully proved 
that this term^ in the Samosatian sense of it, 
was rejected by a council ai Antioch in the 
Year 269, (which decision at Antioch is pro- 
nounced fabulous, by Dr, Feuerlein, in his 
Dissert, on the question: Dei tilium patri 
esse 6/iosaiov antiqui ecclesiai doctores in 
ConcilioAntiochenoulrum negaverinti Got- 
ting., 1 755) — yet it is certain, that the Arians 
had before alleged this Antiochian decree, 
and no one had charged them with mistake 
in so doing. Nevertheless those who were 
not pleased with the creed, were generally 
brought to acquiesce in it; partly by bhe 
threats of the emperor to banish all who 
would not subscribe, and partly by the ad- 
vice of *.he princess Constantia. Only Ari- 
uSy with the bishops Theonas and Secuit- 
dtiSj persevered in a refusal. Yet some, 
[namely, Eusehius of Nicomedia, and The- 
ognis, bishop of Nice], subscribed only the 
creed itself, and not also the anathema. — 
ScM.} 

(30) [So sudden a change was not to be ex- 
pected. The council of Nice had taken ev- 
ery precaution to prevent the further spread of 



Arianism ; and its decrees had been approved 
by other councils in distant provinces, and thus 
bad obtained the authority of decrees of the 
whole church. The emperor had superad- 
ded to the sentence of the bishops civil pen- 
alties, appointing exile to recusants ; and had 
condemned the writings of Arius to the 
flames, and commanded them to be delivered 
up on pain of death. [See the emperor*? 
letter to the bishops and people, in Socrates, 
H. £ , i., 9.] Thus the Arian party seemed 
to be wholly suppressed. But it only seetn^ 
ed to he so. Four years after, the atmo 
sphere about the court of Constantine at once 
became clear and serene to the Arians ; and 
the causes of so ^eat a change are not well 
known, for the history of Constantine here 
has a chasm of three years. The princess 
Constantia seems actually to have had a 
hand in this great revolution. The bishops 
who were favourably disposed towards Au 
us, had recommended themselves to her, by 
yielding in the Nicene council, and subscri- 
bing the creed, very much m compliance 
with her recommendation. {PhUoslorgius, 
H. E , i., c. 9.) This attention shown her, 
would naturally open a way for them to the 
confidence of the princess. And therefore 
the statement of Socrates (I. i., c. 25), and 
Sozomen (1. iii., c. 19) is not improbable; 
namely, that it was by her, and by an Arian 
priest whom she at her death recommended 
to him, that Constantine was brought to en- 
tertain more favourable views of the Arians. 
At the instigation of this priest, the emperor 
despatched a gracious letter to Arius, bid- 
ding him c )me to the court. Arius hasten- 
ed to Constantinople with his frinnd Emoi' 
v^, and was graciously heard by the emperor, 
whom he satisfied as to his orthodoxy. At 
the requisition of the emperor, they both 
presented a confession of tneir faith, which 
was so artfully drawn up as to conceal theiv 
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bishop of Alexandria. When he could in no way be brought to restore 
Arhts to his former honours and ecclesiastical standing, Aihatumus was 
first deprived of his office, in a council held at Tyre A.D. 385, and then 
banished to Gaul ; while in the same year, by a numerous council held at 
Jerusalem, Arius and his friends were solemnly admitted to the communion 
of the church. But by none of these proceedings could the Alexandrians 
be induced to receive Arius among their presbyters. Accordingly the 
emperor called him to Constantinople in the year 336, and ordered Alex- 
ander the bishop of that city, to open the doors of his church to him. But 
before that could take place, Arius died at Constantinople in a tragical man- 
ner.(31) And the e mperor himself closed life sh ortly after. 



real sentiments under orthodox phraseology. 
In this way Ariu^ obtained permission to 
return to Alexandria. Antecedently to this, 
Eusebius bishop of Nicomedia, and Theog- 
nu bishop of Nice, had obtained complete 
reinstatement in their offices ; and the for- 
mer now commenced persecuting the ortho- 
dox party, and especially Athanatius. The 
deposition of Alhan(iaiu9 was decreed by the 
council of Tyre ; but his banishment was by 
order of the emperor, before whom ho was 
accused of threatening to prevent the expor- 
tation of grain from Egypt to Constantinople. 
As Ariux met with more opposition at Alex- 
andria than he expected, and as his presence 
there caused commotions which seemed al- 
most to amount to an insurrection, he was 
called back to Constantinople. Here he 
had another hearing before the emperor, and 
swore to a formula of faith presented by him- 
self, which sounded very orthodox. The 
emperor was so well satisfied by this exhi- 
bition of Ariusy that he sent for Alexander 
the bishop of Constantinople, and earnestly 
enjoined upon him to admit Aritu the next 
Sunday to his communion. The terrified 
bishop retired to the church of St. Irene, and 
there prayed that the calamity might be avert- 
ed. On the day appointed, Ariua^ accom- 
panied by Eutebitu of Nicomedia and others 
of his adherents, proceeded through the prin- 
cipal streets of the city, in order to enter the 
church in triumph, and entertained his friends 
with playful discourse. But as he passed 
along, the calls of nature obliged him to step 
aside. He entered one of the public offices 
erected for such purposes, and left his ser- 
vants waiting at the door ; and here he died 
with a violent colic. See Dr. Walch't His- 
torie der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 486, dLc— • 
Sekl.] 

(31) Some of the modems are disposed 
to call in question this account of AriuM* 
death ; but without good reason, since it is 
attested by such unexceptionable witnesses 
as Socrates^ Sozofiuiij Alhananus, and oth- 
ers. Yet the cause of his sudden and ex- 
traorduuiry death — for the miserable man ia 

Vol. I.— P p 



said to have discharged his own bowels — ^is 
a subject of much controversy. The an- 
cients, who tell us that God being moved 
by the prayers of holy men miraculously 
avenged the wickedness of the man, wiU 
hardly find credit at this day among candid 
persons well acquainted with Arian affiiirs. 
when I consider all the circumstances of 
the case, I confess that to me it appears 
most probable, the unhappy man lost his life 
by the machinations of his enemies, beinff 
destroyed by poison. An indiscreet and 
blind zeal in religion has, in every age, led 
on to many crimes worse than this. [** llie 
preceding account of Arius' death and of the 
circumstances attending it, is given by Atfu^ 
nasiuSf (Ep. ad Serapion de morte Arii, p. 
522, dec., Opp., tom. ii., ed. Commelin), by 
Socrates, (Hist. Eccles., 1. i., c. 37, 38), 
Sozomen, (Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 29, 30), 
by Theodaret, (Hist. Eccles., 1. i., c. 15), 
and by several other writers of the fourth 
centuiy. The first in this list, and with him 
most of the others, draw a frightful picture 
of the manner of ArvW death, makine him 
to have died by the falling out of all his 
bowels. Most of them regard it as a mira- 
cle, by which God punished him for his per- 
jury, or hearkened to the prayers of bishop 
Alexander^ who with others returned thanks 
to God for this deliverance. It is not 
strange that some modems have moved the 
question, whether this whole narration, the 
chief source of which is found in the wri- 
tings of the most strenuous opposer of Arna^ 
and which respects a man then very much 
hated, may not be a fabrication. Yet the 
story is told with such uniformity as to the 
principal facts, by those who dififcr in the 
minor circumstances of it, and the spot where 
he died was so generally pointed out even 
in the fifth century, accoruing to Socrates, 
that we are not authorized to doubt the truth 
of the general statement. Yet it can by no 
means be proved, nor indeed be made to ap- 
pear probable, that the sudden death of Arms 
vras miraculous, or a punishment inflicted 
by Gocl Sozomen hmiself tells us, that 
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§ 14. After the death of ConstanUne the Great, one of his sons, Constan- 
tiu8 the emperor of the East, with his wife and his court, was very partial 
to the Arian cause ; hut ConstanUne and Constans, in the western parts 
Inhere they governed, supported the decisions of the Nicene council . Hence 
there were no hounds and no end to the hroils, the tumults, the conspira- 
cies, and the wrongs ; and councils were arrayed against councils by both 
the contending parties. Constans died in the year 350 ; and two years 
after, a great part of the West, particularly Italy and Rome, came u^der 
the dominion of his brother Constantius; and this change was most disas. 
trous for the friends of the Nicene council. For this emperor, being de- 
voted to the Arians, involved them in numerous evils and calamities, and 
by threats and punishments, compelled many of them, (and among others, 
as is well attested, the Roman pontiff Liberius, A.D. 357), to apostatize to 
that sect to which he was himself atiached.(d2) The Nicene party made 
no hesitation to return the same treatment, as soon as time, place, and op- 
portunity were afforded them. And the liistbry of Christianity under Con- 
stantiuSf presents the picture of a most stormy period, and of a war among 
brethren, which was carried on without either religion, or justice, or hu- 
manity.(33) 

§ 15. On the death of Constantius^ in the year 362, the prosperous days 
of the Arians were at an end. Julian had no partiality for either, and 

lome at the time regarded it as the conse- 
auence of a disease, which directly affected 
the heart ; others believed, that his sudden 
joy at finding his affairs issuing so happily, 
brought on him this speedy death. Very 
much is requisite to justify the ascription of 
an event, which may be explained by natural 
causes, to a supernatural cause, or to the 
hand of God inflicting a divine punishment. 
But under such circumstances, Christians 
have in all ages been too ready to make up 
such inconsiderate judgments. Besides, the 
death of Arius is painted as being as extra- 
ordinary as possible ; tod it is not obscurely 
compared, by Athanasius in particular, with 
that of Judas the traitor ; and on the other 
hand, the strange prayer of bishop Alexander 
against him, is not only passed without cen- 
sure, but is represented as being a holy 
prayer which Heayen answered. The ad- 
herents of Ariut maintained, that his ene- 
mies compassed his death by magical arts ; 
and in ve^ recent times, discerning writers 
have conjectured that he was poisoned. 
This however is merely a conjecture, and 
one which is often made on occasion of the 
sudden and unexpected death of peraons who 
had many or powerful enemies. Nothing 
more, therefore, can be regarded as certain, 
than that Ariut died a sudden death, but 
the cause of it is unknown." Translated 
from Schroeckhf Kirchengeschichte, vol. v., 
p. 886, 887.— TV.] 

(82) [It appears from the Letters of JU- 
hernut which are still extant, and from the 
testimony of Hilary of Poictiers, Jerome^ 



and others, that Liberius boldly resisted the 
Arians, and was therefore banished to Bo- 
roea in Thrace ; that, at the end of two 
years, his eagerness to return to his bishop- 
ric led him to consent to the condenmation 
of AlhanasitLSj and to subscribe the Arian 
creed set forth by the third council of Sir- 
mium. This weakness in a Roman bishop 
has furnished the Protestants with*an argu- 
ment against the Romish doctrine of papal 
infallibility, which they have not failed to 
urge successfully, and to the great annoy- 
ance of the Catholics. See, among others, 
Bower^s Lives of the Popes, vol. i., p. 136, 
&c.— Tr.] 

(33) [The orthodox and the Arians were 
constantly in the field, and they often came 
to bloodshed. The imperial brothers fre- 
quently patched up an external peace with 
each other; but the Christians, who from 
the principles of their holy religion should 
have been united in the closest bonds of 
brotherhood and in unbroken peace, were 
engaged in unceasing war, during^ the reign 
of these emperors. The victorious party 
bore down upon the vanquished with false 
accusations, banishmento, deprivations of 
office, anathemas of councils, artifice and 
violence. For proof, the reader is referred 
to Atharuuius^ Apolog. ad. Constant., p. 
807, &c., and Historia Arianor. ad Monach., 
p. 373, &c., p. 398, <Scc. Sozomen, H. £., 
lib. iv., c. 9, 19. SocrateSy H. £., lib. ii., 
e. 37, and the dark pictnre of the state of the 
church, by Vmeentius Lerinensis, in faii 
Commonit., e. 6.— iScJU.] 
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therefore patronised neither the Arians nor the orthodox.(d4) Jtmian 
FA.D. 363-364] espoused the orthodox sentiments ; and therefore all the 
West, with no small part of the East, rejected Arian views, and reverted to 
the doctrines of the Nicene council.(35) But tlie scene was changed under 
the two brothers, Valentirdan [in the VVest] and Valens [in the East], who 
were advanced to tlie government of the empire in the year 364. Valen* 
tinian adhered to ttie decisions at .Nice ; and therefore, in the West, the 
Arian sect, a few churches excepted, was wholly extirpated. Valens on 
the contrary, took sides with the Arians ; and hence, in the eastern prov-' 
inces, many calamities befell the orthodox.(36) But when this emperor 
had fallen in a war with the Goths, A.D. 378, Gratian [who succeeded Val- 
entinian in the West in the year 376, and became master of the whole em- 
pire in 378], restored peace to the orthodox. (87) After him Theodosius 
the Gr., [A.D. 383-395], by depriving the Arians of all their churches, and 
enacting severe laws against them,(38) caused the decisions of the Nicene 
council to be everywhere triumphant ; and none could any longer publicly 
profess Arian doctrines, except among the barbarous nations, the Goths,(39) 



(34) [Jtdiany who wished to make him- 
self popular, and to ruin the Christian church 
by its internal contests, not only gave all 
sects of Christians entire liberty of con- 
science, but recalled all the banished. And 
this was greatly for the advantage of the or- 
thodox, especially in the West, where the 
churches again recovered their bishops, and 
such of them as had renounced orthodoxy 
through fear, returned again to the profes- 
sion of it. — 5cA/.] 

(35) [The Arians in the East, took great 
pains to draw Jovian over to their side ; but 
as these attempts proved fruitless, various 
individuals of them, and in particular Aca- 
ciuSf were induced to yield assent to the Ni- 
cene creed. The Arians of Alexandria also, 
in vain laboured to bring Athanasius into 
disgrace ; but he was in high favour, till the 
emperor's death. — Schl.] 

(36) [The persecution of Valens extend- 
ed not only to the orthodox, but also to the 
Semiarians and other minor parties ; and 
the SemiarianSf after much negotiation, re- 
sorted to the unexpected measure of sending 
messengers to Rome, and by subscribing to 
the Nicene creed, attempted to form a coali- 
tion with the occidental Christians. But 
this coalition was frustrated, partly by the 
repugnance of some of the Semiarians to the 
word dfiowiocj and partly by the exertions 
of the powerful Arians at court, and a new 
persecution ensued. The orthodox ventured 
to make a representation to the emperor Va- 
Uns^ and for this purpose sent a delegation 
composed of 60 clergymen to the court at 
Nicomedia. The emperor cruelly ordered 
Modestus the pnetorian prefect, to put them 
all to death, but without noise ; which he 
accomplished by putting them on boaid a 



vessel, and when at sea, causing the vessel 
and all the unhappy men to be burnt. Such 
cruelly, perhaps, is without a parallel among 
the persecutions by the pagans. See Soc- 
rates, H. E., iv., c. 16. Sozomeuj H. E., 
vi., c. 13. Theodoret, H. E., iv., c. 21, and 
Dr. Walch, Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., 
p. 543, &c.— ScA/.] 

(37) [Gr<z/ian granted religious freedom 
to all his subjects, in the commencement of 
his reign, and excluded only the Manichae- 
ans, the Photinians, and the Eunomians from 
the liberty of holding assemblies for worship. 
He also recalled aU the bishops whom Fa* 
lens had banished. Some of the Semiarians 
now again held their own synods, and re- 
newed their confession of faith, that the Sod 
is of like essejice [dfjioibaioc] ^^^^ ^^^ Father, 
in a council held at Antioch in Caria. On 
the other hand, the orthodox again set up 
public worship at Constantinople, and ob- 
tained the zealous Gregory Nazianzen for 
their bishop. Gratian, at length, forbid the 
assemblies of ihe heretics, without distinc- 
tion. Codex Theodos., I. v., de Haeret., 
and the Notes of Gothofred, tom. vi., p. 18S. 
Walck, Hist, der Ketzer., vol. ii., p. 547, &c. 
— ScA/.] 

(38) See Codex Theodos., tom. vi., p. 6, 
10, 130, 146, and Gothofred^ Notes on these 
laws. [See also Dr. Walch, Historie der 
Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 549, &c. — SchW] 

(39) [The Goths were entangled in the 
Arian heresy on the following occasion. 
Being driven by the Huns from their former 
residence on the Tanais, they sent an em- 
bassy to the emperor Valens, and obtained 
liberty to plant themselves on the banks of 
the Danube ; promising not only to serve 
the Romans in their wan, bat to embrace 
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the yandals,(40) and the Burgundians.(41) That there were great fauhs 
on both sides, in this long and violent contest, no candid person can deny ; 
but which party was guilty of the greatest wrong, it is difficult to say. (42) 
§ 16. The Arians would have done much more harm to the church, if 
they had not become divided among themselves after the Nicene council, 
and split into sects which could not endure each other. The ancients 
enumerate as Arian sects, the Semiarians, the Eu8ebian8y{^d) the Aetiangf 



the Christian religion, as toon as teachers 
should be sent amonff them. UlpkUoM was 
one of their ambassadors, who was himself 
■n Arian, and ValeiiB also gave him only 
Allan teachers for his assistants. ^ It was 
not strange, therefore, that the Arian doc- 
trine obtained so great currency among this 
people. The subsequent history of Arian- 
ism among them, is related by Ur. Wo/cA, 
Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 663. — 
ScU.] 

(40) [Neither the time nor the circum- 
stances, in which this people embraced Chris- 
tianity, can be ascertained. Only thus much 
is certain, that they were in great measure 
believers in Christianity before they came 
into France ; {Salvianut^ de Gubematione 
Dei, lib. vii., p. 846 and 228). And from a 
passage in Jomandes, (de Rebus Geticis, c. 
26), it is probable, that they got their first 
knowledge of Christianity from their neigh- 
bours the Goths, and according to the Anan 
principles. They were persecutors of the 
orthodox ; which can not be said of the 
Goths. See Walch^ Historie der Ketzere- 
yen, vol. ii., p. 659, &c. — ScM.] 

(41) [These first settled permanently in 
Gaul, during the next century, and there they 
first embraced the Christian religion, and ac- 
cording to the orthodox system. {Oronusj 
lib. Tiii., c. 32. SocraUs, H. E., vii., 30, 
and the history of the fifth century, infra, pt. 
i., chap, i., ^4.) But their intercourse with 
the neighbouring Arians, the West Goths, 
infected them with the leaven of Arianism. 
Yet under the successors of their king Gun- 
deboldy the orthodox doctrine again got the 
upper hand ; and under the domination of 
the Franks, the adherents to Arian princi- 
ples were wholly rooted out. See Walchf 
Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 664, <&c. 

(42) [The judgment pronounced by Dr. 
Walchf in the 2d vol. of his Historie der 
Ketzereyen, p. 698, is so sound and im- 
partial, that I cannot refrain from inserting 
It here without alteration. "The modem 
Arians in England blacken the character of 
Athanasius too much, in order to discredit 
his doctrine: other writers, too much pre- 
possessed with the idea that a kalendarssint 
must be ac angel, represent this man and 
his adherents as absolutely faultless. If we 



would judge impartially, both parties were 
chargeable with the di^ful consequences 
of this contest. There was a total want of 
moderation throughout; evei^ where the 
mistaken notion reigned, that it is right to 
exercise control over the consciences of oth- 
ers ; every where private matters were treat- 
ed as public afifairs of the church ; every 
where the authority of ecclesiastical councils 
was misused ; and still more, that of civil 
magistrates; every where therefore, a per- 
secuting spirit was cherished and maintain- 
ed. In particular, we beUeve that these 
faults commenced on the side of the ortho- 
dox ; that other bishops too hastily became 
linked in with [the Constantinopolitan] Al- 
exander ; and that in the council of Sardlca, 
too little respect was paid to the wishes of 
the Oriental bishops in respect to Athatuin^ 
us, which were that he might not sit and 
vote in the council, because he was the ac- 
cused person. But the Arians were guilty 
of still greater ofifences. Arius was in fault 
for so zealously endeavouring to create a 
party ; but Siuebhu of Nicomedia was, in 
our opinion, the real firebrand, which set 
the whole in a flame ; and the suspicion, that 
pride and love of distinction led him to de- 
fend Arius, and produced that obstinacy in 
supporting the side he took, appears to us 
well founded. In short — this history veiy 
forcibly inculcates the necessity of uniting 
true benevolence towards men, with our zeu 
for the truth, and the avoiding of all person- 
al animosities, by presenting to us so many 
lamentable occurrences and so very unhap- 
py consequences, arising from the neglect of 
these Christian duties." Watch, ubi supra. 
— ScA/.] 

(43) [These derived their name from two 
bishops named Eusehhuy the one of Cesa- 
rea, and the father of church history, the 
other of Nicomedia, and afterwards of Con- 
stantinople, an intimate with Consiantine 
the Great. These belonged to the class of 
SemiarianSf called at this day Subordination' 
isU, because they maintained a subordinor 
Hon among the persons of the Godhead. 
Yet this name was applied to all who op- 
posed the Nicene doctrine, and who disa^ 
proved either of the word Sfiosato^ only, Of 
also the idea it waa used for. — Schl.} 
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the Etuumian8j the ^caciaiu,(44) the PM^A|^ruin«,(45) and others. But 
they may all be reduced to three classes. The first class embraces the 
old and genuine Arians ; who, rejecting all new terms and modes of ex- 
pression, taught expUcitly, that the Son was not begotten by the Father, but 
was created or formed out of nothing.(46) From these, on the one side, de- 
viated the Semiarians ; and on the other, the Evanomans or Anomoeansy that 
is, the disciples of the acute Eunomius, and of AeUua. The former class 
maintained, that the Son of Grod was 6fioi6acoVj i. e., of Wee essence with 
the Father ; yet not by nature, but only by grace. The leaders of this par- 
ty were George of Laodicea, and BasU of Ancyra.(47) The latter, who 
were also called pure Arians, Aetians{A9) and J5xucoii^n«,(49) contended, 



(44) [These bore the name of AeaciuSf a 
bishop of Cesarea and successor of Eu$€lnuM 
Panmialu He allowed that the Son was like 
the Father ; but only in respect to his will. 
—Schl.] 

(45) [This word imports pastry-cooks; 
because a person of this occupation, a Syr- 
ian named Theoktistus, was particularly leaX- 
ous in defending one of the minor parties of 
Arians in Constantinople, which maintained 
that God the Father existed before the Son 
had a being. — Schl-Ji 

(46) [Arius maintained that there were 
three substances in God, namely, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. The 
first is the only eternal God. There is, ab- 
solutely, none like him ; and his essence is 
incomprehensible. He is called the Falhtry 
in a sense corresponding with that in which 
the Son is called the Son ; and as the latter 
was not always the Son, so the former was 
not always Uie Father. The second sub- 
stance is the person, who in the scriptures is 
denominated the Son, the Word, and the 
Wisdom of God. He is absolutely a crea- 
ture of God ; and one whom God created, 
as he did the other creatures, immediately 
from nothing. This creation of the Son, 
the scriptures denominate a generation ; and 
this creature is called the Son of God, in a 
figurative sense of the word, because God 
has adopted him. The terms Word and 
Wisdom of God, are ambiguous ; for the^ 
sometimes denote certain powers or attn- 
butes of God, and sometimes a person, 
namely, the Son. In the former accepta- 
tion, they are inherent in God naturally, and 
necessarily, but not so in the latter accepta- 
tion. God, of his voluntary choice, pro- 
duced this person, to be an instrument in 
his hand in the creation of the world. The 
Son therefore is, in his essence, totally dif- 
ferent from the Father. As a rational crea- 
ture, he possesses free will, is changeable, 
and so nii^t become either vicious or vir- 
tuous ; thouffh by his diligence and his long 
practice, he nas acquured permanent habits 
of virtue. And God has chosen for his Son, 



this most virtuous of all the created spirits. 
Thus the Son, according to Arius* views, is 
not truly God, not eternal, not omniscient. 
Some tlungs are mysteries to his understand- 
ing; and he does not comprehend clearly 
the essence of the Father, nor his own na- 
ture. Yet God has graciously imparted to 
him pre-eminent gifts. Thereby be has be- 
come the Son of God ; nay, obtained for 
himself the name of God ; though not in the 
proper sense of the word. Such is Dr, 
Watches representation of the doctrine of 
AritiSf in his Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. 
ii., p. 589, &c.— 5cW.] 

(47) See Prud. Marant Dissert, sur lea 
Semiarians; which has been reprinted by 
Joh. Voigtt in Biblioth. Haeresiolog., torn, 
ii., p. 1 19, &c. [The Semiarians were also 
called modereUe Arians ; and likewise Eu- 
sebianSf because the Eusebtuses^ especially 
the one of Cssarea, supported this party ; 
and HomoeousianSf from the word 6fioi6aioct 
which was, as it were, their symbol. — George 
of Laodicea, was a native of Alexandria, and 
a very learned man. He had personal diffi- 
culties with bishop Alexander, and obtained 
the bishopric of Laodicea, through the Eu- 
sebian party, to which he devot^ himself. 
Basilf bishop of Ancyra, bad the reputatio 
of an upright and learned man, and was m 
sreat favour with the emperor Constantius. 
He can be taxed with no other fault, than 
that of not tolerating the word dfAonaioc. He 
drew on himself much persecution by his 
zealous opposition to Photinus, and to the 
genuine Arians ; and was deprived of his 
office by the Acacians. — Schl.) 

(48) [They had this name from their chief 
person, Aetius of Antioch. This man ap- 
plied himself to the sciences at Alexandria, 
and acquainted himself with the medical art, 
as well as with theology. As all his instruct 
ors were of Arian sentunents, he also ap- 
plied his talents and his dexterity in debate to 
the vindication of the Arian doctrines. He 
was made a deacon at Antioch ; but as the 
Semiarians and the orthodox hated him, he 
was deposed and banished, in the reign of 
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that Christ was krepwotov or ivdfiotov^ i. e., dissimilar, both in essence and 
in other respects, to the Father. (50) Under each of these classes, there were 
other subordinate sects, whose subtilties and refinements have been but 
obscu rely developed by the ancient writers. This discord among the Arians 
was as injurious to their cause, as the confutations and the zeal of the or- 
thodox. 

§ 17. Unhappily the Arian contests, as was very natural, produced some 
new sects. Some persons, while eager to avoid and to confute the opin- 
ions of AriuSf fell into opinions equally dangerous. Others, after treading 
in the footsteps of AritUy ventured on far beyond him, and became still 
greater errorists. The human mind, weak, powerless, and subject to the 
control of the senses and the imagination, seldom exerts all its energies to 
comprehend divine subjects, in such a manner as to be duly guarded against 
extremes. To the former class, I would reckon ApolHnaris the younger, 
bishop of Laodicca, though otherwise a man of great merit, and one who 
in vanous ways rendered important service to the church.(51) He man 
fully asserted the divinity of Christy against the Arians ; but by philoso 
phizing too freely and too eagerly, he almost set aside the human nature of 
the Saviour. He maintained, that Christ assumed only a human body, 
endowed with a sentient soul, but not possessc:d of intellect ; and that the 
divine nature in Christ did the office of a rational soul or mind ;(52) whence 
it seemed to follow, that the divine nature became mingled with the hu- 
man,(53) and with the human nature suffered pain and death. This great 



Conatantius. Jvlitm recalled him, and ffave 
him a bishopric. He bad the surname of the 
AUieUt. Socrates, H. E., i., c. 36. Sot<h 
meiit H E., iii., c. 15, &c., and iv., c. 23. 

(49) [This name is derived from the Greek 
words ef &k dvrav. They said, that the 
Son of God might indeed be called Gody and 
the Word of God ; but only in a sense con- 
sistent with his having been brought forth 
k^ ix ovTuv [from nonexistences] ; that is, 
that he was one of those things, which once 
had no existence; and of course, that be was 
properly a creature, and was once a nonent' 
ity.—SchL] 

(5U) Sec Ja. Basjiage, Disi». de Eunomio, 
in Henr. CanisiuSj Lectiones Antiquas, torn, 
i., p. 172, 6cc., where are extant the creed 
and an apology of Eunomiiis. See also Jo. 
Aib. Fahrwius, Bibliotheca Gr., vol. viii., 
p. 100-148, and Codex Theodos , torn, vi., 
p. 147, 15.5. 157, 167, 200, <Stc. [Euno- 
miuSf a (^apipadocian, was a scholar of A'eti^ 
tt«, and wa.s made bishop of Cyzicum by his 

ELrtisans). But he was soon displaced, and 
s whole life was full of unpleasant occur- 
rences. He was peculiarly lucid in his style, 
and his writings are, on that account, the 
most valuable documents for ihe history of 
Arianism — Schl. See note, p. 248 —Tr. J 
(51 ) [See a sketch of his life and writings, 
above, p. 247. note (29).— TV. J 

(62) [ApolHnaris believed that Christ 



had no need of a rational soul, because the 
divine nature was competent to all the ra 
tional and free acts which the Saviour per- 
formed ; and he could see no good reason 
why Christ must have had two intelligent 
natures and two free wills. He supposed 
further, that a rational human soul, as being 
the seat of sinful acts, must be liable to menu 
changes ; and therefore that Christ, if he 
had possessed a rational human soul, could 
not have had an unchangeable, that is, a sin- 
less human nature. And he supported his 
opinion by the many passages of scripture 
which speak of Christ's becoming man, in 
which only the word aap^ (fltsk) is used 
for the human nature ; e. g., Joh. i , 14. 
These arguments needed an answer; but 
his opposers replied to them very imperfect- 
ly. They showed indeed, from the Bible, 
that Christ had a rational human soul. But 
their proof was defective in this, that they 
did not show, that by the word V'^VT^ >n the 
Scriptures must necessarily be understood 
a rational soul. And what they brought 
forward besides this, were either the bad 
consequences that would follow, or occasions 
for logomachy, which rather retarded than 
furthered the discovery of truth See Walrk, 
Historie dcr Kctzercyen, vol. iii., p. 186, 
6Lc.—SchL] 

(53) [This consequence, however, ApolH- 
naris did not admit. He was indeed ac- 
cused of denying the actual distinction of 
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man waa led astray, not merely by the ardour of debate, but likewise by 
his immoderate attachment to the Platonic doctrine concerning a twofold 
soul ; from which if the divines of that age had been free, they would have 
formed more wise and more correct judgments on many points. Some 
among the ancients attribute other errors besides this, to ApoUinaris ; but 
how much credit is due them is doubtful. (64) The doctrine of ApoU 
Unaris met the approbation of many, in nearly all the eastern provinces ; 
and being explained in different ways, it became the source of new sects. 
But as it was assailed by the laws of the emperors, the decrees of coun- 
cils, and the writings of learned men, it gradually sunk under these united 
assaults. 

§ 18. To the same class must be reckoned Marcelhts^ bishop of Ancy- 
ra in Galatia ;(55) if confidence may be placed in Euaehius of Csesarea, 
and in his other adversaries, who tell us that he so explained the mystery 
of the holy Trinity, as to fall into the Sabellian and Samosatenian errors. 
Yet there are many who think, that both Eusebius of Nicoderaia, and Eu- 
sebius of Coesarea, unfairly represent his sentiments, because he gave of- 

the two natures, and of holding to such a con- tions taken by the Arians in their councils , 
fusion of them, as Eu/ycAe* afterwards main- 
tained. But he rejected the term mixture ; 
and expressly taught, that he did not subvert 
the doctrine of two distinct natures in Chrut, 
but that the divinity remained divine, and 
the flesh remained flesh. See Dr. Walchy 
Historie dcr Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 193, dec. 

(54) See Ja. BaanfigCf Historia haere- 
sis ApoUinaris; which is republished with 
learned additions, by Jo. roigt, Biblioth. 
Haeresiologica, torn, i., fascic. i., p. 1-96. 
See alRO ibid., torn, i., fascic. iii., p. 607. 
The laws against the ApoUinarians, are ex- 
tant in the Codex Theodos., torn, vi., p. 
144', &c. See likewise {Ckavfepie)y Nou- 
Teau Dictionnaire hist, et crit., torn, i., p. 
304, dec. [" See an account of Apollinarisy 
and his heresy, in the English edition of 
Boyle's Dictionary, at the article ApoUirub- 
ris^ — Mad. Concerning this sect, Dr. 
Wdch has treated most solidly, and with 
the application of impartial criticism, in his 
Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 119- 
829.— ScA/.] 

(55) [This MarcelluM was a person of 
weight in the Nicene council ; and he there 
opposed the Arians with a zeal and energy 
which procured him praise from his own 
party, and hatred and obloquy from the oppo> 
site side. (See Ejnphanius, Haeres. Ixxii., 
c. 2. Atkanasius, Apolog. contra Arian., 
tom. i., pt. ii , p. 143, 150, and Constan- 
tine, Epistt. Pontiff., p. 379, 383.) Atteri- 
tt«, a defender of the Arian doctrine, at* 
tacked him in writing, and accused him of 
Sabcllianism. MarccUus in reply wrote a 
book to defend the true doctrine respecting 
the subordination o{ Jesus Christ to the Fa- 
ther, lie likewise discarded all tbo posi- 



and this drew on him a severe persecution. 
In the year 336, the Arian bishops assembled 
at Constantinople deposed him, as one con- 
victed of the Sabellian or Samosatenian her- 
esy, and elected BaMl in his place. After 
the death of ConstantiiUf he recovered his 
see ; but lost ii again alnnost immediately, 
as the Eusebians again got the ascendancy. 
He now fled to Rome, and exhibited a con- 
fession of his faith to the bishop Julius, by 
whom, with the other bishops of the Atha- 
nasian party assembled at Rome, he was 
recognised as orthodox, and as a sufferer for 
the truth. On the other hand, the eastern 
bishops persevered in their criminations of 
him. In the year 347, the western bishops 
at the council of Sardica, again pronounced 
him innocent. But when Pholinusy a pupil 
of MareelluSf commenced bis disturbance, 
Athanasius now first threw out some suspi- 
cions, that his doctrine was not pure ; but 
he soon dropped them. Basil the Great, 
however, was more decided in his opposition 
to Mareellvst and held him to be actually a 
heretic. Yet he afterwards acknowledged 
himself in the wrong. Marcellus and nis 
friends took pains to procure testimony, 
from influential men and from whole church- 
es, to their orthodoxy ; and they were not 
unsuccessful. Marcellus was in reality not 
without considerable learning ; but his judg- 
ment was weak, and he had the habit of talk- 
ing at random, and was at the same time 
very bitter against his antagonists. It is 
therefore, not only poHsible, but also very 
probable, that he often let drop faulty ex- 
pressions, which in the view of his enemies 
contained dangerous errors. See Wiu/cA, 
Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. iii , p. 238, 
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fence by the severity of his attacks upon the Arians and upon the bishops 
who favoured them. But admitting that his accusers were influenced in 
some respects by their hatred of the man, yet it is certain, that their ac- 
cusations were not ahogether groundless. For it appears from a careful 
examination of the whole subject, that Marcellus considered the Son and 
the Holy Spirit as two emanations from the divine nature, which, afler per- 
forming their respective offices, were to return back into the substance of 
the Father : and whoever believed so, could not, without self-contradiction, 
hold the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit to differ from each other in the man- 
ner of distinct persons. (56) Marcellus increased the odium and suspicions 
against him, by refusing, in the last years of his life, to comdemn Photmua 
his disciple. (57) 

§ 19. At the head of those whom the contests with Arius led into still 
greater errors, may undoubtedly be placed Phatinus, bishop of Sirmium,(58) 
who in the year 343, advanced opinions concerning God, equally remote 
from those of the orthodox and those of the Arians. On well considering 
what the ancients have stated without much perspicuity or uniformity, it 
appears, that he supposed Jesus Christ was born of the virgin Mary, by 
the Holy Spirit ; that with this extraordinary man, a certain divine emana- 
Hon which he called the Word became united ; that, on account of this 
union of the Word with the man Jesus, he was called the Son of God, and 
also Gody and that the Holy Spirit was a virtue or energy proceeding from 
God, and not a person.{69) The temerity of the man was chastised not 



(56) [It is nevertheless uncertain, wheth- 
er Marcellus really denied the personal dis- 
tinctions in the Trinity. The accusations 
of his opposers are not credible evidence in 
this case. MareeUus and his friends con- 
stantly denied that they were Sabellians. 
He denied indeed, that there were three 
vno^doeic, affirming that there was but one 
inrS^aaic. But this word had then so inde- 
terminate a meaning, that nothing certain 
can bo inferred from it. For it denoted, 
sometimes what we should call substance^ 
and at other times was equivalent to pergon. 
Dr. Watch (nbi supra, p. 290) thinks it 
probable, as MareeUus always strenuously 
contended, and with justice, that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit are itdiaiperc^ and 
&X<^pkf-K {inseparably) united, he must have 
regarded the word vnogdaiCt as equivalent 
to the phrase, virocuaic 6ie^C>aa^ a different 
svhstance. Yet clearly he often used un- 
suitable descriptions and comparisons, re- 
specting the eternal generation of the Son, 
and the procession of the Holy Spirit from 
the Father and the Son ; and such as seem 
to show, that he understood by these persons 
only certain attributes and acts of God. But 
perhaps these were only unfortunate ezprea- 
sions, or errors of the moment, from which 
ne would give back when the beat of contest 
subsided. — Schl.^ 

(57) See BirfOi, de Montfaucan^ Diatribe 
lie caussa Marcelli ; in the Nova Collectio 



Patrum Gr«cor-, torn, ii., p. li., &c. [re- 

I)ubli8hed, with some notes, by Voigty Bib- 
ioth. Haeresiologica, vol. i., fascic. ii., p. 
297.— ScA/.], and Jd. Gervaise, Vie de S. 
Epiphane, p. 42, &c. [Add also, Wakh, 
Hist, der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 229-299, 
and Ckr. Hen. VogeVs Disputation at Got- 
tingen, 1757, de Marcello Ancyrae Episco- 
po.— ScAi.] 

(5S) [Yet Pkotinus was not a native of 
Sirmium, as some have supposed, being mis- 
led by a faulty Latin version of a passage 
in Epiphanius, de Haeres. Uxi., ^1. He 
was rather a Galatian, {Jerome, de Yiris 11- 
lu8tr.,c. 107, and Socrates^ H. E., ii., c. 18), 
and most probably of Ancyra. He was an 
author ; but his writings are lost. And be 
was eloquent, and had an excellent faculty 
of securing the affections and making prose- 
lytes among his hearers. See Dr. Walch, 
Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 9, <Su:. 
-Schl.] 

(59) [To give a more distinct view of the 
opinions of Pkotinus, we will here state 
them, as they are arranged by Dr. Walch, 
loc. cit., p. 34. Pkotinus had (I.) errone- 
ous views of the Trinity. On this subject, 
he taught thus : The Holy Scriptures speak 
indeed of the Esther, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit ; but we are to understand by them, 
only one person^ who in Scripture is called 
the Father. What the Scriptures call the 
Word of God, is by no means a substance 
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only by the orthodox, in their councils of Antiocb A.D. 345, of Milan 
A.D. 347, and of Sirmiuni,(60^ but also by the Arians, in a council held at 
Sirmium A.D. 351. He was deprived of his office, and died in exile in the 
year 372.(61) 

§ 20. Afler him, Macedonius bishop of Constantinople, a distinguished 
Semiarian teacher, being deprived of his office through the influence of 
the Eunomians, by the council of Constantinople in the year 360,(62) in 



or a person. Still less is it a person begot- 
ten by the Father, and therefore called the 
Son. For with God there can be no gener- 
ation ; and of course he can have no Son. 
Neither is the Word the person who made 
the world; but the Word is properly the 
understanding of God ; which coniprenends 
the designs of God, in all his external opera- 
tions, end is therefore called God. The 
Holy Spirit also is not a person, but an at- 
tribute of God. Hence followed (H.) erro- 
neoos ideas of the person of Christ. He 
maintained, that Jesus Christ was a mere 
man ; that before his birth, he had no exist- 
ence, except in the divine foreknowledge ; 
and that he began to het when he was born 
of Mary by the Holy Spirit. Yet he receiv- 
ed the special influences of divine power, 
whereby he wrought miracles. This is the 
indwelling of the Word. On account of 
these excellent gifts, and his perfect virtue, 
God took this man into the place of a son ; 
and therefore he is called the Son of God,' 
and also God. Therefore it must be said, 
that the Son of God had a beginning. — 
Schl.] 

(60) [Conceminff the time and succession 
of these councils, tnere has been much de- 
bate between Petavms, Sirmond^ La Roque, 
and others ; of which an account is fiven 
by Waleht Historie der Ketzereyen, vol iii., 
p. 5, &c. We will only add, in correction 
of Dr. Sioskeim's statements, 1st, that the 
earliest of these councils was held in the 
year 343 ; as appears from three documents 
first brought to light by Maffei ; and 2<2^y, 
that it was held by the Semiarians. So 
that the first orthodox council against Photi- 
nus, was that of Milan. In that of Sirmi- 
um the eastern bishops were assembled ; 
and tbey pronounced Photinus a heretic. 
PhotinuSf when adjudged to be deprived of 
his office and sent into exile, made applica- 
tion to the emperor, and obtained leave pub- 
licly to defend his doctrine. BasUj bishop 
of Ancyra, was appointed to dispute with 
him, and a formal discnssion took place. 
Both parties became ang^. Bat the vic- 
tory was adjudged to Banl ; and the former 
decision was affirmed. See Walehf loc. cit., 
p. 61, dtc^iScA/.] 

(61) Maith. de la Roquet de Photino ejus- 
qne multiplici damnatione, Geneva, 1670, 

Vol. I.— Qq 



8vo. Tho. Itiigj Historia Photini; in hia 
Heptas Disserutionum. subjoined to his 
Diss, de Haeresiarchis sevi Apostolici. [We 
may add, PetamuSf Diss, de Photino haeret* 
ico, ejusque damnatione ; in his Hationari- 
um Temporum, 3d edit., and among the 
Oposcula of Peter de MarctL, [vol. v., p. 
183, &«., ed. Bamberg, 1789 ; where it is 
accompanied with the two Diatribae of Sir- 
mond, respecting the councils of Sirmium] ; 
and Dr. Walchf Historie der Ketzereyen, 
vol. iii., p. 1-70.— Schl] 

(62) [There were several persons of the 
name of Macedonius^ who should not be 
confounded with this man . The most noted 
of them were, Macedonius of Mopsueste, a 
contemporary with our Macedonius, and also 
involved in the Arian contests : (Socrates, 
Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 19) : and Macedonius, 
likewise bishop of Constantinople in tlie 
reign of the emperor Anastasius, [A.D. 491- 
518], by whom he was banished for his zeal 
against the Eutycheans. The election of 
our Macedonius was attended with disorders 
^hich merit notice. This metropolis had 
had one Paul for its bishop, who was de- 
posed by the emperor Constantius, and Eu- 
«e&tui of Nicomedia was chosen in his place. 
Ailer the death of Eusebius, the orlnodox 
replaced Paul in his office ; but the Euse- 
bian bishops appointed Macedonius. The 
emperor Vonstantius was displeased with 
the movement of the orthodox, and ordered 
his general Hermogenes to drive Paul from 
tho city. And as his adherents made op- 
position, and the general had to use force, 
there was a general insurrection, which cost 
both sides much blood. The orthodox pop- 
ulace set fire to the general's house, and 
dragged him about the streets, with a ropf 
around his neck, and finally killed him. Ti:e 
emperor now came himself to Constantino- 
ple, drove Paul from the city, and punished 
the people. And he also refused to estab- 
lish Macedonius in the office, because he 
had given occasion to the bloodshed : but he 
allowed him to remain in the city, and to 
hold worship in one of the churches which 
was assigned him. {Socrates, H. E., ii., c. 
13, and Sozomen, H. E., iii., c 8.) Paul 
returned again to Constantinople, and was 
again chased awav by the soldiery ; and on 
t^B other hand, Macedonius was m the year 
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his exile founded the sect of the Pneumatomachf,, For he now openly pro- 
fessed, what he had before conceiilcd, that the Hol^ Spirit is a divine ener" 
gy ditYuiicd throughout the universe, and not a person distinct from the 
Fath(T and the Sjn.(63) This doctrine was embraced by many in the 
Asiatic |)rovinc(.s. But the council of Constantinople, assembled by The- 
odosius the Great in the year 381, and which is commonly considered as 
the second oecumenical courcil, early dissipated by its authority this young 
and immature sect. One hundred and fifty bishops present in this coun« 
oil, defined fully aiul perfectly the doctrine of three persons in one Grod, as 
it is still professed by the frreat body of Christians, which the Nicene coun- 
cil had only in part performed. They also anathematized all the heresies 
then known ; assigned to the bishop of Constantinople, on account of the 
grand* ur of the city over which he presided, a rank next after the bishop 



342 reii)8tato(l by an impcriol genera) ; which 
occasioned another massacre, in whfch more 
than 3000 persons lost their lives. But as 
Constantius was coniptlled by his brother 
Constanx, to reinstate the orthodox bishops. 
Paul shared in this good fortune, and Mace- 
dontus with his adherents had to content 
themselves with a single church to worfhip 
in. After the death of Constana, PanLwas 
again disf)1aced, and Macedoniua once more 
seated in the episcopal chair. Here, confi- 
ding in the protection of the emperor, he 
stirred up a general persecution against the 
adherents to the Nicene creed, which ex- 
tended to the provinces adjacent to Constan- 
tinople. {Socrates, II. E., ii., c. 26, 27, 38, 
and Sozomen, H. E., iv., c. 20, 26.) In 
the year 3.56, that church at Constantinople 
in which was placed the coffin of Comttan- 
tine the Great, seemed ready to fall down ; 
and Mactiioniva therefore would remove the 
coffin. Some, among whom were the or- 
thodox, maintained that this removal was 
improper and irrc^rular : being influenced 
partly by ro>pcci for the deceased emperor, 
and partly by hatred against Macedonius. 
But as Macedonius notwithstandmg pro- 
ceeded to the removal, and had brought the 
coffin into another church, the two parties 
came to blows in the latter church, and such 
a slauditcr was there made, that the porch 
was filled with dead bodies. This unfortu- 
nate step drew upon Macedonius tl)e em- 
peror's displeasure. (Socrates, H. E., ii., 
c, 38. Sozomev, H. E., iv.,c. 21.) About 
this time, the disagreement among the op- 
posers of the Nicene faith, came to an open 
rupture ; and Baul of Ancyra. the leader of 
the Semiarians, drew Maccdfmius over to 
his party. {Philoslorgius, Hist. Ecclcs., 
iv., c. 9.) From this time onward, Macc- 
donvja held a high rank among the Semiari- 
ans, and supported their cause in the coun- 
cil of Seleucia. But he thus drew on him- 



self such hatred from the whole Arian party, 
that they, in tlie year 360, with Acaciua and 
Eudoxiva at their head, deprived him of his 
office at Constantinople. Macedoniua was 
very restless under this, and laboured to es- 
tablish the Semiarians by defending their 
opinionb ; and this gave occasion for the 
Semiarians to be sometimes called Maca- 
doniana. He died soon afterwards. See 
Walck, Historie der Kctzereyen, vol. iii.,p 
74, dic.—Srhl.] 

(63) Sucrafea, Hist. Ecclcs., I. iv., c. 4. 
[For a more full exhibition of the Macedo- 
nian doctrines, we will subjoin the statement 
of Dr. Wakhr, loc. cit., p. 96. As to their 
doctrine concerning the Son of God, some 
Macedonians agreed with the adherents to 
the Nicene fathers ; but others, and amonff 
them Macedoniua himself, coincided with 
the mildest form of the Semiarian creed. 
In regard to the Hofy Sfirif, they departed 
wholly from the opinions of the orthodox. 
Some indeed did not declare themselves, in 
regard to the divinity of the Holy Spirit. 
They did not expressly deny that he was 
God ; and yet they hesiuted to affirm it. 
And this was no unusual thing. Even fia- 
ail the Great, would not recommend to have 
the name of Gofl used of the Holy Spirit ii» 
public, nor condemn those who refused tha« 
to use it. Nor would Gregory disapprove 
this. See Pctaviua, Dogma. Tbeolog., lib. 
i., de Trinilate, c. 10, torn, ii., p. 46, 64, 
and Scmkr, Einleitung zum 3ten Theil der 
BaumtrarlejCa Polemik, p. 173, 183. Others 
who did declare themselves, affirmed that 
the Holv Spirit was not a person in the 
Godhead ; that he was not, what the Father 
and the Son are; and therefore no divine 
honours were due to him. Some held the 
Holy Spirit to be a creature ; and therefore 
did not deny his personality. Others denied 
his personality, and refifarded him as s morv 
attriV>ute of God.~5rA/.} 
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of Rome ; and made such other regulations as the general interests of the 
church seemed to require. (64) 

§ 21. The phrensy of the ancient Gnostics, which had been so often 
confuted, revived again in Spain. In the k'ginning of this century, one 
Marky a native of Memphis, introduced it from Egypt, and communicated 
it first to a few individuals. It had proceeded considerable lengths, and 
had infected some persons in reputation for their learning and piety, when 
Priscillian, a man of birth, fortune, and eloquence, and afterwards bishop 
of Avila, imbibed it. Being accused by some bishops before the emperor 
Gratiun, Priscillian and his followers were banished from Spain : but*he 
returned soon after. Accused again in the year 384, before Maximus, 
(the usurper in Gaul, after the assassination of Gratian)^ he was condemned, 
with several of his associates, and executed at Treves in the year 385. 
The instigators of this capital execution for heresy were, however, re- 
garded with abhorrence by the bishops of Gaul and Italy : for it was not 
yet considered among Christians as a pious and righteous act, to deliver 
heretics over to the civil power to be punished.(65) PrisdUian being 



(64) Socrates, Hist. Eccles., 1. v., c. 8. 
Sozomenj Hist. Eccles., 1. vii., ^. 7. [The 
Macedonians led an externally ^ood and 
strict life ; and by promoting monkery, they 
obtained such reputation for piety, agreeably 
to the taste of that age, as contributed much 
to their popularity in Constantinople and its 
vicinity. After their separation from the 
Arians, and after their attempt to unite them- 
selves with the orthodox had failed, they 
spread themselves considerably, especially in 
1 hrace, along the Hellespont, and in Phry- 
gia. In the western provinces they were 
not found. At Constantinople, they had 
their own churches and bishops. Among the 
attempts to reclaim the Macedonians from 
their errors, the most noticeable was that of 
the second general council at Constantinople. 
The emperor Thcodotius "hoped they might 
be won over more readily than the Arians, 
because they differed less from the orthodox. 
He therefore called Macedonian bishops to 
the council. There were 36 of them pres- 
ent ; and much pains was taken to persuade 
them to embrace the Nicene decisions. But 
all efforts were vain ; they declared that they 
would sooner embrace the Arian than the 
Nicene faith. And hence their doctrine was 
opposed in this synod, by an addition made 
to the Nicene creed, and by expressed forms 
of condemnation. With these ecclesiastical 
weapons against the Macedonians, worldly 
ones were combined. In tho statutes of the 
elder Theodonua, (Codex Theodos. de Hjp- 
•vticis, leg. 11, 12, 13), they are mentioned 
by name ; and in those of the younger The- 
odntius, which are inserted in the Codex 
Theodosianns, (lee. 59. 60, 65), it will be 
seen, that they still existed, but could hold 
worship only in the principal cities. These 
civil regulations gav« the ill-disposed bish- 



ops loo much liberty to manifest their per- 
secuting spirit towards the Macedonians, and 
enabled them wholly to exterminate them, 
it would seem, under these emperors. See 
Walckj Historie der Ketaereycn, vol. iii., p. 
70-1 18 ; and, respecting the council of Con- 
stantinople, his Histone der Kirchcnver- 
sammlungen, p. 234, 6lc. The decrees of 
this cottncil are given in Bevcridgc*s Pan- 
dccta Canonum, torn, i., p. 85. — Sold. The 
first decree respects the creed, and anathe- 
mas ; the second^ confines bisliops to tlicir 
provinces; the third, gives the bishop of 
(Constantinople the rank of second patriarch. 
The four remaining decrees arc of less im- 
portance. — Tr.] 

(65) See Sulpitivs Scvertut, Hist. Sacra, 
I. ii., c. 46, 51, and Dialog, iii. de V^ita Mar- 
tini, c. 16. [PrisctlhanhaH ability lo pre- 
sent his doctrine with so much dexterity and 
eloquence, that he gained many friends both 
among the high and the low ; and his senti- 
ments were soon spread through all Spain. 
Among his adherents there were some bish- 
ops, particularly Instantius and SalmartuSy 
and many ladies of respectability. Hyginus 
bishop of Corduba, who afterwards went 
over to the Priscillianists, was the first to 
oppose his doctrine ; and for this purpose 
made a representation of it to Idacius the 
bishop of Merida, who by his rash violence 
against bishop Instantius, blew the fire of the 
Prise illianist war into a great flame. After 
many and long contests, a council was held 
at Saragossa in 380, at which the Priscillian- 
ist doctrine was condemned, and the bishops 
Instantius and Salvianus, with the laymen 
Elpidius and PrinciUian^ were excommuni- 
cated. This measure rendered the sect 
more resolute and determined ; and Pris- 
cUlian, that be might be more safe, was 
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slain, his opinions were not at once suppressed, but spread far and wide in 
Spain and Gaul : and even in the sixth century, the VriscillianisU caused 
much trouble to the bishops of those provinces. 

§ 22. No one of the ancients has accurately described the doctrines of 
the Priscillianists ; on the contrary, some of them have perplexed and ob- 
scured the subject. It appears however from authentic records, that the 
Priscillianists came very near in their views to the Manichaeans. For 
they denied the reality of Christ's birth and incarnation ; maintained that 
the visible universe was not the production of God, but of some demon or 
evil principle ; preached the existence of Aeons or emanations from God ; 
declared human bodies to be prisons for celestial minds, fabricated by the 
author of evil ; condemned marriages ; denied the resurrection of the 
body, &c. Their rules of life were very severe : for what many state con- 
cerning their flagitious and libidinous practices, rests on no credible testi- 
mony. That the Priscillianists used dissimulation, and eluded their ene- 
mies by deceiving them, is true ; but that they regarded all kinds of lying 
and perjury as lawful, as is commonly reported of them, has not even the 
appearance of truth.(66) 



raised by the party from a layman to a bishop 
of Avila.— The civil power was put in mo- 
tion against the sect ; and Idacivs obtained 
from the emperor Gratian a decree, by 
which this sect^ as well as others, was ban- 
ished the country. This decree dispersed 
them for a time. The leaders of the party 
took their course towards Rome ; and while 
passing through France, they seduced many, 
especially in Aquitain Gaul. Although they 
got no hearing at Rome, yet they found 
means to obtain a rescript from Gratian^ by 
which the former decree was repealed, and 
these bishops were restored again to their 
offices. When Maximus had seized the 
ffoyemm'ent, he issued, at the instigation of 
IdaduSt a command to the Prise illianist 
teachers, to appear before the ecclesiastical 
council of Bourdeaux. Here Instantius, who 
readily and frankly answered the interroga- 
tories of the council, was deposed: but 
Friscillian appealed to the emperor. Bish- 
op Martin ot Tours, saw with concern a 
civil judge about to pass sentence in an ec- 
clesiastical affair, and made representations 
on the subject to the emperor, who assured 
him that no blood should be shed. Yet the 
emperor waa finally persuaded by some bish^ 
ops, to commit the investigation of the sub- 
ject to his minister of state Etodiuty a stem 
judge. He in the year 386, at Treves, put 
Pntc'JUan to the rack, and extorted from 
him a confession that he had uttered impure 
principles, and held nocturnal meetings with 
Mse females, and prayed naked ; and after 
the facts had been reported to the emperor, 
PruciUian and some of his adherents were 
mi to death, and others were punished with 
btnishment. This is the first instance of a 



criminal prosecution for heresy. The Pris- 
cillianists regarded these executions as a 
martyrdom ; while their opposers sought m 
this bloody way to exterminate them ; and 
the emperor had it in contemplation to send 
military officers into Spain, with full power 
to search out the heretics, and deprive them 
of life and property. But here again bishop 
Martin showed himself in an amiable light. 
He repaired to Treves, and there made such 
representations as prevented the execution 
of the emperor's designs. Yet the people 
shed the blood of heretics in many places ; 
and some bishops had such unchristian views 
as to approve of it. Yet others, on the con- 
trary, disapproved of it, and had great dis- 
sension with the former in regard to it. The 
Priscillianists, however, still continued to be 
numerous in Spain, especially in Gallicia ; 
and in the fifth, century, when the irruption 
of the barbarians into Spain threw the ec- 
clesiastical affairs into great disorder, it af- 
forded this sect opportunity again to spread 
itoelf very much. And in the aixth century, 
Aguirre has inserted in the Concil. Hispan., 
tom. ii., p. 269, &c., a letter of Montanus 
bishop of Toledo in the year 527, from which 
it appears, that many persons of this sect 
then lived in Valencia ; and in the year 561, 
a council was held against them at Braga. 
From this time onward, no more is heard 
of them ; and they must either have gradu- 
ally wasted away, or have sunk at once on 
the irruption of the Saracens. See Dr. 
WaUh, Historie der Eetzereyen, vol. iii., p 
387-430.— ScW.] 

(66) See Simcn de Vriet, Diss, critics de 
Priscillianistis, Trajecti, 1745, 4to, in which 
the principal fault is, that he follows too 
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§ 28. To these larger sects, certain minor ones may be added. One 
Audaetu^ an honest man, and ejected from the church in Syria for too 
freely reproving the corrupt lives of the clergy, collected a congregation 
and became its bishop. Being banished by the emperor into Scythia, he 
went among the Goths and there propagated his sect with good success. 
As to the time when this sect arose, the ancients are not agreed. In 
some of their practices they deviated from other Christians, among which, 
this is especially noticed by the ancients, that contrary to the decree of 
the Nicene coimcil, they celebrated the feast of Easter on the same day 
with the Jewish Passover. It is also said, that they attributed to the 
Deity a human form ; and held some otlier opinions which were erro- 
neous.(67) 

closely Beaxuobre*s History of the Mani- 
cheeS) taking every thing there asserted to 
be true. fian. Gtrvestt Historia Priscil- 
lianistarum chronologies, Roroae, 1750, 8vo. 
In Angeli Calogerae Opusculi scienlifici, 
torn. 3(zvii., p. 61, &c., occurs; Bacbiarius 
illustratus, seu de Priscilliana haeresi Diss., 
which however is less occupied in illustra- 
ting the affairs of the Prise illiani sis, than 
[the work of] BachiariuSt [a learned Span- 
iard, who composed a short treatise de Fidc^ 
first published by Muratoriy (Anecdota Jjat- 
inorum, torn, ii.), and which some consider 
as a polemic tract against the Priacillianists. 
To these must be added Walcht loc. cit., p. 
378-481. — To ascertain the real doctrines 
of the Prtscillianists, is very difficult, and 
perhaps impossible. The quotation from an 
epistle of Prucillian^ which Orosius has 
preserved, (in his Commonitorium, inter 
0pp. AuguMim^ torn, viii., p. 431), is so 
obscure, that it would be very natural to 
SUDposc. his contempocaries did not correctlv 
anoersiana mm. Hence we cannot reiy en- 
tirely on the testimony of the ancients, even 
if they appear to have been impartial writers. 
Si^till it appears unquestionable, that Priscil- 
lian embraced Gno»tic and Manichaean er- 
that he misconstrued the Scriptures, 



and perverted them by allegorical interpre- 
tations ; that he relied on apocryphal books, 
as of divine authority ; that he believed in 
the eternity of matter, and held that the evil 
angels were not creatures of God ; that he 
also believed the world was not the work of 
God, and that all changes in the material 
universe originated from the evil spirits. 
Concerning the soul, he taught that it is a 
particle of the divine nature, separated from 
the substance of God. The human body, as 
all other flesh, according to the Priscillianistic 
doctrine, came from the devil. And even 
the production of man, by the union ol a 
soul with a body, was the work of evil spir- 
its. They believed in an unconditional ne- 
cessity for the changes a man undergoes, 
and which they ascribed to the influence of 



the stars. They denied the personal dis- 
tinction of the three persons in the Godhead. 
It is very probable, that they controverted 
the human nature of Christ ; and it is still 
more probable, that they denied him a real 
bodyy than that they denied him a human 
soul. From these principles it would follow, 
that they did not believe in a resmrection of 
the body. The same principles led them to 
disapprove of marriage, and of the procrea- 
tion of children; and to forbid the eating of 
flesh. Their moral principles were in gen- 
eral, strict, and tended to produce an ascetic 
life. And on this account, the accusation 
of shameless debauchery, brought against 
them by their adversaries, is very improba- 
ble. Whether they dl held prevarication, 
lying, and perjury, to be allowable, even in 
cases where one's religion is to be avowed, 
is uncertain. Yet it is very certain that 
some of them held this dangerous principle ; 
as for instance, Diclinniuty from whose book 
Augustine ouotes the arguments used to dus- 
tily /vmg, wnicn ne a^eo conmtesin nis oouc 
de Mendacio ad Consent. Yet that 7Vi>- 
dllian and his first set of followers did not 
think so, appears from their suflfering mar- 
tyrdom. — Schl.} 

(67) Epiphanius, Haeres. Ixx., p. 811. 
Augtutine, de Hacrcs., cap I. Theodoret, 
Fabul. Haeret., lib. iv., c. 9, [H. E., iv., 10]. 
Jo. Joach. Schroder^ Diss, de Audaeanis; 
which is in Joh. VoigVs Biblioth. Hist. Hee- 
resial., torn, i., part iii., p. 578, [and Dr, 
Walrhj Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., 
p. 300-321.— The founder of this sect, is 
called both Audius and Audfuua ; and his 
followers are likewise called both AwHini 
and Audaeani; and not unfroqucntly An- 
thropomarphUeSf because they were taxed 
with attributing to God a human form. 
Audaeu* was of Mesopotamia, and stood in 
high estimation among the Syrians, on ac- 
count of his holy life, and his great zeal for 
the honour of God. The last was so great 
that he publicly punished his own brother ; 
and be would not flatter the avaricious and 
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§ 24. To this century also, tlic Greeks and Orientals refer the origin 
of the sect called Messalians and Euchiies ; and indeed clear traces of 
them first appear in the latter part of this century, though their princi- 
pics were much more ancient, and were known before the Christian era, in 
Syria, Egjpt, and other countries of tlie East. These persons, who lived 
sechided from intercourse with the world in the manner of monks, derived 
their name from their praying. For they believed, that an evil demon 
naturally dwells in the mind of every man, which can be expelled no other- 
wise than by continual prayiiig and singing : and that this demon being 
once expelled, the soul will return to God pure, and be again united to the 
divine essence, of which it is a fraction. To this leading principle, as 
may readily be supposed, they added many other strange notions, closely 
allied to the sentiments of the Miiiichaeans, and derived from the same 
source from which the Manichaeans derived their doctrines, namely, the 
Oriental philosophy. (68) In short, the Euchites were a sort of mystics 



hixuriouis bishops, for which he endured per- 
secution, hatred, and reproach. But he was 
undismayed, and bore it all with patience. 
Yot when at last the hatred of his enemies 
went so far as often to beat him and his 
friends, he separated himself from the church, 
(though, previously, some had refused him 
communion), formed a party and got himself 
ordained its bishop. This step made the 
separation complete ; for it was contrary to 
all ecclesiastical law, which required at least 
three bishops to solemnize an ordination, and 
also forbid the ordination of any schismatical 
bishop. 'I'he orthodox bishops entered a 
complaint against him before the emperor, 
who banished him at an advanced age into 
Scythia. This occasioned his going among 
the Goths, and converting many of that na- 
tion to Christianity. He erected monaster- 
ies among them, recommended the monas- 
tic life, ordained bishops ; and died before 
the general perseciiiion by Alkanarick. Au- 
dacus held a few errors. He believed that 
God possessed, not a perfect human body but 
a human shape, and of course the form of hu- 
man limbs ; and that the fashion of the human 
body was copied from the divine shape, to 
which the Scriptural term image of God is 
to be referred. In respect to worship his 
followers were strict separatists^ and would 
not worship at all with thone Christians who 
were of an irreligious life, or who held church 
communion with the irreligious. Nay, they 
discarded the name of Christians, for that 
of 'Audaeans ; because many of them had 
abused the name of Christians, in order to 
secure their safety. In regard to the feast 
of Easter, they were Quartodecimanians ; 
that is, they kept this festival at the time the 
3efr? did ; and they defended the practice, by 
appealing to the Apostolical Constitutions. 
They held apocryphal books, and had their 
own system of church discipline. In gen- 



eral it may be said, they were nther fanatics 
than proper heretics. Their errors were 
proof rather of a weak head than of a per- 
verse heart ; and their defence of their er- 
rors and contempt for other Christians were 
the effects of their [religious or] fanatical 
pride. — Schl.] 

(68) Epiphanius, Haerea. Izzx.. p. 1067. 
Thcodoret, Haeret. Fabul., lib. iv., c. 10, 
[and H. E., iv., 1 1 ]. Timotheus Presbyter, 
de Receptione Haereticor. in Joh. Bapt. 
Cotelier's Monuments Eccles. Graecae, torn, 
iii., p. 403, d:c. Ja. ToUitu, Insignia hin- 
eris Italici, p. 110, 6lc. Asseman, Bibli- 
oth. Oriental. Vaticana, tom. i., p. 128, torn, 
iii., part ii., p. 172, &c., and others : [in 
particular, Dr. Walch, Historic der Ket- 
zereyen, vol. iii., p. 481>-536. The names 
Messalians and Euchites signify prayers or 
praying brethren. The first is Syriac [or 
Aramaic, from the root K?2C, oravit, whence 
the participle ')'^^S'3, precantes, Ezra, vi., 
10.— Tr.], and the latter is Greek, ['Ev;^*- 
rai or 'Evx^rai, from kvxVi oratio. See jSmi- 
cer^ Thesaur. Eccles., tom. i., p. 1285, &c., 
and TA«orforc/, Hist. Eccles., iv.,c. ii — Tr.\ 
They were so called, because they believed 
the essence of religion to consist in prayer ; 
that is, in that tranquil state of mind, in 
which a person neither thinks nor has voli- 
tions. They were also called Enthusiasts, 
because they pretended to be inspired and to 
hold converse with the Holy Spirit; Cho- 
reutae (x^pevruif dnncers), from the motion 
of their bodies which they commonly used ; 
the spiritual {irvev/iariKoi.), which was the 
name they gave to themselves ; also Lam- 
petians, Adelphians, and Marcianists, from 
certain of their leaders. There were both 
pagan and Christian Messalians. The for- 
mer acknowledged indeed a plurality of 
Gods, yet they worshipped but one whom 
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who, according to the Oriental notion, imagined tiiat two souls resided in 
man, the one good and the other evil ; and who laboured to expedite the 
return of the former to God, by contemplation and prayer. This sect 
drew over many to its ranks by its outward show of piety, and the Greeks 
waged war with it, through all the subsequent centuries. Yet it should 
be remembered, that the names Messalians and Euchites were used with 
great latitude among the Greeks and the Orientals, and were applied to 
all who endeavoured to raise the soul to God by recalling it from all in- 
fluence of the senses, though these persons often differed very materially 
in their religious opinions. 

§ 25. Towards the close of this century, Arabia and the adjacent coun- 
tries were disturbed by two opposite sects, the AnUdico-Marianites and 
the Collyridians. The former contended, that the virgin Mary did not 
remain always a virgin ; but that she had intercourse with her husband 
Joseph, after the birth of our Saviour. The latter, whom the ladies es- 
pecially favoured, went to the opposite extreme ; they worshipped SU Mary 
as a goddess, and thought she ought to be honoured and appeased with 
libations, sacrifices, and offerings of cakes [icoXXvpide^, in Latin collyru 
dae.](69) The more obscure and unimportant sects, I pass without 
notice. 



they called 6 rravTOKpuTup the Almighty. 
These were more ancient than the Chris- 
tians, built houses for worship similar to the 
Christian churches, and assembled morning 
and evening with many torches and candies, 
and employed their time in praising God ; 
whence tliey were called EuphemiUs. The 
Christian ]\ifessalians were so named from 
the coincidence of their practice with that 
of the pagans : they seem to be the offspring 
of monkish enthusiasm, and to have first ap- 
peared in Mesopotamia, and thence to have 
spread into Syria; but their origin cannot 
b« traced with more particularity. They 
seem not to have been a party who had de- 
terminate, fixed principles of faith peculiar 
to themselves. Their number also appears 
never to have been great. They were all 
OMceiictf though they were not all monks in 
the proper sense of the word. Their reli- 
gious theory was founded on an impure mys- 
tieism, like to what is common to nearly all 
fanatical persons and communities, and which 
originated, like the system of Manes, from 
the principles of the Oriental philosophy. 
7et the Messalians, like all enthusiasts, ap- 
pear to have relied moice upon spirits, appa- 
ritions, and revelations, than upon the Ori- 
ental system of metaphysics. Their princi- 
ples did not necessarily lead to vicious con- 
duct ; yet they might afford occasion for 
practising vice. And in fact there were 
among them many vicioos persons, whom 
idleness and spiritual pride led into gross of- 
fences. And there were not wanting amonff 
them real villains, who abused the mysticu 
ftupidity of othezB, to subserve their own 



wicked purposes. Heretics in the strict 
sense, they were not; although led astray 
by their pernicious mysticisms, they em- 
braced wrong fundamental principles in re- 
gard to practical and experimental religion ; 
and actuated by these, they at least in part 
fell into heretical opinions. — Sc/t/.] 

(69) See Ejnpnanms, Haeres. Izxviii., 
Ixxix., p. 1033 and 1057. [Among the 
modems. Dr. Walch, Historic der Ketzer- 
eyen, vol. iii., page 677, &.c. Ih, Wakh 
makes mention, (loc. cit., p. 598), of one 
Bonosus ; concerning whom he also publish- 
ed a dissertation at Gottingen, 1754, de Bo- 
noso haeretico. This Bonosus was proba- 
bly bp. of Sardica in Illyricum,^ear the end 
of this century. He was accused of main^ 
taining, that Mary did not always remain a 
virgin, but bore several children. And this 
charge seems not to have been a false one. 
[See Siriciit Ep. 9, ad Anys., &c., inter 
Epist. .4nifrro«i, ep. 79, (s. 5).— Tr.] But 
whether Bonosus denied also the divinity of 
Christ, and taught that he was the Son of 
God only by adoption, is very dubious. Yet 
so much is certam, that in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, there were opposcrs of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity sud of the divinity of 
Christ, who in France and Spain wore known 
by the name of Bonosians. But still, it is 
uncertain whether they derived the name 
from this or from some other Bonosus. The 
reader may consult IUxg*s Supplementum 
operum Clementis Alcxandrini ; where, in 
the annexed Fascic. Observat. misrellan. ad 
Hist. Eccles., p. 242, there is an Essay, de 
Haeresi Bonosi. — The CoUyridianae (fo 
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THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER 1. 



THfi FROSPBEOUS EVENTS OF THE CHITRCH. 

i 1 . State of the Roman Empire. — 4 2. Farther Decline of Idolatry. — ^ 3. Nations con- 
Terted to Christianity. — ^ 4. Conversion of the German Nations. — ^ 6. Hie Franks. 
—^ 6. The Irish. — ^ 7. Causes of these Conversions. 

§ !• To understand the causes which affected the condition of Chris- 
tians in this century, it is necessary to keep in view some part of the 
civil history of the period. We shall therefore first observe concisely, 
that the Roman empire at the commencement of this century was di- 
vided into two parts, one of which embraced the eastern, and the other 
the western provinces. ArcadiuSy the emperor of the Bast, resided at 
Constantinople. Honorius, who governed the West, lived at Ravenna 
in Italy. The latter, distinguished by nothing but the mildness of his 
disposition, was negligent of the affairs of the empire. Hence first the 
Goths repeatedly laid waste Italy, and plundered Rome in a distressing 
manner. And this first defeat of the Romans was followed by others 
still more grievous, under the succeeding emperors. For the ferocious 
and warlike people of Germany overran those fairest provinces of Eu- 
rope, Italy, Gaul, and Spain, and set up new kingdoms in them. At last the 
Heruli in the year 476, under Odoacer their chief, having vanquished Rom^ 
ulus Augustus, who is commonly called ulugus/u/u^, overturned the empire 
of the West, and brought Italy under their subjection. Sixteen years after, 
Theodoric king of the Ostrogoths settled in Ulyricum, invaded these un- 



Epiphanius makes them all females) were 
women, who carried their respect for the 
mother of Jesus so high, that they were just- 
ly charged by the orthodox fathers with su- 
perstition and idolatry. They came from 
Thrace and the yet more distant regions of 
Scythia into Arabia. It was their practice 
to dress out a car, or a square throne {Kepi- 
KOif)y spread over it a linen cloth, and on a 
clear day, once a year, place on it during the 
day a loaf of bread, or a cake {KoXXvplc)^ 
which they offered to the virgin Mary. Dr. 
Mosheim (in his Lectures) considered them 
as a set of simple persons, who had consid- 
erable heathenism about them '; and he sup- 
posed this offering of a cake was derived 



from paganism. While they were mere pa- 
gans, they were accustomed to bake and pre- 
sent to the goddess Venus ^ or Attar U (the 
Moon), certain cakes which were called col' 
lurides. And when they became Christians, 
they thought this honour might now be best 
shown to Mary. The doctor had in his eye 
perhaps, a passage in Jeremiah (viii., 18), 
where the prophet speaks of such a sort of 
worship : and in general, it is well known 
that the offering of cakes in the pagan wor- 
ship was a customary thing. See Dr. 
Walch, loc. cit , p. 626, &c., and TilUmont, 
M^moires pour servir k THistoire Eccles., 
tome zii., p. 83. — t^chl.] 
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welcome intruders, by the authority of the Greek emperor, and vanquished 
them ; in consequence of which, the kingdom of the Ostrogoths was es- 
tablished in Italy, in the year 493, and continued with various fortune till 
the year 552.(1) These new kings of the West professed to respect the 
authority of the emperors resident at Constantinople, whom they acknowl. 
edged as sovereigns over them ; but in reality they were quite independ- 
ent, especially Theodoric in Italy, a man of distinguished abilities, and they 
left nothing to the emperors but the shadow of supremacy. (2) 

§ 2. Amid these wars and the dreadfol calamities they produced, the 
cause of Christianity suffered much. Yet the Christian emperors, espe- 
cially those of the East, continued their efforts to extirpate what remained 
of the ancient idolatry. In particular, Theodosius the younger [ A.D. 406 
^50] has left us striking proofs of his zeal in this matter ; for we have 
still extant various laws of his, requiring the idolatrous temples to be ut- 
terly destroyed, or to be dedicated to Christ and the saints, abrogating the 
pagan ceremonies and rites, and excluding the adherents to paganism from 
all public offices. (3) Yet in the western parts, liie efforts of tnis kind 
were somewhat less ; and we therefore find the Saturnalia, the Lupercaiia, 
the gladiatorial shows, and other idolatrous customs observed with impu- 
nity both a*t Rome and in the provinces, and men of the highest rank and 
authority publicly professing the religion of their ancestors. (4) But by de- 
grees this liberty was confined to narrower limits, and those spectacles 
which were most inconsistent with the sanctity of the Christian religion 
were every where suppreased.(5) 

§ 3. The limits of the Christian church were extended, both in the East 
and in the West, among the tribes addicted to idolatry. In the East, the in- 
habitants of the two mountains Libanus and Antilibanus, being extremely an- 
noyed by wild beasts, sought aid against them from the famous Simeon StyU^ 
tesj of whom we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. Simeon told them 
that their only remedy was to forsake their ancient superstitions and em- 
brace Christianity. These mountaineers obeyed the counsel of the holy 

(1) For a fuller account, see the Abbe de 
Bo»i Histoire Critique de la Monarchie 
Francois, torn, i., p. 658, &c., and Jos. Jo, 
Mascov^M History of the Germans, written 
in German. [Also Edw. GibhcnCt History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, chap. 29-31, 33-86.— TV.] 

(2) Car. du Fresne, Diss, xziii. ad. His- 
tor. Ludovici S., p. 280. Muraiori, Antia. 
Ital., tom. ii., p. 578, 882, and Annal. Ital- 
iae : Giannonct Histoire de Naples, tom. i., 
p. 207. Joh. Coehlati, Vita Theodorici 
Ostrogothorum regis, with the observations 
of Joh. Peringskiold, Stockholm, 1699, 4to. 

(8) See CodezTbeodes.,tom.Ti.,p.327, 
381, &c. 

(4) See MaeroHuSf Saturnalia ; in par- 
ticular, lib. ii., p. 190, ed. Gronovii : Seijno 
Maffei^ delli Anfiteatri, lib. i., p. 56, 67. 
Fierre le Brun^ Histoire critique des pra- 
tiques superstitieuses, tom. i., p. 287, and 
others;. but especially Bemh. de Montfax^ 
'Ym, Diss, de moribus tempore Theodoaii 
M. et. Aicadii ez ChiYioatoiiio ; wbicii ii 

Vol. L— R e 



found in Lstin, in the 0pp. Chrysostomi, 
tom. xi., and in French, in the M^moires de 
I'Acad des Inscript. et des Belles Lettres, 
tom. XX., p. 197, drc. [The pagans traced 
the calamities of the empire to the preralenoe 
of Christianity. Therefore in the year 406, 
at the instigation of the Tuscan soothsayers, 
idolatrous sacrifices were again established 
at Rome, in order to procure success against 
Alaric ; and the existing bishop, Innocen' 
Hus, who was apprized of the measure, al- 
lowed it to take place, if we may belioTe 
Zosimusy on conaition that the sacrifices 
should be offered without noise. See Zon- 
mttf, lib. v., cap. 41.-:-To confute this ac- 
cusation of the populace against Christianity, 
was the design of Augtutine^s twenty-two 
Books de Civitate Dei, addressed to Mar- 
cellinus. — Schl.] 

(5) Near the close of the century, Arum- 
taaiua in the East, prohibited the combats 
with wild beasts, and the other shows. See 
Jot. SHfium Assenutfiy Biblioth. OrienkaL 
Ciemeiit. Vaticana, tom. i., p. 268, 272. 
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man ; and having become Christians, they saw the wild beasts flee from 
the country — if writers tell us the truth. The same Simeoriy by his in- 
fluence, (for I doubt the existence of any miracle), caused a part of the 
Arabians to adopt the Christian worship.(6) In the island of Crete, a con- 
fiiderable number of Jews, finding that they had been basely imposed upon 
by one Moses of Crete, who pretended to be the Messiah, voluntarily em- 
braced Christianity. (7) 

§ 4. The German nations who rent in pieces the western Roman em- 
pire, were either Christians before that event, as the Goths and others, or 
they embraced Christianity after establishing their kingdoms, in order to 
reign more securely among the Christians. But at what time, and by 
whose instrumentality, the Vandals, the Suevi, the Alans, and some others 
became Christians, is still uncertain, and is likely to remain so. As to 
the Burgundians, who dwelt along the Rhine and thence passed into Gaul, 
it appears from Socraies,{&) that they voluntarily became Christians, near 
the commencement of the century. Their motive to this step was the 
hope that Christy or the God of the Romans, who they were informed was 
immensely powerful, would protect them from the incursions and the rava- 
ges of the Huns. They afterwards [about A.D. 450] joined the Arian par- 
ty ; to which also the Vandals, Suevi, and Groths were addicted. All these 
warlike nations measured the excellence of a religion by the military suc- 
cesses of its adherents, and esteemed that as the best religion, the profess- 
ors of which were most victorious over their enemies. While therefore 
they saw the Romans possessing a greater empire than other nations, they 
viewed Christy the God of the Romans, as the most worthy of their homage. 



(6) Jos. Sim. Astemanj Biblioth. Orient. 
Clement. Vaticana, torn, i., p. 246, &c. 

(7) Socratest Hist. Eccles., 1. vii., c. 38, 
[where the account is, in brief, that in the 
time of TKeodosius the younger, an impostor 
arose, called Moses Crelensis. He pre- 
tended to be a second Moses, sent to deliv- 
er the Jews who dwelt in Crete, and prom- 
ised to divide the sea, and give them a safe 
passage through it. They assembled to- 
ffether, with their wives and children^ and 
followed him to a promontory. He there 
commanded them to cast themselves into 
the sea. Many of them obeyed and perished 
in the waters, and many were taken up 
and saved by fishermen. Upon this, the de- 
luded Jews would have torn the impostor 
to pieces; but he escaped them, and was 
•een no more. Likewise in the island of 
Minorca, many persons abandoned Judaism. 
Tet their conversion does no great honour 
fc9 Iks Christians ; for it was in consequence 
of great violence done* to the Jews, of level- 
ling their synagogue with the ground, and 
taking away their sacred books. See the 
account of their conversion, by the bishop of 
the Balearean Islands : Scvcrus, Epist. en- 
cycl. de Judaeorum in hac insula conversione 
et de miraculis ibidem factis ; published from 
a MS. in the Vatican library, by Baroniu*, 
inhis Annales Eccles. A.D. 418, and abridg- 



ed by Fleury, Histoire de TEglise, liv*. xziv. 
Yet it is certain, that the Jews even in that 
age often imposed on the Christians, by pre- 
tending to have favourable views of Christi- 
snity. This appears from the Codex Theo- 
dos., lib. xvi., lit. 8, le^. 23. And Socrates, 
(Hist. Eccles., I. viii., c. 17), mentions a 
Jew, who received baptism with a consider- 
able sum of money, successively, from the 
orthodox, from the Arians, snd from the 
Macedonians, and finally applying to the 
Novatians for baptism, was detected by the 
miracle of the disappearance of the water 
from the font. Alinough this miracle may 
be doubted, and the impostor may have been 
detected by an artifice of the Novatian bish- 
op, yet it appears from the story, that what 
is practised by many Jews at the present 
day is no new thing. — Schl.'\ 

(8) Hist. Eccles., lib. vii., c. 30. [They 
sent for a bishop from Gaul, who directed 
them to fast seven days, and baptized them 
on the eighth Dr. Sender (in his Hist. 
Eccles. Selecta CapiU, tom. i., p. 203) 
supposes this event took place al>out the 
year 415. And in this year it was, accord- 
ing to the Chronicon of Prosper, that the 
Buigundians took possession of a part of 
Gaul on the Rhine, with the consent of the 
Romans and their confederates, having prom* 
ised to embrace Christianity — Sehl^ 
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§ 5, It was this motive which produced the conversion of Clovis, [CA/6- 
dovaeus, HludovicuSy Ludovicus], or Lewis, king of the Sa/«, (a tribe of 
the Franks), who conquered a large part of Gaul, and there founded the 
kingdom of the Franks, which he endeavoured to extend over all the Gal. 
lie provinces ; a valiant prince, but cruel, barbarous, selfish, and proud. 
For in the year 496, in a battle with the Allemanni at Tolbiacum,(9) when 
his situation was almost desperate, he implored the aid of Christ, whom his 
wife Clotildis, a Christian and daughter of the king of the Burgundians, 
had long recommended to him in vain ; and he made a vow, that he would 
worship Christ as his God, provided he obtained the victory. Having be- 
come victorious, he stood to his promise, and in the close of that year was 
baptized at Rheims.(lO) Some thousands of Franks followed the exam- 
ple of their king. It has been supposed that, besides the exhortations of his 
wife, the expectation of an extension of his dominions, contributed to in- 
duce him to renounce idolatry for Christianity ; and it is certain, that his 
professing Christianity was very subservient to the establishment and en- 
largement of his kingdom. The miracles reported on this occasion are 
unworthy of credit ; in particular, that greatest of them, the descent of a 
dove with a vial full of oil, at the baptism of Clovis, is either a fiction, or, 
as I think more probable, a deception craftily contrived for the occasion.(l 1) 
For such pious frauds were much resorted to in that age, both in Gaul and 
Spain, in order to captivate more readily the minds of the barbarous na- 
tions. It is said, that the conversion of Clovis gave rise to the custom of 
addressing the French monarchs with the titles of most Christian Majesty^ 
and Eldest Son of the Church :(12) for the kings of the other barbarous na- 
tions which occupied the Roman provinces, were still addicted to idolatry, 
or involved in the errors of Arianism. 



(9) l^'ToUnaeum is thought to be the 
present Zulpick, which is about 12 miles 
from Cologne.*'— Jlfoc/.] 

(10) See Gregory of Tours, Historia 
Francor., 1. ii., c. 30, 31. Henry Count de 
Bunau, Historia imperii Romano-Germanici, 
torn, i., p. 588, &c. AbH de Bos, Histoire 
critique de la monarchie Fran^oise, tom. ii., 
p. 340, &c., [and J. G. Walch, Dissert, de 
Clodovaeo M. ex rationibus poliiicis Christi- 
an6, Jena, 1761 . — Schl. C/ovw, once hear- 
ing a pathetic discourse on the sufferings 
of Ckristf exclaimed : Si ego ibidem cum 
Francis meis fuissem, injurias ejus vindicas- 
sem : Had I been there with my Franks, 
I would have avenged his wrongs. See 
Fredegarius, Epitom., c. 21. Aimoin,\. i., 
c. 16, and Chronicon St. Dionysii, 1. i., c. 
20.— TV] 

(11) Affainst this miracle of the Tial, Joh, 
Jac. Chiflet composed his book, de Ampulla 
Rhemensi, Antw. , 1651, fol. The reality of 
the miracle is defended, among many others, 
by the Abbi Vertot, M^moires de TAcadciiie 
des Inscript. et des Belles Lettres, tom. iy., p. 
850, dec. After considerinff sU the circum- 
stances, I dare not call the fact in question. 
But I suppose, St, Remigius, in order to 



confirm the wavering mind of the barbarous 
and savage king, artfully contrived to have a 
dove let down from the roof of the church 
bearing a vial of oil, at the time of the kine^s 
baptism. Similar miracles occur in the 
monuments of this age. — [The possibility of 
the event is made conceivable in this way. 
Yet there still remain weighty historical ob- 
jections to the reality of the fact. The story 
rests solely on the authority of Hincmar, a 
writer who lived 300 years after the time. 
AviluSj Anastasiujf and even Gregory of 
Tours, and Fredegarius are wholly silent on 
the subject. Besides, Hincmar^s narrative 
contains the improbable circumstance, that 
the clergy who should have brought the oil 
that was wanting, could not get near the 
font, on account of the pressure of the crowd ; 
but as anointing with oil was then practiced 
at every person's baptism, it is improbable 
that on eo solemn an occasion as this, due 
preparation for this part of the service would 
have been neglected. — Schl.} 

(12) See Gabr. DanieVs and the Abbi de 
Camp's Diss, de titulo Regis Christianissi- 
:iii ; in the Journal des S^avans, for the year 
1 720, p. 243, 404-448, 636. M^moires de 
TAcad. des Inscript., tome xz., p. 466, dec. 
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§ 6. Calestine the bishop of Rome, first sent into Ireland to spread Chris- 
tianity among the barbarians of that island, Falladius, whose labours were 
not crowned with much success. After his death, in the year 432, Cm- 
lestine sent Succaihus a Scotchman, whose name he changed to Patridus 
[Patriclc], a man of vigour and, as appears from the event, not unfit for 
such an undertaking. He was hx more success^ in his attacks upon idol, 
atry ; and having converted many of the Irish to Christianity, he in the 
year 472 established at Armagh the see of an archbishop of Ireland.(13) 

ene, he was appointed to succeed Palladius 
in the Irish mission, ordained by Clement I., 
and sent forth by Siztus III., with a com- 
petent number of assistants. He passed 
tlirough Auxeire, and after making some 
converts in Wales and Cornwall, landed on 
the coast of Ireland the same year. He 
commenced his missionary labours in Lage- 
nia, a province in the north of Ireland ; Sad 
his preaching being accompanied by appa- 
rent miracles, his success was very great. 
In 434, leavinff that province to the care of 
his assistants, he passed into the province of 
Ultonia, where he was equally successful, 
founded a monastery near the city of Down, 
built many churches, and. ordained many 
bishops and priests. Wherever he went new 
converts flocked to him, casting away their 
idols and demolishing their temples. But his 
old master Milcon he could not convert ; 
and judgment overtook the wretch for his 
hardness, for bis house took fire, and he with 
his whole family were burned up in it. In 
436, Patrick left Ultonia, and proceeded to 
Media (Meath) and Connacia (Connaught) ; 
and for several years he travelled on foot 
from place to place, slept on the ground, and 
toiled incessantly to spread the gospel in all 
parts of the island. In the year 444, he 
made a journey to Rome, to confer with the 
pope and obtain more assistants. On his 
return the next year, he spent some time in 
the west of England, and, as some say, es- 
tablished there several monasteries. Re-en- 
tering Ireland with a large re- enforcement of 
priests, whom he distributed in the provinces 
of Lagenia, Media, and Connacia, he took 
his station in Ultonia, and there erected the 
church of Armagh about the year 460. To 
obtain more labourers, he passed over to 
Britain, and while there reclaimed many 
Pelagians and Arians. A great number of 
priests accompanied his return, whom he 
distributed in Ireland and the adjacent isl- 
ands. He himself, it is said, spent some 
years in the province of Momonia, in which 
Cashel was a chief town. In Abb he again 
visited Rome, and was constituted abp. of 
Armagh and primate of all Ireland. In 456 
he held the first Irish council, at which Aux- 
ile and Wemm appeared prominent among 
the bishops. From this time onward, being 



(13) See the Acta Sanctorum, tom. ii. 
Martii, p. 617, tom. iii., Februar., p. 131, 
179, dec. Jac. WaraeiUf Hibemia Sacra, 
p. 1, dec., Dublin, 1717, folio. The same 
Ware published the Opuscnla Sti. Patricii, 
with notes, London, 1666, 8vo. The m- 
ods held by St. Patrick, are given by Dav. 
WiUnru, Concilia magnae Brit, et Hibemiae, 
tom. i., p. 2. du:., [imd thencer republished 
in HardvxfCa Collection, t9m. i., p. 1790, 
dbc.] Concerning the famous cave, called 
the purgatory of St. Patrick, see Ptttr U 
Brufit Histoire critique des pratiques super- 
stitieuses, tome iv., p. 34, die. [A minute 
account of St. Patrick and his labours in 
Ireland, is given by archbishop Usher, Ec- 
deaiar. Britannicar. Primordia, cap. xvii., 
p. 815, dec., and a more neat and succinct 
account by Adr, BaUlel, Vies des Saints, 
tom. i., March 17, p. 215, dec. According 
to the latter, St. Patrick was bom near Dun- 
briton in Scotland, about A.D. 377. At the 
age of 16 he waa aeized by some Irish ma- 
rauders and sold as a slave in Ireland. After 
five or six years' captivity, he escaped and 
retnnied to Scotland. His thouehto were at 
tliat time turned towards efforts for the con- 
version of the pagan Irish. After a few 
months, he set out with his parents for Bre- 
tagne in France. On the way, his father and 
mother both perished ; and he himself was 
twice made a prisoner, first by the Picts, and 
then by pirates who carried him to Bour- 
deaux and sold him. Being set free, he re- 
paired to the monastery of Afarmoutier, be- 
came a monk, and after three years' study 
determined to return to Scotland and become 
a missionary. But meetiii^ obstructions on 
bis way, he returned to France, and from 
there went to Italy, where he spent nearly 
seven years in dififerent monaateries and holy 
places, was ordained a priest, and resided 
three years with the bp . of Pisa. Still thirst- 
ng for the conversion of the Irish, he repair- 
ed (o Ireland and began to preach to tnose 
pagans. But meeting with no success, he 
was led to question his call to such a work ; 
and he returned to France to consult his 
firiends. He remained at Auxerre six years, 
atod then passed nine years in the monastery 
at Lerins. At length in the year 432, by the 
recommendation of St. Germain bp. of Aux- 
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Hence St Patrick, although there were some Christians in Ireland before 
his day, has been justly called the Apostle of Ireland and the &ither^of the 
Irish church, and is held in high veneration to this day. 

§ 7. The causes which induced all these pagan nations to abandon the 
religion of their ancestors and profess Christianity, may be gathered from 
what has been already said. The man must lack discernment, who can 
deny that the labours, the perils, and the zeal of great and excellent men, 
dispelled the clouds of darkness from the minds of many ; and on the other 
hand, he must be short-sighted and not well versed in the history of this 
age, who is unable to see, that the fear of the Tengeance of man, the hope 
of temporal advantages and honours, and the desire of obtaining aid from 
Christians against their enemies, were prevalent motives with many to 
abandon their gods.' How much influence tniracUs may have had, it is 
difficult to say. For I can easily believe, that God was sometimes pres- 
ent with those pious and good men, who endeavoured to instil the princi- 
ples of true religion into the minds of barbarous nations :(14) and yet it 
is certain, that the greatest part of the prodigies of this age are very sus- 
picious. The greater the simplicity and credulity of the multitude, the 
more audacious would be the crafty in playing off their tricks :(15) nor 
could the more discerning expose their cunning artifices, with safety to 
their own lives and worlcUy comfort.ri6^ It is commonly the case, that 
when great danger attends the avowal of the truth, then the prudent keep 
silence, the multitude believe without reason, and the architects of imposi- 
tion triumph. 

infinn from age and excessive toil, St. Pat- his tomb. Such is the account of the Ro- 
rick led a more stationary life at Armagh mish writers. — See Neander, Kirchengesch., 
uid at his favourite monastery of Sabhnll vol. ii., pt. i., p. 250-267. — TV.] 
near Down. Yet he preached dailv, super* (14) There is a remarkable passage con- 
intended the affairs of all the churches, held eeminff the miracles of this century, in the 
a council annually, laboured to civilize the Theopkratus^ sen de Immortalitate animae, 
nation, imparted to them letters, and per> of the acute JEntea Gazaeut^ p. 78, ed. 
formed every duty of a good shepherd, till, Barthii. Some of these miracles, he tells 
.worn out with age and toil, he died about us, he himself had witnessed, p. 80, 81. 
A.D. 460, at the age of 88. Some how- (16) The Benedictine monks speak oat 
ever, by placing his birth earlier and his freely on this subject, in the Histoire Litte- 
death later, make his mission to continue 60 raire de la France, torn, ii., p. 33. It is a 
years, and his whole life 120, and some even fine sayiog of Li'vy, Histor., lib. xxiv., c. 10, 
182 years. He is said to have erected 865 ^ 6 : Prodigia multa nuntiata sunt, quae 
chuici;te8, consecrated almost as many bish- quo magis credebant simplices ac religiosi 

3 IS, and to have ordained nearly 8000 priests, hommes, eo plura nuntiabantur. 
e was buried in his monasteiy near I)own ; (16) Suljniiut Sevenu, Dial, i., p. 488, 

•nd miracles are said to have occuned at Ep. i., p. 457. Dial, iii., cap. ii., p. 487. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE CALAMITIES OF THE CHURCH. 

^ 1. The Evils suffered by the Christians in the Roman Empire. — $ 2. Attempts of thd 
Pasans against them. — ^ 3. Their Persecutions. — ^ 4. In Persia.-—^ 5. IndividQai En- 
emies of Christianity. 

§ 1. It has been already observed that the Goths, the Heruli, the Franks, 
the Huns, the Vandals, and other fierce and warlike nations, who were for 
the most part pagans, had invaded and miserably rent asunder the Roman 
empire. During these commotions, the Christians at first suffered extreme- 
ly. These nations were, it is true, more anxious after plunder and do- 
minion, tlian for the propagation of the false religions of their ancestors, 
and therefore did not form any set purpose to exterminate Christianity ; 
yet the worshippers of idols, who still existed everywhere scattered over 
the empire, neglected no means to inflame the barbarians with hatred 
against the Christians, hoping by their means to regain their former liber- 
ty. Their expectations were disappointed, for the greatest part of the 
barbarians soon became Christians themselves ; yet the followers of Christ 
had everywhere first to undergo great calamities. 

§ 2. The friends of the old religion, in order to excite in the people the 
more hatred against the Christians, while the public calamities were daily 
increasing, renewed the obsolete complaint of their ancestors ; that all things 
went well before Christ came, but since he had been everywhere embraced, 
the neglected and despised gods had let in evils of every kind upon the 
world. This weak attack was repulsed by Augustine, in his Books on the 
city of God; a copious work and full of erudition. He also prompted Oro- 
sius to write his Books of History, in order to show that the same and 
even greater calamities and plagues afflicted mankind before the Christian 
religion was published to the world. In Gaul the calamities of the times 
drove many to such madness, that they wholly excluded God from the 
government of the world, and denied his providence over human affairs. 
These were vigorously assailed by Salvian, in his Books on the government 
of God, 

§ 3. But the persecutions of the Christians deserve to be more partic- 
ular ly noticed. In Gaul and the neighbouring provinces, the Goths and 
Vandals, who at first trampled upon all rights human and divine, are re- 
ported to have laid violent hands on innumerable Christians. In Britain, 
afler the fall of the Roman power in that country, the inhabitants were 
miserably harassed by the neighbouring Picts and Scots who were bar- 
barians. Having therefore suffered various calamities, they in the year 
445 chose Vortigem for their king ; and he finding his forces inadequate 
to repel the assaults of the enemy, in the year 449 called the Anglo-Sax- 
ons from Germany to his aid. But they landing with their troops in Brit- 
ain, produced far greater evils to the inhabitants than they endured before ; 
for these Saxons endeavoured to subdue the people whom they came to aa- 
flist, and to bring the whole country into subjection to themselves. This 
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produced an obstinate and bloody war betw^n the Britons and the Saxons, 
which continued with various fortune during 130 years, till the Biitons 
were compelled to yield to the Anglo-Saxons, and take refuge in Batavia 
and Cambria [the modern Holland and Wales]. During these conflicts, 
the condition of the British church was deplorable ; for the Anglo-Saxons, 
who worshipped exclusively the gods of their ancestors, almost wholly 
prostrated it, and put a multitude of Christians to a cruel death. (1) 

§ 4. In Persia the Christians suffered grievously, in consequence of the 
rash zeal of Abdas bishop of Suza, who demolished the Pyr(Bum, a temple 
dedicated to fre. For being commanded by the king Isdegerdes to re. 
build it, he refused to comply ; for which he was put to death, in the year 
414, and the churches of the Christians were levelled to the ground. Yet 
this conflict seems to have been of short duration. Afterwards Vararanea 
the son of Isdegerdes, attacked the Christians with greater cruelty, in the 
year 421, being urged to it partly by the instigation of the Magi, and part- 
ly by his hatred of the Romans, with whom he was engaged in war. For 
as often as the Persians and the Romans waged war with each other, the 
Christians resident in Persia were exposed to the rage of their monarchs ; 
because they were suspected, and perhaps not without reason, to be favour- 
ably disposed towards the Romans, and to betray their country to them. (2) 
A vast number of Christians perished under various exquisite tortures du- 
ring this persecution. (3) But their tranquillity was restored when peace 
returned between Vararanes and the Romans, in the year 427.(4) The 
Jews likewise, who were opulent and in good credit in various parts of 
the East, harassed and oppressed the Christians in every way they could. (5) 
None of them was more troublesome and overbearing than Gamaliel their 
patriarch, who possessed vast power among the Jews ; and whom there- 
fore Theodosius junior restrained by a special edict, in the year 415.(6) 

§ 5. So far as can be learned at this day, no one ventured to write books 
against Christianity and its adherents during the fifth century ; unless per- 
haps, the Histories of Olympiodonu(7) and of Zosimu8y{S) are to be con- 



(1) See Beda and GildaSf among the an- 
cients ; and among the moderns, Ja. U»her^ 
Britannicarum Ecclesiar. Antiquitates, cap. 
zii, p. 415, &c., and Rapin Thoira9, His- 
tory of England, vol. i., b. ii., p. — , dec. 
[The Saxons were not directly pergecvtnrs 
of the Christians, but only involved them in 
the common calamities of their slaughtered 
and oppressed countrymen. — Tr.] 

(3) Tkeodorei, Hist. Eccles., 1. v., c. 39, 
[where is a full account of the conduct of 
Abdojt, and of the sufferings of the Christians 
donng the persecution. — Tr."] Bayhy Dic- 
tionoaire historique, article AbdcLM, vol. i., p. 
10. BarbeyraCy de ia Morale des Peres, p 
320 [An account of the manner in which 
Christianity obtained free toleration and an 
e.Ttcnsive spread in Persia, at the commence- 
ment of thia century, through the influence 
of Mnntthagy a bishop of Mesopotamia who 
was twice an ambassador to the court of 
Persia, is given by Socraiesy Hist. Eccles., 
I vii , c. 8.— Tr] 



(3) Jot, Sim. Asseman^ Biblioth. Or! 
ental. Vaticana, tom. i., p. 182, 24B. [See 
also Theodarety as above. The most distin- 
guished sufferers in this persecution, were 
Abdas the bishop of Suza ; Hormitdasy a 
Persian nobleman and son of a provincial 
governor ; Benjaminy a deacon ; Jamet, 
who apostatized, but repented ; a\id Sevtnu, 
who possessed 1000 slaves. — Tr.'\ 

(4) SocrateSy Hist. Eccles., I. vii., c. 20. 

(5) Socrates, Hist. Eccles., I. vii., c. 13 
and 16 ; and Codex Theodos.y tom. vi., p. 
266, 6lc. 

(6) In the Codex Theodos.f tom. vi., pi 
262, <&c. 

(7) PAo/tW, Biblioth., cod. Uxx.p. 178. 
[Olympiodorus was a native of Thebes in 
£gypt( a poet, historian, and an ambassa* 
dor to the king of the Huns. He flourished 
about the year 426 ; and wrote Historiarwn 
htbri xxii., addressed to Thr.oJosius junior, 
and containing the Roman Hibtorv, particu 
larly of the West, from A.D. 407 to 425 
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sidered of this character, the latter of whom is frequently sarcastic and 
unjustly severe upon the Christians. Yet no one can entertain a doubt 
that the philosophers and rhetoricians, who still kept up their schools in 
Greece, Syria, and Egypt, secretly endeavoured to corrupt the minds of 
the youth, and laboured to instil into them at least some of the principles 
of the proscribed superstition .(9) The history of those times, and the 
writings of several of the fathers, exhibit many traces of such clandestine 
*iachinations. 



PART II. 
THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

TBS HISTORY OF LITERATURS AND SCIENCE. 

^ 1. State of Learninff amons Chriatiani. — f 2. In the Weat. — ^ 3. State of PfailoaophY 
in the West.— ^ 4. In the East —4 6. The Younger PlatoniaU.— <J 6. Aristotelian Phi- 
loaphy revived. 

§ 1. Although the illiterate had access to every office both civil and 
ecclesiastical, yet most of the persons of much consideration were persua- 
ded that the liberal arts and sciences were of great use to mankind. Honce 
public schools(l) were kept up in the larger cities, as Constantinople, Rome, 
Marseilles, Edessa, Nisibis,(2) Carthage, Lyons, and Treves ; and masters 
competent to teach youth were maintained at the expense of the emperors. 
Some of the bishops and monks also of tliis century, here and there imparted 
to young men what learning they possessed.(3) Yet the infelicity of the 
times, the incursions of barbarous nations, and the penury of great ge- 
niuses, prevented cither the church or the state from reaping such advan- 
tages from the efforts to promote learning, as were desired by those en- 
gaged in them. 

§ 2. In the western provinces, especially in Gaul, there were some men 
of learning, who might have served as patterns for others to follow. Such 
among others were Macrohius, Salviarif Vincentius of Lerins, EtmodiuSi Su 

The work ia lost, except the copiooa extracts (1) [The history and progress of schools 
preserved by PhoHtUy ubi supra. — TV.] among Christiana, are the subject of an ap 



(8) [Zosimus was a public officer in the propriate work, by George Gottl. ReufeU 



(8) [ZoMtmuM was a public ofiicer m tbe propnate worK, oy ueorge i 
rei^ of Theodonut junior, and wrote His- Helmst., 1743, 8vo.~iSc£f.] 
tonarum Libri vi. in a neat Greek style. (2) [The schools at Edessa and Nistbis 
The firat book gives a concise history of tlo- are noticed by ValenuSy on Theodori Lee* 
man affairs from Augustus to Diocletian; toris Hist. Eccl., 1. ii., p. 164, b. — ScKLJ] 
the following books are a full Roman histo* (3) [On the episcopal and cloister schools, 
ry, down to A.D. 410 The best editions in Africa, Spain, Italy, and Gaul, remarks 
are by CellariuSt Jena, 1728, 8vo, and by are made by Ludov. ThomanmUy de Disci- 
ReitemieTy Lips., 1784, 6vo. — TV.] plina Eccleaiae, tom. i., part ii., lib. ii., p 

(9) Zachariat MUyUn de Opificio Dei, 27, &c,^Schl.] 
p. 165, 200, cd. Barthii. 
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danius Apollinaris, Cluudianus Mamertus^ aod Dracantius ; who as writers 
were not indeed equal to the ancient Latin authors, yet neither altogether 
destitute of elegance, and who devoted themselves to the study of antiqui. 
ties and other branches of learning. But the barbarians who laid waste 
or took possession of the Roman provinces, choked these surviving plants 
of a better age. For all these nations considered arms and militeuy cour. 
age as the only source of all glory and virtue ; and therefore they despbed 
learning and the arts. Hence wherever they planted themselves, there 
barbarism insensibly sprung up and flourished, and the pursuit of learning 
was abandoned exclusively to the priests and monks. And these, surround- 
ed by bad examples and living in the midst of wars and perils, gradually 
lost all relish for solid learning and renown, and substituted in place of ii 
a sickly spectre and an empty shadow of erudition. In their schools, the 
boys and youth were taught the seven liberal arts ;(4) which being com. 
prised in a few precepts, and those very dry and jejune, as appears from the 
treatises of Augustine upon them, were rather calculated to burden the 
memory than to strengthen the judgement and improve the intellectual pow. 
ers. In the close of this century therefore, learning was almost extinct, 
and only a faint shadow of it remained. 

§ 3. Those who thought it expedient to study philosophy — and there 
were but few who thought so— dio not in this age commit themselves to 
the guidance of Aristotle, He was regarded as too austere a mfister, 
and one who carried men along a thorny path.(5) Perhaps more would 
have relished him, had they been able to read' and understand him. But 
the system of Plato had for several ages been better known ; and it was 
supposed, not only to be less difficult of comprehension, but to accord bet- 
ter with the principles of religion. Besides, the principal works of PkUo 
were then extant in the Latin translations of Victorinus,(6) Therefore 
such among the Latins as had a taste for philosophical inquiries, contented 
themselves with the decisions of Plaio ; as will appear to any one who 
shall only read Sidonius Apolltnaris.(7) 

§ 4. The state of learning among the Greeks and the people of the 
East, both as respects elegant literature and the severer sciences, was a lit- 
tle better ; so that among them may be found a larger number of writers, 
who exhibit some marks of genius and erudition. Those who prosecuted the 
science of jurisprudence, resorted much to Berytus in Phenicia, where was a 
celebrated law.school,(8) and to Alexandria. (9) The students of medicine 
and chymistry resorted also to Alexandria. The teachers of eloquence. 

(4) [These comprised, I., the Tnrtum, (9) Zacharias Mitylen. de Opificio Dei, 

namely, Grammar, Rhetoric, and Logic ; p. 179. [Among the modems may be cod- 

Mid II., the Quadrwhan, or Arithmetic, Ma- suited J. Andr. SckmidCs Preface to Andr, 

«!c. Geometry, and Astronomy. See below, Hyperius de Scbola Alexandrina catecheti- 

'•entury zi., part ii., ch. i., ^ 5.-— TV.] ca, Hclmst., 1704, 8vo. Hen, Dodwell, \d 

(6) Passaffes from ancient writers in proof, fragmentum Philippi Sidetat ; at the end of 

are collected by Jok. Latmoi^ de varia Aris- his Dissertations on Irenaeus. Lud, Tkth 

totehs fortuna in Academia Parisiensi. fliattniu,de Discipl. Eccles., torn, i., part i., 

(6) See iiMj^Kf/tfie, Confessionum lib. i., t ii., c. 10, p. 810, &c. Jok. Geo. Mieh^ 
c. 2, ^ 1, Opp., tom. i., p. 105, 106. /u, Exercit. de Scholae Alezandrinae sic 

(7) See his Epistles, lib. vw,, £p. iii., zi., dictae Caiecheticae origine, progressu, et 
and lib. iz., £p. iz., and others. praecipais dosrrribos ; in tom. i., Symbolar 

(8) See Ja, Hasaeus, liber de Academia litter. Bremens., p. 195, dec., and Jot. Bing 
JnrecoDsaltonim Berytensi ; and Zaekarias ham, Antiq. Eccles., Ub. iii., c. 10, ^ 5.* 
Mityltn. de Opificio l>ei, p. 164. SeJd. \ 

Vol. I.— S 8 
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poetry, pliilosophy, and the other arts, opened schools almost cver3nvhere f 
and yet the teachers at Alexandria, Constantinople, and Edessa, were sup* 
posed to excel the others in learning and in the art of instructing. (10) 

§ 5. The sect of the younger Platonists sustained itself and its philoso- 
phy, at Athens, at Alexandria, and in Syria, with no small share of its an* 
cient dignity and reputation, 01ympiodoru9f{ 11) H€rOf{ 1 2) and other men 
of high reputation, adorned the school of Alexandria. At Athens, P/w- 
torc/i,(I3) and his successor Synaniw,(14) with 'IheophrastuSf procured 
for themselves fame and distinction. From them Proclus received in- 
struction, became the prince of the Platonists of this century, and acquired 
for himself and for the species of wisdom which he professed so much ce- 
lebrity among the Greeks, that he seems almost the second father of the 
system.(15) His disciples, Marinus of Neapolis, Ammonium the son of 
Hcrmias, Isidorus^ Damascius, and others, followed eagerly in the foot- 
steps of their instructor, and left many followers who copied their exam- 
ple. Yet the laws of the emperors, and the continual advances of Chris- 
tianity, gradually diminished very much the fame and the influence of these 
philosophers. (16) And as there was a sufficient number now among the 
Christians, who cultivated and were able to teach this species of wisdom 
so much confided in at that day, it naturally followed that fewer persons 
than formerly frequented the schools of these heathen sages. 

§ 6. But though the philosophy of Flato appeared to most persons more 
fevourable to religion and better founded than that of Aristotle, yet the lat- 
ter gradually emerged from its obscurity, and found its way into the hand» 
of Christians. The Platonists themselves expounded some of the books 
of Aristotle in their schools, and particularly his Dialectics, which they 
recommended to such of their pupils as were fond of disputation. The 
Christians did the same, in the schools in which they taught philosophy. 
This was the first step made by the Stagyrite towards that universal em- 
pire which he afterwards obtained. Another and a more active cause 
was found in the Origenian, Arian, Eutychian, Nestorian, and Pelagian 
contests, which produced so i much evil in the church during this century. 
Origerif it was well known, was a Platonist. When therefore he fell under 
public censure, many, that they might not be accounted his adherents, ap- 
plied themselves to the study of Aristotle, between whom and Origen there 
had been little or no connexion. In the Nestorian, Arian, and Eutychian 
controversies, both sides had recourse to the most subtile distinctions, di- 

(10) JEneoM GazauSy in his Thcophnw- Marinus^ de Vita PtocJi, c. 12, p. 27, and 
tus, p. 6,> 7y 16, &c., passim. Zackarias SuidaSt article Plutarch Nestorii, p. 133.-— 
MityUn. !oc. cit., p. 164, 179, 217, &c., 5cW ] 

and otherH. (14) [Concerning SyHanvs, see BnLcker, 

(11) [See note (7), supra, p. 319— Tr.] Historia crit. Philos., torn, ii , p. 816.— 

(12) Marinus. de Vita Procli, c. 9, p. 19, Sckl] 

ed. Fabricii. [HerovfM a preceptor of Pro- (15) His life was written by Marirais, and 

dus, and is the second of the three of his was published with learned notes, by Jo, 

name mentioned by Bruckcr in his Historia Alb. FabricitM, Hamh., 1700, 4to. [Se« 

crit. Philo«., tom. ii , p. 823. — Schi] also Brucker^ Historia crit. Philos., torn. ii. 

(18) [This Plutarch, in distinction from p. 318, &c.— ScA/.] 
the elder Plutarch, who was more of a his- (16) See Mntaa Gazeeva, in his Theo- 

torian than a philosopher, is denominated phrastus, p. 6, 7, 8, 18, ed. Barthii. [Among 

Phttarrkus Nestorii, or Plvtarrh the svn of the moderns, Brucker (Historia crit. Philoa- 

Nestorius See rr»nciTning him Brucker^ ophi«e, tom. ii , p. 337) has treated of all 

Historia crif. Philcs., tom. ii , p. 312, ^c. the^ dtscipUv o( Prorlu^.^Srhi y 
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▼isions, and ratiocinations ; and with these they were supplied by the philos. 
ophy oiAriatoUe^ and not at all by that of PhUo, who never trained men to 
disputation. The Pelagian doctrines had great affinity with the opinions 
of Plato concerning God and the human soul. Many therefore ceased to 
be Platonists, as soon as they perceived this fact, and they suffered their 
names to be enrolled among the Peripatetics. 



CHAPTER II. 

THS GOYEBIVMBITT OF THB CHURCH, AND ITS TEACHEKb. 

4 1» 2. The oatwtrd Form of Church Government somewhat Changed. — ^ 3. The Prerog- 
atives of Patriarchs. — ^ 4. Evils arising from their Authority.—^ 5. Contests between 
them. — ^ 6. The Power of the Roman Pontiff. — ^ 7. Vices of the Clergy. — ^ 8. 
Causes thereof. The SainU.— ^ 9. Monks. — ^ 10. Teachers in the Greek Church.— 
411. In the Latin Church. 

^ !• From the operation of several causes, the outward form of govern- 
ment in the church experienced some change. The power of the bishops, 
particularly of the higher orders, was sometimes augmented and some- 
times diminished, according as times and circumstances altered ; yet the 
caprice of the court and political considerations had more influence in this 
matter, than any principles of ecclesiastical law. These changes, however, 
were of minor importance. Of much more consequence was the vast in- 
crease of honour and power acquired by the bishops of New Rome, or Con- 
stantinople, in opposition to the most strenuous efforts of the bishop of an- 
cient Rome. In the preceding century, the council of Constantinople 
[A.D. 381] had conferred on the bishop of New Rome the second rank 
among the highest bishops of the world, on account of the dignity and pre- 
rogatives of the city where he presided. The Constanliiiopolitan bishops 
(with the consent no doubt of the- court) had likewise extended their juris- 
diction over the provinces of [proconsular] Asia, Thrace, and Pontus. In 
this century, with the consent of the emperors, they not only acquii-cd the 
additional province of eastern Illyricum, but likewise a great ampliflcatiun 
of their honours and prerogatives. For in the year 451, the council of 
Chalcedon, by their twenty-eighth eanofij decreed that the bishop of New 
Rome ought to enjoy the same honours and prerogatives with the pontiff 
of ancient Rome, on account of the equal dignity and rank of the two cit- 
ies ;(1) and by a formal act they confirmed his jurisdiction over the prov. 
inces which he claimed. Leo the Great, bishop of ancient Rome, and some 
other bishops, strenuously resisted this decree ; but in vain, for the Greek 
emperors supported the cause of their bishops. (2) Aflcr the period of this 

(1) [Yet it appears, from the words of the (S) Mich. U Qvhn, Oriens Christiamia, 

eanon, that the bishop of Constantinople, torn, i., p. 90, &c. [See also C. W. F. 

Chough made equal in jfower and authority Walch^ Historie dor Kircheiiventammlungen, 

with the bishop of Rome, was to yield to p. 810 ; and Historie der Piipvte, p. 106. 

him a precedence in rank or honour ; be- — Schl. ; and Arch. Batter ^ Lives of the 

cause New Rome took rank after her older Popes, vol. ii., p. 64-84, ed. Lend., 175(0^ 

•ister, devripav ftr^* kwtiviip vir^eiv.»» 4to.^-Tr.] 
Tr.] 
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council, the Constantinopolitan bishops began to contend fiercely for su- 
premacy with the Roman bishops, and encroached on the privileges and 
dignity of the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch. In particular, Acacius 
of Constantinople is said to have exceeded all bounds in his ambitious pro- 
jects.(3) 

§ 2. It was nearly at the same time, that Juvenal bishop of Jerusalem, 
or rather of Aelia, attempted to withdraw himself and his church from the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Cassarea, and affected to rank among the first 
prelates of the Christian world. His designs were rendered practicable 
by the high veneration entertained for the church of Jerusalem, as being 
not only founded and governed by apostles, but as a continuation of the 
primitive church of Jerusalem, and in a sense the mother of all other Chris- 
tian churches. Therefore Juvenal^ the emperor Theodosius junior favour- 
ing his designs, not only assumed the rank of an independent bishop over 
the three Palestines, or that of a patriarch, but likew^ise wrested Phenicia 
and Arabia from the patriarchate of Antioch. And as this produced a 
controversy between him and Maximus bishop of Antioch, the council of 
Chalcedon settled the dispute, by restoring Arabia and Phenicia to the see 
of Antioch, and leaving Juvenal in possession of the three Palestines,(4) 
with the title and rank which he had assumed. (5) In this manner there 
were five principal bishops over the Christian world, created in this cen- 
tury, and distinguished from others by the title of patriarchs. (6) The 
Oriental writers mention a sixth, namely, the bishop of Sehucia and Ctesi^ 
phon; to whom, they say, the bishop of Antioch voluntarily ceded a part 
of his jurisdiction.(7) But they can bring no proof, except the Arabic de- 
crees of the Nicene council, which are well known to have no authority, 

§ 8. Theae patriarchs had great prerogatives. To them belonged the 
consecration of the bishops of their respective provinces. They annually 
convoked councils of their districts, to regulate and settle ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. If any great or difficult controversy arose, it was carried before the 
patriarch. The bishops, accused of any offences, were obliged to abide by 
his decision. And finally, to provide for the peace and good order of the 
remoter provinces of their patriarchates, they were allowed to place over 
them their own legates or wear*. (8) Other prerogatives of less moment 
are omitted. It was the fact, however, that some episcopal sees were not 
subject to the patriarchs ; for both in the Eeust and in the West, certain 
bishops were exempt from partriarchal jurisdiction, or were independent.(9) 

(3) Noayean Dictionimire hist, crit., tome (7) Atseman^ Biblioth. Oriental. Vaticana, 
i., article AcaeitUf p. 75, &c. {Dr. Mo- torn, i., p. 9, 13, &c. 

theim here speaks cautiously; for in fact (8) David Blondellf de la Primaut^ de 

Acacius^ when all circumstances are consid- TE^lise, cap. zzt., p. 332, dfcc. Theod. 

ered, was to be justified. See below, ch. ▼., JZutnor/, de pallio Archi-fipiscopali, p. 445 ; 

^ 31 . — Sehl.] torn. ii. of the 0pp. posthuma of Jok. Mahil" 

(4) Concerning the three PaUttmet^ see Ion. 

Carobis a S. PaulOf Geographia sacra, p. (9) Edto. Brerewood^ de veteris ecclesiae 

907, 6lc. gubematione patriarchale, a tract which is 

(6) itfieA. le Quien, Oriens Christiairas, subjoined to Ja. Usher^s Opuscula de Epis- 

tom. iii., p. 110, d&c. copor. et Metropolitanonim origine, Lond*, 

(6) See the writers who have treated of 1687, and Bremen, 1701, 8vo, p. 66-86. 

the patriarchs, as enumerated by Jo. Alb, [The metropolitans and bishops who were 

Fabrieiust Bibliograph. Antiquar., cap. ziiL, subject to no patriarch, were by the Greeks 

p. 463, dec. f S^ also note (S) p. S89, dee. called dvro/te^oAoi. Of this description 

of this TQlvim. — TV. J were the metropolitans of BvigaritL^ Cy- 
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Moreover the emperors, who reserved to themselves the supreme power 
over the church, listened readily to the complaints of those who thought 
themselves injured ; and the councils also, in which the majesty and. the 
legislative power of the church resided, presented various obstacles to the 
arbitrary exercise of patriarchal power, 

§ 4, The constitution of ecclesiastical government was so far from con. 
tributing to the peace and prosperity of the Christian church, that it was 
rather the source of very great evils, and produced boundless dissensions 
and animosities. In the first place, the patriarchs, who had power either 
to do much good or to cause much evil, encroached without reserve upon 
the rights and privileges of their bishops, and thus introduced gradually a 
kind of spiritual bondage ; and that they might do this with more freedom, 
they made no resistance to the encroachments of the bishops on the an- 
cient rights of the people. For the more the prerogatives and the honours 
of the bishops who were under their control were increased, the more was 
their own power enlarged. In the next place, they designedly excited dissen- 
sions and fomented controversies of bishops with one another and with oth- 
er ministers of religion, and also of the people with the clergy ; so that they 
might have frequent occasions to exercise their authority, be much appealed 
to, and have a multitude of clients around them. Moreover, that the bishops 
might not be without intestine foes, nor themselves destitute of strenuous de- 
fenders of their authority, they drew over to their side the numerous tribes of 
monks, who were gradually acquiring wealth, and attached them to their 
interests by the most ample concessions. And these monks contributed 
much — ^perhaps more than any other cause — to subvert the ancient disci- 
pline of the church, to diminish the authority of the bishops, and to increase 
beyond all bounds the power of their patrons. 

^ 5. To these evils must be added the rivalship and ambition of the ^^ 
triarchs themselves ; which gave birth to abominable crimes and the most 
destructive wars. The patriarch of Constantinople in particular, elated 
with the favour and the proximity of the imperial court, on the one hand 
subjected the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch to a subordination to 
himself, as if they were prelates of a secondary rank, and on the other 

vrus, Iberia^ Armertin^ and also of Britain \y to him ; and the Romish patriarch had in 

oefore the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons almost all his countries, (e. g., in Germany, 

by the Romish monk Atif^tine. For the at Bamberg and Fulda), bishops who were 

Britons had their archbishop of CaerUon^ subject to no archbishop or primate, but 

(Episcopus Caerlegionis super Osca), who dependant immediately on himself. There 

had seven bishops under him, bat acknowl- were also certain bishops, who were subject 

edged no superintendence from the patriarch neither to any archbishop nor to a patriarch ; 

of Rome, and for a long time made opposition as was the case with the bishop ot Tomis in 

to him ; and in Wales as well as in Scot- Scythia, according to Sozomen^ Hist. Eccl., 

land and Ireland, this independence contin- I. vi., c. 21. The churches in countries ly- 

ued for many centuries. The church of Car- ing without the Roman Empire, at first had 

thafre also was properly subject to no other no bishops dependant on the bishops within 

church; as appears from Leydecker^M Hit- the empire; as e. g., the churches in Perna, 

toria Eccles. Africanae, and from the wri- Parlhia, and among the Goths ; and these 

tings of Capell and others, de appellationi- did not come under the power of Romish 

bus ex Africa ad sedem Romanam. Some patriarchs, until they fell under the civil pow- 

common bishops likewise, were subject to erof the Romans. Most of the conversions 

no metropolitan, but were under the imme- of pagans by missionaries from Rome, were 

diate inspection of their patriarch. Thus the in the western provinces of the empire. See 

patriarch of Constantinople had 39 bishops Bauvifrarlen^s Erlautenmg der cnristl. Al* 

m his diocese, who were subject immediate- terthums, p. 158, dec. — Schl.] 
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hand he boldly attacked the Roman pontifT, and despoiled him of some of hu 
provinces. The two former, from their lack of power and from other 
causes, made indeed but feeble resistance, though they sometimes produced 
violent tumults and commotions ; but the Roman pontiflT, possessing much 
greater power and resources, fought with more obstinacy, and in his turn 
inflicted deadly wounds on the Byzantine prelate. Those who shall care- 
fully examine the history of events among Christians from this period on- 
ward, will find that, from these quarrels about precedence and the bounda- 
ries of their power, among those who pretended to be the fathers and guar, 
dians of the church, chiefly originated those direful dissensions wliich first 
split the eastern church into various sects, and then severed it altogether 
from the church of the West. 

§ 6. No one of these ambitious prelates was more successful than the 
Romish patriarch. Notwithstanding the opposition of the Constantino- 
politan bishop, various causes enabled him to augment his power in no 
small degree ; although he had. not yet laid claim to the dignity of supreme 
lawgiver and judge of the whole Christian church. In the East, the Al- 
exandrine and Antiochian patriarchs, finding themselves unequal to con- 
tend with the patriarch of Constantinople, often applied to the Roman 
pontifl* for aid against him ;(I0) and the same measures were adopted by 
the ordinary bishops, whenever they found the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch invading their rights. To all these the pontiflf so extended 
his protection, as thereby to advance the supremacy of the Roman see. In 
the West, the indolence and the diminished power of the emperors, left 
the bishop of the metropolis at full liberty to attempt whatever he pleased. 
And the conquests of the barbarians were so far from setting bounds to 
his domination, that they rather advanced it. For these kings, caring for 
nothing but the establisliment of their thrones, when they saw that the peo- 
ple obeyed implicitly the bishops, and that these were dependant almost 
wholly on the Roman pontiff*, deemed it good policy to secure his favour 
by bestowing on him privileges and honours. Among all those who gov- 
erned the see of Rome in this century, no one strove more vigorously and 
successfully to advance its authority, than Leo who is commonly surnamed 
the Great, But neither he, nor the others, could overcome all obstacles to 
their ambition. This is evident, among other examples, from that of the 
Africans, whom no promises or threats could induce to allow their causes 
and controversies to be carried by appeal before the Roman tribunal.(ll) 

(10) [This is illustrated, among other ex- vol. iv., p. 558, &c., as cited by Von Einenif 
aroples, by the case of JoAn Talma, patriarch in a note on this page of Motheim, They 
of Alexandria, who being deposed, (A.D. were appointed by the emperors to decide 
482), applied to the Roman bishop Simpli- causes in the western churches ; they en- 
tius for protection. See Liberatut Diaco- couragvd appeals to themselves ; they as- 
nas, Breviarium, c. 18 — Schl. ; and Bower y sumsd the care of all the churches, as if it 
Lives of the Popes, vol. ii., p. 189, &c., were a part of their official duty ; they ap- 
194, ed. Ijond., 1760. — Tr.] pointed vicars in churches, over which they 

(11) Lu<f . ^//. <2u Piti, de antiqua Eccles. nad no claims to jurisdiction; where they 
Disciplina, Diss, ii., p. 166, 6lc. Melch. should have been only mediators, they as- 
Leydeckcr^ Historia Eccles. Africanae, torn, sumed to be judges ; they required accounts 
ii., diss, ii., p. 505, Ac. [A concise view to be sent them of the affairs of foreign 
of the steps by which the bishops of Rome churches ; they endeavoured to impose tho 
mounted to the summit of their grandeur, is rites an4 usages of their own church upon 
thus ffiven by J. Andr. Cramer^ in his German all others, as being of apostolic origin ; tney 
translation of BosMuei^s Universal History, traced their own elevation from the pre-em- 
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§ 7. Of the vices of the whole clerical order, their luxury, their arro- 
gance, their avarice, their voluptuous lives, we have as many witnesses, 
as we have writers of integrity and gravity in this age whose works have 
come down to us. The bishops^ especially such as were distinguislied for 
their rank and honours, employed various administrators to manage their 
affairs, and formed around themselves a kind of sacred court. The dig. 
nity of a freshyter was supposed to be so great, that Martin of Tours did 
not hesitate to say at a public entertainment, that the emperor himself was 
inferior to one of that order.(12) The deacons were taxed with their 
pride and their vices, in many decrees of the councils.(13) These stains 
on the character of the clergy, would have been deemed insuperable, had 
not most of the people been sunk in superstition and ignorance, and had 
not all estimated the rights and privileges of Christian ministers, by those 
of the ancient priests both among the Hebrews and among the Greeks and 
Romans. The fierce and warlike tribes of Germans, who vanquished the 
Romans and divided up the empire of the West among themselves, afler 
they had embraced Christianity could bear with the dominion and the vices 
of the bishops and the clergy, because they had before been subject to the 
domination of priests ; and they supposed the Christian priests and minis- 
ters of religion possessed the same rights with their former idolatrous 
priests. (14) 

§ 8. This corruption among an order of men whose duty it was to incul- 
Gate holiness both by precept and example, will afford us less surprise. 



mcnce of St, Peter; tbey maintained that 
their fancied prerogatives belonged to them 
by a dimne right ; they threatened with ex- 
communication from the church, those who 
would not submit to their decrees ; they set 
up and deposed metropolitans, in provinces 
over which they never legally had jurisdic- 
tion ; and each successive pope was careful, 
at least not to lose anything of the illegal 
usurpations of his predecessors, if he did not 
add to them. The truth of this representa- 
tion is abundantly confirmed with the evi- 
dence of historical facts, by various Protest* 
ant writers ; and, among others, by Arch. 
BowcTy in bis Lives of the Popes, 7 vols. 
4to. I^ndon, 1749, Ac.— TV.] 

(12) Sulpiiius SeveriUf de vita Martini, 
cap. XX., p. 339, and dial, ii., cap. vi., p. 457. 

(13) See Dav. Blondell, Apologia pro sen- 
tenMa Hieronymi de Episcopis et Presbyte- 
ris, p. 140. 

(14) [That these pagan nations had been 
accustomed to treat their idolatrous priests 
with extraordinary reverence, is a fact well 
known. When they became Christians, 
they supposed they must show the same re- 
spect to the Christian priests. Of course 
they honoured their bishops and clergy, m 
they bad before honours their DruUU; 
and this reverence disposed them to bear 
^tiently with their vices. Every Druid 
was accounted a very great character, and 
iras feared by every one; but the Chief 



Druid was actually worshipped. When 
these people became Christians, they sup- 
posed that the bishop of Rome was such a 
Chief Druid ; and that he must be honoured 
accordingly. And this was one cause, why 
the Roman pontiff obtained in process of 
time, such an ascendancy in the western 
countries. The patriarch of Constantinople 
rose indeed to a great elevation; but he 
never attained the high rank and authority of 
the Roman patriarch. The reason was, that 
the people of the East had not the same ideas 
of the dignity of a Chief Priest as the peo- 
ple of the West had. The eastern clergy 
also practised excommunication as a punis& 
ment of transgressors; but it never had 
such an influence in the East as it had in 
the West ; and for this reasoti, that the ef- 
fects of a pagan exclusion from religious 
privileges, never were so greftt in the East 
as in the West. The effects in the latter 
are described by Julius Casar^ de Bello 
Gallico, I. vi., c. 13, n. 6, dec. Si quia aut 
privatus aut populus eorum decroto non 
stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt. Haec poena 
apud eos est gravissima, Quibus ila est in- 
terdictum, ii numero impiorum ac scelera- 
torum habentur ; ab iis omnes decedunt, adi- 
tum eorum sermonemque defu^unt, ne quid 
ex contagione incommodi accipiant : neque 
iis petentibus jus redditur, neque bonos allut 
communicatur. — Sehl. J 
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when we consider that a great multitude of peraons were everywhere ad. 
mitted, indiscriminately, and without examination, among the clergy ; the 
greater part of whom had no other object than to live in idleness. And 
among these, very many were connected with no particular church or 
place, and had no regular employment, but roamed about at large, procu- 
ring a subsistence by imposing upon the credulity of others, and sometimes 
by dishonourable artifices. Whence then, some may ask, those numerous 
saints of this century, who are reported to us by both the eastern and the 
western writers ? I answer, they were canonized by the ignorance of the 
age. Whoever possessed some excellence of talents and ingenuity, if 
they excelled considerably as writers or speakers, if they possessed dex- 
terity in managing affairs of importance, or were distinguished for their 
self-government and the control of their passions ; these persons, in an age 
of ignorance, appeared to those around them to be not men, but gods ; or 
to speak more correctly, were considered as men divinely inspired and 
full of the Deity. 

§ 9. The monksj who had formerly lived only for themselves, and who 
had not sought to rank among the clergy, gradually became a class dis- 
tinct from the common laity, and acquired such opulence and such high 
privileges, that they could claim an honourable rank among the chief sup- 
ports and pillars of the church.(15) The reputation of this class of per- 
sons for piety and sanctity was so great, that very often when a bishop 
or a presbyter was to be elected he was chosen from among them ;(16!) 
and the erection of edifices in which monks and nuns might conveniently 
serve God, was carried beyond all bounds. (17) They did not, however, 
all observe one and the same system of rules ; but some followed the rules 
of Aitgustim, others those of Basils and others those of Antonyj or AthO' 
nasiusy or Pachomius, &c.(18) Yet it must have been the fact that they 



(15) Epiphanius, Exposit. Fidei, 0pp., 
torn, i., p. 1094. Jok. Mabillo% Reponse 
anx Chanoines reguliera, 0pp. postnum., 
torn, ii., p. 115. 

(16) StUpitiuM Scterutf de vita Martini, 
e. z., p. 320. Add, Dial, i., c. zzi., p. 486. 

(17) Sutpiliw Sever»». Dial, i., p. 419. 
Henr. Noris, Historia Pelagiana, lib. ii., c. 
S, in 0pp., torn, i., p. 273. Histoire htte- 
itire de la France, lorn, ii., p. 35. 

(16) [A monk was one who professed 
wholly to renounce this world, with all its 
cares and pleasures, and to make religion 
his sole business. The particular manner in 
which he proposed to employ himself, was 
called his rule. The early monks, of the 
third century, were called Eremites or her- 
mits ; that is, they retired horn all human 
•ociety, and lived in solitude in the des- 
erts and mountains. Such in particular 
were the Egyptian monks. In the fourth 
century they became so numerous in Egypt, 
as to turn their favourite desert into a pop- 
ulous country ; and St. Antony, a leading 
man among them, induced great numbers to 
adopt hie particular rule. St. Paehinnius 
about the same time organized the moDka of 



Tabennesis into a kind of society; and 
henceforth most monks became associated 
hermits, having separate cells, but living un- 
der chiefs Called abbots. Basil the Great 
improved on the plan of Pachomius, by erect- 
ing houses in different parts of the country^ 
in which monks might live together in a 
kind of family state. He alro made bis mon- 
asteries schools for the cultivation of sacred 
learning. St. Athanasiu », according to some, 
(see note 26, p 265, above), while resident 
in Italy, taught the people of that country 
how to form and regulate these associations 
of monks. And St. Avgnstine first estab- 
lished a kind of monastery in his native 
town in Africa ; and afterwards, when biah* 
op of Hippo, he and some of his clergy formed 
an association for religious purposes, which 
gave rise to the regular Canons^ a species of 
clergy whose private life was that of monks. 
During the iifih century, the passion for mo- 
nastic life was very great, and monks and 
nuns became extremely numerous in the 
West as well as the East. Yet, hitherto 
there had not been required of monks any 
vows oi perpetual celibacy, poverty, and obe- 
dience, nor of adherence for ever to any one 
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WkiTe all very remiss and negligent in the observance of their rules, since 
the licentiousness of monks had even in this century become proverbial ;(19) 
and these armies of lazy men, we are told, excited in various places dread, 
fill seditions. From the enactments of the councils of this century, it 
clearly appears, that all monks of every sort were under the protection of 
the bishops in whose dioceses they lived ; nor did the patriarchs^ as yet, 
arrogate to themselves any jurisdiction over them. (20) 

§ 10. Among the Greek and Oriental writers of this century, the most 
distinguished was Cyrilj bishop of Alexandria, very famous for his differ- 
ent controversies and writings. No impartial person will divest him of 
all praise ; yet no good man will excuse his quarrelsome temper, his rest- 
less spirit, and his very great transgressions. (21) Next to him must be 



rule of life ; but every one was free to con- 
tinue a monk or not, and to pass from one 
society or class of monks to another, at his 
option. Different monasteries had different 
rules, according to the will of their founders 
or governors ; but in all, the written rules, 
if they had any, were few and smiple, the ab- 
bots possessing despotic power over their 
Little kingdoms. The diversity which then 
prevailed among the monasteries as to their 
rules, is thus described by father MabUlofit 
(Annates Benedictini, lib. i., ^ 13, torn, i., 
p. 6, <&c.), ** As well in the East as in the 
West, there were almost at many different 
fornu and nUes, at there were dAfferent cell* 
and monatteriet^ says Catsianus, Institut., 
1. ii., c. 1. In some, the pleasure of the ab- 
bot was the only rule ; in others, the mode 
of life was regulated by custom and former 
usage ; in most however, there were written 
rules. And, because all monastic rules, 
whether written or not, aimed at one and the 
same object, viz., to withdraw men from all 
worldly concerns, and from all worldly 
thoughts, so that they might be wholly de- 
voted to God and religion ; the monasteries 
were not in general so confined to any one 
rule but that they could adopt or superinduce 
another, at the discretion of the abbot ; and 
this, without changing their profession, and 
vrithout harm. Hence in the same monas- 
tery, diverse written rules were observed at 
the same time, with such modifications as 
were necessary to adapt them to particular 
times and places. And yet, amid this great 
diversity or rules, there was the greatest har- 
mony among all the monks, ^ho constituted 
in reality but one society and one body, and 
were distinguished from each other by no pe- 
culiarities of dress. Removal also from one 
monastery to another, and mutual abode with 
each other, were easy and free ; and not only 
where both monasteries were of Latins, but 
also where one was of Latins and the other 
of Greeks."— Tr.] 

(19) Sulpitiut Severut, Dial, i., cap. viiL, 
p. 899, dec. 
Vol. L— T t 



(20) See Joh. Launoi, Inquisitio in char- 
tam immunitatis B. Gcrmani, in his 0pp., 
torn, iii., pt. ii., p. 3, dec, 38, dec. In the 
ancient records posterior to this century, the 
monks are often called (clerici) clergymen. 
See Joh. Mabillon, Praefatio ad Saccul. ii. 
Actor. Sanctor. Ord. Benedicti, p. ziv. And 
this is evidence, that they then began to be 
ranked among the clergy, or ministers of the 
church. 

(21) The works of Cyril were published 
b^ Joh. Aubertut^ at Paris. 1638, 6. vols., 
[m vii. parts], Jblio. — [St. Cyrilltu was 
nephew to Theophilut, and his successor in 
the chair of Alexandria from A.D. 412 to 
444. Soon after his election, he persecuted 
the Novatians ; assumed the direction of po- 
litical affairs; quarrelled with Orettet^ the 
governor of Egypt ; and is said to have oc- 
casioned several insurrections and much 
bloodshed at Alexandria ; to have instigated 
the murder of Hypatia, an eminent female 
philosopher ; and to have pulled down the 
Jews* synagogue, plundered it, and chased 
the Jews from the city. See Socrates, Hist. 
Ecclcs., 1. vii., c. 7, 13, 14, 16, and Dama- 
tiuty in Snidas, Lex. voce viraria. From 
the year 429, he was the most zealous and 
efficient opposer of Nestorius and his doc 
trines *, wrote sgainst him ; condemned his 
doctrines in a synod at .Alexandria, in his 
noted xii. chapters ; presided in the council 
of Ephesus, where Nestorius was condemn 
ed and deposed A.D. 431. His zeal agains^ 
Nestorius drew on himself deposition, by 
some Oriental bishops ; but he was soon re- 
stored. With the bishop of Rome, he was 
always on the most friendly terms. He was 
certainly a man of talents, and his volumi- 
nous writings display much aculeness and 
learning, though the style is unpolished and 
not very clear. More than half of them are 
expositions of the scriptures ; viz., of the 
Pentateuch, Isaiah, the Minor Prophets, and 
the Gospel of John. The others are po- 
lemic treatises, against Arians, Nestorians 
and others, who erred in respect to the Trio 
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placed Theodoretf bkhop of Cyrus, an eloquent, copious, and learned wn. 
ter, whose merits in every branch of theological learning are by no means 
contemptible, notwithstanding he is said to have imbibed some part of the 
Nestorian doctrine.(22) Isidorus Pelusiata has left us [numerous, short] 
Epistles, which display more piety, ingenuity, erudition, and judgment, than 
the large volumes of some oUiers.(2d) Theophilu^ bishq) of Alexandria, 



itjr and the person of Christ ; 10 Books 
ag&inst Julian ; about 60 Sennpns ; and 
near 60 Letters. See his life, in Schroeekh, 
Kirchengesch., vol zviii., p. 313>^54.— 
TV.] 

(22) For a fine edition of the whole works 
of Theodoretf we are indebted to the Jesuit 
Jac. Simumdt who edited them at Paris, 
1642, in 4 vols., folio. The Jesuit Jo. Gar- 
mer, afterwards added ^ffth volume, Paris, 
1685, folio. ITheodaret or Tkeodvrit, was 
bora at Antioch about the year 366, of weal- 
thy and pious parents. He was their only 
child, ana like SamutU the son of their vowb ; 
and therefore named Theodorttut, given of 
God. When not (juite seven years old, he 
was placed in a neighbouring monastery for 
adacation, where he had for associates Ncs- 
UniuM and Johnt who became the patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Antioch ; and for in- 
structers, Theodorus bishop of Mopsuestia, 
and Ckry»08iom^ from whom he learned elo- 
quence and sacred literature. He became 
eariy pious, was 6rst made lector, and then 
deacon, in the church of Antioch ; and in 
the year 420, was ordained bishop of Cyrus, 
t considerable city in Syria, near the Eu- 
phrates, where he is said to have had the 
charge of 800 churches. The country was 
overrun with antitrinitarian sectarians and 
with Marcionites, of whom he nearly purged 
his diocese, having, as he says, baptized no 
less than 10,000 Marcionites. In the year 
429, his early friend Nestoriua broached his 
onors rempectinff the person of Christ, and 
was condemned by Cyril of Alexandria. 
Theodoret espoused the cause of his friend ; 
which inyolved him in a quarrel with Cyril 
as long as they lived. He was one of those, 
who in Uie year 431 deposed Cyril at Ephe- 
•us; for which he was sent home in dis- 
grace by the emperor Theodosius junior. 
CyrU died in 444 ; and Tktodortt expressed 
his joy at the event, which so enraged the 
amperor, that he confined him to his house. 
In 449, he was deposed in the second synod 
of Ephesus, and applied to the bishop of 
Rome, who now espoused his cause. The- 
odosius died in 450, and his successor re- 
stored Theodoret to his see ; and afterwards 
summoned him to be a member of the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon in 451, where he professed 
his orthodoxy, and was reluctantly brought 
to condemn Nestorius, After this, letum- 



ing to his diocese, he devolved most of his 
episcopal duties on Hypatius, and devoted 
himself to writing books, till the year 457, 
when he died, ased about 71. He was 
frank, open-hearted, ingenuous, had elevated 
views and feelings, was resolute and unbend- 
ing, yet generous, sympathetic, and ardently 
pious. His learning was great, his genius 
good, and his productions amons the best of 
that sge. The first and secona volumes of 
his works embrace his Commentaries on the 
greater part of the Old Testament. Volume 
third contains Comments on all the Epistles 
of Paul ; Hist. Ecclesiastica, in five books ; 
(a continuation of Eusebius, from A.D. 320 
to A.D. 427, written in a style elevated, 
clear, and well adapted to history) ; Philo- 
theus, or Historia Religiosa; (eulogies of 
30 distinguished monks) ; and 1 46 epistles. 
Volume fourth contains four books or dia- 
logues, entitled Eranistes, or Polymorphus ; 
(polemic, on the person of Christ) ; Hwreti- 
carum Pabular, lib. v. (an account of the 
ancient Heresies) ; de Providentia Oraliones 
x. adversus Gentes, or Graecarum afilcctio- 
num curatio, (an apology for Christianity), 
in 12 books ; and some other small pieces. 
The fifth volume contains some other exposi- 
tory pieces, several sermons, 34 epistles, and 
seven dialogues against the Arians, Macedo- 
nians, and Apollinarists. — All his work?, Gr. 
and lAt., with Notes, were republished by J. 
L. SchuLzCf Halle, 1768-74, in five volumes, 
in nine, 8vo. See his life, in Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch., vol. xviii., p. 355-432.— Tr. J 
(23) The best edition of these letters, is 
that of the Jesuit, Andr, Schott, Paris, 1638, 
fol. — [Isidonts was probably a native of Al- 
exandria, but he spent his life in a monas- 
tery near Pelusium, now Damietta, on one 
of the mouths of the Nile ; and hence bis 
surname of Pelusiota. He flourished about 
A.D. 412 ; but was active and coiij^picuous 
from the year 388 to 431. As a monk he 
was very austere in his mode of living ; and 
retiring from the noise and bustle of the 
world, he devoted himself to reading and ex- 
pounding the Scriptures, and to the practice 
and the promotion of piety and virtue. He 
chose the epistolary form of writmg ; and 
has left us 2013 short letters, which are di- 
vided into five books. In most of them t 
question is proposed, and answered by the ex- 
position of a text of Scripture. The obiect 
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has left us very little in writing ; but he has perpetuated his name, by his 
opposition to Origen and his followers. (^4) Paliadius, on account of his 
Lausiac History, and his Life of Chrysostom, deserves a place among the 
respectable and useful writers. (25) Notwithstanding Theodorus of Mop- 
suestia was accused after his dtiath of the grossest errors, yet every one 
who has examined the extracts i'rom his writings by Photiusy will regret 
that his works are either entirely lost, or exist only in S^Tiac among the 
Nestor ians. (26) Nilus composed many works calculated to excite reli- 

10 to eipound the Scriptures, and to incul- who opposed the Anthropomorphites, drove 
c&te the doctrines and duties of religion them from Egypt, and followed them with 
He was an admirer of Chrysostom ; and of persecution, and also all who befriended 



course had difficulty with Theophilus and 
Cyril, the patriarchs of Alexandria. But 
he feared no man, whenever he thought duty 
called him to defend truth or to censure vice. 
—TV.] 

(34) See Euseh. Renaudot, Historia Par 
triarchar. Alexandrinor, p. 103. [Thcophi- 
/ttf, bishop of Alexandria from the year 385 
to the year 412, was a man of a strong, ac- 
tive, courageous mind ; but crafty, nnscru* 
pulous, selfish, and ambitious. He proba- 
bly spent some of his early years among the 
monks of Nitria. Afterwards he became 
a presbyter of Alexandria, wrote a Paschal 
Cycle in 380, and was made bishop in 385. 
In the year 368, when Theodosius senior 
waged war in Italy upon Maximus the usurp- 
er, Theophilus sent his legate Isidorus to 
Rome, with letters md presents to both em- 
perors ; but with instructions to await the 
issue of the battle, ind then to present only 
the letter and presents directed to the victor. 
{Sozonurty Hist. Eccl., 1. viii., c. 2.) In the 
year 391, he solicited and obtained of the 



them, and in particular Chrysostom^ whom 
he deposed in the year 408. Sec Socrates, 
H. E , vi., 7-17. Sozomen, viii., 1 1-19.— 
His works are not numerous, and have never 
been collected and published by themselves. 
They consist of three Paschal Letters, or 
Episcopal Charges ; several Letters : and 
considerable extracts from different polemic 
treatises —Tr.] 

(25) [PaUadtus was bom in Galatia, in 
the year 368. In his 20th year, he went to 
Egypt, and spent several years among differ' 
ent tribes of monks. The failure of hie 
health obliged him to return from the wil- 
derness to Alexandria, and thence to Pales- 
tine. In the year 400, Chrysostom made * 
him bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia; 
which be exchanged some years after, for 
Aspona in Galatia. The time of his death 
is unknown ; but it is supposed to have been 
before A.D. 481. Paliadius was a man of 
moderate talents and erudition, but pious, » 
devoted monk, and a perspicuous, unassuming 
writer. His works are, (I.) Historia Lautu 



emperor leave to persecute the pagans of oca, seu dt 88. Patrum niiiSy ad Lausum 
Alexandria, and proceeded to demolish their ctibiculi Prafeetum ; (Biography of 30 of 
temples and seize whatever was valuable the most famous monks) ; written about the 
in tnem. Insunections and bloodshed, and year 421 ; edited, Gr. and Lat., by Fronio 

le Due, in his Auctarium Biblioth. Patr., 
tom. ii., p. 893-1053, Paris, 1624, fol. 
Some editions were afterwarda published by 
Cotelier, Monument. Eccl. Gr., tom. iii. 
Several Lstin translations are extant, often 
Dublished.— (II.) Dialogus de Vita 8. Jo- 
han. Chrysostomif inter Palladium Evisc. 
Helienopolitanum tt Theodorum, (Ule or 
Eulogy of John Chrysostom), first publieb- 
ed, Ur. and I^at., by Emer. Bigot, Paris, 
1680, and acain 1738, 4to ; with some other 
works. Whether the Paliadius who wrote 
this, was the same as the author of the La»- 
siae History, has been questioned. — (III.) 
De gentihus India, et Braehmannis lAber, is 
extant under his name ; but it is not sup- 
posed to be genuine. — TV.] 

(26) See Jos. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth 
Oriental. Clement. Vatictfna, tom. iii., pt 
ii., p. 227, [and ibid., pt. i., p. 3-362, where 
we bftve Ebed Jesuit catalogue of his woAil 



the flight of the philosophers from Egypt, 
were the consequence. {Socrates, Hist. £c- 
cles., 1. v., c. 16.) The major part of the 

rrant monks of Nitria bad such gross 
s of the Supreme Being, as to suppose 
he literally had eyes and feet and hands, and 
were therefore called Anthropomorphites. 
But the better informed monks held, that 
these expressions were to be taken meta- 
phorically, as Origen had always interpret- 
ed them. And thus this controversy resolv- 
ed itself into a contest respecting Origen*s 
correctness as a theologian. At first, The* 
tn^lus favoured the Origenists; but the 
Anthropomorphites came upon him tumult- 
uoosly, about the year 390, and compelled 
him to change sides. From this time, he 
was s zealous persecutor of all Origenists, 
(notwithstanding he continued to rmid and 
admire his woiks), and he actually made • 
bloody ertisade against those Nitric monks 
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gious emotions, but more commendable for the pious intentions of the wri 
ter, than for his accurate and laboured thought8.(27) Our designed brev- 
ity obliges us to pass over what might be worthy of notice in Basil of Se- 
leucia,(28) Theodotus of Ancyra,(29) Gelamu of Cyzicum,{3e) and oth- 
er8.(dl) 



— Th^odanu wu bom and educated at An- 
tioch, where he was aome time a presbyter, 
and where he and Chrysostom instructed 
youth in a monastery, and had for pupils 
Thtodoretf the famous Nesiornu patriarch 
of Constantinople, and John patriarch of An- 
tioch. In the year 392, he was made bish- 
op of Mopsuestia in Cilicia, where he spent 
36 years, with great reputation as a preacher, 
a bishop, and especially as an author. Af- 
ter his death, wWh happened in the year 
428, he was accused of Neatorian and like- 
wise of Pelagian sentiments ; and was con- 
demned as a heretic, in the fifth general coun- 
cil, at Constantinople A.D. 563. His wri- 
tings were very numerous, embracing Uteral 
expositions of nearly the whole Bible, elab- 
onie polemic works, against the Anans, Eu- 
nomians, ApoUinarists, dLc., with many ser- 
mons and epistles, and a liturgy. A Latin 
translation of the last, is in RcTuiudot, Lit- 
mgiar. Oriental. CoUectio, tom. ii., p. 616- 
686. His ExposiHo FUei entire, and co- 
pbuB extracts from many of his other works, 
aze extant in the Acts of the fifth general 
council, apud Harduin, tom. ill., in the 
works of Marius Mercator, and of other far 
there, and in the Catenae Patrum, especially 
Uie Catena in Octateuchum, Lips., 1772, 2 
▼ols. fol., and in Munter*s Fragmenta Patr. 
Gr., fascic. i., p. 79, &c., Copenhag., 1788, 
8vo. See Sckroeckk, Kirchengesch., vol. 
XV., p. 176-218, and Lardner, Credibility, 
Ac., vol. ix., p. 889, &c.— TV.] 

(27) [NUus was bom of a noble family, 
at Constantinople, where he became prefect 
of the city. Under the preaching of CAry- 
sotiam, he became pious, renounced the 
world, separated from his wife, and, taking 
one of his two sons with him, retired among 
the monks of Egypt, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days. By robbers he lost all 
his property, and nad his son captured ; but 
he recovered his son. He was made a pres- 
byter, and probably lived till near the middle 
of this century. His numerous writings have 
been read with pleasure by the lovers of mo- 
nastic piety. His 356 epistles were publish- 
ed, Gr. and Lat., by Leo Allatiutt Rome, 
1668, fol. ; and his Opuscula, (21 treatises 
on moral and ascetic subjects), (j^r. and Lat., 
by Jot. Maria Suares, Rome, 1673, folio. 
-Tr.] 

(28) [Basil was bishop of Seleucia in 
Isanria before the year 448, and continued 
•o till after the year 468. He possessed 



some talents ; but he was an unstable man. 
In the council of Constantinople A.D. 448, 
he voted with the orthodox, and condemned 
Buiyches. The next year, in the council of 
Ephesus, he openly sided with the Eutychi- 
ans, and anathematized the orthodox. And 
two years after, in the council of Chalcedon, 
he appeared again on the orthodox side, and 
said he had been compelled to act with Uie 
Eutychians ; but be bad much difficulty to 
persuade the orthodox of his sincerity, and 
to allow him his episcopal office. — His 
works were published, Gr. and Lat., sub- 
joined to those of Gregory Thaumatureus 
and Mojcarius the moi&, Paris, 1622, fol. 
They consist of 43 orations; of which 17 
are on the Old Testament, and 26 on the 
New ; written in a lofty style, and tolerably 
perspicuous, but excessively flowery. The 
Vemonstration that Christ has come, against 
the Jews, founded on the 70 weeks of Dan- 
iel, and the two books on the Life of St. 
Theelat the virgin and martyr, though print- 
ed among his works, are supposed by many 
to be not genuine. — Tr."} 

(29) [ Theodotus, bishop of Ancyra in Ga- 
latia, flourished about the year 430. Little 
is known of him, except that he acted a con- 
spicuous part in the council of Ephesus, 
which condenmed Nestorius in the year 481. 
Three Orations, which he then delivered at 
Ephesus, (two on Christnuis day, and one 
against Nestorius), are extant, Gr. and Lat., 
among the Acts of that council, tom. iii., p. 
988, 1008^ 1024. Another of his orations 
was published with the works of Amphilochi- 
U9y Paris, 1644. His Exposition of the Ni- 
cene creed, or Confutation ofNestorius, was 
published, Gr. ana Lat., by Combefisy Paris, 
1675, 12mo. Theodotus, in the close of 
the last-mentioned work, refers to his three 
Books on the Holy Spirit, which are lost ; 
as are his seven Books against Nestorius, 
addressed to Lav-sus. He has been ac- 
counted a good polemic writer. — TV.] 

(30) [Gelasius Cyzicenus was a native of 
Cyzicus, an island m the Propontis, where 
his father was a presbyter. He flourished 
about A.D. 476. and was bishop of Ca^sarea 
in Palestine. He is known chiefly by his 
History of the Nicene Council^ or as the Gr. 
MSS. style it, his Ecclesiastical History, in 
iii. Books. T\iB first Book contains the af- 
fairs of Constaniine, till the death of Z^tei- 
nius in 324. The second contains subse- 
quent events, the calling of the co:mcil, wA 
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tlie transactions in it snd daring it, especially 
the disputes of the philosophers and Arians 
with the Nicene fathers. The third Book, 
which is now lost, contained the subsequent 
life and deeds of Constantine. As for the 
sources from which he drew his information, 
he tells us, that when a boy at Cyzicus he 
met with an old MS. history of the Nicene 
conncil, written by one DalnuUitu a former 
bishop of Cyzicus ; that he then made large 
extracts from it ; and many years after, com- 
posed his history from these extracts, and 
from the writings of Eusebius, RvfinuSj dec. 
This work of Stloiiua^ once in high repute, 
is now little esteemed ; in particular, the ac- 
count of the disputes of the philosophers and 
Arians, which constitute the greater part of 
the second book, are considered very ques- 
tionable. The two survivin? books were 
published, Gr. and Lat., by R. Balf. Scot, 
Fans, 1599, 8to ; and in Uie Collections of 
Councils, by Harduin, tom. i., p. — . — Tr.] 

(31) [The Greek and Oriental writers, 
passed by in silence by Dr, Mothein^ are 
very numerous. As some knowledge of 
them is useful, and indeed necessary for a 
theologian, a tolerably complete catalogue 
of tbem, extracted from Cave's Historia Lit- 
teraria, is here subjoined. 

Asteriutf bishop of Amasea in Pontus ; 
flourished about A.D. 401 ; an eloquent and 

etpular preacher. More than twenty of his 
omilies are published, by Cambefia and Co- 
Ulier. 

Marcus, a monk of Nitria, Egypt ; flour- 
ished A.D. 401. Seven tracts on practical 
piety, written with great simplicity, are ex- 
tant in Fronto DueaetiSf Auctuar. Biblioth. 
Patr., tom. i. 

Victor of Antioch, a contemporary of 
Chrysostom; wrote a Conmientaiy on 
Mark's Gospel ; extant, Jjat., in the Biblioth. 
Patr., tom. iv., p. 370. 

SeverianuSt bishop of Gabala in Syria ; 
flourished A.I). 401 ; a turgid writer, but a 
popular preacher. Twelve of his orations 
are extant, among the works of Chrysostom, 

Heracltdes, a monk of Constantinople; 
flonrished A.D. 403. He wrote Paradisus, 
or Lives of the monks ; much of which is 
copied into the Lausiae History of PaUadi' 
iw, and the remainder was published by Co- 
telier, Monument. Eccl. Gr., torn. iii. 

Atticus, bishop of Constantinople, A.D. 
405-427; an enemy of Ckrysostcm, but 
famed for learning, address, and piety. Two 
of his letters, and some fragments, are extant. 

Polyekromus, bishop of Apamea -, flour- 
ished A.D. 410-427 ; was brother to Theo- 
dorus of Mopsaeatia. His exposition of the 
Canticles, and fragments of his Commentaij 
on Eiakiel and iSmiel, are extant. 



Nonnus, a converted pagan poet, of 
Egypt ; flourishM A.D. 410. His Dionys- 
iacoy in 48 Books, written before his con- 
version, have been often published ; e. g., 
Hanover, 1605, 8?o. His poetic version of 
John's Gospel, was pnblished, Gr. and Lat.. 
by Heinsiusy 1627, 8vo, and his CoUeetio r 
JExplicaiio Historiarum, by R. Montagut 
Eton, 1610, 4to. He was a scholar, but 
turgid writer. 

Synesius, a philosopher, statesman, poet, 
and after A.D. 410, bishop of Ptolemais, in 
Cyrene, Africa ; a man of fine talents, and 
a devoted bishop ; but more of a philosopher 
thsn theologian. Besides several treatises, 
philosophical, political, and historical, he has 
left us 155 Epistles, 10 Hymns, and some 
sermons ; all published, Gr. and Lat., by Pe- 
tavius, Paris, 1612 and 1633, fol. 

Philip of Side in Pamphylia, a friend of 
Chrysostom, and candidate for the see of 
Constantinople in 427. He wrote a reli- 
gious History, fr^m the creation to his own 
times, in 36 Books ; a prolix and tedious 
work, of which only extracts remain. 

Eudocia, a learned Athenian lady, bom 
A.D. 401, converted to Christianity at 20, 
and soon after married to the emperor TAs- 
odosius U. ; proclaimed empress in 432 ; 
divorced, for a slight cause, in 445; then 
retired to Jerusalem, and spent her life in 
works of charity and beneficence; and in 
composing Cenlones Homerid, poetic para- 
phrases of the Bible, and other religions 
poems. She died A.D. 459, aged 68. 

Philostorgiusy bom in Cappadocia A.D. 
368, well educated at Constantinople, a 
Eunomian or Semiarian in principle. He 
composed, about the year 425, an Eccleai- 
astical History in xii. Books, extending from 
the first rise of Arianism, to A.D. 425. The 
work itself is lost ; but an epitome of it by 
PhoHuSy was edited by Valesiusy among the 
Greek Ecclesiastical Historians. His woik 
was partial to the Arians, and is therefore 
censured by Photius and others. 

SabimiSy bishop of Heraclea in Thrace ; 
flourished A.D. 425. He was of the sect of 
Macedonius ; and published a Collection of 
the acts of the councils, from A.D. 325 to 
485. The work is lost, except some ex- 
tracts, preserved by Socrates and others. 

John, bishop of Antioch, A.D. 427-441. 
He at first supported his early friend Nestori- 
us ; but afterwards abandoned him and his 
sect. Six of his Epistles are extant, Gr. 
and Lat., in Collect. Concilior., tom. iiL ; 
and/S/<sefi more, I^atin, in Lupus' Collection 
of Ephesine Epistles. 

Nestorius, presbyter at Antioch, and bish- 
op of Constantinople, A.D. 428-431. As 
a bishop» he was veiy lealoaa to suppms tB 
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the pievailing heresies ; but he toon iocmrod 
die chartre of heresy himself, by maintaioing 
that in the person of Chrutf the two natures 
were not ho united as to form but one per- 
won ; and that it was improper to call Mary 
^eoTOKog, the mother of God; though she 
might be called p;pc(oroicor, the mother of 
Ckrui. For this opinion, he was condemn- 
ed and deposed, in a council at Ephesus, 
A.D. 431. Afterwards, the emperor con- 
fined hini to a monastery near Aniioch ; and 
then banished him to the deserts of Egypt, 
where he wandered several years, suffered 
much, a lid at last died. He was a popular 
preacher, and an active bishop, but, accord- 
ing to SfKJ rates, (H. E., viii., 32), not a very 
profound man. Besides numerous extracts 
from various of his works, several entire 
Epistles and some Sermons are extant, in 
the Collections of councils, in Lupus' Ephe- 
sine Epistles, and in the works of Chrysos- 
torn, MeraUor, &c. 

MelettuM, bishop of Mopsuestia, A.D. 428 
and onward ; a stanch Nestorian, deposed 
and banished for this heresy. Eleven of his 
Epistlbst are in the Ephesine Collection. 

Isaac , a converted Jew, flourished A.D. 
480, atithor of a treatise on the Triniiyj ojnd 
the incarnation of .Christf in bad Greek ; 
extant among the Opuscula Veterum dog- 
matica ; published by Sirmond, Pans, 1630, 
8vo. 

Acadiis^ a monk, and bishop of Beraea, 
from al)out 378 to 436. He was a man in 
high repute, and has left us three epistles. 

Acoftus^ bishop of Melitene in Arme- 
nia ; a stanch opposer of Nestorius in the 
council of Ephcsus A.D. 431. A homily 
he delivered there, and an Epistle, are ex- 
tant ; in the Concil., torn, iii., and in Lupus* 
Collection of Ephesine Epistles. 

Dorothcus, bishop of Martianopolis in 
Moesia ; a bold defender of Nestorius at 
Ephesus A.D. 431, and therefore deposed, 
and at lant banished. Four of his Epistles 
are in the Ephesine Collection. 

AUocander^ bishop of Hierapolis in Syria; 
• defender of Nestorius at Ephesus A . D. 431, 
and therefore deposed and banished. He has 
%\ Epistles in the Ephesine Collection. 

Maximiims, bishop of Anazarbum in Ci- 
h'cia ; a defender of Nestorius at Ephesus 
A.D. 431 ; bat afterwards renounced him. 
He has three Epistles in the Ephesine Col- 
lection. 

Helladius, for sixty years abbot of a mon- 
astery near Antioch, and then bishop of 
Tarsus. While a bishop, he defended Nes- 
iorius in the council of Ephesus, and for 
•omo time after; but at length renounced 
him. Six of his Epistles are in the Ephe- 
sine Collection. 



Eutherms^ aichbisfaop of IVftnea; d^ 
fended Nestorius in the council of Epheso^ 
though not a Nestorian in sentiment. He 
was deposed and bamshed. Fipe of his 
Epistles are extant in the Ephesine CoUeo* 
tion ; and seventeen of his Sermons, against 
various heresies, Gr. and Lat., among the 
works of Athanasius, 

Faul, bishop of Emesa ; a defender of Nes^ 
tortus in the Epheaine council ; but he after- 
wards retracted. He has left us a confessioii 
of his faith, two Homilies, and an Epistle. 

Andreas, bishop of Samosata ; a defender 
of Nestorius from the year 429 to 436, when 
he renounced him. He has eight Epistles 
in the Ephesine Collection. 

Proclus, amanuensis to Chrysostom, and 
to Atticus ; and the bishop of Constantino- 
ple, A.D. 432-446. He was a very pioae 
man, a good scholar, and a popular preacher. 
His works, consisting of twenty Sermons, 
and six Epistles, were pubUshed, Gr. and 
Lat, by Ricardi, Rome, 1630, 4to. 

Ibas^ from about A.D. 436, bishop of 
Edessa. He was accused of Nestonanism, 
and acquitted in 448 ; but was accused 
again and condemned in 449 -, and restored 
in 451. The greater part of a valuable let- 
ter of his, containing a history of the Nesto- 
rian contests, is extant, Gr. and Lat., in the 
Concilior., torn, iv, p. 661. 

Socrates, Scholasticns, a barrister at Con- 
stantinople ; flourished A.D. 440. He com- 
posed a faithful Ecclesiastical History, from 
the accession of Constantine the Great, to 
A.D. 439, in vii. Books ; which is edited by 
Valesius, among the Greek Eccl. Historians. 

Hermias Sozomenus, also a Constantino- 
politan barrister, and an author of an Eccle- 
siastical History, from A.D. 324 to A.D. 
439, in ix. Books. He is a more vivacioos 
writer than Socrates, but is deemed less ju- 
dicious. Yet writing after Socrates, he has 
supplied some of his deficiencies. The work 
was edited bv Valesius, among the Greek 
Ecclesiastical Historians. 

Irenaeus, Count of the empire, and the 
emperofs commissioner at the council of 
Ephesus in 431. He favoured the Nesto- 
rians in that council ; and defended their 
cause all his life; anid therefore, was ex- 
cluded the court in 435, became bishop of 
Tyre in 444, was deposed by the emperor 
in 448 ; and then commenced ^Tiling a co- 
pious Memoir of the Ephesine council, and 
of ecclesiastical affairs in the East for about 
twenty years. The work is lost, except the 
old Latin translation of certain parts of it, 
which was published by Christian LupuSy 
Lonvain, 1682, 4to, under the title of Va- 
riorum Pairum EpistoUte ad ConcUiMm 
Ephesinum pertinMtea. 
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§ 11. Among the Latin writejrs, the first place is due to the Roman 
pontiff Leo I., surnamed the Chreat ; a man of eloquence and genius, hut 
immoderately devoted to the extension of the limits of his power.(32) 



FlavianuSfhisho^ of Constantinople, A.D. 
447-449. He has left us two Epistles, and 
a Creed ; eitant in Baluxty Nov. Collect. 
Concilior. 

EtUycheSf the heretic, a presbyter of Con- 
stantinople. He so opposed Nestorianism, 
as to confound the two ntUvarea, as well as 
the hoo personM of Ckritt, This error he 
broached in the year 448. He waa con- 
demned the same year ; appealed to a sen- 
eral council, and was again condemned in 
451. A Confession of ms faith, with a few 
of his Letters, is extant. 

EusebiuSf 6rst a ciTiUan at Constantino- 
ple, and then bishop of Doryhieam in Phry- 
gia. He was the public accuser of Netto- 
nitf , of Eulyches, and of Dioscarus ; from 
the year 490 to 451. His Libels, and some 
other of his documents, are extant. 

DiadochiUy bishop of Photice in Epirus ; 
flourished A.D. 450. He has left us some 
treatises on practical religion ; ed. Gr., at 
Florence, 1578 ; and Lat., in Bilioth. Pa- 
trum, torn. ▼. 

Euthalma, a deacon in Egypt ; flourished 
perhaps A.D. 458. He wrote an analytical 
Introauction to the books of the New Testa- 
ment, published, Gr. and Lat., by Zaeag- 
m'tM, Home, 1698, 4to. 

Aeacius, bishop of Constantinople, A.D. 
471-488 ; very ambitious and active for the 
agffrandizemont of his see. He has left us 
only two Epistles. 

Neatorianut, a Greek chronographer, who 
flourished about the year 474. He wrote 
Lmcm of the Roman emperors, to A.D. 474. 
The work was highly commended by John 
Malala ; but it is lost. 

Johannes JEgeates, a Nestorian; flour- 
ished A.D. 483, or later ; and wrote an Ec- 
clesiastical History, in 10 Books ; of which, 
(says Pkotxus)y i\ie fine first Books reached 
from A . D. 428 to 479. Only some extracts 
of it remain. 

Sahasy a Syrian monk and abbot, bom 
in 489, died 531. Ho wrote a TyTNocm, or 
the order of prayer for the whole year ; which 
waa adopted in all the monasteries aboat 
Jerusalem, and is sltH extant. 

Justin, a bishop in Sicily, A.D. 484; an- 
ther of some epistles, and, (as Dodwell sup- 
poses), of the Quteslionts ad Orthodaxos, 
published among the works of Justin Mar- 
tyr. 

JEneas Gataeus, a sophist and a Plato> 
nist, and then a Christian ; flourished about 
A D. 488. He was the author of a noted 
Hedogus entitled ThsofkrastuSf or on the 



immortality of souls and the resurrection of 
the body ; ed., Gr. and Lat., by Barth, Lips., 
1658, 4to. 

Athanasius junior, or Celetes, bishop of 
Alexandria A.D. 49(^97 ; a fine biblical 
scholar, an active and good bishop, and a 
devout man. He is supposed to be the au- 
thor of several of the works ascribed to 
Athanasius the Great, and published as 
such: namely, (1) Sacrae Scripturae Sy- 
nopsis ; (2) Quaestiones et Responsiones ad 
Antiochum ; (3) the two tracts, de Incarna- 
tione Verbl Dei ; (4) Syntagma doctrinae, 
ad Clericos et lisicos ; (5) de Virginitate, 
sive Ascesi. 

ZachariaSj a rhetorician, flourished A.D. 
491. He wrote an Ecclesiastical History, 
from A.D. 450-491, which is often quoted 
as well as censured for partiality, by jBm- 
griusy in his Historia Ecclesiastics. 

Eustathmsy of Syria, flourished A .D. 496. 
He wrote Chromeorum Compendium^ from 
ifineas to Anastasius, or A.D. 496, in ix» 
books, which are lost. 

Malehus, a Byzantine sophist, flourished 
A.D. 496. He composed a Roman History, 
finom ConstanHne the Great to the emperor 
Anastasius. Tvfo large extracts only are 
extant. 

Basil of Cilicia, first a presbyter at Anti- 
och, and then bishop of Irenopolis in Cilicia ; 
flourished A.D. 497. He wrote an Eeclesi- 
astieal History in iii. books, extending firom 
A.D. 450 to A.p. 527 ; also, contra Johan- 
nem Scyihopolitanum, I^bri xvi., accusing 
him of Manichaeism. Neither work is ex- 
tant. 

Candidas, a scrivener to the governors of 
the province of (sauria, flourished A.D. 496. 
He wrote Historiarum Lihri iii., extending 
from A.D. 457 to A .D. 49 1 . Some extracts, 
by PhotiuSy are all that remain. 

Andreas, bishop of Caesarea in Cappado- 
cia, flouriahed about A.D 500. He wrote 
a Commentary on the Apocalypse, which is 
extant, Gr. and Lat., inter Opp. Chrysosto- 
miy tom. viii., ed. Mareil ; also Therapeuliea 
SpiriiuttUsy of which only some fragments 
remain. — TV.] 

(32) The entire works of Leo L, [oon^ 
prising 100 sermons and 141 epiatles], were 
edited with great care by the celebrated pres- 
byter of the Oratory, Pasch. Quesnell, Ly- 
ons, 1700, 2 vols, fol [This edition be- 
ing proscribed by the pope, because the edi- 
tor defended the cause of Hilary of Aries, 
and the liberties of the Gallican church 
against Leo; a new ediiioa vras pubtishad 
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[Paid] Orosius acquired fame by 'his History^ written with a view to con- 
fute the cavils of the pagans, and by his books against the Pelagians and 
Priscilliaiiists. (33) [John] CassianuSf an unlearned and superstitious man, 
by his oral communications, his writings, and his institutions, acquainted 
the Gauls with the mode of living pursued by the monks of Syria and 
Egypt ; and was a leading teacher among those denominated Semipela- 
gians.(34) The Homilies of Maximus of Turin, which are still extant, are 
short, but generally neat and pious.(36) Eucherius of Lyons, ranks not 

by Caeeiari and the brothers BaUermL empire under the reign of paganism, as un- 
der that of Christianity. (2) Apologeticus 
contra Pelagianos de arbitrii hbertate. lliese 
two works are in the edition of Havercamp. 
(3) His written statement to Augustine, m 
the year 4)3, which is published amonff the 
works of Aupistinet and is entitled, Uom- 
monitorium sive consultatio ad S. Augusti- 
num, de errore PnsciUianistarum et Origen- 
istarum. — TV.] 

(34) Histoire litteraire de la France, tome 
ii., p. 215, dec. Rich, Sinuntj Critique de 
la Bibliotheque Ecclesiast., par M. du Pttt, 
tome i., p. 156. The works of CoMiarh 
with a prolix Commentary, were published 
by Alard. Gazaeus, latest edition Francf, 
1722, fol — [John Cattianvs, of Scythian 
extract, was bom at Athens A.D. 351*. He 
early devoted himself to a monastic life; 
which he pursued, first at Bethlehem, then 
at Nitria in Egypt, next at Constantinople, 
where Chryaostom made him deacon of a 
church. On the banishment of Ckrysottom 
A.D. 404, the clergy of Constantinople sent 
Casnanus to Italy to solicit aid to their 
cause from the Roman pontiff. At Rome, 
Casaianus was ordained a ^presbyter, and 
there he remained till A.D. 410, when, on 
the capture of Rome by the Goths, he retired 
to Marseilles fn France. Here he erected 
two monasteries, one for males and one for 
females ; and thenceforth devoted himself to 
the furtherance of monkery in Gaul. He 
commenced author in 424, and died A.D. 
448, aged 97 years. He was not a great 
man, but he was active, pious, and sincere. 
He was t leading man among the Semipela- 
gians, and held, perhaps, nearly the same 
sentiments respecting original sin, and grace, 
and human ability, with the Remonstrants 
or Arminians of Holland in the 17th century. 
His works are, (1) de Tnstitutis Cosnobiorai& 
Libri xii., of which the iv. first books de- 
scribe the form and regulations of a monas- 
tery ; and the viii. following treat of as many 
principal sins. (2) xxiv. Collationes Patrum ; 
discourses or rather Colloquies, chiefly on 
monastic virtues. (3) de Christi incama- 
tione adversus Nestorium Libri vii. — TV.] 

(35) [Maximus was bishop of Turin in 
Piedmont^ from A.D. 422 to A.D. 466. 
Little is known of his life. His works coB- 



Leo was a man of extraordinary talents, a 
good writer, an indefatigable bishop, and 
very successful in promoting the glory of 
the see of Rome. It has been said, that he 
possessed every virtue that was compatible 
with an unbounded ambition. He was bish- 
op of Rome from A.D. 440 to A.D. 461. In 
the beginning of his reign, he persecuted the 
sectarians of Africa, who took refuge in Italy 
on the conquest of Africa by the Vandals. 
In 445 commenced his controversy with Hi' 
laru archbishop of Aries, whom he divested 
of bis rights as a metropolitan, in violation 
of the liberties of the Gallican church. He 
also obbained from VaUntinian III. a de- 
cree confirming his usurpations over the 
Gallic church. In 451 he showed the vio- 
lence of his passions and the excess of his 
ambition, by his opposition to that decree of 
the council of Chalccdon, which raised the 
bishop of Constantinople to the rank of a 
patriarch, and very much extended his juris- 
diction. In the year 455, he was a protec- 
tion to the city of Rome, when it was 
pillaged by Genseric^ king of the Vandals. 
See M. Schroeckhy Kirchengesch., vol. xvii., 
p. 90>]69; and A. Bov>er, Lives of the 
Popes, vol. ii., p. 7-140.— -Tr.] 

(33) Peter Bayle, Dictionnaire, tome iii., 
voce Orose. The works of Orosius have at 
length been published, with some medals, 
by Siffb. Haoercampf Leyden, 1738, 4to. — 
iPaui Orosius was a presbyter of Tarragona 
in Spain. In the year 413, he was sent into 
Africa to consult Augustine respecting the 
rising sect of the Priscillianists. Augustine 
then put him upon writing his history, which 
he completed four years afterwards. In the 
year 415, Augustine sent him to Palestine 
to visit Jerome and learn his opinion respect- 
ing the origin of souls. He was present at 
some councils in Palestine, and there op- 
posed the errors of Pelagius. On his return 
to Africa, he brought with him the relics of 
St. Stephen^ which were highly valued. He 
afterwards returned to l§pam. The time of 
his death is unknown. His works, written 
in good I>atin, comprise (I) Historiarum 
adversus Paganos Libri vii. ; in which he 
endeavours to ^ow from the Roman history, 
that as great calamities had happened in the 
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9i8t among the Latins of this century who treated moral subjects eloquent 
lyand well. (36) Pontius [Paulinus] of Nola, highly esteemed by the an- 
cients for his piety, has recommended himself to posterity by his poems, 
and by some other things. (37) Fetery bishop of Ravenna, acquired the 
surname of Chrysologus on account of his eloquence ; and his discourses 
are not entirely destitute of genius. (38) Salvianus was an eloquent but a 
gloomy and austere writer, who in the vehemence of his declamation 
against the vices of the times, unwarily discloses the weaknesses and de- 
fects of his own character. (39) Prosper of Aquitain,(40) and Marius 



sist of 85 short homilies or sermons. Of 
these 32 were published among the works of 
Ambroae^ and 8 among the discourses of 
Augiutinc. Theoph. Raynaud collected 
and published 73 of them under the name of 
the real author, in a volume containing the 
works of Leo I. and of Peter Chryadogut ; 
Ljons, 1652, and Pahs, 1671, fol. After- 
wards, Mabiilon collected 12 more, which 
he published in his Musaeum Italicum, torn, 
t., pt. ii., p. 1, &c. And Bruno Bruni pub- 
lished the whole together, Rome, 1784, fol. 
-rr.] 

(36) Concerning Euckerius^ the Benedic- 
tine monks treat lugely, in Histoire Utteraire 
de la France, tome ii., p. 275. [He was of 
an honourable family in Gaul, fond of monk- 
ery in his youth, and resided some time in a 
monastery in the island of Lerins. But he 
afterwards married, and had two sons, Salo- 
niiu and Veranius, who became bishops. 
He was bishop of Lyons from A D. 434 to 
A.D. 454. His most admired work is his 
Epistle to Valerianus, on eoniempt of the 
world and secular philosophy. Besides this, 
he wrote in praise of monkery, instructions 
for his sons, and several homilies. Several 
works are falsely ascribed to him. The 
whole were published, Basily 1581, and 
Rome^ 1564, 4to, and in the Biblioth. Patr., 
tom. vi.— Tr.] 

(37) See the Histoire Utteraire de la 
France, tome ii., p 179. The works of 
Paulinus were published by J. Bapt. le 
Brun, Paris, 1685, 2 vols. 4to. [See note 
(37), p. 253, <in the preceding century, where 
he is particularly described — Tr.] 

(38) See Agrnelli, Liber Pontificalia ec- 
elesiae Ravennatensis, tom. i., p. 321, ed. 
Bachinii. — [Peter Chryaologus was an Ital- 
ian, of a noble family. He was bom at Imo- 
la, and educated under the bishop of that 
see. In the year 433, he was maae bishop 
€ff Ravenna, where he died about A.D. 450. 
He has left as 147 short Homilies or Ser- 
mons ; and one Epistle, addressed to Euty- 
ehes the heretic, in the year 449. His works 
have been often published ; the latest edi- 
tion is, perhaps, that of Venice, 1743, fol.— 
Tr.] 

Vol. L— U u 



(39) See Histoire Utteraire de la France, 
tome ii., p. 517. [" The authors of the his- 
tory, here referred to, give a difierent ac- 
count of Salman's character. They ac- 
knowledge, that his declamation against the 
vices of the age in his Treatise against Av- 
arice^ and his Discourse concerning Provi' 
dence^ are warm and vehement : but they 
represent him notwithstanding as one of the 
most humane and benevolent men of his 
time." — Macl. Salvian was a native ol 
Gaul, probably of Cologne ; lived long at 
Treves, and married a pagan lady, who lx>w- 
ever became a Christian after marriage ; had 
one child, a daughter. At length he remo- 
ved to the south of France, and became a 
presbyter at Marseilles, where he lived to a 
great age. He flourished as early as 440 ; 
but was alive, though an old man, in the 
year 495. See Gennadtus^ (who was a con- 
temporary pcesby ter of Marseilles), de Scrip- 
toribus Ecclesiaslicis, cap. 67. The works 
of Salman^ now extant, are, {\) On the Prov- 
idence and Government of God, and his 
righteous temporal judgments^ viii. books, 
(2) Nine Epistles. (3) Against Avarice, es- 
pecially in clergymen and bishops, iv. books. 
nis style is barbarous, yet vivid and ener- 
getic. His conceptions are clear, his rea- 
soning pungent, and his sentiments for the 
most part correct. Yet his descriptions are 
coarse, and often too high coloured, and his 
positions sometimes untenable. l*he works 
of Salvian have been often published. The 
best edition is that of Steph. Baluze, Paris, 
1669, 8vo.— Tr.J 

(40) For a good account of Prosper, see 
the Histoire litteraire de la France, tom. ii., 
p. 369. — [Tiro Prosper, a layman, but a 
learned theologian, of Aquiuin in Gaul, flour 
ished A.D. 444. He was a great admirer 
and an able defender of the doctrines of An- 
gustine, respecting original sin, predestina- 
tion, and free grace. In the year 426, he 
addressed a letter to Augustine, acquainting 
him with the incipient progress of Pelagian 
errors in Gaul, and soliciting him to write 
against them. In 431, he visited Italy, to 
procure the aid of the Roman ponti.*^ against 
these errors ; and feturne*: strengthened bv 
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MercaU)r,{Al) are names familiar to every one who has paid much atten« 
lion to the Pelagian and other controversies of this century. Vincentitu 
of Lerins has continued his name to posterity, by a short but elegant tract 
against the sects, which he entitled ComnumUorium.{^i%) I designedly 
pass over Sidonius ApoHinaris, a tumid writer, though not destitute of el- 
oquence ;(43) Vigilius of Tapsus ;(44) Amohius junior, who commented 



a doctrinal letter addressed to the bishops of 
Gaul. In 433, he wrote his Btricturcs on 
the 13th CoUatw o( Jokn Cnssmt.its, which 
is an able performance. In 443, Leo I. 
called him to Rome, and made him his pri- 
vate secreiary, and employed him in the Pe- 
lagian contests of Italy. He was alive in 
465 ; but the time of his death is unknown. 
He was a man of strong reasoning powers, 
soundly orthodox, and a good model in con- 
troversial writing. Most of his works arc in 
defence of the doctrines of original sin, pre- 
destination, and free grace ; and especially 
his two books, (if indeed they are his), de 
Vocatione Gentium^ (on the offer of salvation 
to all men), will be read with interest by the 
modem theologian. He also comfiosed a 
Chronicon, continuing that of Eutelnus down 
to A.D. 455 ; a Commentary on the last 50 
Psalms; several letters; and some poems. 
His works were published, Paris, 1711, fol., 
and by Salina, Home, 1732, 8vo.— Tr.] 

(41) [Manus Mercaior was probably an 
African, yet may have lived some time in It- 
aly. He was undoubtedly a layman, a friend 
and admirer of Augustine, and an active de- 
fender of his doctrines, from A.D. 418 to the 
year 461. His works are almost wholly 
translations from the Greek fathers, particu- 
larly Nestorius, Tfuodorus ol Mopsuestia, 
Cyril of Alexandria. ProcluSj Tkeodorei, 
&c., accompanied with prefaces and notes 
or strictures by the translator. They are all 
designed to confute either the Ncttorian ox 
the relagmn errors : and were edited with 
copious notes, by Jok. Gamier, Paris, 1673, 
fol., and still better by Sttyh. Baluze, Paris, 
1684, 8vo.— '/>.] 

(42) A good account of Vincentius of 
Lerins, is found in the Histoire liUeraire de 
la France, torn, ii., p. 305. [He was born 
of a noble family, at Toul in the French 
Netherlands; became a soldier, and after- 
wards a monk at Lerins, where he was 
made a presbyter. He flourished A.U. 434, 
and died before the year 460. He was 
probably a Scmipclagian ; as may be in- 
ferred from his Ohjicfwnx againal the wri- 
tings and doctrines of AifgHsfine, which 
(though lost) are confuted by Prosper of 
Aquitain. His only surviving work is his 
Conimonitorium udvemux Haeretir.n^. This 
he re-wrote, but lost the i-opy, and therefore 
added, notes to the Urst draught it is an 



attempt to confute all heresies at once, by 
showing what are the marks of the true 
church, as distinguished from all crrorists. 
It has been often published ; e. ^ , by Ba- 
luze, subjoined to Salvian^s works* J^aris, 
1669, 8vo, and Cambridge, 1687, 12mo. — 
7r.] 

(43) [C. SoUius Apollinaris Stdonius 
was bom of a noble family at Lyons in 
France, A.D. 431. His father and grand- 
father both bore the name o( Apoliinans, and 
both were praetorian prefects oC the Gallias. 
After an expensive education, ho became a 
soldier, married the daughter of Avitus, who 
was afterwards emperor, had three children ; 
was captured at the siege of Lyons, A.D. 
457 ; yet was advanced to honour by the 
new emperor Majorianus, whom he eulo- 
gized in 458 ; had a statue erected to him. 
and was advanced to the dignity of count. 
In the year 467, he went to Home as legate 
from the city of Clermont; pronounced a 
eulogy on the emperor Anihemius; waa 
made prefect of Rome, and performed his 
duties so faithfully that he had another statue 
decveed him, was made a patrician and a 
senator of Rome. In the year 472, he was 
almost compelled to accept the office of bish- 
op of Clermont in France. He now laid 
aside all his civil honours, gave up his prop- 
erty to his son, and devoted himself to sa- 
cred studies and to his episcopal functions. 
His influence among the clergy and the 
churches was very great. When the Goths 
attacked Clermont, he put himself at the 
head of the citizens, as their military com- 
mander ; and when the city was captured in 
480, he retired in safety, was restored to hia 
see, and died in the year 482 He has left 
us numerous Epistles, which he himself di- 
gested into nine books ; in which fonn they 
are published, with one Sermon and 24 po- 
etic effusions interspersed. Several of his 
works in prose and verse, are lost. His 
works were published by Joe. S»rmonif 
Paris, 1614, 8vo, and with additional notes, 
Paris, 1652, 8vo. His Epistles are useful, 
as throwing light on the historv of his times. 
-Tr.] 

(44) [ Vigilius bishop of Tapsvs in Africa, 
flourished A.D 484, at which time he was 
summoned to appear at (^arthajre hefcire //?/w- 
»<cr/>, the Arian king of the VsmdHls, and 
give an account of his faith. He boldly pro 
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on the Psalms of David ;(45) Dracontitis ;(46) and others ;(47) who were 
of a secondary rank. 



fessed orthodoxy ; but the persecution which 
follovred, obliged him to quit Africa, and he 
retired to Constantinople, and after some 
years removed lo Italy, where he composed 
several, perhaps the greater part, of his 
works. To conceal himself from his perse- 
cuting enemies, he composed much under 
boRowed names, and especially that of Ath- 
anasius. During , the middle ages, he was 
confounded with Vigilius of TVeni, who 
flourished at the beffinning of this century. 
His worlcs are, five Books against Nesloriu* 
and Eulyckea; two Dialogues, between 
AthanariHS and Arius^ supposed to have 
been held at the council of Nice ; three Di- 
alogues between the same ; twelve Books 
on the Trinity ; a Dialogue on the Trinity, 
between Augustine and Felicianus, an Ari- 
an ; on the Trinity, against Varimadus ; one 
Book against PaUadiiu, an Arian ; Answers 
to Arian objections ; Dialogue between Au- 
putine and PaseentiiLt, an- Arian. He is 
ukewise supposed to be the author of that 
Confession of Faith, which is commonly 
called the Athanasian Creed. His works 
were first published as his by P. F. Chifflet^ 
Dijon, 1664, 4to.— Tr.] 

(45) An account of Amehius junior, is 
given in the Histoire UUeraire de la France^ 
torn, it., p. 342. [He is called junior^ to 
distinffuisti him from the African Amobhu, 
who lived at the beginning of the preceding 
century. This Amobius ptnior, is supposed 
to have lived in Gaul. He fiourished about 
A.D. 461, and wrote a Commentary on the 
Psalms ; Notes on some passages in the 
Gospels ; and a Dispute with Serapion of 
Effypt, respecting the Trinity, the person of 
Christ, and the consistency of gnce with 
free will. He was a Semipelagian. His 
works are in the Biblioth. Patr., torn, viii., 
p. 203, Ac— Tr.] 

(46) [Draamtiu$ was a presbyter and a 
poet, probably of Spain, who flourished A.D. 
440, and was alive in 450. He has left us 
a Heroic Poem on the Creation, or the Hez- 
■emeron ; and an Elecj on Theodosius U. : 
both published by J. Sirmond, Paris, 1619, 
8vo ; and in the Biblioth. Patr., torn. iz.« p. 
724, 729.— TV.] 

(47) [Catalogue of Latin writers omitted 

S' Dr. Mosheim^ extracted chiefly from the 
istoria Litteraria of Dr. Cave. 
Chromatius bishop of Aqnileia, a friend 
of Rufinus, and a defender of Chrytostom ; 
flourished A.D. 401, and died 410. He has 
left us some Homilies on the beatitudes, 
Matt. T., and a few Epistles. 
InnoenU I. bishop of Rome A.D. 402- 



417, a firm friend of Ckryaostom, and stren- 
uous against the Neatorians and Pelagiana. 
Of 34 epistles published as his, the genuine- 
ness of nearly all is questioned. 

Zosimus^ of Greek extract, bishop of 
Rome AD 417-418; famous for his at- 
tempt to subject the African churches to his 
see. He has left ns 13 epistles. 

Boniface bishop of Rome A.D. 418-423. 
prosecuted the attempt of Zoaimus. We 
have three of his epistles. 

Sevenis bishop of Minorca, flourished 
A.D. 418. His epistle, describing the con- 
version of the Jews of Minorca, was pub- 
lished by BaroninSf Annals, ad. ann. 418. 

Julian, an Italian bishop, born before A. D. 
386, and died about the year 440 or 450. 
He studied under Pelagius ; became a dea- 
con, lector, husband, and bishop of a small 
town among the Hirfiini. In the year 417, 
he caine out an open defender of Pelagian- 
ism ; in 420 he was condemned ; wertt to 
Constantinople, and thence to Cilicia, where 
be lived lon^ with Tkeodorus of Mopsuestia, 
and devoted himself to writing in defence 
of his sentiments. In 423, be was con- 
demned by a synod of (^ilician bishops ; re* 
turned to Italy in 424, hoping to recover his 
see ; failed, and went again to Constantino- 
ple, to beg the interference of the emperor < 
but here Mereator'g Coramonitorium to The- 
odosius II. met him, and blasted his pros- 
pects. Being driven from Constantinople, 
and condemned in a council at Rome A.D. 
431, he pretended to renounce his errors, 
and applied to the Roman pontiff in 439 to 
restore him to his see; but in vain. — Me 
was a man of superior talenis, well acquaint* 
ed with the Scriptures, snd so eloquent that 
he was styled the Roman Dcmottkcnes Ho 
was likewise famed for his piety and his be- 
nevolence to the poor. But he was accused 
of dissembling as to his sentiments, and of 
using bitter language towards his adversa^ 
ries. Large extracts are preserved from his 
Epistles, his Commentary on the Canticle^ 
and his twelve books against the first and 
second books of Augustine on marriage. 

Priseu* FaaHdius, a British bishop, flour- 
ished A.D. 420. He has left us a tract on 
a Christian lifo and widowhood, addressed to 
a pious widow ; extant among the works of 
Augustine^ tom ix. 

Evodius^ bishop of Uzala in Africa, an in- 
timate friend o( Augustine, flourished A.D. 
420. Four of his Epistles to Augustine, 
and one Book de Fide contra Manichnoe, 
are extant, among the works of Augustine. 

Istdorus^ bishop of Cordova in Spun 
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flourwhed A.I). 420, and died A.D. 430. 
He was probably the author of four books of 
allegorie:}, or cointnentarics on all the Books 
of Kings, ezunt among the works of Isido- 
ruM Hi»pale7uis. 

CttUstine, bishoo of Rome A.D. 423-432, 
and active in the Nestorian contests. He 
has left us 14 epistles. 

Lupus, bishop of Troyes in France, flour- 
ished A.D. 427. He was sent by the Gal- 
lic bishops to Britain in 429, to root out Pe- 
lagianism ; was saccessfol, and returned in 
430: and died A.D. 479. He has been 
pronounced one of the greatest men of his 
sge. Two of his epistles are extant. 

Pistdiu* or PoasidoniuSt bishop of Gala- 
ma, near Hippo in Africa ; flourished A.D. 
430. He was an intimate friend of Augus' 
tine ; and wrote his life, and a catalogue of 
bis works, still extant among the works of 
Aiurustiiu. 

Hilary^ bishop of Aries, born A.D. 401, 
became a monk of Lerins, and was made 
bishop in 430, and died in 449. As metro* 
politan of Aries, he deposed Celidonius bish- 
op of Vienne ; who appealed to Rome, and 
was supported by Leo. I. ; which involved 
HUary in war with Lto all their lives. He 
wrote the Life of St. Honoratus, his prede- 
cessor; Heroic Poems on Grenesis; one 
Epistle to Euckerma of Lyons ; two others 
to Augustine ; and an account of the mira- 
e\€i of St. GenesiuM : all which were pub- 
lished by the Benedictines, Paris, 1693, fol, 
and by Jok. Salina. Rome, 1731, 8vo. 

CapreoluSf bishop of Carthage, flourish- 
ed A.D. 431. His Epistle to the council 
of Ephesus, and another to the Spanish bish- 
ops, against Nestorius, are extant in Baro- 
nitiSt and in other collections. 

Sixtus in., bishop of Rome A.D. 432- 
440, has left us several epistles. The three 
books enriches, chastity, false teachers^ <fc., 
are erroneously ascribed to him. 

Adrian, who lived perhaps about A D. 
450, wrote an Isagoge (Introduction) in 5. 
Scripturamy which is extant in the Gritici 
Londinenses, torn. viii. 

Maxmus, a Gallic monk, abbot oi Lerins 
in 426, and bishop of Riez in France A.D. 
433, lived till 451 or longer, and wrote sev- 
eral Homilies, which are extant among those 
of EusebiuM of Emesa, and Euchirius of 
Lyons. 

Claudius Marius Victor, or Victorinus, 
a rhetorician and poet of Marseilles ; flour- 
ished A.D. 434, and died before A.D. 450. 
He wrote a poetic commentary on Genesis, 
to the death of Abraham ; a poetic epistle 
to the abbot Solomon, on the corrupt morals 
of the age; both extant, Paris, 1560, 8vo, 
and in the BibUotk Pttr., torn, viii., p. 680. 



C<dius Sedulius, a Scotchman and poet, 
who flourished A.D. 434. He studied in It- 
aly, became a presbyter, and perhaps a bish- 
op. His works were collected, bv Tur. RuJ. 
Asterius, towards the close of the century ; 
comprising Carmen Paschale, (on the mira- 
cles of Ghrist), in five books; Veteris et 
Novi Test. CoUatio, an Elegiac poem ; Ptt- 
an Alphabeticus de Christo, in Iambic meas- 
ure, (on the Life of Ghrist) ; and PaschaUs 
Operis Libri v., in prose. An Exposition oj 
all the Ep. of Pmd, is falsely ascribed to 
him. The works of Sedulius have been 
published repeatedly, and are to be found in 
the Btblioth. Patr., tom. vi. 

VaUrianus, a bishop in the Maritime Alps ; 
flourished A.D. 439, and was alive in 455. 
His 20 Homilies and an Epistle, were pub- 
lished by Ja. Simumd, Paris, 1612, 8vo, 
also in the Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. viii. 

Eustathius, flourished A.D. 440, the neat 
Latin translator of St. BasiTs nine Homilies 
on the Hexaemeron; extant among the 
works of Basil the Great. 

Philippus, a presbyter, and disciple of Je- 
rome ; flourished A.D. 440, and died A.D. 
455. He wrote a Commentary on Job, in 
three books; published, Basil, 1527, 4to 
and fol. It has been ascribed both to Bida 
and to Jerome. 

Jdatius or Hydatius, a Spanish bishop, 
who flourished A.D. 445, and died A.D. 
468. He wrote a Chronicon, from A.D. 
379 to A.D. 428, and afterwards continued 
it to A.D. 467 ; first published entire, by 
Ja. Simumd, Paris, 1619, 8vo ; and since, 
in the works of Sirmond, Paris, 1696, and 
Venice, 1729. It is barbarous in style, and 
frequently inaccurate as to facts ; yet affords 
valuable aid in tracing the movements of the 
Goths and Suevi. 

Zachaeus, the reputed author of iii. Books 
of discussion, between Zachaeus a Christian, 
and ApoUomus a pagan, in regard to Chris- 
tianity. The book was probably written 
about A.D. 450, and is published in L. Da- 
cherU Spicilegium, tom. x. 

Salomus, son of Eucherius bishop of 
Lyons, and himself a Gallic bishop, nour- 
ished A.D. 453. He wrote an Exposition 
of the Parables of Sdomon ; and a mygtical 
Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes ; both extant in 
the Orthodoxographia, and in Biblioth. Patr., 
tom. viii. 

Victorius or Victorinus, a Crallic mathe 
luatician, flourished A.D. 457 ; author of a. 
Paschal CoTum, in two parts ; the first part 
exhibits the principles and the methoa of 
calculating Easter ; the second is a table of 
Easter days, from A.D. 28 to A.D. 457 
This Canon was recommended by the coun- 
cil of Orleans A.D. 541, and was first pob- 
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tithed by Aegii. Buehernu, Antwerp, 1634, 
folio. 

Hilary, bishop of Rome A.D. 461-467. 
He was the bishop of Rome's legate to the 
council of Ephesus in 449. Twelve of his 
EfristUs are extant 

PauUnut Petricordius, ox Vesuntius, (i. e., 
of Besan^on), a Gallic poet, who flourished 
A.D. 461, and is often confounded with 
PauUnut of Nola. He wrote, de Vita Sti. 
Martini lAbri vi., an uninteresting poem; 
extant in the Biblioth. Patr., torn, vi., and 
published by DautmUf with notes, Lips., 
1686, 8vo. 

Clauditu Mamertus, a Gallic poet, a pres- 
byter, and assistant to the bishop of Vienne ; 
flourished A.D. 462. He wrote de Statu 
iimtnt lAbri iii. ; two Epistles ; a Poem 
against various errors ; and a Hymn on the 
Crucifixion ; all extant in the Bibuoth. Patr., 
torn. vii. 

Simplicius, bishop of Rome A. p. 467~ 
483. He was much engaged in contests 
with the eastern patriarchs, and has left us 
19 Epistles ; extant in Concilior., torn. iv. 

Ruricius senior, bishop of Limoges, in 
France, flourished A.D. 470, but was alive 
in 506. Ho has left us ii. Books of Epistles ; 
published by if. Canisius, Anti^. Lectionea, 
torn. ▼. (or torn. i. of new ed.), and in the 
Biblioth. Patr., tom. viii. 

Remigius, bishop of Rheims A.D. 471- 
533. He baptized Clovis, king of the 
Franks, with many of his lords ; was a man 
of note ; and has left us fine Epistles^ toge- 
ther with his wUl, The Exposition of Paulas 
Epistles, attributed to him, is not his. 

Faustust abbot of Lerins, and then bishop 
of Riez in France, A.D. 472-480 or 485 ; 
a Semipelagian. His works are, de Gratia 
Dei et libero Arhitrio, lAbri ii., with several 
Sermons, Epistles, and Tracts ; collected in 
Biblioth. Patr., tom. viii. 

Falix, bishop of Rome A.D. 483-492 ; 
was much in controversy with the eastern 
patriarchs. Fifteen of his EpistUs are extant. 

Viaor Vitensis, an orthoaox African bish- 
op, who fled to ConsUntinople A.D. 487 ; 
and there composed a History of the psrs^ 



euHons in Africa under Genserie and Hun^ 
neric, kings of the Vandais. It was pub- 
lished, with Optatus Milevitanus, Paris, 
1669, 8vo ; with YigUius Tapsensis, Dijon, 
1664, 4to ; and in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. 
viii. 

AUimus Eedicius Avitus, bishop of Cler- 
mont A.D. 490-523. He has left us five 
poetic Books, on the creation and fall of man, 
the flood, and the passage of the Red Sea; 
a poem in praise of Virginity ; 87 EpistUs ; 
and some Sermons ; published by Ja. Sir- 
mond, Paris, 1643 ; and in the Biblioth. Pa- 
trum, tom. ix. 

Gelasius, bishop of Rome A.D. 492-496 
Sixteen of bis Epistles, and fragments of va- 
rious other works, are extant. The famous 
decree of a Roman council, A.D. 494, de 
lAbris Canonids, Ecelesiasticis, et Apocry- 
phis, ascribed to Gelasius, is of dubious 
authenticity. 

GemiadiuSj a presbyter of Marseilles, 
flourished A.D. 495, and wrote de Scriptor- 
Urns ecelesiasticis, or a catalogue of authors, 
continuing Jerome's Catalogue, from the 
year 393 to A.D. 495. His book de Fide, 
snd his Life of Jerome, are also extant. But 
his eight Books asainst all the heresies, his 
six Bm)ks against Nestorius, his three Books 
against Pelagius, his Tract on the Millenni- 
um, and his translations from the Greek fa- 
thers, aro lost. 

Rustii us E'pidius, physician to Theodoric 
king of the Goths, flourished about A.D. 
498, and has left 24 Epigrams on scriptural 
facts, and a Poem on toe Benefits of Christ. 

Julianus Pomerius, of Mauritania; a 
teacher of rhetoric at Aries, and a presbyter 
there ; flourished A.D. 498. His vni. Books 
de Anima, and several smaller works, are 
lost. But his iii. Books, de vita Contem- 
pUuiva, are extant, among the works of 
Prosper ; to whom they have been wrongly 
ascribed. 

Symmachus, bishop of Rome A.D. 498- 
514, famous for his excommunication of the 
emperor Anastasius, has left us 12 Epistlea 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTOBY OF THB0L06T. 

4 1. Man)^ Points in Theology better ascertained. — $ 2. Increase of Superstition. — ^ 9 
Interpretation of the Scriptures. — ^ 4. Most of the Interpreters incompetent — ^ 6. Some 
were more able. — ^ 6. State of Dogmatic Theology. — ^ 7. Theological Disputants. — 
^8. Their Faults. — ^ 9. Hence, supposititious Books. — ^ 10. Moral Writers. — ^ 11. 
Mystics.— 4 12. Superstition of the Stylites.—^ 13. Further Defects of the Moralifte. 
— ^ 14. Jerome's Controversy with Vigilaniiut. — ^ 16. Controversies respecting Origen, 

§ 1. In the controversies which in tliis century agitated nearly all Chrls- 
lendom, many points of theology were more fully explained and more ac- 
curately stated and defined, than they had been before. Thus it was with 
the doctrine concerning Christy his person and natures ; and those of the 
innate depravity of the human soul, the natural ability of men to live and 
act as the law of Grod requires, the necessity of divine grace in order to 
salvation, human liberty, and the like. For that devout and reverential 
simplicity of the first ages of the church, which taught men to believe when 
God speaks, and to obey when God commands, appeared to most of the doc- 
tors of this age to be unphilosophical and becoming only in the vulgar. 
Many of those however who attempted to explain and illustrate these doc« 
trines, opened the way rather for disputation than for a rational faith and a 
holy lite ; for they did not so much explain, as involve in greater obscurity 
and darken with ambiguous terms and incomprehensible distinctions, the 
deep mysteries of revealed religion. And hence arose abundant matter 
for difRculties, contentions, and animosities, which flowed down to succeed, 
ing ages, and which can scarcely be removed by the efforts of human pow- 
er. It hardly need be remarked, that some, while pressing their adversa- 
ries, incautiously fell into errors of an opposite character which were no 
less dangerous. 

§ 2. The superstitious notions and human devices, by which religion 
was before much clogged, were very considerably augmented. The aid 
of departed saints was implored with supplications by vast multitudes, and 
DO one censured this absurd devotion. Nor did the question which after- 
wards occasioned much debate, namely, in what way the prayers of mor- 
tals could reach the ears of residents in heaven, present any difficulties to 
the Christians of those times. For they did not suppose die souls of de- 

{)arted saints to be so confined to the celestial mansions, as not to have 
ibcrty of paying visits to mortals, and of travelling over various regions at 
their pleasure. These unimbodied spirits were supposed very frequently 
to visit and to be much attached to the places where their bodies were buried. 
And this opinion, derived to Christians from the Greeks and Romans, drew 
a great conflux of supplicants to the sepulchres of the saints.(l) The im- 

(1) La£<an/iuff, Divinar. Instit., lib. i., p. 512. Mneaa Gazaetu, Theophrastns, p. 

164. Hesiodj 0pp. et Dier., v., 122. With 66. Macarius, in Ja. ToUii Insignia itine- 

which compare Sulpitiu^ Seventy Epist. ii., ris Itali^i, p. 197, and other writers of that 

p. 371, Dial, ii., c. 13, p. 474, Dial, iii., p. age 
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ages of those who were in reputation for sanctity while alive, were now 
honoured with extraordinary devotion in several places ; and there were 
Chose who believed, what the pagan priests had maintained respecting the 
statues of Jupiter and Mercury,(2) namely, that those inhabitants of heaven 
kindly afforded their presence in these their images. The bones of mar- 
tyrs and the sign of the cross, were supposed to be the most sovereign rem- 
edy against the assaults of demons and all other calamities, and to have 
power not only to heal diseases of the body but likewise those of the 
mind. (3) Of the public processions, the holy pilgrimagcs,(4) the super- 
stitious services paid by the living to the souls of the dead, the multiplica- 
tion and extravagant veneration of temples, chapels, and altars, and innu- 
merable other proofs of degenerate piety, I forbear to speak particularly. 
As no one in those times objected to Christians' retaining the opinions of 
their pagan ancestors respecting the soul, heroes, demons, temples, and the 
like, and their transferring them into their devotions ; and as no one proposed 
utterly to abolish the ancient pagan institutions, but only to alter them 
somewhat and purify them ; it was unavoidable, that the religion and the 
worship of Christians should in this way become corrupted. This also I 
will add, that the doctrine of the purification of souls after death by means 
of some sort of fire, which afterwards became so great a source of wealth 
to the clergy, acquired in this age more development and a more imposing 
aspect. (5) 

§ 3. The number of those who devoted their talents to the explanation 
of the Scriptures, was not so great as in the preceding century when there 
was less of controversy among Christians ; and yet the number was not 
small. I pass over those who expounded but one or only a few books of 
scripture ; Victor of Antioch, PolychroniuSf Philo of Carpathus, Isidore of 
Cordova, SaloniuSj and Andreas of Csesarea. The two most distinguished 
interpreters of this century, who explained a great pait of the sacred vol- 
ume and not altogether without success, were TJieodoret bishop of Cyrus, 
and Theodorus of Mopsuestia. Both possessed genius and learning, and 
neither would follow in the footsteps of preceding expositors without some 
reason. The expositions of the former are before the public ;(e) those of 
the latter lie concealed in the East among the Nestorians, and for various 
reasons are worthy to see the light. (7) Oyril of Alexandria deserves a 

(8) CUmentinOf Homil. x. in Patr. Apos- (6) On this subject, Augustine deserves 

tol., torn. i. , p. 697. ArnobiuSf adv. Gentes, especially to be consulted, de octo quaestion- 

lib. vi., p. 254, &c. Ciup. Barthiut^ ad ibus ad Dulciiium Liber, c. xiii., 0pp., torn. 

Rutilium Numantian., p. 250. yi., p. 128 ; de fide et operibiis, c. zyi., p. 

(3) Prvdenliiu^ Hymn. xi. de Coronis, 182 ; de fide, spe et cariiaie« ^ H8, p. 222. 
p. 150, 151. SulpUius Severut, Epist. i., Exposition of Psalm xxxv., ^ iii., &c. 

p. 364. Mneat Gazaau^ Theophrastas, p. (6) See Rich. Simon, Histoire critique 

173, ed. Barth. des principaux Commentate urs du N. Test., 

(4) [These pilgrimages were then so com- cap. xxii., p. 314, and Critique de la Bib- 
mon, that some Christians fell into absurdities liotbeque Ecclesiast., par M. du Pin, ome 
truly ridiculous. They journeyed quite to i., p. 180, [and note (22), p. 330, above.-* 
Arabia, in order to see the dunghill on which Tr. ] 

the diseased Job sat, and to kiss the ground (7) Jos. Sim. Atseman^ Bibhoth. Ori- 

which had absorbed his precious blood ; as enul. Clement. Vaticana, tom. iii., ^ ii., p. 

Ckrtf sot torn informs us, (Homily v. to the 227. Rich. Simon, Critique de la Bibu- 

Antiochians), where he says, in his rhetorical oth. Ecclesiast., par M. dn Pin, tome i., p. 

way, that the dunghill of Jo& was more van- 108, 677. [See also note (26), p. 33 U 

enble than the throne of a king. — ScJU.] above.— 7r.] 
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place among the interpreters ; but a far more honourable one is due to 
Isidore of Pelusium, whose Epistles contain much that tends to elucidate 
and explain the Holy Scriptures. (8) 

§ 4, Most of these interpreters, whether Greeks or Latins, every where 
copy atter Origen ; and despising the genuine and obvious meaning of the 
scriptures, search afler abstruse senses or what the Latins of that age called 
mysteriesy in the plainest passages and sentences of the Bible. Some of the 
Greeks indeed, and in particular Theodorety laboured not unsuccessfully in 
explaining the pages of the New Testament : which we may ascribe to 
their skill in the Greek language, with which they had been familiar from 
their infancy. But upon the Hebrew Scriptures, neitlier the Greeks nor 
the Latins cast much light. Nearly all who attempted to explain them» 
making no use of their judgment, applied the whole either to Christ and 
his benefits, or to Anii-Christ and his wars and desolations, and to the kin- 
dred subjects. 

§ 5. Here and -there one, however, more wise and sagacious than the 
rest, ventured to point out a safer path. This is evident f)*om the Epistles 
of Isidore Pelusiota, who in various places, censures in a pertinent man- 
ner those who disregarding the historic sense referred all the narrative and 
prophetic parts of the Old Testament to Christ : and yet he himself was 
by no means entirely free from the fault jf his age, the love and pursuit 
of allegories. No one went farther in censuring the imitators of Origen^ 
than Theodoras of Mopsuestia. He not only wrote a book concerning AU 
legory and History, against Origen ;(9) but also ui his own Commentaries 
on the Prophets of the Old Testament, ventured to explain most of their 
predictions with reference to events in ancient history.(IO) And this his 
method of explaining the Old Testament, raised as much ill-will against 
him, perhaps, as those other sentiments which brought on him the charge 
of heresy. The example of this excellent man was followed especially 
by the Nestorians ;(11) nor have they yet ceased to follow it, for to this 
day they preserve his books with care, and venerate the man as a saint of 
the highest order. 

§ 6. It is very evident, that the doctrines of religion were not propound- 
ed by most persons with due simplicity and purity, but were sometimes ex- 
panded beyond what is revealed, were anatomized with too great art and 
subtilty, and were supported not so much by scriptural evidence as by the 
authority and reasonings of the ancient doctors. I know of no one who 
gave a complete system of Christian doctrines in a single work, unless Nica- 
as of Romacia did so, in the six books of instruction/or Neophytes which he is 

(8) Concerning both, see Rich. Simon^ tuiy, who is known to have been a Neatori- 
Histoire des principaux Commentateurs du an. For he aays, in his Topograpfuay lib. 
N. Test., c. zxi., p. 300, &c. . [For some t., (p. 224, 225, of the CoUectxo ruwa Po- 
account of Cyrils see note (21), p. 329, and tmm Graecor. published by Bemh. MorUfaU' 
concerning Isidore^ note (23), p. 330, above, cen) : ** Among all the Psalms of David, 
— 2>.] only/our refer to Christ:" and to confirm 

(9) FacunduM Hermianensis, de tribua this sentiment, he does not hesitate to de- 
c^ituliS) lib. iii., c. 6. LiberatuSf Brevia- clare, (p. 227), *■ That the writers of the New 

, riom, c. zziv. Testament, when they apply the prophecies 

(10) Acta Concilii Constantinop. ii., sen ofthe Old Testament to Je^u^ C&m/, follow 
Oecumenici v., in torn, iii., p. SS. Concil- the i0ori2« rather than the setue." [See also 
ior., ed. HardtUn. C. W. F. Watch, Historie der Ketzereven, 

(11) One witness, among others, is Cos- vol v., p. 880. — Tr.\ 
HUM Indicopleastes, a writer of the 6th coap 
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said to have composed.(12) But it has been already observed, that vari- 
ous doctrines of religion were laboriously explained, especially in the con- 
troversial works against the Nestorians, Eutychians, Pelagians, and Arians, 

§ 7. Of controversial writers, a great number can be mentioned : and 
indeed many such were required, by the great number of controversies. 
The worshippers of the pagan gods and images, were vigorously assailed 
by Theodoret, in his book De curandis Gracorum affectumUms^ which dis- 
plays much genius and erudition ; by OrienHus^ in his Conimonitorium ; and 
by Evagriusj in his Disputation between Zachaeus and Apoll(mius,(l2) 
To these may be added Philip of Side, and Philastorgius ; of whom the 
former wrote against Julian^ and the latter against Porphyry. (14) The 
Jews were confuted by Basils of Seleucia ;(15) by GregentiuSj in his Dispu- 
tation with Herhanua ; and by Evagrius^ in his Dialogue between Theophu 
lus and a Jew. Against all the heretics, something was attempted by Vo- 
conius, an African ; by SyagriuSf in his tract de Fide ; by Gennadius of 
Marseilles ; and, best of all, by Theodoret,(l6) in his work de Fdbulis Ha* 
reticorum. Those who attacked only individual sects are here omitted. 

§ 8. Those who contended against the Christian sectaries, followed the 
rules of the ancient sophists, and strangely, also the practice of the Ro- 
man courts, rather than the examples and instructions of Christ and his 
apostles. In the Roman courts, very difficult and doubtful points were 
decided according to the opinions of certain ancient jurists. If these 
happened to disagree, that opinion was preferred which was maintained 
by the greatest number, or by the jurists of most learning and reputa- 
tion.(17) It was very prejudicial to the interests of truth, that this usago 
of the Roman courts was adopted as a rule in the controversies of Chris- 
tians on subjects of religion, and followed in the deliberations of the coun- 
cils of this century. For by it, that was sanctioned and regarded as con- 
firmed, which had been judged true and certain by the majority or by the 
most learned and distinguished of the doctors of &rmer times. This ap- 
pears from nearly all the Acts of Councils now extant. The other faults 
of the theological disputants, may be easily inferred from what has now 
been stated. 

§ 9. This imitation of the Roman courts in religious discussions, stim- 
ulated very much the base audacity of those, who did not blush to palm 

(12) Gennadius Massiliens. de Scriptori- and a disciple of St, Martin, His AUer- 
bus F^clesiast., cap. 22, p. 14, ed. Fabric, catio Simonis Judaei et Theophili Christie 
[The work is lost ; but from the account of ani, is found in Martene** Anecdota ; and 
Gennadiua, it was no System of Theology, his Consultationes^ seu Deliberatioftcs Za- 
— TV.] chasi Christiani et Apollonii Philosophic i» 

(13) For sn account of Orientius and in the Spicilegium of D* Archery , torn, x.- 
Evagrius, see the Histoire litteraire de la Schl.} 

France, torn, ii., p. 121 and 262. {Ori- (14) [Neither ofthe works here mentioned 

entitis, called also Orontitts and Oresiits, [b extant. — Tr.1 

was bishop of Aux in France, perhaps also (15) [For some account of this Basil, and 

of Tarragona in Spain. His Commomtori- of his writings, see note (28), p. 332, above. 

Km, which is written in heroic verse, was —TV.] 

published. Book I., by Martin Delrio, Ant- (16) [An account of Theodoret, and of his 

werp, 1600, and Book II., by Edm. Mar- writings, is given in note (22), p. 330, above. 

tene, in his Nova Collectio operum ecclesi- — Tr.J 

ast. Vet., Paris, 1700.— This Evagrnis is (17) See Codex Theodosianus, lib. l, tit 

not the noted Evagrius Scholasticus of iv., de responsis prodentum, p 32, ed. lUl 

tho sixth century, but waa a French priest, tci. 
Vot. I.— Xx 
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their own spurious productions on the great men of former times, and even 
on Christ himself, and his apostles ; so that they might be able, in the 
oouncils and in their books, to 0{^K>se names against names and authori* 
ties against authorities. The whole Christian church in this century was 
overwhelmed with these disgraceful fictions. And this, it is said, occa. 
sioned the Roman pontiff GelasiuSy to assemble at Rome a convention of 
bishops from the whole western empire, eind after examining the books 
which were professedly the works of persons of the highest authority, to 
draw up that famous decree, by which so many apocryphal books are 
stripped of their false reputation. That something of Uiis kind was ac* 
tually done, cannot well be denied ; but men of superior learning main- 
tain, that this pretended Decree of Gelasius is of no better authority than 
those books which it condemns ; that is, they believe that it was not the 
production of Gelasius^ but of some one who abused his name.(18) 

§ 10. . Among those who treated on the subject of morals, EucherittSf 
Salvian, and Nilns stand conspicuous. The epistle of Eucherius espe- 
cially, on Contempt of the World and Secular Philosophy, will recommend 
itself to every good man, both by its style and its matter. The short 
pieces of Mark the hermit, breathe a spirit of piety ; but do not give pleas- 
ure by either the selectness of the matter, the justness of the arrangement, 
or the solidity of the reasoning. Fastidius composed various tracts con- 
cerning moral duties and virtues, which are all lost, [except liis tract on a 
Christian Life and Widowhood, addresseof to a pious widow ; which is pre- 
served among the works of Augustine, tom. ix. — ^Tr,"] The productions 
of Diadochus, Prosper, and Se/toerianus in this department, are interesting, 
with a few exceptions, for the truth and terseness of the thoughts ; but 
they will afford little satisfaction to one fond of solid argumentation and 
well-digested composition. Indeed, it was a fault common to nearly all 
the moral writers of those times, that they had no idea of a regular dis- 
tribution of their subject into parts, nor of a recurrence to first principles. 

§ 11. But the candid might put up with this fault, and ascribe it to the 
infelicity of the times, did they not see other injuries done to the cause of 
piety by inconsiderate men. In the first place, the Mystics as they are 
called, who pretended to be more perfect than other Christians, drew many 
every where among the weak and thoughtless, and especially in the east- 
em provinces, who were allured by the appearance of their extraordinary 
and self-denying piety, to become of their party. And it is incredible, 
what rigorous and severe laws they imposed on themselves, in order to 
appease God and deliver the celestial spirit from the bcmdage of this mortal 
body. To live among wild beasts, — ^nay, in the manner of these beasts ; 
to roam about like madmen, in desert places, and without garments ; to 
feed their emaciated bodies with hay and grass ; to shun the converse and 
even the sight of men ; to stand motionless in certain places, for many 

(18) Jo. Pearson^ Vindiciae I|^atianae, some books, which were not in being, in the 

pt. L, c. iv., p. 189, &c. Wm. Vate^ His- t^eoi Gelasius. And it contains some sen- 

toiia Litter. Scriptor. Ecclesiast., p. 260. timents and arguments which savour of a la- 

Vrh. Godafr. Siberus, Pfacf. ad Encniridion ter age. — It may be found in perhaps all the 

SexH^ p. 79, and others. [This decree is larger Collections of Councils ; in Binnhts^ 

ascribed, by most of the MSS. to Gelasius vol. ii., in Labbi^ vol. iv., in HarAvan, toI. 

I., but by some to Damasus., and by others ii., in Mansi, Supplem., vo!. i., also in the 

to Hormisdas. It is not quoted by any Corpus Juris Canonic^ 'Decrei.Gratian.pl 

writer before the 9th century. It mentions i., distinct, xv., cftp. iii.— TV.] 
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years, exposed to the weather ; to shut themselves up in conlmed cahins, 
till life ended ; — this was accounted piety ; this, the true method of elicit- 
ing the [spark of] Deity from the secret recesses of the 80ul.(19) The 
greater part of these people were inilaenced, not so much by arguments^ 
and assignable reasons, as by either a natural propensity to melancholy 
and austerity, or by the example and opinions of others. For there are 
diseases of the mind as well as of the body, which can spread like a pes- 
tilence. Yet there were some who gave systematic precepts for this 
austere mode of living ; for instance, among the Latins, JuUanus Pome' 
riusj in his three Boc^s de vita ctmtempiativa ; and among the Syrians, 
many ; whose names it would be needless to mention. 

§ 12. Among these examples of religious fatuity, none acquired greater 
veneration and applause, thon those who were called Fillar-SainU{San€ti 
Columiiares)^ or in Greek, StyUkie ; persons of a singular spirit and genius 
who stood motionless on the tops of lofty columns during many years, 
and to the end of life, to the great astonishment of the ignorant multitude. 
The author of this institution in the present century, was Simeon of Sisan, 
a S3rrian ; who was first a shepherd, and then a monk ; and who, in order 
to be nearer heaven, spent thirty-seven years in the most imcomfortablc 
manner, on the tops of five different pillars, of six, twelve, twenty-two, 
thirty-six, and. forty cubits elevation; and in this way, procured for him- 
self immense &me and veneratiQn.(20) His example was afterwards fol- 



(19) See IHtosehus, Pratura ^irituale ; 
PaUndiusy Hist. Lausiaca; Sulpitius Set- 
enUf Dial, i., and others. 

*J10) See the AcU Sanctor. for the month 
of January, torn, i., p. 261, 6lc., where (p. 
377) the very reason I have mentioned for 
his living in this nranner is expressly stated. 
Theodarei also indicates the same, by saying 
that Simeon desired gradually to increase 
the altitude of his pillar^ that he «might get 
nearer to heaven. TillemorUt M^moires 
pour servir a I'Histoire de TEglise, torn, xv., 
p. 347, ed Paris. The Acta S. Simtorus 
Siylituey are most fully related, in Sieph. 
Euod. Atseman^M Acta Martyrum Oriental, 
et Occidental., vol. ii., p. 237, Rome, 1749, 
fol. — [This SimeoTij we are told, was bom 
at Sisan in Syria, about A.D. 390. At the 
age of 13, while tending his father's sheep, 
he heard a public exposition of Luke vi., 21, 
85, (*' Blessed are ye that weep now, 4<. 
Bat too unto you thai laugh nov, 4^."), 
which determined him to become a monk. 
Havinff therefore passed a novitiate of two 
years, he removed to a monastery near An- 
tioeh, where he lived 10 years. Here his 
abstinence and his voluntary mmtifications 
were so excessive, as to draw on him cen- 
fure from the other monks. He once swath- 
ed himself from his loins to his neck, with a 
rigid well-rope of palm, during 10 days ; 
which caused his whole body to fioster and 
dischaige blood. Being expelled the mon- 
astery for such austerities, he retired to the 
adjacent mountain^ and let himaelf down into 



a dry cave. After five days, the repeOting 
monks sought him out, drew him forth from * 
the cavern, and restoted him to their fellow-^ 
ship. But not long after, he retired to a lit- 
tle cell, at the foot of a mountain near Aa- 
tioch, and there immured himself three years. 
During this period, having caused his den to 
be stepped up with earth, be remained buried 
for 40 days, without eating or drinking ; and 
when disinterred was iound nearly dead. 
So pleased was he with this experiment, that 
he afterwards kept such a fast annually, as 
long as he lived. He next removed to the 
top of the mountain, where he chained him- 
self to a rock for several years. His fame 
had now become very great ; and crowds of 
admiring visiters of all ranks and characters 
thronged around him. ^e instructed them, 
healed their diseases, and converted heretics, 
pagans, and Jews, in great numbers. In- 
commoded by the pressure of the crowd, he 
erected a pillar on which he might stand ; 
elevated, at first, six cubits ; then, IS, 23, 
36, and at last 40 cubito. The top of the 
pillar was three feet in diameter, and sur- 
rounded with a balustrade. Here he stood, 
day and night, and in all weathers. Throngli 
the night, and till 9 A.M., he was constancy 
in prayer, often spreading forth his hands, 
ana bowing so low that his forehead touched 
his toes. A by-stander once attempted to 
courtt the number of these successive pros- 
trations ; and he counted till they amounted 
to 1244. At 9 o^clock A.M. he began to 
addieta the admiring crowd below, to heal 
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lowed, though not fully equalled, by many persons in Syria and Palestine, 
who were led to it ei&er by their ignorance of true religion or by their 
love of fiune ; and this stupid form of religion continued in the East, quite 
down to the 12th century, when at length it was entirely abolished.(21) 
The Latins had wisdom enough not to copy after the Syrians and Orient- 
als in this matter. And when one WtU/Uaicus built himself such a pillar 
in the German territory of Treves, and wished to live upon it in the man. 
ner of Simeon^ the neighbouring bishops pulled down the pillar, and forbid 
the man from pursuing his object (22) 

§ 18. Those who undertook to give religious instruction to the less 
advanced Christians, were at more pains to inculcate and recommend the 
external signs of religion and exercises of the body, than to promote that 
real holiness which has its seat in the soul. And in this, many went so 
£ur, that they enjoined an extreme of austere virtue little short of the 
senseless piety of the Mystics. According to the sentiments of Sahian 
and others, no one can become truly and perfectly holy, unless he aban- 
dons altogether his property and honours, contemns matrimony, banishes 
all hilarity from his mind, and subjects his body to a variety of mortifica- 
tions and painAil sensations. As there were few who could bear the se- 
verity of these rules, veneration for the senseless or fanatical persons, the 
pious fools, to whose temperament these rules were adapted, advanced as- 
tonishingly, and saints sprung up like mushrooms. 

§ 14. Some few dared to strike at the root of the growing superstition, 
and to recall men from vain and fictitious piety to that which is genuine. 
But these were soon bidden to hold their peace, by others who were more 
numerous, in higher reputation, and possessed of greater influence. (23) 
An example we have in Vigilantius, a presbyter of Gallic extract but 
resident in Spain, a learned and eloquent man. After a journey to Pales- 
tine and Egypt, returning home near the beginning of this century, he 
issued several tracts, in which he taught and inculcated many things con- 
trary to the opinions of the age. Among other tibings, he denied that the 



and answer their questions, to send messa- 
ges and write letters, dec., for he took con- 
cern in the welfare of all the churches, and 
corresponded with bishops and even with 
emperors. Towards evening he suspended 
his intercourse with this world, and betook 
himself again to converse with God, till the 
following day. He generally ate but once 
a week ; never slept ; wore a long sheepskin 
robe, and a cap of the same. His beard was 
very long ; and his frame extremely emaci- 
ated. In this manner, he is reported to have 
spent 37 years ; and at last, in bis 69th year, 
to have expired unobserved, in a praying at- 
titude, in which no one ventured to disturb 
him till after three days ; when Antony , his 
disciple and biographer, mounting the pillar, 
found that his spirit was departed, and his 
holy body was emitting a delightful odour. 
His remains were borne, in great pomp, to 
Antioch, in order to be the safeguard of 
that unwalled town : and innumerable mir- 
acles were performed at his shrine. His pil- 
lar also was so venerated, that it was liter- 



ally enclosed with chapels and monasteries 
for some ages. Simeon was so averse from 
women, that he never allowed one to come 
within the sacred precincts of his pillar. 
Even his own mother was debarred this priv- 
ilege till after her death, when her corpse 
was brought to him ; and he now restored 
her to life, for a short time, that she might 
see him and converse with him a little be- 
fore she ascended to heaven. — Such is the 
story, gravely told us by the greatest writers 
of that age; and as gravely repeated, in 
modem times, by the Catholic historians. — 
Tr.] 

(21) See Urb. Goiofr. Siber, Diss, de 
Sanctis Columnaribus, Lips., 4to, and Car' 
ol. MajeU, Diss, de Styhtis ; in Assctnan's 
Acta Martyr. Orient, et Occident., tom. ii., 
p. 246, where there is a copperplate of Sim-- 
eon** pillar. 

(22) Gregory Turonemis^ Historia Fran- 
cor., lib. viii., c. xv., p. 387, dec. 

(28) Augustine himself complains of this, 
in Ck' nited epistle cxix. ad Januarium. 
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tombs and the bones of the martyrs were worthy of any religious wor« 
ship, and therefore censured pilgrimages to places accounted sacred : he 
ridiculed the miracles reported as occurring in the temples consecrated to 
martyrs, and condemned the practice of keeping vigils in these temples : 
he said, that the custom of burning wax candles in the daytime at the 
sepulchres of the martyrs, was unwisely borrowed by Christians from the 
ancient superstition of the pagans : he maintained, that prayers addressed 
to departed saints, were fruitless : he treated with contempt the [prevail- 
ing] fasts, the celibacy of the clergy, and the monastic life : and he main- 
tained, that neither those who distributed all their goods among the poor 
and lived in voluntary poverty, nor those who sent portions of their prop, 
erty to Jerusalem, performed an act pleasing and acceptable to God. To 
some of the Gallic and Spanish bishops these sentiments were not ofien- 
sive. But Jerome^ the most renowned monk of that age, attacked this 
bold religious reformer with so much acrimony, that he readily saw he 
must be silent, if he would have his life in safety. This effort therefore 
to check the reigning superstition, was crushed in its commencement.(24) 
The good man's name still remains in the catalogues of heretics, admitted 
'by such as follow the decisions of antiquity rather than their own judg 
ment or the decisions of the holy scriptures. 

§ 15. The contests, moved in Egypt near the close of the preceding 
century respecting Origen, w^e in this century prosecuted at the court 
of Constantinople with little of either prudence or decency. Some monks 
of Nitria, being banished from Egypt on account of Origen, took refuge 
at Constantinople ; and were treated by John Chrysostom, the bishop of 
that city, with candour and kindness. As soon as this was known by 
Tkeopkihia of Alexandria, he began to plot against ChrysosUm ; and send- 
ing Uie renowned Epiphatiius with several other bishops to Constantino- 
ple, he endeavoured to deprive that most eloquent prelate of his office. 
The time was a favourable . one for his purpose ; for Chrysogtom, by the 
strictqess of his discipline and by the severity with which he lashed 
the vices of the times, and particularly those of some ladies of the court* 
had incurred the most violent resentment of many, and especially of Eu» 
doxia, the wife of Arcadius the emperor. Eudoxia therefore, being en- 
raged, invited TheophUus and the Egyptian bishops to come to Constanti- 
nople, to assemble a council, and inquire into the religious sentiments, 
the morals, and the official conduct of Chrysostom. This council, which 
was held in the suburbs of Chalcedon in the year 403, and had TheophUus 
lor its president, declared Chrysostom unworthy of the episcopal office, 
and decreed his banishment, assigning, among other causes, his too great 
partiality for Origen and the followers of Origen. The people of Con- 
stantinople, who were exceedingly attached to their bishop, became tu- 
multuous, and impeded the execution of this unjust sentence. But the 
tumult subsiding, the same judges the next year, A.D. 404, in order to 

(34) Peter Bmfle, Dictioimairehistorique, ought to be erased from the list of heretics, 
Article Vigilanthu. Jean Barheyrac, de 1a appears highly probable, from a candid ex- 



Morale des Peres, p. 262. Gerh. Joh. Vos' amination of Uie whole subject. See C. W. 

nut, Theses Historico-Theologics, p. 170. F. Walch, Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., 

Histoire litteraire de la France, tome ii., p. p. 673-704, and VogeTs Dispuution befoie 

67, dec. [That Vigilantius was an honest br. Walch, Gottingen, 1766, de Vigikntio 

•ad comet theologian, and that his name h»retico orthodoxo.— TV.] 
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gratify their own enmity and that of Eudoxioy renewed their sentence 
under another pretext ; and Chrysostomj surrendering himself to his ene- 
miesy went into banishment at Cucusus^ a ci^ of Cilicia ; where he died 
throe years after.(25) His departure was foUowed by a great insurrec- 
tion of the JohannUtSf (for so his partisans were called), which the edicts 
of Honorius with difficulty suppres8ed.(26) That the proceedings agaiist 
Chrysostam were most unjust, no one doubts ; yet it was a fiiult in him, 
that he determined to avail himself of the elevation decreed to the bishops 
of his see by the council of Constantinople, and to assume the preroga- 
tives of & judge in the contest between Theophilus and the monks ; which 
greatly exasperated the Alexandrine prelate. The monks of Nitria, hav- 
ing lost their patron, sought a reconciliation with Theophilus : but the 
Origerdst party still continued to flourish in Egypt, Syria, and the neigh- 
bouring countries, and Jerusalem became the centre and rendezvous o^ 
the sect.{27) 



CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF CERBMONIES AND RITES. 

% 1. Rites greatly aogmented. — ^ 2. General Deacription of them. — $ 3. Love-feaaU. 

Penitence. 

§ 1. To recount all the regulations made in this century respecting the 
mode of worship and religious rites and institutions, would require a vol- 
ume of considerable size. The curious in these matters are referred to 
the Acts of the Councils, and to the works of the principal writers of those 
times. There were some however among these writers, who were not so 
corrupted by the bad examples of their age, but that they could ingenuous* 
ly acknowledge true piety to be oppressed by such an enormous mass 
of ceremonies. This evil originated in part from the degeneracy and in- 
dolence of the teachers, in part from the calamities of the times which 
were unfavourable to mental cultivation, and in part from the innate de- 
pravity of man, which disposes him more readily to offer to God the ser- 
vice of his limbs and his eyes, than of his heart. 

§ 2. Public worship cver3rwhere assumed a form more calculated for 
show and for the gratification of the eye. Various ornaments were added 
to the sacerdotal garments, in order to increase the veneration of the peo- 
ple for the clerical order. The new forms of hymns, prayers, and public 
fasts, arc not easily enumerated. In Gaul particularly, were instituted 

(25) See the authors mentioned in the (26) See his three I^ws, with the notes 

)receiling century ; to whom add the writers of Gotkofred, in the Codex Theodosiamu^ 

on the Life of Chrysostom, viz., Tillemont, torn, v., p. 83, 113, &c. 

Hermantf and others : and Nouveau Die- (27) See Cyrilli Vita Sahae^ in Cotelier, 

tionnaire historique et crit , tome i., 79, 80. Moniimenta Eccles. Grascs. torn, ii., p. 274. 

[See also note (17), p. 241, above; and Jo9. Sim. Asscman^'BihMoih.Oneaial.'VBU 

Socrates, Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. 9-18. So* icana, torn, ii , p. 31, &c. 
tomeny H. E , lib. viii., c. 13-22.— Tr.] 
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the RogaUons, or public ^ts and supplications, which precede the festal 
day of Christ^ 8 ascension.(l) In some places it was appointed, that the 
praises of God should be sung perpetually, day and night, the singers sue 
ceeding each other without interruption ;(2) as if the Supreme Being took 
pleasure in clamour and noise, and in the flatteries of men. The magnif* 
icence of the temples had no bounds. (8) Splendid images were placed in 
them ; and among these, after the Nestorian contests, the image of the 
virgin Mary holding her infant in her arms, occupied the most conspicu- 
ous place. Altars and repositories for reHcs, made of solid silver if possi- 
ble, were procured in various places ; from which may easily be conjec- 
tured, what must have been the splendour and the expense of the other 
sacred utensils. 

§ 8. On the contrary, the Agapae or Love-feasts were abolished ; be- 
cause, as piety diminished gradually and continually, these feasts gave to 
many persons occasions for sin. (4) Among the Latins, grievous offend- 
ers, who before had to confess their sins in public, were relieved from this 
unpleasant duty ; for Leo the Great gave them liberty to confess their 
crimes privately to a priest selected for that purpose. In this way the 
ancient discipline, the sole barrier against shameful and indecent conduct, 
was removed ; and the actions of men were subjected to the scrutiny of 
the clergy, which was greatly for their interest. (5) 



(1) See Sidtmius ApoUinaris, Epist^ lib. 
v., epist. 16r and lib. ti., epist. 1. Martene^ 
Thesaurus Anecdotor., torn, v., p, 47. [The 

xee days immediately preceding Ascension 
■Lay, that is, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, it is said, were first observed as days of 
public fasting, with solemn processions and 
supplications, by order of cUudiua Mamer- 
hUf bp. of Vienne, in the year 469, upon 
occasion of a succession of temporal calam- 
ities befaiUng that city. From that diocese, 
the custom of keeping annually this three 
days* fast spread over Gaul. The Spanish 
churches adopted it in the following century ; 
but they selected for it the Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday next alter Whitsunday. In 
Italy, it was not adopted till the close of the 
eiffhth or beginning of the ninth century, 
when Leo III. ordained its universal observ- 
ance, as the appropriate means for securing 
the blessing of heaven on sinful men. The 
throe days are called Rogation DaySy and 
the week Rogation Week^ and the Sunday 
preceding /{o^o/toR Sunday ^ from the Roga* 
tions or Lilaniea chanted in the processions 
on these days. See Adr. Baillet, Vies des 
Sainto et THistoire des Fostes, torn, iv., p. 
98, Ac— Tr] 

(2) Gervaisj Histoire de Suger, tome i., 
p. 23. [This custom probably originated in 
the East. There, in the beginning of the 
tifih century, one Alexander^ under ihr au- 
spices of Gcnnadiuiy the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, CK'ablishcd the Order of Acoe- 
metae (aKoi/iyroi) or the Slecpieas^ who so 
regulated ihcir worship that it was never in- 



terrupted, by day or by night, one class of 
the brethren succeeding another continually. 
This order obtained afterwards tlie name of 
Studites^ from a rich Roman counsellor of 
the name of StudiitSy who went to Constan- 
tinople, and erected a cloister appropriately 
for tnis order. — Schl.] 

(3) See an example, in Zaekariaa of Mity- 
lene, de Opificio Mundi, p. 165, 166. 

(4) [The abolition of the Love-feasts was 
in part effected in the fourth century. The 
council of Laodicea (Canon 28), first ordain- 
ed, that they should no longer be held in the 
churches. A similar decree was passed in 
the year 397, by the third council of Car- 
thagis. Canon 20, [30]. Yet the custom 
was too firmly established, to be at once 
rooted out. Hence we find that in the times 
of Augustine, lK>ve -feasts were siill kept 
in the churches. {Augustine^ contra Faus- 
tum, I. xz., c. 20, 21. Confess., 1. vi., c. 2, 
and Epist. Ixiv.) Yet he there informs us, 
that all kinds of feasting had been excluded 
from the church of ArrSrose. In the Gallic 
churches. Love-feasts were prohibited by 
the council of Orleans, A.D. 641 ; and, as 
here and there some relics of them appear in 
the 7th century, the council in Tnilio [A.D. 
692, Can. 74 J was induced to confirm the 
canon of the I^odiccan council, by annexing 
the penalty of excommunication. — Schl.] 

(5) [That the strictness of the ancient dis- 
cipline was greatly relaxed, admits no ques- 
tion. But that ail public testimony againsi 
particular offenders, all public penances, and 
public censures, were commuted for privatt 
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CHAPTER V. 



BISTORT OF RELIGIOUS SCHISMS AND HERESIES. 

$ I, S, 3. Old Heresies remuning. Tlie Bonatists. — ^ 4. State of the Arians. — ^ 5. Ori- 
gin of the Nestorian Sect. — ^ 6, 7. The Occasion of it. — ^ 8. The Council of Ej^esus 
— ^ 9. Opinion respectinffthis (/Ontroverey. — ^ 10. Progress of Nestorianism after this 
Council.— 4 II, 12 lis Propagator, Bar8umas.>-<i 13. Eutychian Sect.-— ^ 14. The 
Council called Conveniv* Laironum. — ^ 15. Council of Chalcedon. — $ 16. Subsequent 
Contests. — ^ 17. In Syria and Armenia. — ^ 18. Troubles occasioned by Peter the Fuller. 
Theopaschites.— ^ 19. The Henolican of Zeno — ^ 20. produces new Contests among 
the Eutychians, — ^ 21. and among the Defenders of the Council of Chalcedon. — ^ 22. 
The Doctrines of Eutycbes and the Monophysites. — $ 23. The Pelagian Controversy. — 
^ 24. Its Progress.—^ 25. The Predestinarians.—^ 26. The Semipelagians.-^^ 27. 
Various Controversies concerning Grace. 

§ 1. Some of the earlier sects, acquiring new vigour, dared to disquiet 
the church. I will pass in silence those inauspicious names of former 
days, the Novatians, the MarcumUes, and Manichaeans^ notwithstanding a 
numerous progeny of them appeared here and there ; and will confine my 
remarks to those two pests of the preceding century, the Donatists and 
the Arians. 

The Donatists had hitherto been prosperous. But near the commence- 
ment of this century, the Catholic bishops of Africa, led on principally by 
St, Augustine of Hippo, put forth all their energies to crush and destroy 

confession before priests, and for private 
penances, (as Dr. Moskeim seems to inti- 
mate), is contrary to the voice of history. 
All public offenders, and all such as were 
proved guilty of gross crimes, were still lia- 
ble to public censures. But the ancient 
practice of voluntary confession before the 
church, of private offences and secret sins, 
had for some time gone into desuetude. In- 
stead of such confessions before the church, 
in most pUces both of the East and the 
West, these voluntary confessions were 
made only to a priest, in private ; and he 
directed the persons to sucti a course as he 
deemed proper. In some churches however 
in Campania and the vicinity, the practice 
was, for the priests to write down these vol- 
untary disclosures, and if the persons were 
directed to do penance, their confessions 
were also read in public. It was to correct 
this puhlic disclosure of voluntary confes- 
sions, that Leo I., in the year 460, wrote the 
Epistle »o the bishops of Campania, Pice- 
num, and Samnium, to which Dr. Mosheim 
refers. See his works, Epist. 130, or in 
some editions, Ep. 80 It is cited also in 
BaroniuSf Annales, Ann. 459, sub. finem. 
The following is a literal translation : " We 
also decide, that it is every way proper to 



rescind the practice so contrary to the apos- 
tolic rule, which I learn has been lately fol- 
lowed by some. Let not written statements 
concerning the nature of the particular sins, 
be any longer rehearsed in public ; since it 
is sufficient to disclose the accusations o( 
the conscience to the priests, by a private 
confession. For although that abundance 
of faith may seem commendable, which, from 
reverence of God, does not hesitate to take 
shame before men ; yet as the sins of all 
are not of soch a nature that Uie penitents 
have no fear to publigh them, let this cen- 
surable practice be abolished -, lest many 
should be kept back from doing penance, 
because they are either ashamed or afraid to 
disdote their deeds before their enemies, by 
whom they may be troubled with processes 
of law. For that confession is sufficient, 
which is made first to God, and then also to 
the priest, whose business it is to pray over 
the sine of the penitent. For then, more 
persons can be induced to do penance, if 
the [private] cofuc70uM£«« of the confessing 
person is not published in the ears of the 
people." — See also Bower^s Lives of the 
Popes, Leo I., vol. ii., p. 1S4, dec., ed. 
Lond., 1760.— Tr.J 
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this sect ; which was not only very troublesome to the church, but through 
the Circumcelli<mes who were its soldiers, pernicious also to tlie common, 
wealth. Accordingly, in the year 4D4, the council of Carthage sent dep- 
uties to the emperor Honoriiis, petitioning that the imperial laws agaiast 
heretics might be extended to embrace explicitly the Donatists, who de 
nied that they were heretics ; and also that the fury of the Circumcellwnes 
might be restraincd.(l) Tlie emperor therefore, first imposed a fine upon 
all Donaiists who should refuse to return to the church, and ordered their 
bishops and teachers to be banished.(2) The following year, additional 
and more severe laws were enacted against the Donatists ; which were 
usually called (edicta unitatis) Ads of UHiformiiy,(S) And as the magis. 
trates were perhaps somewhat remiss in executing these laws, the council 
of Carthage in the year 407 sent a new deputation to the emperor, by 
which they requested and obtained the appointment of special executors 
of these Acts of Uniformity.(4) 

§ i. The weakened party recovered some strength and courage in the 
year 408, when SUlicho was put to death by order of Honorius ;(5) and 
still more in the year 409, when Honorius issued a law that no one should 
be compelled in matters of religion.{6) But the council of Carthage in 
the year 410 again sent a deputation to the emperor, and obtained a re- 
peal of this law,(7) and likewise the appointment of MarceUinus, a tribune 
and notary [or imperial secretary], to visit Africa in the year 411, with 
full power to bring this long and pernicious controversy to a conclusion. 
Accordingly MarcelUnuSy about the feast of Easter A.D. 411, in that sol- 
emn trial which is called a conference^ formally examined the cause, and 
after a three days' hearing of the parties, gave sentence in favour of the 
CoQioUcs.^S) Before this court, two hundred and eighty-six Catholic bish- 



(1) [The docamdnts of this transaction 
may be found in Mansi, CoUectio Concilior. 
ampliss., torn, iii., p. 1157, and in Harduin^s 
Collection, torn, i., in Cod. eccles. African., 
Can. 92, dec, p. 915. &c.. and in Du Pin, 
Monument, vet. ad Donatist. bistor. perti- 
nent., p. 216. Compare also Augustine^ 
£p. 93, and among the modems, Dr. Walch^ 
Historie dcr Ketzereyen, vol. iv., p. 192, 
&c.— ScW.] 

(2) [£ven before the arrival of the depu- 
ties from the council, the emperor had de- 
termined vigorously to persecute the Dona- 
tists, and to compel them to a union with 
their opposers ; and had issued a law, by 
which tne refractory bishops and clergy 
were to be banished, and the laity to be 
fined. The character of this law may be 
learned from Augustine^ Epist. 185, ^ 25, 
&c., and Epist. 88, ^ 7. 'Fhe law itself is 
probably lost. The edict which was issued 
after the petition of the council, is in the 
Codex Theodos. de haeret., I. 38.— S^cA/.] 

(3) [These Edict* of Umformity are men- 
tioned in the Codex Theodos., 1. 2, de re- 
ligione ; and in the Decree of the council of 
Carthage A.D. 407, in Cod. eccles. African., 
Can. 99, and by Dtt Pin, p. 220. GUkofred 

Vol. I.— Y t 



and TiUenunU suppose the before-mention- 
ed laws, (I. 38, de haeret., and 1. 3, no 
Bapt. iterand ), were included among them. 
— ScW] 

(4) [Che documents are found in Du Pin ; 
and the laws in the Codez Theodos., 1. 41 
and 43, de haeret.— ScA^.] 

(5) [See Augwttine, Ep. 97, ^ 2, &c., 
Ep. 100, ^ 2. Ep. 105, ^ fi.—Sckl ] 

(6) [This law is in the Codex Theodos., 
1. 50, de haeret., and in Du Pin^ Monument., 
p. 224.— 5cA/.] 

(7) [See NoriSi Historia Donatistor., p. 
633.— 5c«.] 

(8) See Fran. BaJdioin, (who was a law- 
yer), Historia Collationis Carthag., subjoined 
to Optatus Mileviianus^ ed. Du Pin^ p. 337. 
This meeting called by MarceUinus^ is im- 
properly denominated a conference or a free 
discussion ; for the Donatists and Catholics 
did not enter into a discussion, and each party 
endeavour to vanquish the other by argu- 
ments. It was truly and properly a legal 
trial ; in which MarceUinus^ as the judge of 
this ecclesiastical cause appointed by the 
emperor, after a three days* bearing of the 
parties, pronounced sentence authontatively. 
It appears therefore, that po pt^ at that time 
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ops and two hundred and seventy-nine Donatist bishops were assembled* 
The vanquished Donatists appealed indeed to tlie emperor ; but it was in 
vain. The principal actor in all these scenes was the celebrated Augus* 
tine; who by his writings, his counsels, and his admonitions, controlled 
nearly the whole African church and the leading men of the country. (9) 

§ d. By the Conference at Carthage, the Donutist party lost a large 
part of its strength ; nor could it ever recover from the shock, not with- 
standing the revolutions in the country. Through fear of punishment^ 
very many submitted to the will of the emperor, and returned to the church. 
On tlie contumacious the severest penalties were inflicted, such as fines, 
banishment, confiscation of goods, and even death upon the more obstinate 
and seditious.(lO) Some escaped these penalties by flight, others by con- 
cealing themselves, and some by a voluntary death ; for the Donatists 
were much inclined to practise self.immolation. The Circumcellione» es- 
caped by violence and arms, travelling up and down the province, and every 
where venting their rage. To the Donatists their former liberties and re- 
pose were indeed restored by the Vandals, who under Genseric their king 
invaded Africa in the year 427, and wrested this province from the Ro- 
mans. But the edicts of the emperors had inflicted such a wound on the 
sect, that though it revived and grew a little under the Vandals, it could 
never recover the amplitude and strength it formerly po8sessed.(ll) 

§ 4. The Arians, oppressed and persecuted by the imperial edicts, took 
refuge among those barbarous nations who gradually overturned the Ro- 
man empire in the West, and found among the Goths, Heruli, Suevi, Van- 
dals, and Burgundians, a fixed residence and a quiet retreat. Being now 
safe, they treated the Catholics with the same violence, which the Catho- 
lics had employed against them and other heretics^ and had no hesitation 

the side of those who would porsae mild 
measures ; for he himself made representa- 
tions to the imperial court against punishing 
the Donatists with death. Yet these repre- 
sentations are founded, not on correct views 
respecting toleration, but on the current 
principle that it is unseemly for Christians 
to hear a part in the execution of crimrnals. 
- Schl] 

(10) [By virtue of the law, (Codex Theo- 
dos de haereticis, 1. 62), all Donatists with- 
out distinction, and even their wives, if they 
would not unite with the orthodox, were to 
be fined, according to the wealth of each in- 
dividual. Such as would not be reclaimed 
by this means, were to forfeit all their goods ; 
and such as protected them, were liable to 
the same penalties. Ser>'ants and country 
tenants were to undergo corporeal punish- 
mcnts by their masters and lords, or on the 
orhor hand suffer the same pecuniary mulcts. 
The bishops and all the clergy were to be 
banished to different ploces, yet always be- 
yond the province of Africa ; and al. Dona- 
tist churches were transferred to the oppo^ 
site party — Schl.] 

(11) [See Wifsiust Histor. Donatist , c 
viii., ^ 9.— SrW.] 



once thought of any tupreme judge in the 
church appointed by Christ And the bish- 
ops of Africa in this case made their appli- 
cation solely to the emperor. — [For an ac- 
count of this Conferenrey the reader may 
consult with advantage Dr. WalcKs Histo- 
rie der Ketzereyen. vol. iv., p. 198, &c. 
As to the sources of knowledge concerning 
it, see the Gesta Collation is Carthagine ha- 
bitae, published in Du Pins Monument, vet. 
ad hist. Donatist., p. 225. Ac, and in Har- 
dvitCs Collectio Concil., torn, i., p. 1043, 
6lc. ; also Aupigtmc. Brevicul. ("ollationis 
cum Donatistis, in his 0pp., torn, ix., p. 871, 
&c.— SeA/.] 

(9) [His writings against the Donatists fill 
the whole ninth volume of his works, ac- 
cording to the Amsterdam impression of the 
Benedictine edition. His recommendations 
in the Donatist contest were not always the 
best In his Epistles to Vincentius and to 
Bonifsuce, he speaks in such a manner about 
punishing heretics, that he must be regarded 
as the man whose writings afforded most 
support to that spint of persecution, which 
laid waste the church in after ages more than 
in his times. Tn the contest with the Do- 
natists, he seemed ofiori tp show himself on 
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about persecuting the adherents of the Nicene doctrines in a variety of 
ways. The Vandals, who had established their kingdom in Africa, sur- 
passed all the rest in cruelty and injustice. At first Genseric their king, 
and then Hurmeric his son, demolished the temples of such Christians as 
maintained the divinity of the Saviour, sent their bishops into exile, muti- 
lated many of the more firm and decided, and tortured them in various 
ways.(12) And they expressly stated, that they were authorized to do so 
by the example of the emperors, who had enacted similar laws against the 
Donatists in Africa, the Arians, and others who dissented from them in 
religion.(ld) During this African persecution, God himself is said to have 
confuted the Arians by a great miracle, causing by his Almighty power 
the persons whose tongues had been cut out by order of the tyrants, to 
speak distinctly notwithstanding, and to proclaim the glory and the praises 
of Christ, The fact itself no one can well deny, for it rests on power- 
fiil testimony ; but whether there was anything supernatural in it, may be 
questioned. (14) 



(12) See Victor Vitensis, de Penecutione 
Vendaiica, libri iii. ; pablished by Tkeod. 
Ruinart, in connexion with bis own Historia 
Persecutionis Vandal, Paris, 1694, 8vo, 
[and reprinted, Venice, 1732.] 

(13) See the edict of King Hunnene, in 
Victor Viteruisy lib. iv., c. ii., p. 64^ where 
much is said on this subject. 

(14) See Ruinarty Historia Persecut. 
Vandal., pt- ii., c. 7, p. 482, &c., and the 
recent and acute discussions of some Eng- 
lishmen respecting this miracle. Biblio- 
theque Britannique, tome iii., pt. ii., p. 339, 
&e., torn, v., pt. i., p. 171, &c. [Dr. Mac- 
Uitu has here a long note, in review of the 
discussions respecting this alleged miracle, 
by Abbadie, Berriman, Cknpmanf and Dod- 
toellf who defend the miracle ; and by an 
anonymoos writer, Middieton, and Toll, who 
controvert it. The discussion turned on 
four points, (1) the credibility of the testi- 
mony ; (2) the degree in which the men 
were mutilated ; (3) the possibility of speak- 
ing with imperfect, and even with no tongues ; 
and (4) the probability that God would work 
a miracle to decide such a theok>gtcal dispute. 
— SchUgeVt note is more historical, and 
though k>ng, may be worth inserting entire. 
Hutmeric (he njv) in the beginning of his 
reign was very indulgent to the orthodox, 
and at the request of the emperor Zeno, al- 
lowed them to choose a bishop of Carthage, 
on condition that the A nan cnurches in the 
Roman empire should be allowed the same 

Sivilege. The orthodox did actually choose 
ugeniur for their bishop. ( Victor Viten- 
sis, de Persecut. Vandal., lib. ii., cap. 7.) 
But by the instigation of the Arian bishops, 
Munneric afierwaids changed his course. He 
forbid any person, in a Vandal dress, attend- 
ing the orthodox worship; and dismissed 
nwh «f the orthodox as wew in his service, 



and condemned them to labour in the fields. 
In the year 483, he banished to the deports 
a great number of their teachers, together 
with iheir adherents, on pretence of a viola- 
tion of the royal statutes. In the year 484, 
in February, a formal conference' of both 
parties was appointed ; when the orthodox 
nanded in a long confession of their faith, 
but without gainmg a bearing from the Van- 
dal patriarch Cyrua. After this, Hunneric 
forbid by a severe law all public worship 
among the orthodox ; ordered their books to 
be bunied ; caused the 466 bishops who had 
been called to Carthage, to be arrested and 
banished to different countries ; and endeav- 
oured to compel all his subjects to become 
Arians. Many confessors then endured the 
most distressing sufferings, and a great num- 
ber of them were cruelly put to death. At 
Typasus in Mauritania, most of the inhabi- 
tants fled to Spain, because Cytila determin- 
ed to force upon them an Arian bishop. Such 
as stayed behind refused to accept the bisli- 
op, and kept up their own separate worship. 
Hunneric therefore caused their tongues 
to be cut out by the roots, and their right 
hands to be chopped off*. They were able, 
notwithstanding, to speak distinctly. Victor 
expresses himself with so much assurance 
on this subject, that he says, whoever doubts 
the fact, need only go to Constantinople, 
where he will now meet with a subdeacon 
named Reparatu*^ who, although hia tongue 
was cut out, nevertheless speaks without 
any effort, clearly, and distinctly, and is on 
that account in high esteem in the court of 
the emperor Zeno, and especially with the 
empress. JEnetu of Gaza, a Platonic )^i- 
losopher who then lived at Consuntinople, 
and wss an e^rewitness, (in his Dialogue oa 
the Resurrection, entitled Theopkrastus, p. 
81), saya he had himself seen these people. 
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§ 5. A new sect, which was the source of lamentable evils to the church, 
was produced by Nestorius, a Syrian by birth, and bishop of Constantino, 
pie. He was a pupil of the celebrated Theodoras of Mopsuestia, a man of 
eloquence, and not without learning, but arrogant and indiscreet. That 
Christ was truly God, and at the same time truly man, had been placed 
beyond all controversy by the decrees of former councils ; but as to the 
mode and the effects of the union of these two natures in Christ, hitherto 
there had been no discussion among Christians, and nothing had been de- 
cided by the councils. The Christian doctors were therefore accustomed 
to express themselves differently respecting this mystery. Some used ex- 
pressions, which seemed to separate the Son of God from the Son of man 
too much, and to make out tv>o persons in Christ, Others seemed to con- 
found the Son of Grod with the Son of man, and to make both natures in 
Christ coalesce and constitute one compound nature. The Syrian and 
Oriental doctors differed from those of Alexandria and Egypt, from the 
time of the rise of the sect of ApoUinaris, who taught that the man Christ 
was without a proper human soul, and that the divine nature in Christ 
supplied the place of a rational soul ; whence it followed that the two na- 
tures were commixed. The Syrians therefore, in order to oppose the fol- 
lowers of ApolUnaris, carefully distinguished the man from the €rod in 
Christ, and used phraseology which might lead to the supposition, that 
they divided the person of Christ into two persons. On the contrary, the 
Alexandrians and the Egyptians were accustomed to adopt modes of ex. 
prcssion, which might be charged with favouring ApoUinarism, and which 
seemed to imply a confusion of the two natures. Nestorius being bred in 
the Syrian schools, and extremely anxious for the extermination of all the 
sects and especially that of the Apollinarists, discoursed of the two natures 
in Christ after the manner of his instructcrs, and directed his hearers to 
make a distinction between the Son of God and the Son of man, and care- 
fully to discriminate the actions and sensations of the one from those of 
the other.(15) 



and had heard them, to his amazement, 
speak distinctly; that he would not trust 
his ears, but ascertained the fsct by ocular 
proof ; that he made them open their mouths, 
and then found that their tongues were cut 
out at the roots. Froeopiu* testifies, that 
many of those whose tongues had been cut 
out, were living at Constantinople in his 
tones, and that they spoke very distinctly. 
The count Marceltinus^ who was chancellor 
to Juitiman, and compiled his Chronicle 
from the records of the judicial courts, says : 
Sc vidisse mutum quendam, its natum, post 
•bscissam linguam statim locutum, refiitasse 
Arianonim haeresin et de fide Christiana 
▼eras voces emisisse. IndontSf in his 
Chronicle, testifies also to the fact ; as does 
Evagriust in his Hist. Eccles., lib. it., c. 4. 
See Valeshu on these passages; and So- 
gitlariust de Cruciat. Martyr., p. 296, and 
Joh. And. Sekmidtf Diss, de elinguatis mys- 
terium Trinitatis praedicantibus ; in his De- 
cas Dissert, hist, theol.. No. 7. Even Jus- 
iMm himself, (Codex Justin., lib. i., tit. 87, 



de officio praefecti praetorio Africae), saya : 
" We have seen venerable men, with their 
tongues cut out from the roots, Ismentably 
describing their sufferings.'* One must 
therefore carry historical skepticism quite 
too far, if he would question the reality of 
the fact. But whether it be not possible, 
that a man should speak distinctly without 
a tongue, and also whether that which took 
place in Africa during this persecution was 
a real mirscle, or not, are more properly 
physical than historical questions. — Tr.] 

(15) A History of Nettoriamsm was 
written in French, by the Jesuit, Letris Dour 
cifi, Paris, 1716, 4to. But it is such a one 
as might be expected from a person who 
was obliged to rank Cyril among the saints, 
and Nestohus among the heretics. [A bet- 
ter account is given by C. W. F. Waleh, 
in his Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. v., p. 
289, <&c., to the end of the volume.] Tbs 
ancient writers on both sides are mentioned 
by J. F. Buddetu, Issgoge in Theologiam, 
torn, ii., p. 1064, &c. In what manner the 
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§ 6. The occasion for this controversy was given by Anastasius, a 
presbyter and the intimate friend of Nesiorius. In a public discourse de. 
iivered A.D. 428, Anasiasius opposed the use of the word ^eoroicog, or 
tnother of God^ which was now more frequently applied to the mother of 
Christ in discussions with the Ari&ns than formerly, and to which the 
Apollinarists were exceedingly attached ; alleging that the Holy Virgin 
could only be called xp^^ordicog, mother of Christy because God could nei- 
ther be born nor die, so that only the Son of man was bom of Mary. 
Nestorius approved this discourse of his friend, and in several addresses 
explained and defended it.(16) Some monks at Constantinople made op. 
position, maintaining that the son of Mary was Gi>d incarnate, and they 
excited the populace against Nestorius, But most persons were pleased 
with his discourses ; and when they were carried to the monks of Egypt, 
these were so moved by his arguments that they embraced his opinions 
and ceased to denominate Mary the mother of Go(2.(17) 

§ 7. CyrUy a man of a most restless and arrogant spirit, was then 
bishop of Alexandria, and of course jealous of the increasing power and 
authority of the Constantinopolitan prelate. On hearing of this contro- 
versy, he first reprimanded both the monks and Nestorius, But as the 
latter would not retract, after advising with CcBlestine the bishop of Rome, 
Cyril resolved on war ; and calling a council at Alexandria A.D. 430, he 
hurled twelve anathemas at the head of Nestorius, who finding himself 
accused of blasphemy against Christ, returned as many anathemas against 
Cyril, accusing him of the same crime, and of Apollinarianism, and of con- 
founding the two natures of Christ,{l8) This contest between two bish- 

Oriental writers relate the matter, is stated 
by Euteb, Renaudot^ Historia Patriarchar. 
Alexandrinor., p. 108, and by Jos. Sim, 
Asseman, Bibliotheca Orientd. Vaticana, 
torn, iii., pt. ii., p. Ixvii., &c. [For the 
sources of knowledge, and a list of the wri- 
ters on this controversy, see Walch, loc. 
cit., p. 304, dec. See also Sehroukh^ Kir- 
chengesch., vol. xviii., p. 183, &c. Mwis- 
cher, Dogmengesch., vol. iv., p. 63-78. 
Gieteler's Text-book, by Cunningham, vol. 
i., p. 828-237.— For testimony to the per- 
secuting spirit of NeBtorius^ see Socraits, 
Hist. Eccles., 1. vii., c. 29, dec, where we 
are told, that on the very day of his instal- 
lation, he thus publicly addressed the empe- 
ror : " Give me a country purged of heretics, 
and I will recompense you with heaven ; aid 
me to conquer the heretics, and I will aid 
you to conquer the Persians." And five 
days after, he commenced his work, by de- 
molishing the Arian house of worship, and 
proceeds to persecute the Nanatiang, the 
QuATtodecmaniy and the Maeedomans. He 
was undoubtedly a rash zealot ; yet a person 
of some talenu, sincere, and by no means 
inclined to be a heresiarch. See a general 
account of him, in note (31), p. 333, &c., 
above.— Tr.] 

(16) See these discourses of Nestcriusy 
in the works of Marnu MereUofy torn, ii., 



p. 5, dec, accompanied with the observations 
of Joh. Gamier. [See also Socrates, Hist 
Eccles., 1. vii., c 32.— 7V.J 

(17) [Cyril, against Nestorius, lib. i , and 
in his JE^plstles to the monks, to Nestorius, 
and to Cadesline, — Schl.'\ 

(18) Soe Joh. Harduin, Concilia, tom. i., 
p. 2199. Other anathemas a^rainst Nestori- 
us, different from the published ones, are set 
forth hy Jos. Sim. Asseman, Biblioih Orient. 
Vatican., tom. iii., part ii., p. 199, dec — 
[A more circumstantial account of the eventt 
touched on in this section, drawn from Dr. 
Watch, is contained in the following noic of 
Von Einem. The Epistle of Cynl to the 
Egyptian monks was broiiebt to Constanti- 
nople, and it justly gave oflfence to Nestori" 
us and his friends ; for Cyril might at least 
have sought a friendly correspondence with 
Nestorius. The epistle was refuted by NeS' 
torius. ('yril then wrote to Nestorius ; who 
answered him shortly, and gave him to un- 
derstand, that he had as little inclination for 
a controversy, as lo have Cyril for a judge 
in this matter. Dorotheu* bishop of Mar- 
cianople, was so indiscreet as to anathema- 
tize publicly in the church the doctrine that 
Mary was the mother of God ; and this in- 
flamed Cyril the more, as he supposed that 
the opposite psrty meant to snathematizo 
him. In the mean tmte, some Alexandrians 
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ops of the highest order, and originating rather from the depraved rss. 
sions of the mind than from a sincere love of truth, was the parent ana 
the cause of immense evils. 

§ 8. The feelings of the parties being so exasperated by their recipro- 
cal excommunications and letters that there was no prospect of an amica- 
ble termination of the controversy, the emperor Theodashu II. assembled 
a council at Ephesus in the year 431, which is accounted the third general 
council. Cyril, the adversary of NestoriuSf presided ; and he wished to 
have the cause examined and decided, before John the bishop of Antioch 
and the other bishops of the Bast should arrive. Nestarius maintained, 
that both circumstances were contrary to equity ; and therefore, when 
summoned to trial, lie refused to appear. But Cyril, pressing the business 
forward, without a hearing of the cause, and a great part of the bishops 
being absent, Nestorius, whom tlic council compare with Judas the be- 
trayer of the Saviour, was condemned as guilty of blasphemy, deprived of 
his office, and sent into banishment, where he closed his days. (19) That 



at Constantinople accused Cyril of various 
oflences, the nature and grounds of which 
are not known. Cyril therefore became 
auspicious of Nestoritu ; and conducted to- 
wards him in an offensive manner. Both 
prelates now wrote to each other, using se- 
vere language. Cynl a\i>o sent prolix state- 
ments to the emperor, and to the princesses 
Pulekeria^ ArcadiiL, and Marinia: which 
thing however waa not relished by the em- 
peror, who supposed Cyril aimed to produce 
disagreement in the emperor's family. The 
contest now reached Cxlestint, bishop of 
Rome. Nettorius vrrote to him first, and 
although on another matter, yet he gave him 
incidentally an account of the disturbancea 
at Constantinople, but without even men- 
tioning Cyril. He also sent his discourses. 
But as CccUstine did not understand Greek, 
(a poor commendation of a bishop of Rome !) 
the discourses were laid by unread, and the 
letter was not answered. Nettoriua repeat- 
ed his letters, but without mentioning Cyril, 
or attempting to prejudice Cccleatine against 
him. Cyril however, fearing such a thing, 
sent Posridonius to Rome, with the writings 
of Nettortus, and his correspondence with 
him translated into I^tin ; and invited Cob- 
Uttine to join him against Ncstorius. C«- 
Ustine acknowledges, that his first acquaint- 
ance with the heresy of Nestoritis was de- 
rived from the statement of Cyril. He held 
a council at Rome, and made a decree that 
Nettorius should be deposed, unless he re- 
canted within ten days after receiving his 
letter. Besides the letters |o Nestoritu and 
Cyrilf (to the latter of whom he committed 
the execution of his decree), he sent a let- 
ter to the clergy and people of ConsUntino- 
ple, and a circular letter to the other patri- 
archs and bishops. Cyril forwarded the cir- 
GvUr, accompanying it with additional let- 



ters ; but the letter to the chief men of Con- 
stantinople be kept back. John bishop of 
Antioch, sent the letter he received nom 
Cyril to Nestornu; and accompanied it 
with such observations as were an honour 
to him, and which made such an impression 
on Neatorius that he explained himself well 
in public discourses, merely rejecting tlte er- 
roneous meaning of the phrase, mother of 
God, Whether Cyril was made acquainted 
with this change in the circumstances of the 
case, is not known. He now called a coun- 
cil at Alexandria, in which a letter was 
drawn up addressed to Nestorius, and also 
twelve condemnatory propositions for him to 
subscribe as the formula of his retractation. 
A letter was also directed to the officers and 
members of the church at Constantinople, 
exhorting them to rise against their patriarch. 
A third Tetter was addressed to the monks. 
Four bishons were appointed to deliver to 
Nestoritu tne letter of the council, and also 
the still retained letter of Calestine to him. 
Neatorius did not speak with these delega- 
ted bishops, nor comply with the demands 
of the letters ; but his public discourses be- 
came more imbitterrd. The retaliatory an- 
athemas which he now published, were un- 
doubtedly designed to bring Cyril under sus- 
picion as holding enoneous opinions con- 
cerning the person of Christ. John of An- 
tioch, and many Oriental bishops with him, 
actually judged the propositions of Cyril to 
be erroneous. Nestortus, on the contrary, 
was declared by John to have explainod 
himself in an orthodox manner. In the mean 
time Nestoritu was proceeding with zeal, 
and excoromnnicated many persons. — See 
Dr. Watch's Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. 
v., p. 700, &c.— Vim Ein.] 

(19) Concerning this council, the principal 
work to be consiuted is the Variorum Pa- 
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titae artifices and dispositions were very operative in this council, and that 
Cyril was influenced more by his passions than by justice and piety, no 



trum EpistoloB ad conciliom Ephesinum per- 
tinenteSf which Chr. iMptu published from 
MSS. at Cassino and in the Vatican, Lour 
sotn, 1682, 4to. Nestonus was first trans- 
ported to Pet/a in Arabia, then to Oasis, a 
desert place in Egypt, where he probably 
died in the year 4^, [or rather, after A.D. 
439.] The accounts of his lamentable 
death, given by Evagriua, Hist. Eccles., 1. 
i., c. 7, and by Tfuoaonts Lector^ Hist. £c- 
cles., 1. ii., p. 565, are undoubtedly fables 
deserving no credit. — ^[On the council of 
Ephesus, see Dr. Walck, Hiatorie der Kir- 
chenversamml., p. 275, dLc, and Hiatorie 
der Ketzereyen, vol. v., p. 452, dec. ; from 
which the following account is taken. — ^The 
emperor called the council ; Nestonus was 
one of the first that arrived. With him came 
two imperial ministers of state, one of whom 
was accompanied by soldiers to protect the 
council, and was commanded by the empe- 
ror to remain with the council. Cyril of 
Alexandria appeared also, attended by a 
number of Egyptian bishops, who, with Men^ 
nan bishop of Ephesus, were of hia party. 
From the western provinces appeared only 
three deputies from the see ot Rome, and 
one deacon deputed by the bishop of Car- 
thage. Cyril presid^, though a party. 
Ntstmiut with tlie imperial commissioners, 
made the reasonable request that the open- 
ing of the council might be deferred till the 
arrival of John of Antioch and the other 
eastern bishops, and also of the Italian and 
Sicilian members. But neither prayers nor 
tears, ner commands in the name of the em- 
peror, could move the fiery Cyril to delay ; 
although it waa affirmed that John and the 
•tber eastern biahops were within five days' 
travel of Ephesus. The council was open- 
ed June 22. The imperial commissioner 
gave his public protest acainat the proceed- 
ing, and then retired. Nesiarius was cited 
three times to appear ; but he refuaed to 
etand before a court thus illegally sitting, 
and from which he had so little resson to ex- 
pect justice. He was therefore on the same 
day, pronounced a heretic by an irregular 
outcry. The condemnation was not found- 
ed on the Holy Scriptures, but on the wri- 
ting of the fiathera. The next day, Uie da- 
cision was communicated to NestorvuM ; and 
an account of it was sent to Constantinople, 
with a letter recommending the immediate 
choice of a new bishop. Candidiamts the 
imperial commiaaioner, and Nestorius trana- 
mitted an account of the whole procedure to 
the empj^ror ; and the former endeavoured, 
though in vain, to aireat the inegular pco- 



ceedings at Ephesus. The arrival of John 
and the eastern bishops on the 27th of June, 
made the atate of things worse rather than 
better. They were offended with the coun- 
cil for not waiting for their arrival ; and they 
united themselves with a considerable part 
of the council, who opposed the violent 
measures against Nestorius, and who ac- 
cused Cifril of many errors. Whether the 
two parties had afterwards any communica- 
tion with each other is uncertain. John pre- 
sided over the dissenting party, who met in 
the liouse where he lodgeo, and who in their 
precipitancy declared Cyrtl and Memnon to 
be depoaed, and to be banished. From this 
time there were two councils sitting at Ephe- 
sus, the one under Cyril and the otner under 
John, as the presidents. The latter was 
supported by the imperial commissioner. 
But both committed such extravagances, aa 
show that the spirit of meekness did not rest 
upon these fathers . These intemperate pro- 
ceedings threatened to kindle a flame in the 
church, and even to disturb the public peace. 
I'he emperor therefore thought it necessary 
to brin^ the matter before his court, and to 
proceed rather upon principles of good policy 
than of strict justice. He confirmed the 
decisions of both parties against each other, 
in regard to Nestorius^ Cyril, and Memnon ; 
and sent another of his ministers to Ephe- 
aua, to expel these three bishops from the 
city, and to admonish the others to unite and 
act together. In the mean time the bishops 
of Cyril's party had held no less than six 
sessions ; in the three first of which, the ar- 
rival and formal accession of the delegates 
from Rome to all the proceedings of Cyril 
against Nestorius, and the making out an 
account of these proceedings to be sent to 
the emperor, were the principal transactions. 
The three subsequent sessions tended far- 
ther to widen the breach, as the eaatem bish- 
ops were publicly excommunicated by the 
party of Cyril, and a new confession of faith 
was framed by them. The imperial minia- 
ter now arrived, and put Cyril and Memnon 
under arrest; but he laboured in vain to 
nntto the fiercely contending parties. Both 
concluded to send their respective deputiea 
to the court, which was then at Chalcedon. 
Historians tell us, that the court people were 
friendly to Nestorius. If so, it will be dif- 
ficult to aasign the cause of the unexpected 
revocation by the emperor of his former de- 
cree which deprived Cyril and Memnon of 
their officea, while he still condemned Nes- 
torius to baniahment. The party of Cyril, 
indeed, when they found things not proceed- 
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wise and good man will readily deny ; but the doctrine established bj Ihe 
council, that Christ consists of one divine person, yet of tv>o natures most 
closely united, but not mixed and confounded, has been approved and ac- 
knowledged by the great body of Christians. 

§ 9. To pass by the minor errors which were attributed to Nestorius, 
he is said to have divided Christ into two persons, and to have held that 
the divine nature joined itself to the full formed man, and only aided him 
during his life. But Nestorius himself, as long as he lived, professed him- 
self utterly opposed to such sentiments. (20) N or were such sentiments ever 
directly stated by him, but only inferred by his adversaries from his rejection 
of the epithet mother of God, and from some incautious and ambiguous 
terms which he used. Hence, very many both among the ancients and 
the modems think, that he held the same sentiments that the Ephcsin^ fa- 
thers did, though he expressed himself in a dificrent manner ; and they 
cast the whole blame of this most destructive contest upon the restless 
spirit of Cyril, and his malignant disposition towards Nestorius. (21) Ai- 



ing according to their wishes at Ephesua, 
made every dfort to meet the investigation 
of the case before the imperial court. And 
their movements were not unsuccessful. 
The outcry of the more worthless clergy and 
the monks against NestoriiUj may have made 
considerable impression, producing fear of 
an insurrection if Cyril were punished. Be- 
sides, Nestorius fell under the displeasure of 
Fuleheria^ the emperor's sister, who had vast 
influence over him. And Cynl co-operated 
by means, — always very efficacious in courts, 
— the bribery of the ministers. It is strange, 
that the subsequent ages should have regard- 
ed the Ephesine assembly as ranking among 
councils of the highest order ; since in re- 

Srd to the principal points, it decided nothing 
ppily, and what was done was in reality 
done by the emperor. — SeklegeVs abridg- 
ment of Walckt corrected by the original. — 
Tt.] 

(20) See Marius Mcrcalor^ Opp., torn. 
«., p. 286, ed. Gamier : and Fragments of 
the Epistles of Nestorius, written a little be- 
fore his death ; in Jos. Sim. AssemMti, Bib- 
lioth. Oriental. Vatican., torn, ii., p. 40, 41. 

(21) Amon^ the modems, Luther lirst 
held such sentiments, and inveighed bitterly 
■gainst Cyril : de Conciliis, in his Opp., torn, 
vu., cd. Altenb., p. 266» 266, 273, &c. He 
was followed by innumerable others ; as Pe- 
ter BayUj Diet ionna ire. torn, iii., [and iv.,] 
artic. Ncstnrius and Kodon : Christ. Aug. 
Saligj de Entxchianismoante Eutyehem, p. 
200 : Otto Fred. Schiiiz, de Vita Chytraei, 
lib. ii., ^ 29, p. 190, 191 : Jo. Voigt, BxbM- 
oth. Historiao ilaeresial., torn, i., pi. iii., p. 
457 : Paul, Fra^i. Jahlonsky^ Exercitat. ae 
Nestorianismo, Berlin, 1720, 8vo: Thesau- 
rus Epistolicus Crozianus, tom. i., p. 184, 
dec., tom. iii., p. 175 : Jordan^ Vie de Mr. la 
Crose, p. 33 1 , and many 3lher8. What dmj 



be alleged against Nestorius^ is carefully col- 
lected by Jos. Stm. Asseman, Biblioth. Ori- 
ental. Clement. Vatican., tom. iii., pt. ii., p. 
210, &c. [C. W. F. Walch, (Historie der 
Kelzereyen, vol. v., p. 778, dtc.), after a 
careful investigation, states the sentiments 
of Nestorius in the following propositions. 
(1) The doctrine of three persons in the one 
divine essence, as statea in the Nicene 
Creed, is true and certain. (2) In particu- 
lar, the second Person the divine Word, is 
true God, eternally begotten of the Father, 
and of the same essence with him. (3) Yet 
Christ is not only true God, but likewise s 
complete man ; that is, he had a body and a 
rational soul, just as we have. (4) His 
body he derived -from the virgin Jfary, and 
in her womb. (5) Nothing therefore is more 
certain than, that Christ possessed two no- 
lurest a divine and a human. (6) Yet there 
are not, on this account, ttoo persons^ two 
Sons, two Christs, two Lords ; but he is one 
person, one Christ, one Son, one Lord. (7) 
There was therefore a union between the 
perfect God the Word^ and the perfect man ; 
and this union may be expressed by various 
terms, among which ovvu^na [connexion} 
is the best, but h'uotc [union} is not to 
be rejected. (8) To the question. What 
was united ^ Nestorius answered, God and 
fNan, the divinity and humanity, the two na- 
tures, or two substances and kypostasies ; 
but not two persons. (9) This union did 
DOt consist in this, that the natures ceased 
to possess their peculiar properties ; for the 
essential differerKe of the two natures re» 
mained, without the least change or com- 
mixion. (10) Yet the union was inseparib- 
ble, so that the Word was never afterwards 
without the assumed man, nor the man 
without the Word. (11> The union of the 
two natures conmeneed with the ezistenee 
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lowing these to judge correctly, still Nesiorius must be pronounced guilty 
of two &ults : first, that he was disposed rashly, and with ofience to many, 



of the haman nature, when he was conceived 
in the womb of bis mother. (12) It is there- 
fore correctly said, the Word became man 
and was made flesh. (18) It is also cor- 
rectly said, the Son of God took upon liim 
man. (14) It is easy to state what kind of 
union Nestorius did not admit ; but it can- 
not be proved, that he distinctly believed as 
bishop John states. (15) To explain the 
connexion of the two natures of Uhrist as 
united in one person, Nestoritu said : The 
Son of God dteells in the man ; and the flesh 
is the temple of God. Yet he explained 
himself by saying, that he did not under- 
stand suck an indtoeUtTigf as the indwelling 
of God in the faithful and in the prophets. 
(16) Nestoriut called the human nature an 
intlrumentt by which the Son of God work- 
ed : and a garment, with which he was clad ; 
and said, God carried and bare the man. (17) 
He also admitted a communion or intercourse 
of the two natures. (18) And at the same 
time, held to the so called personal proper- 
ties. (19) In respect to the communication 
of attributes, Nestorius held that in the 
scriptures, names are used in reference to 
our Saviour, which indicate the union of the 
two natures, but not one nature as distinct 
from the other ; names, with which we must 
connect the idea of the entire Christ ; e. g., 
Immanuel, Christy Jesus, Son, Only Begot- 
ten, Lord. (20) Nestorius admitted that 
the scriptures attribute to Christ both divine 
and human attributes and acts. And he 
states this rule for interpreting them : Every 
attribute and act which the scriptures ascribe 
to Chris/, must be understood indeed of the 
one person, yet not of both his natures ; but 
the sublime and God-befitting must be re- 
ferred to the divine nature, and the inferior 
to the human nature. (21) In the writings 
of Nestorius, noticeable passaffes occur re- 
lating to the expressions which denote the 
participation or communication of attributes, 
and wnich are indicative of his real senti- 
ments on the subject. They may be divided 
into two classes. To the first class belong 
the expressions, by which the properties and 
changes of the human nature are referred to 
Christ in his divine nature, or (according to the 
customary phraseology of those times) to the 
Word that was God. The first expression 
is that of being bom. It is undeniable that 
Nestorius (though not likewise his friends, 
a few only excepted) rejected the use of 
the term mother of God ; as also the expres- 
sion, Mary bore the Deity, or what was bom 
of Mary, was God. Yet it is equally unde- 
niable, that NestorJMs did not reject the 
Vol. I— Z z 



term mother of God, nor indeed the other 
expressions, utterly and perseveringly, ex- 
cept under the limitation of, being so and so 
understood ; otherwise he acknowledged and 
professed the correctness and harmlessness 
of them. (22) The next expression is, the 
sufferings, the death, and burial of Christ. 
Nestorius did not deny that it was God, or 
man in union with God, i. e., one Christy 
that was crucified, suffered, died, and was 
buried. But he did deny that Christ, in so 
far as he was God, was the subject of these 
changes ; because he was, in his divine na- 
ture, unchangeable, and incapable of suffer- 
ing and dying. (23) The third expression 
is resurrection. On this, his views were 
the same as on the preceding. As he had 
borrowed the word temple from John ii., 19, 
&c., he insisted that Christ there distinguish- 
es the temple from him who raises it up. 
Yet this distinction he would understand to 
imply, not a diviMon of persons, but only a 
difference of natures. (24) To the second 
class beloqg such as relate to the doctrine of 
a communication of the properties of the di^ 
vine nature to the human. And here NeS" 
torius did not deny that the man Christ pos- 
sessed divine properties; but only that he 
possessed them of himself, or not by virtue 
of the union. (25) He conceded, that to 
Christ as to his human nature, the divine 
names and titles were pertinent ; hot with 
the limitation again, not of himself, but on 
account of the union. (26) He admitted, 
that to the man Christ divine worship be- 
longed ; but a^m, not for his own sake, but 
on account of the union. (27) The species 
of communication of attributes, which our 
theologians call apotelesmalic, (attributing 
the mediatorial acts of the Redeemer in his 
official capacity, either to the complex person, 
or to either of his natures indiscriminately), 
Nestorius fully recognised : and it is not 
true, that he regarded the work of redemp- 
tion as the work solely of the human nature. 
(28) Hence it follows, that Nestorius un- 
derstood well, and expressed distinctly, the 
unity of the person of Christ, and also the 
diversity and union of the two natures, with 
its consequences; yet that he was always 
anxious for excluding the use of such ex- 
pressions, as obscured and rendered undis- 
cemible the distinction of the two natures. 
Hence, when he spoke of Christ, he prefer- 
red using a name expressive of his complex 
person. Thus be would rather say xP^Coro^ 
KOi, mother of Christ, than say i^eoroxoc, 
mother of God ; or if the latter could not be 
avoided, he would add something to qualify 
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to abolish the uae of a hannless tenn(22) which had been long current , 
and secondly, that he presumed to express and explain by unsuitable phrases 
and comparisons a mystery which exceeds all human comprehension. If 
to these faults be added the excessive vanity and impetuosity of the man, 
it will be difficult to determine which was the principal cause of this great 
contest, Cyril or Nestorius. 

§ 10. The council of Ephesus was so far from putting an end to these con- 
tentions, that it rather extinguished all hope of the restoration of harmony. 
John bishop of Antioch, and the otlier eastern prelates, whose arrival Cyril 
would not wait for, assembled at Ephesus ; and they issued as severe a 
sentence against CyrUy and his friend Memnon bishop of Ephesus, as they 
had issued against Nestorius. Hence a violent and troublesome contro- 
versy arose between Cyril and the Oriental bishops who had John of An- 
tioch for their leader. It was indeed partially adjusted in the year 433, 
when Cyril acceded to a formula of faith prescribed by Johnf and rejected 
the use of certain suspicious phrases. Yet the commotions it produced 
continued long in the East.(28) And no means could prevent the frienda 
and disciples of Nestorius from spreading his doctrines through various 
provinces of the East, and every where gathering churches which rejected 
the Ephesine decrees. (24) The Persians in particular were averse from 
any reconciliation with CyrUj and persevered m maintaining, that Nestorius 
was rashly condemned at Ephesus, and that Cyril subverted the distinction 
between fiie two natures of Christ. The propagation of the Nestorian 
doctrines was still more successful, after the introduction of tliose doctrines 
into the celebrated Persian school which had for some time flourished at 
Edessa. For the teachers in this school not only taught Nestoriam prin. 
ciples to their pupils, but likewise translated from Greek into Syriac the 
writings of Nestorius and his master Theodorus of M opsuestia, as well as 
of Dtodoru^ of Tarsus, and spread them throughout Assyria and Persia, (25) 

§ 11. To no one of all its patrons is the Nestorian doctrine more in- 
debted than to Barsumas. Ejected from the school of Edessa with his as- 
sociates, and in the year 435 created bishop of Nisibis, he laboured from 
the year 440 to the year 485 with incredible assiduity and dexterity, to 
procure for Nestorianism a permanent establishment in Persia. Maanes^, 
bishop of Ardaschir, was his principal coadjutor. His measures were so 

it, as mother of the God-Man. — Dr. Walch (23) See Chritt. Aitfr. SaHgj de Buty- 
ls one who thinks the whole controversy be- chianismo snte Eutychen, p. 243, dec, [and 
tween Nestorius and his accusers was a Dr. Walch''s Historie der- Ketzereyen, voL 
mere dispute about words and phrases. But v., p. 619, dec. — Schl.] 
Dr. Ho/mannj in a dispute at Wittemberg, (24) [The Roman provinces, in which 
A.D. 1725, maintained, that the Nestorian Nestorianism most prevailed, were the two 
controversy was not a mere logomachy. — Syrias, the two Cilicias, Bithynia, Moesia, 
Schl.] Thessaly, Isauria, and the second Cappado- 

(22) ["The title mother of Gody applied cia.— Tr.] 

to the virgin ilfary, is not perhaps so tnno- (26) See Jos. Sim. Asssman, Biblioth. 

cent as Dr. Mosheim takes it to be. To the Oriental. Clement. Vatican., torn, i., p. 351 , 

judicious and learned it can present no idea &c., tom. iii., pt. ii., p. 69. From which, 

at all, and to the ignorant and unwary it may with other passages, we should correct the 

present the most absurd and monstrous no- account of the early history of Nestorianism, 

tions. The invention and use of such mys- given by Ens. Renaudott (Lituigiarum Ozi 

terious terms as have no place in scripture, ental., tom. ii., p. 99, &c.), and by others, 

are undoubtedly pernicious to true religion.*' See also Theodorus Lector^ Hist. £ccles.« 

— Jfoc/.] Ub, ii., p. 658. 
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succeasful, that all the Nestorians in Chaldea, Persia, Assyria^ and the 
neighbouring countries, deservedly venerate him only to this day as their 
parent sind founder* He persuaded the Persian monarch Pherozesj to 
expel the Christians who adhered to the opinions of the Greek fathers, and 
not only to admit Nestorians m their place, but to allow them to make 
the first cities in Persia, Seleuciaand Ciesiphon, their primary seat ; which 
their patriarch or Catholic has occupied quite to our times* He also 
erected the famous school at Nisibis, from which issued those who in this 
and the following century carried the Nestorian doctrines into Egypt, Syrie^ 
Arabia, India, Tartary, and even to China. (26) 

§ 12f Before this sect became fully formed and established, there was 
some difference of opinion in it. Some said, that the manner in which 
the two natures in Christ were combined, was wholly unknown ; and some 
denied any other connexion than that of will, operation, and dignity.(27) 
But this disagreement wholly disappeared, from the time that the Nestoricui 

Uueia, until, under Uie califs, Bagdal and 
Moml were selected for that purpose. This 
Bahacus held a council in the year 499, in 
which not only tiie whole Persian church 
professed itself to belong to the Nestorian 
community, but regulations were also made 
that all bishops and priests must be married, 
and second marriages of the clergy were not 
merely permitted but declared to be neces- 
sary. (See ii^MTTum, Biblioth. Orient., torn, 
iii., pt. ii., p. 177.) The Nettorians differ 
from other Christians in the following pai^ 
ticulars : that they will not call Mary the 
mother of God ; and wholly reject the ex- 
pressions, God toas crucified and died ; that 
they admit no natural andpergonaly but only 
a Jriendiu union of the Word thai tmu God 
(for so they speak) with the man Jesus; 
that they teach, there are in Christ two na- 
tures and two substances, each of which has 
its own personality: that they reject the 
council of Ephesfls ; execrate Cynly as be- 
ing a wicked wretch ; and venerate NcBUh 
rius and Theodorus oif Mopsocstia, as beine 
saints : that tfaey worship no images ; and 
perform their worship, which is very simple, 
m the Syriac language. Together with bav- 
tism^ which they generally administer on the 
40th day after the birth, and the Lord's sup 
per^ in which they use leavened bread, the} 
make the consecration of priests to be a sac- 
rament. They also practise anointing with 
oil, as a ceremony ol worship, and likewise 
in slight diseases, and even in commencing 
journeys, as a sort of consecration. See 
Baumgarten^s Geschichte der ReUgionspar- 
theyen, p. 686. — Schl.'\ 

(37) Leontius Byzantinus, adv. Nestorio- 
nos et Eutychianos ; in Hen. CanisH Lee- 
tiones Antiquor., torn, i., 687, and Jo. Ba»* 
nage, Prolegom. od Caniiium, loot i., cip. 
ii., p. 19, &c. 



(26) All these transections are well illus- 
trated, by the before-mentioned Jos, Sim. 
Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vati- 
can., torn, iii., pt. ii., p. 77, dfcc. [The Nes- 
torians are not called by this name in the 
East, for they regard their doctrines as apos- 
tolic, and thev never had any connexion with 
the person of Nestorius ; but are generally 
called Chaldaie Christians^ because their 
principal or head church is in the ancient 
Choldea ; and in some part of the East In- 
dies, St. Thomas Christians, because they 
suppose they received Christianity from the 
apostle Thomas. — ^They constitute a large 
Christian community, which has no con- 
nexion with others ; have their own forma 
of .worship, their own bishops, and their 
own ecclesiastical councils. Their church 
extends through all Asia, and exists partly 
in the Persian, partly in the Turkish, and 
partly in the Mogul empires. The patri- 
arch resides in a monostery not for from 
Mosul, and has a great many bishops under 
him. The enmity of the Persians, and af- 
terwards of the Mohammedans and Sara- 
cens against the Romans, contributed much 
to furtoer the spread of this sect ; for they 
received all refugees from the Roman em- 
pire, and extended full protection to such 
Christians as were not tolerated in the Ro- 
man provinces, and whom of course thev 
could not suspect of any understanding with 
the Romans Tbas bishop of Edesso, was 
one of the greotest defenders of Nestorius 
among the Orientals ; and on that account, 
his epistle to Marin the Persian bishop of 
Ardaschir, was rejected by some councils^ 
But the chief persons among them were 
Barsumas and his assistant Maanes. After 
the death of Barsumas, the archbishop of 
Seleucia, Bahacus,, became the head of the 
party ; and from this time onward, the pa- 
Vnazchs {eathoHei mjaceiuh) xeaided at Sc« 
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community became duly consolidated. For it was decreed by synods aa- 
sembled at Seleucia, that there were in the Saviour of mankind two.per^ 
9ons or vnogdffug, namely a divine that of the Word^ and a human that of 
Jestts ; yet that both persons constituted but one Aspect^ or as they (fol- 
lowing Nestarius) expressed it, one Barsopa, that is, rrp6ai,mov : that this 
union of the Son of God with the Son of man, took place at the moment 
of conception, and would never end : but that it was not a union of natures 
or persons, but only of will and affection ; Christ therefore, must be care- 
fully distinguished from God, who (in the language of Nestorius) dwelt in 
Christ as in his temple ; and that Mary should never be called the mother 
of Crody but only the m/>iher of Christ. They reverence NestoriiA as a 
holy man, and worthy of everlasting remembrance ; but they maintain that 
his doctrine was much more ancient than he, being derived from the ear- 
liest ages of the church ; and therefore they wish not to be called Nesto* 
rians. And it appears in feet, that Barsumas and his associates did not 
mculcate on their followers precisely the doctrines taught by Nestorius ; 
but they in some measure polished his imperfect system, enlarged it, and 
connected with it other doctrines which Nestorius never embraced. 

§ 13. While avoiding the fault of Nestorius, many ran into the opposite 
extreme. The most noted of these was Eutyches, abbot of a certain con- 
vent of monks at Constantinople ; from whom originated another sect, di- 
rectly opposite to that of Nestorius, but equally troublesome and mischiev- 
ous to the interests of Christianity, and which like that spread with great 
rapidity throughout the East, and acquired such strength in its progress 
that it gave immense trouble both to the Nestorians and to the Greeks, 
and became a great and powerful community. In the year 448, EutycheSf 
now far advanced in years, in order more effectually to put down Nesto- 
rius to whom he was a violent foe, explained the doctrine concerning the 
pers<Hi of Christ in the phraseology of the Egyptians, maintaining that 
there was only one nature in Christ, namely, that of the Word who became 
incamate.{2&) Hence he was supposed to deny the humanity of Jesus 



(28) That Cyril had so expressed himself, 
and had appealed to the authority of Atha^ 
natiut to justify the phraseology, is beyond 
controversy. But whether Athanasius ac- 
tually used such language, is doubtful ; for 
many think the book in which it occurs was 
not a production of Alhanasius. See Mich. 
It Quien^ Diss. ii. in Damascenum, p. 31, 
&c., and Christ. Aug. Saligj de Eutychi- 
anismo sate Eutychem, p. 112, dec. That 
the Syrians used the ssme phraseology, be- 
fore Eutycbes' times, and without offence, 
is shown by Joa. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. 
Orient. Vatican., torn, i., p. 219.— We are 
yet in want of a solid and accurate history 
of the EtUychian troubles ; which howev- 
er, Christ. Aug. Salig left in manuscript. 
[This has not yet been published ; but Dr. 
Ch. W. Fr. Wakh has given a very elabo- 
rate and full history of the Eutychian and 
Monophysite sects, filling the whole 6th, 7th, 
and 8th volumes of his Historie der Ket- 
zereyen, Lips., 1773, 76-78, 8yo, and M, 



Schroeekh has treated the subject well in his 
Kirchcngeschichte, vol. xviii., p. 433-636, 
Lips. , 1 793, 8 vo. See also Muenscher, Dog- 
mengesch., vol. iv., p. 79-122 ; Giesder^s 
Text-book, by Cunmngham^ vol. i., p. 237, 
Ac, 316, &c. The points in controversy 
between Eutychts aqjj his friends on the 
one part, snd their antagonists on the other, 
during the first period of the contest or till 
the council of Chalcedon in 451, according 
to Dr. Waleh, (loc. cit., vol. vi., p. 611- 
619), were in amount, as follows. Both 
held alike, (I) the perfect correctness of the 
Nicene Creed. And of course, (2) both 
held the doctrine of a trinity of persons in 
the Godheod ; (3) that God the Word was 
made fiesh ; (4) that Christ was truly God 
and truly man united ; and (5) that, after 
the union of the two natures he was om 
person. But Eutychfs maintained, (6) that 
the two natures of Christ after the tmion, 
did not remain ttpo distinct natures, but con- 
stituted 07U nature > and therefore, (7) that 
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Christ ; and was accused by EuseJnus of Doryleum, before a council called 
by FlavianuSy perhaps in this very year, at Constantinople. And as Eu- 
tyches refused to give up his opinions at the bidding of this council, he was 
cast out of the church and deprived of his office ; and he not acquiescing 
in this decree, appealed to a general council of the whole church.(29) 

§ 14. The emperor Theodosius therefore, in the year 449, convoked at 
Ephesus such a council as Eutyches had requested, and placed at the head 
of it Dioscarus bishop of Alexandria, a man as ambitious and restless as 
Cyrily and as hostile to the bishop of Constantinople. In this council the 
Dusiness was conducted with the same kind of fairness and justness, as by 
CyrU in the council of Ephesus against Nestoritis. For Dioscarus^ in 
whose church nearly the same things were taught as Eutyches had ad* 
vanced, so artfully managed and controlled the whole of the proceedings, 
that the doctrine of one nature incarnate was triumphant, and Eutyches was 
acquitted of all error. On the contrary, Flavianus was severely scourged, 
and banished to Epipa, a city of Lydia, where he soon after died.(dO) 
The Greeks call this Ephesine council, avvodov XTj^piKflVj an Assembly of 
Robbers, to signify that everything was carried in it by fraud and violence. 
Yet this name would be equally applicable to many councils of this and 
the subsequent times. 

§ 15. But the scene changed soon after. Flavianus and his adher^its 
engaged Leo the Great, the Roman pontiff, on their side, — a course which 
was commonly taken in that age, by those who were foiled by their ene. 



It was correct to say, Christ was constitu- 
ted of or from two natures ; but not that he 
existed in two natures. For (8) the union 
of the two natures was such that, although 
neither of them was lost or was essentially 
changed, yet together they constituted one 
nature ; of which compound nature, and not 
of either of the original natures alone, must 
thenceforth be predicated each and every 
property of both natures. He accordingly 
denied, (9) that it is correct to say of Christ, 
that as to his human nature he was dfiobctoc 
{of the same nature) with us. It is to be 
remembered, that EiUyches was solicitous 
chiefly to confute NestoriuSy (who kept the 
two natures almost gntirely distinct, and 
seemed to deny any other union than that 
of purpose and co-operatum, and who in par- 
ticular disliked all phrases which predicated 
the acu and sufferings of the human nature, 
of the diwu nature) ; and to enable him to 
overturn this error, Eutyches so blended the 
two natures, that they could not afterwards 
be distinguished. — 7r.] 

(29) [This was an occasional council, as- 
sembled for other purposes, before which 
Eusebius appeared and accused Eutyches. 
The council peremptorily required him to 
give up his opinions; and on his refusal, 
proceeded at once to excommunicate him. 
See the Acts of this council, in HarduxrCs 
ColL, torn, ii., p. 70, dec. See also Watch, 
Hist der Ket»., vol vi,, p. 108-lW.— TV.] 



(30) See Jo. HardmUy Concilia, torn, i., 
p. 82, du;. lAberatuSy Breviaiium, c. xii., 
p. 76. Leo Magnus, Epist. zciii., p. 625. 
Nicephorus, Hist. Eccles., lib. xiv., c. 47, 
p. 550, &c. [ Walch, Historie der Kirchen- 
versammlungen, p. 301, &c., and Historie 
der Ketzereyen, vol. vi., p. 175-264. Bcw- 
er*s Lives of the Popes, {Leo), vol. ii., p. 42- 
48, ed. Lend., 1760, 4to. The aced em- 
peror Theodosius II. was managed by the 
jSutychians ; and therefore he caHed such a 
council as would accomplish their wishes. 
In the council, Eutyches offered a confession 
of faith, which did not touch the point in 
debate ; and this was accepted, witnout al- 
lowing his accusen to be heard. By sc- 
clamation the doctrine of two natures in the 
incarnate Word was condemned. Dioseo- 
rus then proposed to condemn FTamanus 
and Eusebius, Here opposition was made : 
and Dioscarus called on the imperial com- 
missioners, who threw open the doors of the 
church ; a band of soldiers and an armed 
mob rushed in. The terrified bishops no 
longer resisted. Every member (in all 149) 
signed the decrees. Ftavianus was deposed 
SM banished. Eusehhu of Doryleum, The- 
odoret of Cyprus, Vomnus of Antiocb, and 
several others, were also deposed. The de- 
cisions of this council were ratified by the 
emperor, and ordered to be everywhere en- 
forced.— Tr.] 
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inies.— and also represented to the emperor, that an aflair of such magni- 
tude demanded a general council to settle it. Theodotius however, could 
not be persuaded to grant the request of Leo, and call such a counciL 
But on his death, ATorcum his successor, summoned a new council at ChaL 
cedon in the year 451, which is called the/ourift genera/ council. In this 
very numerous assembly, the legates of Leo the Great, (who had already 
publicly condemned the doctrine of Eulyckes, in his famous Epistle to Flo- 
vianus), were exceedingly active and influential. Dioeeorug therefore i^-as 
condemned, deposed, and banished to Paphlagonia, the Acts of the Epbe- 
sine council were rescinded, the Epistle of Leo was received as a rule of 
faitli, EutycheSf who had already been divested of his clerical dignity and 
exiled by the emperor, was condemned though absent, and, not to nidation 
the other decrees of the council, all Christians were required to believe, 
what most to this day do believe, that in Jesus Christ there is but one per^ 
JOR, yet two distinct natures no way confounded or mixed.(31) 

§ 16. This remedy, which was intended to heal the wounds of the 
church, was worse than the disease. For a great part of the Oriental 
and Egyptian doctors, though holding various sentiments in other re* 
spccts, agreed in a vigorous opposition to this council of Chalcedon, and 
to the Epistle of Leo the Great which the council had adopted, and con- 
tended earnestly for one nature in Chnst, Hence arose most deplorable 
discords, and a violence of parties almost exceeding credibility. In Egyptj 
the excited populace, after the death of the emperor Marcian, [A.D. 457], 
murdered Proterius the successor of Dioscorus; and appointed in his 
place Timoiheus AehiruSj a defender of the doctrine of one incamate na- 
ture. And although Aelurus was expelled from his office by the em- 
peror Leoj yet under the [second succeeding] emperor Basilucus, he re. 
covered it. After his death, [A.D. 476], the friends of the council of 
Chalcedon elected Timoiheus surnamed Salophaciolus ; and the advocates 
for one nature, chose Peter Moggus. But in the year 482, Salophadohu 
being dead, Moggus, by ofder of the emperor Zeno and by the influence 



(31) [Stte the eotire Acts of this coancil 
in aU the Collections of Coancila; e. g., 
Binnius and Harduin, torn, ii., p. 1, &c. 
See also Evagrnu^ Hist. Eccles., I. ii., c. 
3, 4. Cave, Historia Litteraria, vol, i., p. 
482-487. WalcK Hisiorie der Kirchenver- 
sammlungen. p. 307-314, and Historie der 
Ketsereven. vol. vi, p. 293-489. Bower, 
Lives of the Popes, {Leo I.), vol. ii., p 56- 
100, ed. Lond., 1750, 4to. MuenMher, 
Dograengesch., vol. iv., p. 96, &c. Giese- 
l€r*8 Text-book, by Cunmngham^ vol. i., p. 
240. — The exposition of faith in the 5th ac- 
tion of this council, was designed to guard 
against both Eutychian and Nestorian errors. 
After recognising the Nicene and Constan- 
linopdilan creeds, with Leo's Letter to Fla- 
vianus, &c., they say : " Following there- 
fore these holy fathers, we unitedly declare, 
that one and the same Son, our Lord Jesua 
Christ, is to be acknowledged as being per- 
fect in his godhead, and perfect in his ha- 
inanity ; truly God, and truly man, with a 



rational soul and a body ; of like essence 
{6fjLo60ioc) with the Father, as to his God- 
head i and of like essence i6fio8ato^) yr'Hh 
us, as to his manhood ; in all things like us, 
sin excepted ; begotten {yetrvrfikeic) of the 
Father from all eternity, as to his Godhead ; 
and of Mary, the mofber of God ('deoroKu) 
in these last days, for us and for our salva- 
tion, as to his manhood ; recognised as one 
Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begotten ; in two na- 
tures, unconfounded, unchanged, undivided, 
inseparable {uovyxvTtJC, aTpenruc, a&iaipi-' 
Tug. ax(»iptii^) ; the distinction of natures not 
at all done away by the union ; but rather, the 
peculiarity {idiOTTf^) of each nature preserv- 
ed, and combining {awrpexHtivg) into one 
substance (v;roca4Ttv) ; not separated or di- 
vided into two persons (irpoffWR-a) ; but one 
Son. Only- begotten, God the Word, the 
Ix)rd JesiLs Christ: as the prophets before 
[taught] concerning him ; so he, the Lord 
Jesvut Christ, hath taught us, and the creed 
of the fathers hath transmiUed to us."— TV ] 
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ot Acacias bishop of Constantinople, obtained full possession of the see of 
A^lexandria ; and John TakuOf whom the Chalcedonians had elected, was 
removed.(32) 

§ 17. In SyriOj the abbot Btursumasj (a different persoa from BarsU' 
mas of Nisibis who established the Nestorian sect), having been con- 
demned by the council of Chalcedon, went about propagating the doctrine 
of Estyches: and4>y means of his disciple Samuel^ bedspread this doctrine 
among the neighbouring Armenians, about the year 460. Yet the Syri. 
ans are commonly represented as afterward giving up this harsher form of 
the Eutychian doctrine, under the guidance of Xenaias or Philoxenus^ the 
bishop of Mabug [or Hierapotisi, and the famous Peter [the Fuller], GnO' 
pheus in Greek and FtUlo in Latin. For these men denied, what Eutyches 
is said to have taught, that the human nature of Christ was absorbed in the 
divine ; and simply inculcated, that Christ possessed one nature, which yet 
was a twofold or compound. Still, as this doctrine was equally incon- 
sistent with the decrees of the council of Chalcedon, the believers in it 
most steadfastly rejected that council.(33) 

§ 18. Peter^ who was surnamed the Fuller because while a monk he 
pursued the trade of a fuller, got possession of the see of Antioch ; and 
although he was often ejected and condemned on account of his opposi- 
tion to the council of Chalcedon, yet in the year 482 he obtained a fuU 
establishment in it, by authority of the emperor Zeno, through the influ- 
ence of Acacius bishop of Constantinople. (34) This man^ who was 
formed to promote discord and controversy, occasioned new contests, and 
was thought to aim at establishing a new sect called the Theopaschites ; 
because he recommended to the eastern churches an addition to the hymn 
called Trisagium, by inserting after the words O Holy God^ O Holy AU 
nUghty, O Holy Eternal^ the clause who wast crucified for us. He un- 
doubtedly made this addition with sectarian views, mtending to establish 
men more firmly in his beloved doctrine, that of but one nature in Christ. 
But his adversaries, especially Felix of Rome, and others, perverted his 
meaning ; and maintained that he intended to teach, that all the three per' 
sons in the Godhead were crucified ; and therefore such as approved this 
form of the hymn were called Theopaschites, The consequence of this 
dispute was, that the western Christians rejected this form of the hymn, 
which they understood to refer to the whole Trinity, but the Oriental 
Christians contimicd to use it constantly, even down to modern times, 
without ofibnce, oecause they refer the hymn to Christ only, or to but 
one person in the Trinity.(35) 

(32) See Ltberatus, Breviariam, cap. 16, Kefczereyen, vol. vi., p. 706, dec., 885-882« 
[7, 18. Evagrius, Hist. Eccles., lib. ii., —TV.] 

e. 8, lib. iii., c. 3. Mich. U Quieriy Oriens (34) Hen. Valenus, Diss de Petro Fal- 

Christianus, torn, ii., p. 410, 6lc. lone et de Synodis advereus eum 0011661:1 , 

(33) Jos. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. Orient, annexed to his Scriptores Histor. Ecclet., 
Vatican., torn, ii., p. 1-10, and his Diss, de torn, iii., p. 173, 6lc. 

Monophysitit, prettied to this tome, p. ii., (85) See Hen. Noris, de uno ex Trinitat« 

&.C. [According to Dr. Waleh, the parties came passo liber, in his 0pp.. torn, iii.. Diss, 

were continually cominfif nearer together in i., c. 3, p. 782. Joe. Sim. Aeeeman^ Bibti- 

doctrine, so that the iheolof(ical dispute was oth. Orient. Vatican., torn, i . p. 518, dc«., 

sinking fast into a mere logomachy. Bat torn, ii., p. 86, 180, dec, [WaieK, Historie 

several questions of fact, or acts of the par- der Ketzereyen, vol. vii.. p 237, <&c., 329, 

ties, became the subjects of lasting dispute dec, 339, dtc, and Siiicer, Thesaurus Ec* 

and contention. See WalcKs Historie der cles , torn, ii., pk 1310, dec. — Tr."^ 
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§ 19. To settle these manifold dissensions, which exceedingly dis* 
quieted both the church and the state, the emperor Zeno in the year 482, 
by advice of Acacius the bishop of Constantinople, offered to the con- 
tending parties that/orwuZo of concord which is commonly called his He- 
noUcon. This formula repeated and confirmed all that had been decreed 
in the councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, against 
the Arians, Nestorians, and Eutychians ; but it made no mention of the 
council of Chalcedon.(36) For Zeno had been led by Acacius, to be- 
lieve that the opposition of the disaffected was, not to the doctrine of the 
council of Chalcedon, but to the council itself. This formula of concord 
was subscribed by the leaders of the Monophysite party, Peter Moggus 
bishop of Alexandria, and Peter Fullo bishop of Antioch. It was like- 
wise approved by ilcacnw of Constantinople, and by all the more moderate 
of both parties. But the violent, on both sides, resisted it ; and complained 
that this Henoticon did injustice to the council of Chalcedon. (37) Hence 
arose new controversies, as troublesome as those which preceded. 

§ 20. A considerable part of the Monophysites or Eutychians considered 
Peter Moggus as having committed a great crime, by acceding to the He- 
noUcon ; and therefore they united in a new party, which was called that 
of the Acephalij because they were deprived of their head or leader.(38) 
Afterwards this sect became divided into three parties, the Anthropomor- 



(36) Evagrivu^ Hist. Eccles., lib. iii., c. 
14. LiberatuSf Breviarium Histor, c. 18| 
[in both of which the Henoticon is given. 
Dr. Moskeim's description of this famous 
decree is very imperfect. In it the emno- 
ror explicitly rocogiiises the creed of the Ni- 
cene and Constantinopolitan councils, as the 
only established and allowed creed of the 
church ; and declares every person an alien 
from the true church, who would introduce 
any 6ther. This creed, he says, was re- 
ceived by that council of Ephesus which 
condemned NcMtoriua ; whom, with Euly- 
ehesy the emperor pronounces to be heretics. 
He also acknowledges the 12 chapters of 
Cyril of Alexandria, to be sound and ortho- 
dox ; and declares Mary to be the mother of 
Gody and Jesus Christ to possess two na- 
tttrcs, in one of which he was dftoiaiog of 
like tubgfance with the Father, and in the 
other 6uo8CLoc with us. Thus he fully rec- 
ognised the doctrines of the council of Chat- 
cedon^ without alluding at all to that body ; 
and affirming that these doctrines were em- 
braced by all members of the true church, 
he calls upon all Christians to unite on this 
sole basis, and ** anathematizes every per- 
son who has thought or thinks otherwise, 
either now or at any other time, whether at 
Chalcedon or in any other synod whatever ; 
but more especially the aforesaid persons, 
Nestoriut and Eutychet, and such as em- 
brace their sentiments :" and concludes with 
renewed exhortations to a union on this ba- 
sis. — This formula of union was happily cal- 
culated to unite the more considerate of both 



parties. It reouired indeed some sacrifice 
of principle on the part of the Monophysites, 
or at least of thenr favourite phraseology , 
but it also required the dominant party to 
give up the advantage over their foes which 
they had obtained by the general council of 
Chalcedon. In Egypt, the Henoticon was 
extensively embraced; but the bishops of 
Rome were opposed to it, and were able to 
render it generally inefficient. — TV.] 

(37) See Facundus Hermianensia, De- 
fensio trium Capitulorum, I. xii., c. 4. 

(38) Evagrius, Hist. Eccles., 1. iii., c. 13. 
LeonLius Byzant. de Sectis, tom. i., Lec- 
tion. Antiquar. Hen. Camsii^ p. 537. Ti- 
motheut rtesbyter, in Joh, Bapt. Coteleritts^ 
Monument. E^cclesiae Graecae, tom. iii., p. 
409. [From the time of the council of 
Chalcedon, the Eutychians gradually rece- 
ded from the peculiar views of Eutychesj 
and therefore discarded the name of EtUy- 
chian*, and assumed the more appropriate 
one of Monophysites, which indicated their 
distinguishing tenet, that the two natures of 
Christ were so united as to constitute but 
one nature. The whole party therefore, 
having long renounced Eutyches as their 
leader, when some of them also renounced 
Peter Moggus^ they were indeed AcephaH^ 
vnthout ahead. Yet all the branches of this 
sect continued to bear the name of Monoph- 
ysitesj till late in the sixth century, when 
Jacobus Baradaeus raised them up from ex- 
treme depression through persecution, and 
they assumed the name of Jacobites, a name 
which they bear to this day.— TV. 1 
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jihitest the Barsanuphites, and the Esaianists, And these sects were suc- 
ceeded, in the next age, by others of which the ancients make frequent men- 
tion.(39) Yet the inquirer into the subject must be informed, that some 
of these Eutychian sects are altogether imaginary ; that others differed, 
not in reality, but only in terms ; and that some were distinguished, not 
by their sentiments, but by some external rites and other outward circum- 
stances. And they were all likewise of temporary duration ; for in the next 
century they all became extinct, through the influence especially of Jaco- 
bus Baradaeus,(4^) 

§ 21. The Roman pontiff FeUx III. with his friends, attacked Acaciw 
the bishop of Constantinople, who had favoured the Henoticon, as a betrayer 
of the truth, and excluded him from church communion. To justify this 
hostility, Felix and his successors taxed Acacma with favouring the Mo- 
nophysites and their leaders, Peter Moggus and Peter Fulio ; with contempt 
for the council of Chalcedon ; and with some other things. But in reality, 
as many facts demonstrate, Acadus became thus odious to the Roman pon- 
tiff, because he denied by his actions the supremacy of the Roman see, 
and was extremely eager to extend the jurisdiction and advance the honour 
of the see of Constantinople. The Greeks defended the character and 
memory of their bishop, against the aspersions of the Romans. This con- 
test was protracted till the following century, when the pertinacity of tho 
Romans triumphed, and caused the names of Acadus and Peter Fjdlo to 
be stricken from the sacred registers, and consigned as it were to perpet- 
ual infamy.(41) 

§ 22. The cause of this so great a series of evils, appears to be a very 
small thing. It is said that Eufyches believed, that the divine nature of 
Christ absorbed his human nature ; so that Christ consisted of but one na- 
iure, and that thd divine. Yet whether this was the i&ct or not, is not suf- 
ficiently clear. This sentiment, however, together with Eutyches, was 
abandoned and rejected by the opposers of the council of Chalcedon, who 
were guided by XenaicLS and Peter Fvllo ; and therefore, they are more 
properly called Monophysiies than EutycMans. For all who are des- 
ignated by this name, hold that the divine and human natures of Christ 
were*so united as to constitute but one nature, yet without any conversion, 
confusion, or commixture : and that this doctrine may not be understood 
differently from their real meaning, they oflen say, tliere is but one nature 
in Christy yet it is twofold and compound,{4t2) With Eutyches they dis- 
claim all connexion; but they venerate Diosconis, Barsumas^ Xenaiasy 
and Peter Fulloj as pillars of their sect ; and reject tho decrees of the 

(39) These sects are enumerated by Ja. Histoire de TEglise, torn, i., p. 301, 380, 
Basnage, Prolegom. ad Hen. Canini Lee- 381, &c. Nouveau DictionnaireHist. Crit., 
tiones Antiqaas, cap. iii.. and Jot. Sim. As- torn, i., Article Acaeius^ p. 76, &c. Dav. 
tcman. Diss, de Monophyaitis, p. 7, &c. BlondeU de la Primant^ dans rEglisc, p. 

(40) [For an account of Jacobus Barth 279, &c. Acta Sanctorum, tom. iii., Feb- 
iaeusy and his labours in resuscitating the ruarii, p. 502, &c. [ Bower's Lives of the 
fallen sect of the Monophysites, see below, Popes, {Felix III.)* vol. ii., p. 198, &c., cd. 
cent, vi., part ii., chap, v., ^ 6, p. 417, &c., Lond., 1760, 4to.— Tr.] 

and Walch, Historie der Ketiereyen, vol. (49) See the quotations from works of 

viii., p. 481-491. — Tr.^ the Monophysites, by that excellent, and at 

(41) /fen. Ka/««ii(#, Diss, de SynodieRo- timee sufficiently ingenuous writer, Jos. 

manis, in quibus damnatus est Aeacius ; Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatican., 

subjoined to the third vol. of his Scriptores torn, ii., p. S6, 86, 29, 34, 1 17, 133, 135, 

Histor. Ecclet., p. 179, dec /«. BtunagCy 277, 297, 6k. 

Vol. I. — A a a 
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council of Chalcedon, together with the epistle of Leo the Great. The 
doctrine of the Monophysitcs, if we may judge from the language they use, 
appears to ditler from the doctrine established by the council of Chalce- 
don, only in the mode of stating it, and not in reality.(43) Yet if we at- 
tend cart-iully to the metaphysical arguments and subtilties by which they 
support tlicir views (44) perhaps we shall conclude, that their controversy 
witli the Chalccdonians was not wholly a strife about words. 

§ 23. Other troubles from tluj West, invaded the church in this centur}', 
and continuLd down through subsequent ages P€lagiu*{^b) and Cmles- 
ft't«.(46) the former a Briton, end the latter an Irishman, both monks Hving 
at Rome, and in high reputation for their virtues and piety, conceived that 
the doctrines of Christians concerning the innate depravity of man and the 
necessity of internal divine grace in order to the illuminaiion and renova- 



(43) Many learned men consider this 
controversy as a mere strife about words. 
Among the Monaphysites themselves, Greg- 
ory Abulpharajua, the most learned of the 
sect, was of this opinion. Asfcmafit Bibli- 
oth. Orient. Vatican, torn, ii., p. 291. Add 
the Bihiioih. Italiquc, tom. xvii., p. 285. 
MatuT. Veia. la Croze, Histoire du Chris- 
tianisme dcs Indes, p. 23, and Hist, du 
Christ d*£tbiopie, p. 14, Ac. Even A»ge- 
flum, (loc. cit., p. 297), though living at 
Rome, came near to avowing this opinion. 
[See above, note (28), p. 364, <&c., and note 
(33), p.3r>7.— Tr.J 

(44) See the subtile disputation of Ahul- 
pharajus, in Assemarit torn, ii.^ p. 288. 

(45) {I'rlagiuSj the heresiarch, was prob- 
ably a \VeIchman, whose real name it is 
said was Motfran or Marigtna^ which was 
translated irt/Ayiot^, PeJagius. He was a 
British monk, went to Rome about the year 
400, imbibed the opinions of Origen, and be- 
gan to publish his heretical sentiments con- 
cerning oriorinal sin and free grace, about A.D. 
406. In the year 408, when the Goths were 
laying waste Italy, he and Calestius retired 
to Sicily ; and in 411, to Africa. Calcstius 
remained there, but Pclagnu proceeded on 
to Egypt, to visit the monks of that country. 
In 415 he removed to Palestine, where he 
enjoyed the protection of John, bishop of 
Jerusalem. Orosius (being then in the East) 
impeached him ; but he so far purged him- 
•elf before the council of Diospolis in 417, 
•8 to be acquitted. But the next year he 
was condemned by the councils of Carthage 
and Milevi, as well as by the popes Jnnocent 
and Zosimus : and the emperor Honorivs 
ordered him and his adherents to he expelled 
from Rome. Theodntiut of Antioch now 
held a council, which condemned him. His 
•ubsefjncnt histor)' is nr.known. — He was a 
man of distinguished genius, learnmg. and 
sanctity. Yot he was acciscd of dissem- 
bling as to his real isininnenL«» — He wre^e 



fourteen Books of Commentarits on PauIV 
Epistles; — (perhaps the very books duIh 
lishcd among the works of Jerome, ana as- 
cribed to that father) ; also an Epistle to De- 
metrias, de Virginifatc, A.D. 413 ; (falsely 
ascribed both to Jerome and to Avguatintf 
and published as theirs) ; a Confession of hi* 
faith, addresjied to Innocent bishop of Rome, 
A.D. 417. — His last works are, dc Fide 
Trinitatisi libri iii. — Liber kvXoyLuv sive 
Tesfinumiorum ; (Collections from Scrip- 
ture, in support of some doctrines) ; — de it- 
bero Arbitno, libri iv. — de Naturtt Libera 
and several Epistles. — See Cavers Historia 
Litteraria, torn, i., p. 381, dc. — TV.] 

(46) [Calestiua, of honourable birth, was 
a student at Rome when Pelagius arrived 
there. Embracing the views of his fellow- 
islander, he accompanied him to Sicily in 
408, and to Africa in 411, where be re- 
mained some years. In 412 he was accused 
before the bishop of Carthage for heresy, 
and condemned by a council there. U^ ap* 
pealed to the bishop of Rome ; but went to 
Ephcsus, where he became a presbyter. He 
afterwards disseminated his errors widely in 
Asia and the islands. In 41G he went to 
Constantinople, and the next year to Rome, 
when he so far satisfied Zonmus, as to ob- 
tain from him a recommendation to the bish- 
ops of Africa to restore him. But in 4X8 he 
was condemned by a synod at Rome, and 
was banished from the empire by the empe- 
ror. He now concealed himself in the East. 
In 429 the emperor forbid his coming to 
(.Constantinople. In 430, a synod at Rome 
condemned him ; and also the council of 
Ephesus in 431. From that time we hear 
no more of him. He wrote a confession of 
his faith, several Epistles, and some short 
pieces : but none of his works have reached 
us entire, excey>t his confession of faith, and 
perhaps some Epistles among those of Je- 
rome. See Cat>e, Historic Lilterari% toa» 
»., p 384, &c— Tr.} 
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tion of the soul, tended to discourage human efforts, and 'were a great im- 
pediment to the progress of holiness, and of course ought to be rooted out of 
the church. They therefore taught, that what was commonly inculcated 
and believed, respecting a corruption of human nature derived to us from 
our first parents, was not true ; that the parents of the human race sinned 
only for themselves, and not for their posterity ; that men are now born as 
pure and innocent, as Adam was when God created him ; that men there- 
fore can, by their natural power, renovate themselves, and reach the high- 
est degree of holiness ; that external grace is indoed needful, to excite men 
to efforts ; but that they have no need of any internal divine grace.(47) 



(47) [According to Dr. Walch, (Historie 
der Ketzereyen, vol. iv., p. 736, &.c.\ as 
abridged by Schlegel, the system of Pelngi- 
turwas as' follows. (1) Men as they now^ 
come into the world, are, in respect to their 
powers and abilities, in the same state in 
which Adam was created. (2) AdAm sin- 
ned ; but his sin harmed no one but himself. 
(3) Human nature therefore, is not changed 
by the fall ; and death is not a punishment 
for sin ; but Adam would have died, had he 
not apostatized. For death is inseparable 
from our nature ; and the same is true of the 
pains of childbirth, diseases, and outward 
evils, particularly in children. (4) Much less 
is the guilt of Adam's sin imputed to his 
offsphnff; for God would be unjust, if he 
imputed to us the anions of otherv. (6) 
Such imputation cannot be proved by the 
fact that Chritt has redeemed infants ; for 
this redemption is to be understood of their 
heirship to the kmgdom of heaven, from 
which, an heirship to another's guilt, will not 
follow. (6) Neither does the baptism of in- 
fants prove such an imputation ; for they 
thereby obtain the kingdom of heaven, which 
Christ has promised only to baptised persons. 
(7) When children die without baptism, ihcy 
are not therefore damned. They arc indeed 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven, but 
not from eternal blessedness. For the Pe- 
lagians held to a threefold state after death : 
damnation, for sinners ; the kingdom officav- 
.rn, for baptized Christians who live a holy 
life, and for baptized children ; and eternal 
life, for unbapiizcd children, and for nnbap- 
tized adults who live virtuous lives. (8) 
Much less is human nature depraved, in con- 
sequence of the fall of Adam. There is 
therefore no hereditary sin. (9) For, though 
it may be granted, that Adam is so far tnc 
author of sin, as he was i\icjirst that sinned, 
and by his example has seduced others ; yet 
this is not to be understood of a propagaticn 
of sin by generation. (10) Tins supposed 
propagation of sin is the less admissible, be- 
cause it would imply a propagation ofsmds^ 
which is not true. (11) Neither can such 
a propagation be maintained, without im- 



peaching the justice of (jod, introducing un 
conditional necessity, and destroying our 
freedom. (12) It is true, there are in men 
sinful propensities; in particular, the pro- 
pensity for sexual intercourse : but these are 
not sins. (13) If sin was propagated by 
natural generation, and every motion of the 
sinful propensities and every desire therefor 
were sinful, then the marriage state would 
be sinful. (14) As man has ability to sin, 
so has he also, not only ability to discern 
what is good, but likewise power to desire 
it and to perfonn it. And this is the free- 
dom of the will, which is so essential to man, 
that he cannot lose it. (15) The grace^ 
which the Scriptures represent as the source 
of morally good actions in roan, Pelagius 
understood to denote various things. For 
he understood the word (a) of the whole con- 
stitution of our nature, and especially of the 
endowment oi free will : (b) of the promul- 
gation of the divine law : (c) of the forgive- 
ness of past sins, without any influence on 
the future conduct : (d) of the example of 
Christ's holy life, which he called the grace 
of Christ : (e) of the internal change in the 
understanding, whereby the truth is recog- 
nised ; which he callcil grace, and also iho 
assistance of the Holy Spirit : (f) and some- 
times grace, with liim, was equivalent to 
baptism and blessedness. (Ifi) Man is ar 
capable of securing salvation, by the proper 
use of his powers, as of drawinjf on himself 
damnation by the misuse of ihem. (17) 
And therefore God has given men a law ; and 
this law prescribes nothing impossible. ( 18) 
God requires from men a perfect personal 
obedience to his law. (19) Actions origjoa- 
ting from ignorance or forge tfulness, are not 
sinful. (20) tSo also natural propensities or 
the cravin;; of thin^rs sinful, is not of itself 
sinful. (21) Therefore perfect personal obe- 
dience to the law, on the part of men, is 
practicable, through the uncomiptness of the 
powers of nature. (22) And by irrace. (con- 
sisting in external divine aid.i, the right use 
of which depends on men's ir^Q will), good 
works are performed. I'hey did not deny all 
internal change in men by grace ; but thev 
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These doctrines and those connected with them, the above-mentioned 
monks secretly disseminated at Rome. But in the year 410, on account 
of the invasion of the (roths, they retired from Rome, and going first to 
Sicily and thence to Africa, they more openly advanced their opinions. 
From Africa, Pelagius went to Egypt ; but Cadestxas continued at Car- 
thage, and solicited a place among the presbyters of that city. But bis 
novel opinions being detected, he was condemned in a council at Carthage 
A.D. 412; and leaving the country, he went to Asia. From this time, 
Augustine the famous bishop of Hippo, began to assail with his pen the 
doctrines of Pelagius and CadesHus ; and to him chiefly belongs the praise 
of suppressing this sect at its very birth.(48) 



confined it solely to the understandings and 
controverted all internal change of the will. 
They also limited the necessity of this grace, 
by maintaining that it was not indispensable 
to all men ; and that it only facilitated the 
keeping of God's comma hdmcnts. (23) 
This possibility of performinjT good works 
by tlie free use of our natural powers, they 
endeavoured to prove, by tiic existence of 
virtuous persons among thq pagans : and 
likewise (24) from the saints mentioned in 
the Old Testament ; whom they divided into 
two classes, the jSr^t/ from Adam to Moses, 
who like the pagans had only natural grace ; 
the seecTii from Moses to Christ, who had 
the grace of the law. Some of the saints 
who bad the law, were all their lifetime with^ 
out sin ; others sinned indeed, but being goti- 
▼erted, they ceased to sin, and yielded a per- 
fect obedience to the law. (25) The grace 
whereby perfect obedience becomes possible, 
is a consequence of precedent good works ; 
(26) and such obedience is absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation. (27) Sins originating from 
a misuse of human freedom, and continued 
by imitstion and by custom, were forgiven, 
under the Old Testament, solely on account 
of good works ; and under the New Testa- 
ment, through the grace of Christ. (28) 
Their idea of the way of salvation, then, was 
this. A man who has sinned, converts him- 
self; that is, he leaves off sinning, and this 
by his own powers. He believes on Ckritt ; 
that is, he embraces his doctrines. He is 
. now baptized ; and on account of this bap- 
tism, ail his previous sins are forgiven him, 
and he is without sin. He has the instruc- 
tions and the example of Christy whereby 
he is placed in a condition to render perfect 
obedience to the divine law. This he can 
do, if he will ; and he can either withstand 
all temptations, or fall from grace. (29) 
Moreover they admitted conditional decrees ; 
the condition of which was, either foreseen 
good works, or foreseen ein. — Tr."] 

(48) The histozy of the Pelagians has been 
written by many persons : as by /a. UiKtr, 
in lui Axitiqiiitat. eccleme Britan. Jok. a 



Laet^ a Netherlander ; Ger. Joh. Vostiiu ; 
Hen. Noris i Jo. Gamier, m his Supple- 
ment to the works of Theodoret; Cornel. 
Jaiuen, in his Auffustinus; and others. 
The French Jesuit, Jac. de LongvtraL left 
a MS. Historia Pclagiana. See his Preface 
to the 9lh vol. of his History of the Galil- 
ean church, p. iv. But among so many 
writers, no one yet has exhausted the whole 
subject, or shown himself free from undue 
partiality. [This partiality is to be attribu- 
ted to the renewal of these controversies. 
In all ages there have been some in tho 
Christian church, who coincided, either whol- 
ly or partially, with Pelagiut, and who op- 
posed the doctrine of Augustine. On the 
other hand, the scholastics adopted the great- 
est part of Augutttine't sentiments. And 
these two parties have never been at rest. 
The affair with Gotteschalcus, and the con- 
tests between the Thomitts and the Scotitte, 
kept up these disquietudes ; and in the times 
of the reformation, the commotions were in- 
creased, when LxUher and Erasmus came 
upon the arena, and the council of Trent 
made a considerable part of the Pelagian 
system to be articles of faith. From that 
period onward, the Protestants have main- 
tained, that the Catholic church holds, not 
whzi Augustine taught, but what Pelagius ^ or 
at least the Scmipelagians inculcated ; and 
the Catholic doctors endeavour to mainUin 
the contrary. The Dominicans and the Jes- 
uits, and also the Jansenists and Jesuits, have 
moved controversies within their own church 
respecting Pelagianism and the opinions of 
Augustine ; and among the Protestants, the 
charge of Pela^anism has been brought 
against the Armmians, and likewise against 
various individual doctors. No wonder 
therefore, if all these learned writers of the 
Pelagian history are often betrayed into 
errors bv the prejudices of their party. — 
Schl. Dr. Walch*s account is full and can- 
did. Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. iv , p. 619 
-S46, and for the Semipelagiansj vol. v., p. 
3-228. Munscher's statement of the opm- 
ioDS of the different parties is lacid tod 
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§ 24. Pelagms was more fortunate in the East. For under the patron- 
age of John bishop of Jerusalem, who considered the doctrines of Felagius 
as according with the opinions of Origen^ to which John was attached, 
Pelagitu freely professed his sentiments, and gathered disciples. And al- 
though he was impeached in the year 415, by Orosius a Spanish presbyter, 
whom Augustine had sent into Palestine, yet a convention of bishops at 
Jerusalem dismissed him without censure ; and a little afler, in a council 
held at Diospolis in Palestine, he was entirely acquitted of crime and er. 
ror.(49) The controversy being removed to Rome, Zosvmus, (who was 
made pontiff in the year 417), misled partly by the ambiguous and appa- 
rently sound confession of faith which CodesUus then residing at Rome 
ofiered, and partly by the flattering and insidious letters and protestations 
of Pelagius, pronounced sentence in favour of these monks, and decided 
that wrong had been done to men of correct sentiments by their adversa- 
ries. (60) But the Africans, led by Augustine^ continued perseveringly to 
assail them with councils, books, and letters. Zosimus therefore being 
better informed, changed his opinion, and severely condemned those whom 
he had before extolled. Afterwards, that Ephesine council which hurled 
its thunders against Nestorius, also condemned them ; and now the Gauls, 
the Britons, and the Palestinians, by their councils, and the emperors by 
their laws and penalties, crushed the sect in its commencement. (51) 

§ 25. These unhappy contests produced, as is often the case, other dis- 
sensions equally hurtful. As Augustine did not at first state with suffi- 
cient uniformity and clearness, his opinions respecting the divine grace 
necessary to salvation, and the decrees of God in regard to the future 
condition of individual men, he gave occasion to certain monks of Adru- 
metum and to some persons in Gaul, to believe that God has predestinated 

well Touched; Dogmengeschichte, vol. iv., but neither of them present. They sent in a 
p. 122-262. — Tr,] long list of errors, which they said Pdagiut 

^. « ...... , ^ and his followers had taught. Pelagiu* re- 

plied, that these were not Mm opinions, that 
oe anathematized them, and that be believed 
what the Catholic church had always held. 
With this the council were satisfied. But 
the sentence of the Africans still remained 
in force ; and therefore Pelagitu and Caleg- 
tius both sought the interference of the bish- 
op of Rome — TV.] 

(50) See Jo. Frick^ Zosimus in Clemente 
xi. redivimus, Ulm, 1719, 4io, [and Bower^ 
Lives of the Popes, (Zosimus), vol. i.» p. 334, 
dec., ed. Lond., 1749, 4lo.— Tr.] 

(51) See Ger. Jo. VoasiuSf Historia Pe- 
lagiana, 1. i., c. 55, p. 130. There are also 
some learned remarks on this controversy 
in the Bibliotheque Italique, torn, v., p. 74, 
dtc. The writers on both sides are eau« 
merated by Jo. Fr. BuddeuSj Isagoge a4 
Theol, torn, ii., p. 1071. W. Wail has 
likewise given a neat and learned, thou^ 
imperfect history of the Pelagian contest, m 
his History of Infant Baptism, vol. i., ch. 
13, [p. 192-262, ed. Lond., 1705], which 
bis learned translator [into Latin, J. L, 
Sehlouer] has enriched with excellent n- 
markt. 



(49) See Gahr. Daniel^ Histoire du Con- 
ci'e de Diospolis, among the shorter works 
of this eloquent and learned Jesuit, published, 
Paris, 1724, 3 vols. 4to, in torn, i., p. 635 
-671. [Our whole information respecting 
these councils is derived from the opposers 
of Pelagius, Oroshut Auguslinet dec. The 
first was held at Jerusalem, in the month 
of July, 415. It was merely an assemblage 
of presbyters, with bishop John for president. 
Pelagius and the council spoke Greek ; but 
Orosius the accuser, Latin only. This gave 
great advantage to Pelagius. Orosius sta- 
ted what had been done in Africa : Pelagius 
said, he had no concern with those councils. 
Orosius was called upon to make his charges 

rific against Pelagius. He then stated, 
he had heard Pelagius affirm, that a 
man may become sinless if he will ; and that 
Uisan easy thing to obey the law of God per- 
fectly. Pelaffius explained, that he meant it 
should be understood, with the aids of divine 
grace. The council were satisfied with this 
explanation. The second council, which sat 
at Diospolis or Lydda, in December, 416, 
was composed of 14 bishops. The accusers 
were two Gallic bishops, Herat and LaxaruSf 
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the wicked, not only to suffer eternal punishment^ hut aiso to commit sin and 
incur the guilt which will merit that punishment ; and of course to believe, 
that both the good and the sinful actions of men were^from all eternity, di^ 
vinely predetermined and fixed hy an inevitable necessity. These persons 
were called Predestinarians. Yet this doctrine did not spread I'ar ; for 
Augustine more clearly explained his views, and the councils of Aries and 
Lyons publicly rejected it.(52) There are however very learned men, 
who deny that such a sect of PredesHnarians ever had existence ; and 
who maintain, that the followers of Augustine inculcated his doctrines 
truly and correctly, and were slanderously reproached by the Semipela- 
gians with these so great errors. (53) 

(52) See Ja. Sirmondj Historia Praedes- 
tinatiana, torn. iv. of his Opp , p. 271, &c. 
Ja. Baanage^ Histoire de I'EgUse, torn, ii,, 
liv. jiii., cap. ii., p. 698. Dion. Pctamva^ 
Dogmat. Theol., torn vi., p. 168, 174, &c. 
[Acconlinff to W. MunscJur, (Dogmenges- 
chichte, vol. iv., p. 164, &c., 215, &c.)f all 
the fathers, before Augustine^ held to acon- 
dilioTial election, that is, an election founded 
on the foreseen |;ood works of men. So 
Basil the Great, Gregory Nyssen, Chrytos- 
tam^ Hilary of Poictiers, Avibrose^ Jerome. 
They likewise held, that Christ died for all 
men ; and were strangers to the idea of an 
atonement made only for the elect. So 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Athananus, Basil the 
Great, Gregory Nyssen, Ckrysostomy Am- 
brose, and Jerome. They also held that the 
saints may, and do, fall from grace and per- 
ish. So Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius^ 
and Hilary. Even Augusttne himself, in 
the earlier part of his ministry, held election 
to be conditional. But as early as the year 
397, he discovered that such an election was 
inconsistent with man^s entire dcpendance 
on grace for ability to perform good works ; 
a doctrine which he held most 6rmly. He 
therefore advanced the new theory, that 
God*8 electing some to everlasting life de- 
pended upon his mere good pleasure, in view 
of reasons known only to himself; that God 
iirom eternity predestinated some to repent- 
ance, faith, good works, and ultimately to 
salvation ; wnile others he left to go on in 
sin, and perish everlastingly ; that the num- 
ber of the elect is fixed unalterably and for 
ever ; that this election of some to salvation 
through grace, while others are left without 
giBco, and perish in their sins, is no injus- 
tice on the part of God ; because all men 
deserve to be left in their sins. He denied, 
Uiat God really wiJIs the salvation of all 
men ; and he justified preaching the Gos- 
pel to all, on the ground that ire know not 
who are elected and who are not. — When 
this theory was advanced by Augustine^ it 
met witli ofiposition ; and it was not, by those 
who embraced it, always stated as guaided- 



ly as it was by its author. Hence, those op- 
posed to it, drew the frightful pictpre of it 
•which has beeti called rredesiinarianism. 
This system, as stated by Dr. Mtinscher, 
(ibid., p. 257), embraced the following posi- 
tions ; namely, that the wicked are ^edes- 
tinated, not only to punishment, but also to 
commit sin ; that baptism does not remove 
all sin ; that the godliness of the righteoos 
docs not profit them ; nor will the wicked 
be damned on account of their sins; that 
in general, God will not judge men accord- 
ing to their deeds ; that it is useless to ad- 
dress exhortations either to saints or sin^ 
ners. Dr. Munscher subjoins: All these 
were consequences drawn from the doctrine 
of unconditional decrees taught by Avgus- 
tine ; but they were consequences whicm he 
expressly rejected. — Tr.j 

(53) See Gilb, MoMgvin, Fabula piae- 
destinatiana confutata *, which he subjoined 
to a Collection of various authors who wrote 
in the ninth century concerning predestina- 
tion and grace, vol. ii., p. 447, dec, Paris, 
1650, 4to. [Mauguin was a French states- 
man, who with much theological and histor- 
ical learning maintained wit£ the Jansenists 
against the Jesuits, that there never were 
any Predesiinarians. — Schl.] Fred. Spaih 
heim, Introduct. ad Historiam f^cles. in his 
0pp., torn, i., p. 993. Ja. Basnage, Adnot 
ad Prosperi Chronicon, and Praefat. ad 
Faustum Regiensem, in Hen. Canisti Lec- 
tion. Antiquar., torn, i., p. 815, 348. The 
author of the Life of Jo. Launoif in his 
Works, torn, iv., pt. ii., p. 343, name^ 
Granet. informs us, that Sirmond encour- 
aged Launoi to undertake a refutation of 
Mauguin; but that Launoi^ having exam- 
ined the subject, fell in with the opmions oi 
Mauguin. [Father Sirmond was a champi- 
on among the Jesuits, who were charged by 
the Jansenists with departing from the opin- 
ions of Augustine ; and he hoped to confute 
this charge, if he could only demonstrate in^ 
controvertibly that there really was a sect 
of Predeatinarians existmg in the times of 
Augustine. Sirmond had publiahed an an- 
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S26. On the other hand, John CassianaSy (a monk who came to Mar- 
ies in France from the East, and established a monastery there), and 
certain others, about the year 430, endeavoured to modify in some measure 
the system of Augustme,{JS4) Many persons failing in with their views. 



eient book, at Puif, 1643, bearing the title : 
Piaedescinatue, sive Praedestinatorum haer- 
eais, et libri S. Auguatino temere adscripti 
refutalio. The work consists of three Books. 
T^e first contains a list of heresies, of which 
that of the Predestinarians is the ninetieth. 
The ftetmi Book bears the superscription : 
Liber secundus, sab nomine Augustini con- 
fictus, nonagesimam haeresin continens, 
quae aaserit, Dei praedestinatione peccata 
committi. The thtrd Book contains a refu- 
tation of the pretended tract of Augustine. 
This work is certainly ancient, ami most 
probably to be sscribed to the younger Armh 
t/iut. But the credibility of its statements 
is much impaired, by the fact that its author 
was a Semipelagian, and wrote more as a 
polemic than as a historian. — Schl."] — This 
petty dispute, whether there was in ancient 
times a sect of Predestinarians, when thor- 
oughly examined, will perhaps turn out to be 
a contest about terms. [To the question, 
whether there existed in the fifth and sixth 
centuries a sect of Predestinarians, some 
of the learned have answered, yet ; and oth- 
ers, no. Those who answer in the latter 
manner, believe the sect of Predestinarians 
was a fiction of the Scmipelagians, who used 
this artifice in order to bring odium on Au- 
gustine and his followers. This opinion 
was embraced by the Jansenists, the Re- 
formed, end among the Lutherans by Dr, 
Sender in his History of religious doctrines, 
prefixed to the 3d vol. of Baumgarten'M Po- 
lemic Theology. Those who answer the 
question affirmatively, are divisible into two 
classes. They admit directly, that there 
were Predestinarians who were condemned 
by the orthodox church ; vet they deny that 
AugtLstine taught, whst they admit to have 
been the errors of this sect. Of this opinion 
were the Jesuits and the early Lutheran di- 
vines. Others, while they admit all this, 
add that the opposert of the sect were 
principally Semipelagians, who aimed to 
Dring contempt on the Augustinian doctrine. 
They hold that only a few individual per- 
sons (as a few monks of Adrumetum and 
Lueidut) fell into these errors ; and there- 
fore they never constituted a distinct sect 
or heretical community. This opinion has 
been defended by Noris and Ch-aveson 
among the Catholics, by the two Basnage* 
among the Reformed, and in the Lutheran 
cborcR by Pfaff, Suddeus, the elder Waleh, 
and by Dr, Bernhold in a disputation at Alt- 



dorf, 1737 ; and it is admitted by the young- 
er Walch, in his Historic der Ketzereyen, 
vol. v., 280, dtc. Among those who regard 
the whole question, respecting the existence 
of a Predestinarian sect, as a contest about 
words, besides Dr. Mosheim, may be reck- 
oned WeiMtnann, in his Memorabil. HisL 
Eccl., tom. i., p. 410, dec. And in fact, 
there is aometning like a contest about 
words, in the dispute whether there was 
really a Predestinarian sect. For very much 
depends on the definition of the word sect 
or heresy. If the term is used to denote a 
society of persons who have a particular 
mode of worship, then a Predestinarian 
sect never had existence. But if the term 
denote a set of religious opinions, embraced 
and defended by individual persons here and 
there, but who never separated from the 
general church, then it may be said there 
waa a sect of Predestinarians. When we 
view the controversy in all its extent, we 
can by no means regard it as a controversy 
about words. See Waleh, Hist, der Ket- 
ler., vol. v.,p. 218-288.— ScW] 

(54) [The views of John Cassiamis aic 
exhibited in his CoUatio xiii. Patrum, 0pp., 
p. 491, dec, and are well abridged by Ur. 
Muenseher (Dogmengesch., vol. iv., p. 246, 
&c.) as follows. As John Cassianus is the 
only writer of those times who has exhibit- 
ed a connected view of the doctrines of the 
so called Maseilians, from his works alone 
can the deviations of these teachers from the 
opinions of Augustine b4 derived. His pri- 
mary object waa, to exhibit the true worth 
and the necessity of divine grace, but with- 
out overthrowing the freedom of the humsn 
will. Man, said he, needs at all times di- 
vine aid ; and he can d6 nothing to secure 
his salvation, without it. But he must not be 
inactive on his part. All men have indeed 
original sin, and are subject to death ; but a 
knowledge of God, and their free will, they 
have not lost. It can neither be maintained 
that the commencement of what is good in 
us always originates from God, nor that it 
always originates from ourselves. Some- 
times it is of God, who first excites good 
thoughts and purposes in us. But some- 
times it is the man, who takes the first step, 
and whom God then meets with hie assist- 
ance. In either case, it is God who, when 
he sees the spark of goodness glimmering in 
the soul, or has himself lighted it up by bit 
own working, cheririies and laatams Uda 
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a sect arose which its adversaries have called that of the SemipeJagians^ 
The sentiments of the Semipelagians are represented differently by those 
that oppose them. The greater part however, represent tliem as holding, 
that men do not need intemal preventing grace; but tiiat every man can, 
by liis natural powers, commence the renovation of his soul; and can 
have and exercise faith in Christy and a purpose of living a holy life : yet 
that no man can persevere in the begun course, unless he is constantly 
supported by divine assistance and grace. The disciples of S. Augustine 
in Gaul, contended warmly with this class of men ; but they could not 
vanquish them. (55) For as their doctrines coincided with the modes of 



spark. God*8 unchangeable will is, that all 
men niay be saved ; and when any one is 
io8t, it is contrary to his designs. At all 
times therefore the grace of God is co-oper- 
ating wiih our will, and strengthens and de- 
fends it ;' yet so, that ke sometimes waits 
for or requires from us some efforts to chooee 
what is good, that he may not seem to con- 
fer his gifts on the indolent and inactive. 
The grace of God however is always un- 
merited, as it Ijestows on the weak and 
worthless efforts of men such valuable fa- 
vours and such unfading glory. The ways 
in which God brings men to possess good- 
ness, are manifold and incomprehensible; 
but he always treats each individual, accord- 
ing to his character and desert. Yet this 
is not to be understood, as if grace was im- 
parted to each one according to his merits. 
On the contrary, the grace oi God far trans- 
cends all human desert, and sometimes 
transcends the unbelief of men, (i. e., brings 
the unbelieving to have faith). — From these 
propositions, (which are arranged differently 
Irom what they are by the author, but are 
expressed in almost his own words), it ap- 
pears, that Cassian rejected unconditional 
election, the inability of man to do good, ir- 
resistible grace, and the Aujustinian idea 
of the saints' perseverance. Dr. Miunacker 
adds, that the principal point in which the 
Massilians departed from the adherents to 
Augustine^ lay in this, that man has, in his 
freedom of will, some power to do good ; by 
exerting which he docs not indeed merit the 
grace of God, yet he makes himself JU to 
receive it ; and that God, in view of these 
human efforts, has determined to bestow his 
grace and eternal bliss. — The evidence by 
which the Massilians supported their opin- 
ions, was various. Their chief argument 
was this, that in the scriptures faith and vir- 
tue are sometimes required of men, and 
sometimes represented as the gift of God ; 
and these different passages cannot be recon- 
ciled, unless it be allowed that faith and vir- 
tue come principally from God, and yet that 
free will has some part in them. This doc- 
trine moreover, they said, coincided with the 



standing belief of the church ; while the op- 
posite doctrine was new, and also objection- 
able, because it annihilated human freedom^ 
introduced an unavoidable necessity in hu- 
man actions, and by holding up the idea that 
a man's own efforts were of no avail, en- 
couraged men to remain inactive. — TV.] 

(53) Jos BasnagCf Histoire de TEglise, 
tome ii., liv. xii., cap. i. Histoire litteraire 
de la France, tome ii., Pref., p. iz, &/c. 
VoM*iu3f Historia Pelagiana, lib. vi., p. 538, 
&c. Irenaeiit Vermennty i. e., Sapio 
Maffeif de Haeresi Semipelagiana, in the 
Opuscula scientifica of Angela Calogera, 
torn, ziix., p. 399, dE.c. [As soon as >!»- 
gustine was informed by Prosper and /fi/- 
aryt of the existence of these opposers of 
his system at Marseilles, he wrote his two 
pieces designed to confute them, de Prae- 
destinalione Sanctorum Liber, and de Do- 
no perseverantiae Liber, both addressed to 
Prosper and Hilary. Soon afterwards, A.D. 
430, Augustine died ; and Prosper and Hil- 
ary carried on the controversy. In 431, 
they visited Rome, and obtained the patron- 
age of Cotlestine the pontiff: but not suc- 
ceeding by means of councils and popes. 
Prosper applied himself to writing against 
the errorists. His strictures on Cassian^s 
13th Collation is a valuable performance. 
The Libri ii. de vocatione Gentium , (i. e., 
on the universality of the call to embrace 
the Gospel salvation), seems not to be his : 
for it does not come up fully to his views, 
as expressed in his reply to Cassian. 
Though it concedes more to the Semipela- 
giana than Avgusline and Prosper did, still 
it was on the same side. The majority in 
France, as well as nearly all the Greeks, 
were in sentiment with the Semipelagiana. 
About the year 472, one Lucidus a presby- 
ter, having avowed pure Augustinianisro, 
Faustus the bishop of Reiz in Gaul, wrote 
him a letter, and afterwards accused him 
before the council of Aries, A.D. 475. The 
council disapproved the sentiments of Lud- 
dus, who retracted ; and they encouraged 
Faustus to write his ii. Books de libero Ai- 
bitro, in opposition to Augustine'' s views. 
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Junking of the majority of people, and particularly of the monks, and were 
approY^ by the most respectable authors, especially among the Greeksi 
and as AugustmeMvaaeif and his friends did not venture utterly to reject 
and condemn them, as pernicious and impious, no efforts could prevent 
them from spreading far and wide. 

§ 27. From this time therefore, began those knotty controversies con- 
ceming the nature and the mode of that divine agency or grace which 
men need in order to salvation, which have unhappily divided Chris. 
tians in every subsequent age, and which are still protracted, to the grief 
of all pious and good men. Many in all ages have followed the system 
of Augustine, who ascribed everything to the grace of God, and nothing 
to human sufficiency ; yet they differed in the manner in which they ex- 
plained this system. But a still greater number have agreed with Cos- 
sian; whose system, though differently explained, has spread from the 
schools of the Gallic monks over all the nations of Europe. The Greeks 



A few months after, a synod at Lyons also de- 
cided in favour of Semipelagian sentiments. 
But early in the following century, Ccuari- 
tu of Aries, came out a zealous Augustinian ; 
and with the aid of some Scythian monks and 
some others, he caused that doctrine to spread 
and to gain the ascendency. The synods of 
Orange and Valence, A.D. 529, declared in 
favour of it. The opposers of Au^stinian- 
ism were in that age denominated Pelagi- 
ant ; from their leaning towards the senti- 
ments of Pelagius ; also MattUiana^ from 
the residence of their principal writers at 
{MaatUia) Marseilles. It was the school- 
men of aAer ages who denominated them 
Semipelagians. — According to Dr. Waleh, 
they admitted original sin ; but probably 
coidined its effects to our liability to tempo- 
ral death. They supposed all the posterity 
otAdam have ability to discern what is right, 
and freedom of will to choose it : yet that 
none can be saved, but by grace, through 
Christf or by means of his blood and a Chris- 
tian baptism ; that Christ died for ail men ; 
that God wills the salvation of all ; and there- 
fore proffers his grace to all ; so that all men 
may be saved, if they will. The way of 
salvation, they supposed, is, to believe, to 
practise virtue, and to persevere in it to the 
end. Faith is, believing that God has de- 
termined to save all that obey the Gospel. 
This faith originates altogether from our free 
will. From the same source, and from the 
use of our natural powers, originate the be- 
ginnings of a right temper,, the desiring, 
seeking, and knocking. Yet neither this 
faith, nor these beginnings of a right temper, 
are good works ; that is, they have no prop- 
er efficacy to merit the assistance of God, 
or that grace which is necessary to the per- 
formance of good works ; and yet they mav 
induce God to impart his grace. Thus it is 
God who ffives the grace, by which &ith is 
Vol. L— B bb 



strengthened and good works performed; 
yet its due influence must be allowed to free 
will, and not everything be ascribed to grace. 
The connexion and co-operation of both are 
very necessary ; for grace only hdps or as- 
sists. True faith may be lost ; its retention 
depends solely on man's free will ; and it is 
not true, that divine grace imparts to man a 
special gift of perseverance in goodness. 
God has a twofold decree, respecting man*s 
salvation ; firsts his general desire that all 
may be saved ; and secondly ^ his design ac- 
tually to save those who sHall persevere in 
holiness to the end. Augustine's doctrine 
of predestination is very objectionable ; it 
wholly subverts man's freedom, makes God 
the author of sin, and renders it vain to ex- 
hort sinners to repent or saints to persevere 
in religion. Election to salvation is condi- 
tional, depending on the foreseen conduct 
of men in regara to obedience to the divine 
commands. To the puzzling question of 
their opposers, what becomes of so many 
baptized children who die before they are 
competent to exert their free will, and of so 
many adults who never were favoured with 
a knowledge of the Gospel ; they replied, 
firstt that baptized children dying in iniancy, 
are saved on the ground that God foresaw 
they would persevere in religion if their lives 
had been prolonged ; and secondly, that so 
many children as die without baptism, are 
deprived of that ordinance, and so many 
adults as are deprived of a knowledge of 
the Gospel, (both being doomed to damna^ 
tion), suffer these privations, because God 
foresaw that the former would not live vir- 
tuously, and that the latter would not em- 
brace the Gospel, if they had an opportunity. 
See Dr. Wpdch^s ample account of this re- 
ligious party, in his Historie der Ketzereyen, 
vol. v., p. 3-818.— 3V.] 
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and the other Orientals held the same views, hefore Cassian ; nor have they 
departed from them to this day. The opinions of Pelagius appeared to 
most persons too hold and loose, and therefore were never openly avow, 
ed by large numbers. Yet in every age some may be found, who ascribed 
to man, as it is said PeJagius did, full power by his own strength to keep 
the whole law of God. 
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THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPSaOUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

4 1. Ptogress of ChrisUani^ in the East, — ^ 2. and in the West.— ^ 3. Jews converted 
in sevezal Places. — ^ 4. The Miracles of this Centuiy. 

§ 1, It is evident from the historical records of the Greek empire, that 
several barbarous tribes, particularly some residing near the Black ^Sca, 
were converted to Christianity by the efforts of the Greek emperors and 
the bishops of Constantinople. Among these were the Abasgi, a barba- 
rous nation inhabiting the shores of the Euxine and as far as Mount Cau. 
casus, who embraced Christianity under the emperor Ju8tinian.(l) The 
HervMf who dwelt along the other side of the Ister [or Danube], became 
Christians under the same reign :(2) also the Alani^ the Laziy and the 
Zard, and some other tribes, whose residence is not definitely known at the 
present day.(d) But there is abundant evidence, that nothing was re- 
quired of these nations except externally to profess Christy cease from of- 
fering victims to their gods, and learn certain forms to be repeated : the 
imbuing their minds with true religion and piety, was not even thought of. 
It is certain, that after their conversion they retained their rude and sav- 
age manners, and were famous for rapines, murders, and every species of 
iniquity. In most provinces of the Greek empire, and even in the city of 
Constantinople, many idolaters were still lurking in concealment. A 
great multitude of these were baptized, during the reign of Justin^ by John 
bishop of Asia.(4) 

§ 2. In the West, Bemigiui bishop of Rheims, who has been called 
the Aposde of ike Gavlsy laboured with great zeal to convert idolaters to 
Christ ; and not without success, especially afler Chms the king of the 
Franks had embraced Christianity. (5) In Britain, Eihelbert king of Kent, 

(1) ProeopiuSy de Bello Gothico, lib. !▼., ubi sup. Tfeandeft Kircbengesch., vol. it, 

c. 8. Le Quien, Chens Christianus, torn, i., part i., p. 247. — TV.] 

p. 1351, dLc. [Their adoration (like that of (2 J Proeopms, de Bello Goth., I. ii., c. 14. 

the ancient Germans) had been previously (3) [See EvagrnUy Hist. Eccles., 1. iy., 

given to forests and lofty trees. The em- c. 80; 22, 23. All these conveisions took 

peror JuMtinian sent priests among them, place near the commencement of the leiga 

and erected a church for them dedicated to ofJusHman^ about A.D. 530. — TV.] 

the Virgin Mary ; snd he rendered the peo- (4) Jew. Sim, Assemaim Biblioth. Client, 

pie more inclined to become Christians, by Vatican., torn, ii., p. 85. 

prohibiting their king from carrying on a (5) Histoire litteraiie de la France, toms 



thamefvl traffic in eunocha. See /VoeoptiM, iii., p. 155, dtc 
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the most distinguished of the seven Anglo-Saxon kings among whom the 
island was then divided, married near the close of this century a Christian 
wife named Bertha^ the daughter of Chereberi king of Paris ; and sbe» 
partly by her own influence, and partly by that of the ministers of religion 
whom she brought with her, impressed her husband favourably towards 
Christianity. Tjie king being thus prepared for it, Gregory the Great, at 
the suggestion undoubtedly of the queen, sent forty Benedictine monks, 
with ouQ Augustme at the head of them, into Britain, in the year 596, to 
complete the work which the queen had beffun. This Augustiney with 
the queen's assistance, converted the king and the greatest part of the in- 
habitants of Kent to Christian worship, and laid the foundation of the mod- 
em British church.(6) Among the Piets and Scots, Columhas an Irish 



(6) Bedoj Histor. Eccles. gentis Anglor., 
lib. i., c. 23, p. 56, &c., ed. Chiflet. Rapin 
TkoyraSf Hist. d^Angleterre, torn, i., p. 222, 
6k, Acta SanctOT., torn, iii., Februar., p. 
470, where is an account of Etkelbertt king 
of Kent. [The marriage of Bertha^ is said 
to have been consummated A.D. 579. It 
had been stipulated, that she should enjoy 
her own rehgion and worship. She therefore 
had her private chaplain, and a small church. 
Gregory the Great, before he was made pope, 
was so captivated with the beauty of some 
English youth offered for sale at Rome as 
slaves, that he wished to go himself as a 
missionary to England ; but the Roman peo- 
ple restrained him. He was created pontiff 
in 590 ; and in 596 he persuaded Avgitstinej 
abbot of St. Andrew's at Rome, to undertake 
the conversion of the English nation. Avr- 
gtuthu, with a small retinue of monks, set 
forward ; but he scarcely reached France, 
before the courage of the whole party failed, 
and AugtuHne returned to obtain leave to 
abandon the enterprise. Gregory however 
would not ffive it up ; he exhorted Augustine 
to proceeo, assigned him more assistants, 
gave him letters of introduction to bishops 
and princes on the way, and dismissed him. 
Augustine now proceeded through France, 
crossed the channel, and landed with his 40 
monks on the isle of Thanet in Kent There 
king Ethelbert met him, learned his object, 

Eive him access to the country, promised 
m protection and sustenance, but refused 
to embrace the new religion till after further 
examination. Augustine and retinue then 
marched to Canterbury the capitol, with a 
waving banner and a silver crucifix, chant- 
ing : Lordy we beseech thee^ in thy great 
tnereyt to remove tfm fury and thy wrath 
from this city, and from thine house^ for we 
have sinned : hallelujah. For a considera- 
ble time, Augustine and his monks worship- 
ped in the queen's chapel ; and fasted, and 
payed, and chanted hymns almost constant- 
\y. The next year, A.D. 597, the king had 
mi mind made up, wa« baptised, and allowed, 



but did not compel, any of his subjects to 
follow his example. In a short time howev- 
er, all Kent was nominally Christian. Hav- 
ing been so successful, Augustine this year 
went to Gaul^ and was ordained archbishop 
of Canterbury and primate of all England ; 
and returned with a fresh accession of monks. 
In the year 596, he sent two monks, Lauren- 
Hus and Peier^ to Rome to inform Gregory 
of the prosperous state of the mission. GresT" 
ory exulted in its success, and sent back the 
messengers, with additional labourers, the 
pall for the new archbishop, numerous pres- 
ents for the cathedral, including holy relics, 
letters to the king and queen, £c. He con- 
firmed Augustine^s jurisdiction over all Eng- 
land, exhorted him to proceed with his woriL, 
advised him not to demolish the pagan tem- 
ples, but to convert them into churches, pu- 
rifyinff them with holy water ; for the panns 
would loviB to worship in the places long neld 
sacred; yet the idols must be destroyed. 
He also advised, that the people be allowed 
on festal days to assemble around the church- 
es, erect booths, and there feast themselves, 
much as during their pagan state, yet without 
sacrificing to uieir idols. Gregory likewise 
answered several questions of Augustine, 
advising him and his associates to continue 
to live m monasteries, to use such a liturgy 
as should seem best suited to the coantxy ; 
and instructing him how thieves should be 
treated, how many bishops must concur in 
the ordination of a bishop, how he must de- 
mean himself among the Gallic bishops, and 
what V as to be thought of some ceremonisl 
imparities. In 602, Augustine built his ca- 
thedral at Canterbury ; and he erected a mon- 
astery in which to train men for the ministry. 
In the year 604, he attempted to bring under 
his jurisdiction and to a conformity with his 
churches, all the clergy and churches of the 
ancient Britons whom the Saxons had con- 
quered and driven chiefly into Wales. A 
council was held for the purpose. But as 
Augustine was auite bigoted and somewhat 
overbearing, notning was effected. In the 
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monk, began the work of administering Christian baptism.(7) In Ger- 
many, the Bohemians^ the ThuringianSf and Bavarians are said to have 
received Christianity ; (8) which to many, however, appears extremely 
doubtful. Of these sacred enterprises among the heathen, no one will 
form a high opinion, after learning from the writers of this and the fol- 
lowing ages that these nations still retained a great part of their former 
paganism, and that they so worshipped Christ as to reject his instructions, 
by their lives, their deeds, and their allowed practices. (9) 

§ 8. That a great many Jews in various places, made a profession of 
Christianity, is certain. In the East, Justxman persuaded those resident 
at Borium a city of Libjra, to acknowledge ChrisU(\Qi) In the West, 
many Jews yielded to the zeal and efforts of the kings of Gaul and Spain, 
and to those of Gr^ory the Great and Avitus [bishop of Clermont]. But 
it should be added, that far more were induced to make profession of 
Christianity, by the rewards offered by the princes and by the fear of 
punishment, than by the force of arguments. In Gaul during the reign 
of ChiMeriCy the Jews were compelled to receive baptism : and the same 
thing was done in Spain.(ll) But Gregory the Great wished this prac- 
tice to be discontinued. (12) 



mean time, the conrenion of other Saxons 
beyond the kingdom of Kent, proceeded suc- 
cessfully ; and several bishops were ordainedi 
particularly a bishop for London, and another 
for Rochester. St. Paurs church in London 
was now founded ; snd the next year the 
West monastery {WettmxMter) adjoining 
London. In the year 607, AugUMtine died, 
and was succeeded in the see of Canterbury 
by LaurenHut. See Bedo, Hist. Eccl. Brit., 
lib. i., c. 23, &c., and lib. ii., c. 2, 3. ilf<&- 
hUcn^ Annal. Benedict., torn, i., ann. SOB- 
GOT. The legendsry history of Auffustine, 
both in a larger and a smaller form, by Oo»- 
celin a monk of the 11th century, may be 
found in MabiUon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Ben- 
edict, torn, i., p. 485-643.— Tr.] 

(7) Beda, Histor. Bccles., lib. iii., c. 4, 
p. 134. — [Some rays of light had penetrated 
the southernmost counties of Scotland at an 
earlier period. Ninia or iVtntan, was bish- 
op of Whit-hern on the borders of Scotland, 
in the year 400 ; and his successors some- 
times extended their labours as far north as 
Glasgow. Indeed Kentigem w said to have 
Actuidly removed hia chair from Whit-hem 
to Glasgow, before the arrival of CohtnUnag, 
and to have invited this Irish missionsry to 
visit him there. It was in the year 563 
that Columbiu, with twelve other monks, 
removed from the north of Ireland to lona^ 
Hit., /, or I-c{Um-kiU, an islet on the outer 
■bore of MuU^ one of the larger of the Heb- 
rides or Western isles. The Scottish king 
of Argyle, Brude or Bridey favoured his en- 
terprise ; and Aidan, a successor of Brudef 
paid him the highest reverence. Coiwmboi 
bad the scde jurisdictioD of hit little iaiaiid, 



which became covered with cloisters and 
churches, and was the residence of a nu- 
merous and learned body of monks. For 
several centuries lona was the centre of the 
Scottish church, and the place where most 
of her clergy were educated. There also 
the Scottish kings, for many generations, 
were interred, vdumhas died m the year 
507. His memorable acts were recorded by 
CummeneM Albutj (abbot of lona from 657 
to 669), and may be seen in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Benedict., tom. i., p. 342, 
&c., and his life at large, in iii. Books, was 
written by AdamnanuSt ^^ presided at 
lona from 670 to 704. See Usher, Britan- 
icar. Ecclesiar. Antiq., cap. xv., p. 687- 
700.— TV.] 

(8) Henry Canitiugf Lectiones Antiquae, 
tom. iii., pt. ii., p. 208. AvenlinuSf Annal. 
Boiorum ; and othefs. 

(9) As to the Franks, the Benedictine 
monks express themselves ingenuously; 
Histoire litteraire de la France, tome iii., 
Introd., p. 8, 11, 13. As to the Anglo- 
Saxons, see what Gregory the Great hmi- 
self allowed of, Epistolar. lib. xi., ep. 76, 
0pp., tom. ii., p. 1176, ed. Benedictine. 
Among other things, he permitted the peo- 
ple on festival days, to offer to the saints 
such victims as t^ey had before offered to 
their g^ods. Dan. Wilkms, Concilia Mag- 
nae Britan., tom. i., ]» 18, dec. 

(10) Procopiuif de Aedificiis Justiniani, 
lib. vi., cap. 2. 

(11) Gregory of Tours, Historia Fran- 
comm, lib. vi., c. 17. Jo. Launoi, de ve- 
teri more baptizandi Judaeos et infideles, 
cap. i., in his 0pp., torn, ii., pt. ii., p. 700 
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§ 4. If credit were to be given to the writers of this age, these eon- 
versions of barbarous nations to Christianity must be ascribed principally 
to the prodigies and miracles that were wrought. But an inspection of the 
converted nations themselves, will forbid our believing so ; for had these 
nations seen so many wonderful deeds with their own eyes, they would 
have had a stronger feith in Christianity, and would have more religiously 
obeyed its precepts. With the major part, the example and influence of 
their kings presented the chief argument for changing their religion* 
Nor were more solid reasons much needed; for the first preachers of 
Christianity among them, required of them nothing very difficult or cross- 
ing to their inclinations ; they were only to worship the images of Christ 
and of holy men, instead of those of their gods, and for the most part 
with the same ceremonies ; and to commit to memory certain Christian 
formulas. Some preachers moreover, as might easily be proved, deemed 
it law^l and right to delude the senses of the ignorant people, and to 
palm on them natural events for Divine interpositions. 



CHAPTER II. 



ADVERSE EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 



4 1. Pagans still remaining among the Christians. — ^ 2. Writers opposed to Christianity. 
•— ^ 3. Persecutions and Vexations. 

§ 1. Although the imperial laws ordained, that no pubKc office should 
be held by any one who would not abjure paganism, yet there were many 
learned and respectable men, who in the midst of the Christians followed 
the old religion. The illustrious compiler of the civil law, Trihomanus,{l) 



704. [All these Jewish conversions were a 
victory, which did the Christians little hon- 
our. AvituMt for instance, the bishop of 
Clermont, baptized 500 Jews. But the cir- 
cumstances were these ; a Jew, having vol- 
untarily received baptism, was proceeding 
home in the customary white robe, when, 
meeting with other Jews, one of them poured 
some fetid oil on his white robe. The peo- 
ple soon kindled into a rage, and pulled 
down the synagogue ; and tnc bishop sent 
word to the Jews, that they must all submit 
to be baptized, or must quit the place. In 
this dilernmaf 600 preferred receiving bap- 
tism ; and the rest removed to Marseilles. 
See Gregory of Tours, Hist. Francor., 1. v., 
c. U.—Schl.\ 

(12) See his Epistles, lib. i., ep. 47, in 
his 0pp., torn, ii., p. 541, ed. Benedict., [or 
the extract from it in Baroniua, Annal. ad 
ann. 591, torn, viii., p. 26, 27, ed. Antw., 
1600. Gregory commends the intentions 
of the Gallic bishops, boi thinks, that as 



such converts seldom persevered, and there- 
fore exposed themselves to a heavier pun- 
ishment in the other world than if they hsd 
never been baptized, charity to them reqiii- 
red that they should not be compelled to re- 
ceive baptism. — TV.] 

(1) [Trihomcatiit was a native of Side in 
Pamphylia, flourished about A.D. 530, and 
died about A.D. 546. Richly furnished 
with Greek and Roman literature, he applied 
himself especially to the study of law. He 
was advanced to various civil offices, and 
was in favour with Justmum^ on account of 
his eminent talents and his obsequiousness. 
The Codex Justinianus was the joint work 
of TriJSomanus and others ; but the compi- 
lation of the Pandects and huHhUes was 
committed to him as chief, with others to 
assist him . Trihomanus was avaricious and 
irreligious. He has been accused of atheism 
and paganism. The truth probably was, that 
he had no fixed religious principles. See J. 
H. Hermann^ Historia Juris Romani et Jo** 
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la thought by some, to have been averse from the Christian religion. Of 
Procapius,{2) the celebrated and intelligent historian, the same suspicion 
is entertained by not a few. And it is still more certain that Agathiaa(S) 
of Smyrna, an advocate at the bar, and also a historian, was an idolater. 
Indeed, as is commonly the case every where, the rigour of the laws fell 
only on those who had neither birth, nor wealth, nor the favour of the 
great to protect them* 

^ 2. It is still more strange, that the Platonists who were universally 
known to be hostile to Christianity, should have been allowed publicly to 
instil their principles which were totally inconsistent with our religion, 
into the minds of the youth both in Greece and in Egypt. This class of 
men affected indeed a high degree of modesty, and for the most part, so 
qualified their language as to make the pagan idolatry appear not very re- 
mote from Christianity. This is evident from the examples of Chalcidiu8(4t) 
and Alexander of Lycopolis.(5) Yet there were some among them who 
did not hesitate openly to attack the Christian religion. DamasciuSf in 
his life of his master Isidore^ and elsewhere, casts many reproaches on 
the Chri8tians.(6) Simplicius, in his Expositions of Aristotle, not obscurely 
Uniani, lib. ii^c. i., ^ 27, &c., and Gibbon^ Systeoia Inteliectuale Univeret, torn, i., p. 



Decline and Fall, ch. xliy., toI. iv., p. 260, 
Ac., ed. N. York. 1826.— Tr.] 

(2) [Proeopituof CsBsarea, (different from 
Procopius of Gaza), was a rhetorician, sena^ 
tor, and historian. He was secretaiy to the 
famous general Belisttritu, from 533 to 542, 
during his campaigns in Asia, Africa, and 
Italy ; and afterwaras, being made a Roman 
senator, resided at Constantinople, and de- 
Toted himself to writing the civil history of 
his own times ; viz., de Bello Persico, 1. ii., 
de Bello Vandalico, I. ii., andde Bello Goth* 
ico, I. iv. His nairation is elaborate and 
exact, and the style not unacceptable. Ho 
also wrote de Edificiis Justiniani, 1. vi., in 
which he displays the munificence and great- 
ness of that emperor: likewise Anecdota, 
sive Hisioria arcana, in which he describes 
the vices and crimes of Justinian and his 
Empress Theodora. Procopiut was alive in 
the year 562. Some accuse him of leaning 
towards paganism. He was probably a man 
of no religion ; but externally, a conformist 
to Christianity. His works were published, 
Gr. and Ut, by C. Maltrel Paris, 1662, 2 
vols. foi. See Coee, Historia Litteraria, 
torn, i., p. 610— TV.] 

(3) [Agathiaa^ an advocate at Smyrna, 
continued the history of Procomia, from the 
year 553 to A.D. 559, in five Books, written 
in an easy but florid^ style. He also wrote 
80 epis^rams. His works were published, 
Gr. snd T^at., Paris, 1660. fol. His history 
and that of Procnpius are both in the Corpus 
Historiae Byzantirme Scriptorum, tom. ii., 
iii. See LardncTy Works, vol. ix , p. 85. — 

(4) Concerning the religion of ChaiadiuM^ 
I have spoken in my notes on R, Cudworik** 



732. [CluUcidiut flourished about A.] 
330, and wrote his Lat. translation of P^ato*« 
Timaeus, with a Commentary, at the sug« 
ffestion (as is reported) of Hosius of Cordu- 
oa. Some make him to have been archdea- 
con of Carthage. See above, cent, iv., pt. 
i., ^ 18, with note (51), p. 225 ; and Cave, 
Hist. Lit. tom. i., p. 199.— TV.] 

(5) The treatise of this philosopher, contra 
Maniehaeotf in Greek, was published by 
Fran, Combefit, Auctarium Novias. Bibli- 
oth. Patrum, tom. ii. Concerning his reli- 
gion, Js. de Beaueohre has given a critical 
dissertation, Histoire de Manicb^e et Mani- 
cheisme, pt. ii., Discours prelim., ^ 13, p. 
236, dec. [Alexander of Lycopolis in The- 
bais, E^t, flourished probably about A.D. 
350. FabriciuM supposes, (Biblioth. Gr., 
tom. v., p. 2%^), that he was first a pagan 
and a Manichee, and afterwards a Catholic 
Christian. Cave is of the same opinion 
(Hist. Lit., tom. ii., de Scriptor. incertae 
aetatis). Beausobre (ubi supra) chinks he 
was a mere pagan. Lardner (Works, vol. 
iii., p. 384, vol. viii., p. 349, dtc.) thinks he 
was a gentile, but well acquainted with the 
Manicbees and other Christians ; and that he 
had some knowledge of the O. and N. Tes- 
taments, to which he occasionally refers. 
He speaks with respect of Chriat, and the 
Christian philosophy ; and appears to have 
been a learned and candid man. — Tr.] 

(6) Photiue, Bibliotheca, cod ccxlii., p. 
1027. iDamaseins was a native of Damas- 
cus, but studied and taught philosophy both 
at Athens and Alexandria. Prom the latter 
he fled to Persia, durini; the persf-.cution of 
the pagan philosophers bv the emperor Ju*» 
tinian, about the year 630. His subsequent 
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carps at the Christian faith. (7) The Epicheiremata xviii. contra Christi« 
anos, written by Proc/i«,(8) were in everybody's hands ; and therefore 
received a confutation from John Phihp(mu8.(9) So much license would 
not have been allowed to these men, had there not been among the magis- 
trates many who were Christians in name and outward appearance ra^er 
than in reality. 

^ 3. The Christians in several places had occasion, even lix this centu* 
ry, to complain of the barbarity and cruelty of their enemies. During the 
greater part of it, the Anglo-Saxons who had seized upon Britain, brought 
every kind of calamity and sufiering upon the former inhabitants of that 
country, who were Christians.(lO) The Huns having made an irruption 
into Thrace, Greece, and other provinces, during the reign of Justinian^ 
treated the Christians with cruelty ;(11) yet they appear to have been in- 
fluenced, not so much by a hatred of Christianity, as by hostility to the 
Greek empire. A great change in the state of Italy, took place about the 
middle of this century, under Justinian I. For this emperor, by Norses 
his general, overturned the kingdom of the Ostrogoths in that country, 
afler it had* stood ninety years, and annexed Italy to his empire. But un- 
der the emperor Justin^ the Lombards, a very warlike German tribe under 
their king Alhoiny accompanied by some other German nations, broke into 
Italy from Fannonia in the year 568 ; and having possessed themselves 
of the whole country, except Rome and Ravenna, founded a new kingdom at 
Pavia. Under these new lords, who were not only barbarians but averse 
from Christianity, the Italian Christians for a time endured immense evils 
and calamities. But the first rage of the conquerors gradually subsided, 
and the Lombards became more civilized. Autharis, their third king, 
made a profession of Christianity in the year 587 ; but he embraced the 



history is unknown. He wrote the lives of 
Isidorus and others, Commentaries on Pla- 
to, and four books on extraordinary events ; 
all of which are lost. Pholius calls him 
i«f ijLKpov dvcffeSrfg^ superlatively irrcligiouSy 
(Codex clxxxi.)i and gives an epitome of 
his life of Isidare, Cod. ccxiii. — Tr.] 

(7) [Simplidut, a native of ^ilicia, a dis- 
ciple of Damascmty and an eclectic philoso- 
pher, was one of those who fled into Persia, 
about the year 530. He returned a few 
years after, and wrote Commentaries on 
some of the philosophical and physical works 
of Aristofle ; also a Commentary on the 
Encheiridion of Epictetus ; both edited, Gr. 
and Lat., by H. Wo//, Leyden, 1640, 4to.— 
Tr.] 

(8) \Proclus was bom at (Constantinople 
A.D. 41U, studied at Alexandria and at 
Athens, and became head of the philosophi- 
cal school in the latter place, in the year 450. 
He died A.D. 485. He was a man of much 
philosophical reading, a great enthusiast, a 
bold and whimsical speculator, and a most 
voluminous writer. His eighteen Arguments 
against the Cliristians, are so many proofs 
that the world was eternal. This work, with 
the confutation of John Philopomu, was 



published in Greek. Venice, 1535, fol., and 
in Latin, Lyons, 1567, fol. — TV.] 

(9) See J. i4. Fahiciiu, Biblioth. Gr., 
vol. iii., p. 522, &c., [and Brucker, Historia 
crit. philos., tom. ii., p. 491, with Hamber' 
ger^t zuverlassigen Nachrichten, tom. iii., p. 
391.— ScW.] 

(10) Jo. Uiker, Index Chronolog. Antiq 
Eccles. Britan., ad ann. 508, p. 1123, [and 
still more to the purpose, ad ann. 511, p. 
1125, and ad ann. 597, p. 1151, dec. At 
the beginning of this century, the 8axons 
held only Kent and Sussex, embracing about 
three counties in the southeast part of Ens- 
land ; all the rest of the country was inhab- 
ited by Christian Britons. But during this 
century, the Saxons gradually extended their 
conquests ; and before the century closed, 
the Britons were shut up among the mount- 
ains of Wales and Cornwall, except a few 
in Cumberland on the borders of Scotland, 
or were driven to take refuge beyond seas. 
Over all the rest of England paganism reign- 
ed : the churches were demolished or con- 
verted into idolatrous temples, and the public 
worship of the true God had ceased. — TV. J 

(11) ProcopiuSf de Belle Pereioo, lib. ii.. 
c. 4. 
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Arian creed. His successor however, Agilulph, was induced by his queen 
7%eodeUndaj to abandon the Arian sect, and join the Catholics of tlie Ni- 
cene creed, f 12) But Chosroes the king of Persia, exceeded all others in 
barbarity ; lor he publicly declared that he would make war, not upon 
Justhdanj but upon the God of the Christians ; and he cut off an immense 
number of Christians by various modes of execution.(ld) 



PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

BISTORT OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

^ 1. The State of Learning in the West.— ^ 2. The Sciences badly taught.—^ 3. The 
Study of Philosophy. — ^ 4. State of Learning among the Greeks,— >^ 5. and in the 
East. 

§ 1. Every one knows, that the irruption of tlie fierce and barbarous 
nations into most of the provinces of the West, was extremely prejudicial 
to literature and to every species of learning. All the liberal arts and 
sciences would have become extinct, had they not found some feeble pro- 
tection among the bishops and monks. To most of those churches which 
are called cathedrals, schools were annexed, in which either the bishop 
himself or some one appointed by bim, instructed the youth in the sever, 
liberal arts as a preparation for the study of the sacred books.(l) The 
monks and nuns were nearly all required by the founders of their houses, to 
devote some portion of every day to the reading of the works of the ancient 
fathers of the church, who were supposed to have exhausted the fountains 
of sacred knowledge.(2) It was therefore necessary that Ubraries should 
be formed in the monasteries, and that books should be multiplied by being 
transcribed. This labour of transcribing books was generally assigned to 
the more feeble-bodied monks, who were unable to encounter severe labour. 
To these establishments we owe the preservation of all the ancient authors 
that have come down to us, both sacred and profane. Moreover, in most 
of the monasteries schools were opened, in which the abbot or some one 

(12) Paulus DmnonuM^ de gestis Longo- Hist. Eccles., diss, iii., ^ 21, p. 205, dec. 

bardorum, I. ii., c. 2, and c. 27, p. 219, 231, — Tr.^ Histoire titteraire de la France, 

ed. Lindenbrog. Muralari, Antiq. Italiae, tomeiii., Introd., ^xxxii., p. 12, &c. Herm. 

torn, i., p. 14, torn, ii., p. 297, die, and Conringiu^, Antiquit. Academicae, p. 66- 

Annates Italici. Gtannon^, Histoire de Na- 167, ed. Heumann. [Gregory o( Toim^ 

Dies, [lib. iv., cap. 8], torn, i., p. 302, d&c. lib. vi., c. 36.-^5cA/.] 

< 13) ProeojnuSf de Bello Persieo, 1. ii., (2) Benedict of Anian, Concordia Regn- 

c. 26. larum, lib. ii., p. 65, 64, 75. 77, 80, 100, 

(1) Claude FUury, Discoun sur THis- lib. iii., p. 16-41, dec, ed. Hug, Menard, 

toire ecclesiastioae depois Tan. 600, dec., Jo, MabdUm, Praef. ad SaecuL i., Actoc. 

^ XT< , du*., in bis Histoire Eccles., tome Saaetor. Old. Benedict., p. zliv.» ^c. 
ziii., p. 66, [and among his Dissert, viil, in 

Vol. I. — C c c 
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of the monks instructed the children and youth that were devoted to 9 
monastic life. (3) 

§ 2. But, not to mention that many of the bishops and others who had 
control over the monks, were inattentive to their duty, and that others had 
prejudices against learning and .science, which (hey apprehended to be haz- 
ardous to piety, — a fault commonly attributed to Gregory the Great, bishop 
of Rome, who, it is said, wished to have many of the ancient authors com- 
mitted to the flames ;(4) — not to mention also, that some of the bishops of 
set purpose, cultivated ignorance and barbarism, which they confounded 
with Christian simplicity ;(5) to pass over these considerations, it remains 
to be stated, that the branches of learning taught in these schools were 
confined within very narrow limits ;(6) and that the teachers were igno- 
rcmt and incompetent. Greek literature was almost every where neglected ; 
and those who professed to cultivate Latin, consumed their time on gram- 
matical subtiltics and niceties} ; as is manifest from the examples of Isido- 
rus and Cassiodorus. Eloquence had degenerated into rhetorical blustering, 
with motley and frigid figures, and barbarous phraseology ; as is shown by 
those who composed with most elegance, such as BoHJuus, CassiodortiSf 
Ennodius, and others. The other liberal arts, as they called them, con- 
tained nothing elevated and liberal ; but consisted of only a few precepts, 
and those very dry. 

§ 3. Philosophy was wholly excluded from the schools which were under 
the direction of the clergy, for nearly all supposed that religious persons 
could do very well without it, or rather ought never to meddle with it. 



(3) Benedict, Concordia Refnilar., lib. ii., 
p. 232. Joh. Malnllon, Acta Sanctor. Ofd. 
Benedict., torn, i., p. 314, &c. [And yet 
k is certain, that those monkish schools kept 
aloof from the sources of real leamiTtg, I 
mean the ancient classic authors ; and that 
the best inter])reter8 of scripture among the 
fathers, such as Origtn and Theodonu of 
Mopsuestia, were \eft to moulder in the 
dust. On the contrary, the young monks 
were occupied with reading and transcribing 
the roost silly fables and legends, by which 
their understandings and their imaginations 
were injured past recovery. In the Rule of 
Jndorey it is expressly stated : Libros gen- 
tilium et baereticorum legere nefas. — Sckl.'] 

(4) Gabr. Liron, Singularitis historiques 
et litter., tome i., p. 166, Ac. [That Greg- 
ory was opposed to all secular learning, ap- 
pears incontrovertibly, from his conduct to- 
wards Detiderius bishop of Vicnne. This 
bishop was a man of great merit, virtues, 
and learning. But be instructed some of 
his friends in grammar and the fine arts, and 
read with them the pagan poets. Gregory 
looked upon all this as horrible wickedness ; 
and therefore hesitated about sending him 
the pall, and reproved him very sharply in 
an epistle which is f till extant. {Gregory, 
EpiRt.. lib. ix.. ep. 48.) ** Because (Havs 
the honest pope, who c«reeme<l it no wrong 
to praise extravagantly the greateK villains 



and the cruellest murderers), the praises of 
Christ and those of Jvpiter cannot have 
place in the same mouth. And considcft 
now enormous a crime it is for a bishop to 
• sing ! which would be unbecoming even in 
a religious layman. The more hoirible this 
is in a priest, the more earnestly and faith- 
fully should it be inquired into.-^If it should 
hereafter appear clearly, that the reports 
which have reached me are false, and that 
you do not study vanities and secular litera- 
ture (nee vos nugis et secularibus iiteris 
studere), I shall praise God, who has not 
permitted your heart to be defiled with the 
olasphemous praises of abominable deities.*' 
— But whether it be true, as John of Salis- 
bury states, (de Nugis Curialium, lib. ii., c. 
26, and lib. viii., c. 19), that he caused the 
Palatine or Capitoline library to be burned ; 
or as ArUoninus of Florence tells us, (see 
Vosaius de Historicis Latinis, p. 98). that 
he committed to the flames Livy^t History ; 
must be considered uncertain, ss the wit- 
nesses are so modem. Yet it would not lie 
improbable, in a man of such flaming zeai 
against the pagan writers. — Sehl,} 

(5> Jo. Mainlfon^ Praef. ad Saecu?. i. [Ac- 
tor. Sanctor. ordinis] Benedict!, p. xKi. 

(6) See MarcuM AureliuM Cattiodonts, 
di' septem Disciplinis Liber; among hit 
Works, 
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rbe most eminent, and indeed almost the only Latin plulosopher of this 
ag^, was the cdebrated Bokthius, privy counsellor to Theodoric king of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy. He embraced the Flakmic system ;(7) but like most 
of the younger Platonists, approved also the precepts of Aristotle, and il. 
lustrated them by his writings. He is therefore not improperly regarded 
as the man, whose labours brought the Aristotelian philosophy into higher 
repu.ie among the Latins than it had before been. 

§ 4. Among the Greeks, the liberal arts were cultivated in several 
places with more zeal, and some of the emperors encouraged all branches 
of learning with honours and liberal rewards ;(8) yet the number of the 
men of genius appears much smaller than in the preceding century. When 
this century commenced, the younger PlaUmism was flourishing in full 
splendour. The schools of Alexandria and Athens were under masters of 
high reputation, Damasdus, Isidorey(9) Simplidus^Eulamius, Hermias, Pris* 
ciany and others. But when the emperor Justinian forbid by an express 
law the teaching of philosophy at AthensilO) (which is undoubtedly to 
be understood of this species of philosophyji and also manifested peculiar 
displeasure against those who would not renounce idolatry, all these phi. 
losophers removed and took residence among the Persians, the enemies of 
Uie Romans.(ll) They indeed returned afterwards, on the restoration of 
peace batween the Persians and the Romans in the year 533 ;(12) but they 
were never able to recover their former credit, and they gradually ceased 
to keep up their schools. Such was the termination of this sect, which 
had been a most troublesome one to the church for many centuries. On 
the contrary, the Aristotelian philosophy gradually emerged from its ob- 
scurity, and received elucidation especially from the commentaries of John 
PhUopimus. And it became necessary for the Greeks to acquaint them, 
selves with it, because the Monopkysites and the Nestorians endeavoured 
to confute the adherents to the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, by ar- 
guments suggested by this philosophy. . 

§ 5. For the Nestorians as well as the Monophysiies, living in the East, 
kept their eye upon Aristotle, and, to enable their adherents to be good dis- 
putants, translated his principal works out of Greek into their vernacular 
fongues. Into the Syriac language, Sergius Rasalnensis, a Monophysite 

(7) This will be evident to any one who, inatetl him from Isidore Mercaior, Hispaien- 

with some knowledge of the views of the ms. and Pelcusioia. — .SV/i/.J 

younger Platonists, takes np his Books de (10) Jo/iann«« Afa/o/a^ Historia Chronica, 

Consolatione philosophise. See also Renai. pt. ii.. p. 187, cd. Oxon. Another testimony 

Vallinut, Notes, p. 10, 50. Luc. HoUleni- to the same point, derived from I know rot 

v«f de Vita Porpnyrii, p. 7. ed. Cantabr. ; what unpublished Ckronicon^ is adduced by 

likewise, Jo. Ja*. Mateovt Historia Gorma- Nicvl. Alemannns, ad f'rocopii Historiam ar- 

nonim. torn, ii., p. 102, &c. [Bntckery His- canam. cap. 26, p 377, ed. Venetae. [Also 

toria crit. Philos., torn, iii., p. 524, &c., and AgatkiM, cap. 2. and SuuIom, Article Trpco- 

Hamherger*s zaverlassige Nachrichien, vol. /?iV» torn, iii., p. 171, seem to refer to this 

Hi., p. 817, Ac. — Schl.'\ event, by saying : Daniascius, Simpliciua, 

(6) See the Codex Thoodos., torn ii.lib. Enialius, Prisciann^i, Hermias, Diogenes, 

vi., p. U3, &c. Herm. Conringiua^ de and Tsidonis. retired to Persia, because tliey 

Stodiis uibis Romae et Constantinop., an- could not live according to their incltna* 

iiexed to his Diss, de Antiquit. Academicis. tions.— &:/</.] 

(9) [See Brurker'a account of Isidore in (11) AgtUkias, de Reboa Justiniani, I. ii. 

bis Historia crit. Philos., torn, ii., p. 341. Corpus Byzant., torn, iii., p. 49, ed. Venetae. 

Isidore was called Gazaeus, from his native (12) Consult the excellent Peter Wtssel- 

place, Gaza in Paleatme ; and this discrim- ingius, Obscrvat. rariar , lib. i., c. 18, p. 1 17. 
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and a philosopher, translated the writings of Aristotle. (18) In Persia, one 
Uranius a Syrian, propagated his doctrines ; and even instilled them into 
the mind of Chosroes the king, who was studious of such matters. (14) ' 
Another who was doubtless of the Nestorian sect, (for no other in this age 
prevailed in Persia, the Greeks being excluded), presented the same king 
with a Persian translation of Aristotle. (16) Yet there were among these 
Christians, some who rejecting both Plato and Aristotle, chose to philoso- 
phize or speculate according as their own genius led them. Such was the 
Nestorian Cosmos, called Indicopleustes ; whose opinions were quite pecu- 
liar, and more consentaneous with those of the Orientals, than with those 
of the Greeks.(l6) Such also was the writer, from whose Exposition of 
the Octateuch Photius has preserved tome extracts. (17) 



CHAPTER II. 



HISTORY OP THE TEACHEES IN THE CHUBCH. 



f 1. Contests between the Bishops of Constantinop?e and Rome. — ^ 2. En<!feavoun of 
the latter to obtain Supreme Power. — ^ 3, 4. Corrupt Lives of the Clersy. — ^ 5. The 
Monies.—^ 6. Order of Benedict.^ 7. lit Propagation ^ 8. Principal Authors among 
the Greeks. — ^ 9. Jjatin Writers. 

§ 1. In the constitution of the Christian church there was no impor- 
tant change. But the two prelates who considered themselves and were 
regard(.(l by others as standing at the head of the whole church, the bish. 
ops of Rome and Constantinople, were incessantly contending for priority,, 
and about the extent of their territories and jurisdiction. The bishop of 
Constantinople not only claimed the primacy in the eastern churches, but 
maintained that his see was in no respect inferior to that of Rome. But 



(13) Georgitu AbulpkarajuSf Hiatoria 
Dynastiar., p. 94, 172, ed. of Pocock. 

(14) AgtUkiaSide Rebus Justiniani, lib. 
ii., p. 48. That this Uranius applied the 
precepts of Arittotle to the Eutychian con- 
troversies, appears from this, thai Agaikiat 
represents bim as disputing about the passi' 
buity and ifnmitcibihty of God, Koi to ttoi^- 
nrdv Koi &^yxvTov. [VraniusvfM in so 
high esteem with kiqg Cho$roes, that he had 
him constantly at his table. He wished to be 
accounted a skeptic ; but he may more justly 
be ranked among the Nestorians, than among 
the proper philosophers. — Schl.] 

(15) Agathiatt de Rebus Justiniani, lib. 
ii., p. 48, ed. Venetae. 

(16) Bern, de MarUfaucon, Praef. ad Cos- 
mam, p. X., &€., in his CoUectio Nov. Pair. 
Graecorum, iom. ii. [This Cosmat was an 
Egyptian monk. In early life he was a mer- 
chant, and drove a traffic through the whole 
length of the Red Sea, and quite to India : 



whence he got the name of Indteopteustee, 
an India Navigator. After many years 
spent in this manner, he took up residence 
in a monastery in Egypt, and devoted him- 
self to composing books. His chief work is 
Topographa CArwA'ano, tiue Ckristiano- 
rum opinio de mundo^ in xii. Books. It ih 
his great aim to prove the earth not sphericd, 
but a vast oblong plain ; the length east and 
west, being double the breadth. He argues 
from scripture, reason, testimony, and the 
authority of the fathers. But while pressing 
his main point, he introduces much valuable 
geographical information, which he had col- 
lected in his voyages. He flourished, and 
probably wrote, about A.B. 535. The best 
edition is that of Montfaueon^ Or. and Lot., 
in Collect. Nov. Patr. Or., torn, ii., Paris, 
1706. See Cave^e Hiatoria litteraria, tom 
i., p. 615, Ac.— IV.] 

(17) PhoHui, Bibliolh. Cod., xxxn., p 
3S, 83. 
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the pontiffii of Rome were exceedingly disturbed at this, and contended 
that their see held a rank and pre-eminence above that of Constantinople. 
In particular, the Roman pontiff Gregory the Great, did so in the 3* ear 
587 ; when John of Constantinople, sumamed the Faster on account of 
the austerity of his life, had by his own authority assembled a council of 
eastern bishops at Constantinople to decide on charges brought against 
Feter [Gregory] bishop of Antioch, and on this occasion had arrogated to 
himself the title of (ecumenical or universal bisAop»{l) For although the 
bishops of Constantinople had long used this title, which was capable of 
a harmless interpretation, yet Chregory concluded from the time and the 
occasion on which it was now used, that John was aiming at a supremacy 
over all Christian churches ; and he therefore wrote letters to the em- 

g^ror and to others, in which he vehemently inveighed against this title, 
ut he could effect nothing : and the bishops of Constantinople continued 
to assume it, though not in the sense which Gregory supposed. (2) 

§ 2. Persevering in his opposition, the bishop of Rome excited com. 
motion everywhere, in order to bring Uie Christian world under his own 
control. And he was in some degree successful, especially in the West ; 
but in the East, scarcely any would listen to him, unless actuated by hos- 
tility to the bishop of Constantinople ; and this last was always in a con- 
dition to oppose his ambitious designs in that quarter. How greatly the 
ideas of many had advanced respecting the powers of the bishop of Rome^ 
cannot better be shown than by the Example of EnnodiuSy the insane 
flatterer of Symmachus ; who, among other extravagant expressions, said, 
the pontiff judges in theplace of God, vice Dei judicare.(3) But on the other 
hand, there are numerous proofs, that the emperors as well as some whole 



(1 [Dr. Mosktim here confounds dates, 
nameSf and transactions. Gregory (not Pe- 
ter) bishop of Antioch, beine accased of in- 
cest and other crimes, appealed from the tri- 
bunal of the governor 01 the East to the em- 
peror Mauricius : and the emperor (not the 
patriarch John) called a council, or appoint- 
ed a court of Commissioners at Constanti- 
nople in 587, composed of patriarchs, (or 
their delegates), Roman senators, and metro- 

S^litans, to hear and decide the case. (See 
vagriuM., Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. 7. Eva- 
grvits was himself Gregory^t counsellor at 
the trial, and has given us nearly all the in- 
formation which has reached us respecting 
this council.) On this occasion, it is said, 
John the patriarch of ConsUntinople, was 
honoured with the title of univertal bishop^ 
^a title which had for some time been used 
by the bishops of that see. The decisions 
of this council bein? sent to Pelagiua II., 
(not to Gregory the Great), bishop of Rome, 
Pelagius confirmed the acquittal of Gregory 
of Antioch, but remonstrated strongly against 
the title given to John. His letters on the 
occasion are lost, but they are mentioned by 
his successor. In the year 590, PelagiuB 
died, and was succeeded by Gregory the 
Great ; and be, finding tliat John continued 



to use this title, took up the business in ear- 
nest about the year 595, and for some years 
laboured by entreaties and threats, and con- 
tinued applications to the emperors and to the 
other eastern patriarchs, to divest the Con- 
stantinopolitan patriarchs of a title which he 
maintained to be profane^ Antuhristian^ and 
infernal, by whomsoever assumed. See 
Gregory the Great, Epistolar. lib. iv., 0(1. 
36. 38, and lib. vii., ep. 69. Bower's Lives 
of the Popes, {Pelagius II.), vol. ii., p. 
459, and {Gregory) vol. ii., p. 505, 511, 
517, ed. Lond-, 1760. Natalis Alexander^ 
Hist. Eccles., Saecul. vi., rap. ii., art. 12, 
13. torn. X., p. 18, 25, &c., ed. Paris, 1718 
-Tr.] 

(2) Gregory the Great, Epistolar. lib. iv., 
T., vii. All the passages in these epistles, 
relating to this important subject, are col- 
lected and illustrated by Jo. Launoi^ Assertio 
in privilegium S. Mcdardi, 0pp., tom. iii., 
pt. ii., p. 266, &c. See Mien. U Quien, 
Orions Christianus, tom. i., p. 67, 6cc. Chr. 
Matth. Pfaff, Diss, de tituio Oecumcnicus ; 
in the Tempo Helvetica, turn, it., p. 99, and 
the authors there mentioned. 

(3) See his Apologeticum pro Synodo, is 
the Biblioth. mag. Patr., tom. zv., p. 1348. 
ed. Paris. 
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nations, would not patiently bear this new yoke»(4) The Gotluc kings ic 
Italy, would not allow the bishop of Rome to domineer excessively there ; 
nor would they allow any one to be considered as pontiff, whom they had 
not approved ; and they wished to have his election controlled by their de- 
cisions. (5) These kings also enacted laws relative to religious nmtters, ar- 
raigned the clergy before their tribunals, and summoned ecclesiastical 
councils. (6) And the pontiffs themselves paid homage to these sover- 
eigns, and afterwards to the emperors, in a submissive manner ; for they 
had not yet become so lost to all shame, as to look upon temporal sot- 
ereigns as their vassals. (7) 

§ 3. The clergy were previously in possession of high privileges, and 
great wealth ; and the superstition of this century added considerably to 
both. For it was supposed, that sins might be expiated by muniEcence 
to churches and to monks ; and that the prayers of departed saints, which 
were most efficacious with God, might be purchased, by presents offered 
to them and by temples dedicated to their names.(6) This increase of 
wealth and privileges was accompanied with an equal increase of the 
vices usually attendant on affluence, in the clergy of all ranks from the 
highest to the lowest ;(9) as is manifest even from the laws enacted by 
councils and by the emperors to regulate the lives and morals of the 
clergy. (10) For what need was there of guarding the morals of these 
men with such ramparts of laws, if they exhibited some degree of love 



(4) See, particularly respecting Spain, 
Mich. GeddeSf On the Papal supremacy, 
chiefly with relation to the ancient Spanish 
church ; published among his Miscellaneous 
Tracts, vol. ii., p. 1, &c. 

(6) See Joh. Ja. Mascov, Historia Ger- 
manorum, tom. ii., note, p. 113. 

(6) Ja. Biunage, Histoire des Eglises Re* 
formees, tom. i., p. 381, 6lc. [Thus, e. g., 
Tkeodoric assemhled the Italian bishops at 
Rome, to settle the contested election of 
Symmackiu to the papal chair. {Walchf 
Historie der Kirchenversamml., p. 347.) 
The council of Orleans, in 511, was held by 
order of Clovis, (ibid., p, 351.) Another 
at Orleans in 633, by order of CkUdebert^ 
(ibid., p. 367.) And m the year 549, (ibid., 
p. 376.) And at Clermont, by order of 
Theudebert, (ibid., p. 368.)— 5rA/.] 

(7) See the collections from Gregory the 
Great, by Jo. Launai^ de Regia potestate in 
matrimon., 0pp., tom. i , pt. ii., p. 691, dec, 
and Assertio in privilegium S. Medardi, 
C)pp., tom. iii., pt. ii., p. 276. Giarmone^ 
Histoire dc Naples, tom. iiMP> ^2, &c. ; 
[and lib. iii., cap. vi., ^ 6.^7r.3 

(8) [Thus, e. g., Gregory (in cap. xv. 
Jobi, I. xii., c. 23) says: '' Whenever, af- 
ter committing a crime we give alms, we do 
as it were compensate for our wicked ac- 
tions.*' So also in his Epistles (lib. ix., ep. 
38) : ** The intercessions in heaven of him, 
whose body you have covered on earth, will 
Drotert you from all sins," <Stc. — SchL\ 

X9) [Theopkanet^ (ou the second year of 



JuttimafCs reign), states that EsaioM bish- 
op of Rhodes, and AUxander bishop of Di- 
ospolis in Thrace, were for the crime of sod- 
omy deprived of their offices and castrated 
by order of the emperor, and then cairied 
about as a show, with a herald proclaiming : 
" All ye bishops, beware of disgracing yoar 
venerable office.'* So in the epistles of 
Gregory the Great, many proofs occur of 
impure conduct among the clergy : e. g., L 
viii., ep. 1 1 ; I iii., ep. 26 and 9 ; 1. i., ep. 
18, 43.— ScW.] 

(10) [Thus, e. g., in the council of Agde 
in Gaul, (can. 41), it was enacted, that a 
clergyman who should get dnmk, should be 
excluded the church for 30 days, or under- 
go corporeal punishment : and (can. 42) the 
clergy were forbidden to exercise the art of 
fortune-telling. Harduin^t Concilia, tom. 
ii., p. 1002. Other laws forbid simony, con- 
cubinage, perjury, usury, and gaudy dress, 
in the clergy. In HarduirC* Concilia, tom. 
iii., p. 529, mention is made of many nuns, 
at the head of whom were two princesses, 
Ckrotildis and Basirut who broke from the 
nunnery at Poictiers, and who were a put 
of them found pregnant, and also committed 
the most shameful acts of violence. And 
in page 531, he mentions one Aegidius bish- 
op of Rheims, who used forged documents 
before the council of Metz ; and for treason- 
able practices, was removed from office. 
See FleurVf Ecclesiast. History ; the Ger- 
man translation, vol. v., p. 413, 417, lib. 
XXXV., ^5-8.— 5dW.l 
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Ibr virtue and piety ? Yet the efficacy of these laws was slight ; for so 
^eat was the reverence for the clergy, that their most atrocious olTences 
were visited with the gentlest chastisements ; and this imboldened them 
to perpetrate any iniquity. 

§ 4. What sort of men the bishops of Rome were, who wished to bo 
thought the chiefs and fathers of the whole Christian church, and also tho 
body of the clergy under them at Rome, best appears from the long and 
violent contest between Symmaehus and LaurentiuSf which broke out in 
the year 498, and was at length settled by the Gothic king Theodoric, 
Each maintained, that himself was the regularly-constituted pontiff; and 
each accused the other of the most abominable crimes, and not without 
an appearance of truth. Three councils assembled at Rome, were not able 
to terminate the dreadful quarrel ; in the fourth, soon after the commence- 
ment of the century, Theodoric having taken up the business, Symmaehus was 
at length pronounced innocent. But the adverse party continued to deny 
that justice had been done them by this decision ; and tliis led Ennodms of 
Pavia to write his Apology for the council and for Symtiachus.{\\) From 
this treatise, which abounds in rhetorical colouring, we may clearly learn, 
that the foundations of that exorbitant power which the pontiffs afler wards 
obtained, were already laid ; but not that Symmaehus had been inconsid- 
erately and unjustly accus^. 

§ 5. The progress of monkety was very great, both in the East and 
in the West. In the East, whole armies of monks might have been en- 



(11) This Apology is extant in the Bibli- 
oth. Magn. Patr., torn, zt., p. 248, &c., [and 
in most of the Collections of Councils. — 
This contest may be worth describing more 
fully.— On the death of the pontiff Athana- 
sius in the year 498, not only the clergy, but 
the people and the senate of Rome, were 
divided about a successor. SymnMchtu a 
deacon, and Laurentiut the archprcsbyter, 
were both chosen on the same day by their 
respective partisans ; and so eager were 
both parties to carry their point, that the 
whole city was in an uproar, and many bat- 
tles and much bloodshed took place m the 
streets and in the public places. To end 
.he dire contest, the leading men on both 
-tides agreed to refer the contested point to 
the decision of Tkeodoricy the Arian king 
resident at Ravenna. He decided, that the 
3ne who should be found to have had most 
votes, and to have been elected at the earli- 
est hour, should be considered the legal pon- 
tiff. This secured the election of Si/mnu^ 
?Att«. The king likewise ordered the bish-* 
0ps to make regulations for the election of 
future popes, which should prevent the re- 
currence of similar difiiculties. This was 
lone in the yesr 499. But the party of Lau- 
rentius were not yet quiet. In the year 500, 
they accused Symmaehus of several heinous 
crimes before the king ; and the tumolu and 
civil wars of Rome were renewed, with in- 
creased violence. Some senaton* 'nforiM^d 



the king of the state of Rome, and request- 
ed him to send a Visiter to Rome, with full 
power to seule all the difficulties. Peter, 
bishop of Altino, was appointed. He re- 
paired to Rome, and at once suspended 
Symmachu$y and took the goods of the 
church into his own hands. This enraged 
the partisans of Symmaehus to madness, 
and prostrated all order and subordination. 
Being apprized of the state of things, tho 
king now repaired to Rome in person, and 
spent six months in tranquillizing that dis- 
tracted city. He ordered all the bishops of 
Italy to meet in council, and decide on the 
charges against Symmaehus. The council 
held several meetings in that and the follow- 
ing years. Symmachtts, when sent for, set 
out to go to the council, attended by a mob ; 
a battle ensued in the streets ; several wero 
killed; Symmaehus himself was wounded, 
turned back, and refused to appear before 
the council. The council, afler some delay, 
proceeded in his absence ; decreed that the 
witnesses being slaves, were incompetept to 
prove anv thing; and therefore aismissed 
the complaint. The friends of Leavrentius 
protested against the decision. The coun- 
cil met affain, and adopted as their own the 
apology tor them drawn up by Ermodius. 
See Sower's Lives of the Popes, (SymniA- 
chus), vol. ii., p. 248-281, ed. liOnd., 17ftO. 
Harduin, Concilia, torn, ii., p 061, dlC| 
97S. 983. 989.— r?.] 
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rolled, without a sensible diminution of the number any where. In the 
West, this mode of life found patrons and followers almost without num. 
ber, in all the provinces : as may appear from the various rules, drawn 
up by different individuals, for regulating the lives of monks and nuns.(12) 
In Great Britain, one Congal is said to have persuaded an immense num- 
ber to abandon active life and spend their days in solitude, according to a 
rule which he prescribed.(ld) His disciples filled Ireland, Gaul, Grer- 
many, Switzerland, and other countries, with convents of monks. The 
most famous of them was Columbanus, who has left us a rule of his own, 
distinguished for its simplicity and brevity.(14) The whole monastic or- 
der abounded with fanatics and profligates. But in the Oriental monas- 
teries, there were more fanatics than knaves ; while in the occidental the 
knaves outnumbered the fanatics. 

§ 6. A new order of monks, which in time absorbed all the others in 
the West, was established at Mount Cassino in the year 629, by Benedict 
of Nursia, a devout and a distinguished man according to the standard of 
that age. His Rule is still extant ; and it shows that it was not his aim 
to bring all monks under his regulations, but rather to found a new 
society, more stable, of better morals, and hving under milder rules 
than the other monks, the members of which should lead a retired and 
holy life, employed in prayers, reading, manq^l labour, and the instruc- 
tion of youth.(15) But his followers departed widely from the princi- 

along the Rhine, and ependinff three jean 
near Bregentz in Helvetia, he went into 
Italy ; was receired kindly by AgUulph the 
Lombard king, built the monastery of Bobio 
near Paria, presided over it one year, and 
then died, about A.D. 615. He was a man 
of superior genius, and possessed vast infla* 
ence. His works yet remaining, are hie 
monastic rule ; his monastic discipline ; somA 
poems and epistles ; and 17 discourses ; aU 
which were pubFished at Louvain in 1667, 
by Patrick Flemings an Irish monk. His 
life, written by Jonas, an abbot of Bobium, 
while several contemporaries of Columba- 
mis were yet living, is extant in MabiUan^ 
Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened., loin, ii., p. 2- 
26.— TV.] 

(15) See Jo. MahiUon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened., torn, i., and Amiales Ord. Ben- 
edict., torn. i. Hclyot [Histoire des Ordres 
monastiques religieuz et militaires, &c., in 
8 vols. 4to, Paris, 1714-19], and the other 
historians of the monastic orders.— [Ben«- 
diet was born of imputable parents, at Nwr^ 
M in Italy, A.D. 480. At tlie age of four- 
teen, he was sent to Rome for education ; 
but, disgusted with the dissipations of the 
city and the school, he soon ran away, and 
concealed himself three years in a cave, at 
Sublacum about 40 miles from Rome. At 
length he was discovered, and his cell bo- 
came much frequented. He was now chosen 
abbot of a monastery in the vicinity; but 
the riffour of his discipline gave offence, an^ 
he relinquialkcd the ofHcOyand returned t» 



(12) Most of these Rules are extant, in 
Lu, HoUteirCs Codex Rcgularum, pt. ii., 
published at Rome, 1661, in 3 vols. 4to. 
Add Edm. Martene and Ursin. Durand^ 
Thesaurus novus Anecdotorum, torn, l, p. 4. 

(13) Ja. Usher y Antiq. Eccles. Britan., p. 
132, 441, 911. [ComgaUus or CongeUus, 
was an Irish monk, who founded several 
monasteries ; the roost important of which 
was that of Bafichor or Bangor^ (on the south 
shore of Carrickfcrgus Bay, in the northcastp 
erly part of Ireland), erected about A.D. 
530. Congal is said to have ruled over 3000 
monks, living in different monasteries and 
cells. See Usher, loc. cit.— Tr.J 

(14) Ja. Usher f S)lloge antiquar. Episto- 
lar. Hibemicarum, p. 5-15. Lu. HUstein, 
Codex Regular., torn, ii., p. 48, <Scc. Ma- 
hillon, Praef. ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened., 
Saecul. ii., p. iv. [St. Columbanus, (a dif- 
ferent person from Columbas the apostle of 
Scotland, mentioned p. 381, supra), was born 
in Leinster, Ireland, about tne year 559. 
After a good education in the literature of 
that age, he became a monk, in the monas- 
tery of Bangor, under Congal. In the year 
589, with 12 companions, he passed through 
England into Gaul ; and settled in Burgun- 
dy, where he built the monastery of Litxtul, 
or Luxovium; and there spent about 20 
years, with great reputation. But in the 
year 610, having offended Theodoric the 
king, by reproving his vices, he was banished 
that territory; and after wandering a few 
rears in different parts of Gaul and dermany 
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pies of their founder f for, after they had acquired immense riches by the 
liberality of princes and pious individuals, they gave themselves up to lux- 



Sublacom, where he continued till about the 
year 629. Many monks here joined him, 
and he had 12 cells, each containing 12 
monks, under his jurisdiction. Many of the 
first Roman families placed their sons under 
his instruction ; and his reputation for piety 
and for miracles procured him almost un- 
bounded respect. But his fame excited the 
envy of some cleigymen, and led to plots 
against his Hfe. Aner 26 years spent at Sub- 
lacum, he retired to Mount CassinOt about 
60 miles south of Sublacum and about as 
far from Naples. Here he converted a body 
of pagan mountaineers, and turned their tem- 
ple into a monastery, in which he spent the 
remainder of his days in quietude and honour. 
He died about A.D. 643. His life was writ- 
ten by Pope Gregory the Great, and consti- 
tutes the second Book of his Dialogue : it is 
also inserted in Mabillon^s Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Ben., torn, i., p. 1-26. — According to 
the Rule of Benedict, the monks were to rise 
at two A.M. in winter, (and in summer, at 
such hours as the abbot might direct), repair 
to the place of worship, for yigils ; and then 
spend the remainder of the night in commit- 
ting psalms, private meditation, and reading. 
At sunrise they assembled for matins ; then 
spent four hours in labour ; then two hours 
in reading ; then dined, and read in private 
till half past two P.M., when they met again 
for worship; and allerwarda laboured till 
theJIk vespers. In their vigils and matins, 24 
Psalms were to be chanted each day ; so as 
to complete the Psalter every week. Besides 
their social worship, seven hours each day 
werQ devoted to labour, two at least to pri- 
vy^ study, one to private meditation, and 
'.ne rest to meals, sleep, and refreshment. 
"^ The labour was affhculture, gardening, and 
various mechanics trades ; and each one 
was put to such labour as his superior saw 
fit ; for they all renounced wholly every spe- 
cies of personal liberty. They ate twice a 
day, at a common table ; first, about noon, 
and then at eveniii||f. Both the quantity and 
the quality of their food were limited. To 
each Was allowed one pound of bread per 
day, and a small quantity of wine. On the 
public table no meal was allowed, but al- 
ways two kinds of porridge. To the sick, 
flesh was allowed. While at table, all con- 
versation was prohibited ; and some one read 
aloud the whole time. They all served as 
cooks and waiters by turns, of a week each. 
Their clothing was coarse and simple, and 
regulate at the discretion of the abbot. 
Each was provided with two suits, a knife, 
a needle, and all other neceasaiiei. They 
Vol. L— Ddd 



slept in common dormitories of 10 or 20, in 
separate beds, without undressing, and had 
a liffht burning, and an inspector sleeping in 
each dormitory. They were allowed no con- 
versation after they retired, nor at any time 
were they permitted to jest, or to talk for 
mere aroasement. No one could receive. a 
present of any kind, not even from a parent ; 
nor have any correspondence with persons 
without the monastery, except by its passing 
under the inspection of the abbot. A porter 
always sat at the gate, which was kept locked- 
day and night ; and no stranger was admitted 
without leave from the abbot ; and no monk 
could go out, unless he had pennission from 
the same source. The school for the chil- 
dren of the neighbourhood was kept without 
the walls. The whole establishment was 
under an abbot, whose power was despotic. 
His under officers were, a prior or deputy, 
a steward, a superintendent of the sick and 
the hospital, an attendant on visiters, a por- 
ter, &c., with the necessary assistants, and 
a number of deans or inspectors over tens, 
who attended the monks at all times. The 
abbot was elected by the common suffrage 
of the brotherhood ; and when inauguratdl, 
he appointed and removed his under officers 
at pleasure. On great emergencies, bo sum- 
moned the whole brotherhood to meet in 
council; and on more common occasions, 
only the seniors; but in either case, after 
hearing what each one was pleased to say, 
the decision rested wholly with himself For 
admission to the society, a probation of 12 
months was required ; during which the ap- 
plicant was fed and clothed, and employed 
in the meaner offices of the monks, and 
closely watched. At the end of his proba- 
tion, if approved, he took solemn and irrev- 
ocable vows of perff>ct chastity, absolute 
poverty, and implicit obedience to his supe- 
riors in every thing. If he had property, he 
must give it all away, either to his friends or 
the poor, or to the monastery ; and never 
after must possess the least particle of private 
property, nor claim any personal rights or 
liberties. For lighter offences, a reprimand 
was to be administered by some under offi- 
cer. For greater offences, after two adm<H 
nitions, a person was debarred his privileges, 
not allowed to read in his turn, or to sit at 
table, or enjoy his modicum of comforts. If 
still refractory, he was expelled the monas- 
tery ; yet might be restored on repentance. 
See the RuU^ at large, in Hospimany 0pp., 
torn, iv., (de Monachis, libri vii.), p. 202- 
222, ed. Genev,, 1669, fol., and as abridged 
by FUun/y Histoiro Eccles., lib. zxxii., ^ 
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ury, idleness, and every yicc, became involved in civil affairs and the ca- 
bals of courts, were intent on multiplying vain and superstitious rites, and 
most eager to advance the authority and power of the Roman pontiffs. 
None of these things were enjoined or permitted by St, Benedict ; whose 
Rule, though still highly extolled, has for many ages ceased to be ob- 
8erved.(16) Yet the institution of Benedict changed the state of monkery 
in the West, in various respects ; not the least important of which was, 
that the appUcaiion and profession made by the monks, bound them /or 
ever to observe his rules ; whereas previously, the monks changed the 
role and regulations of their founders at pleasure. (17^ 

§ 7. Only a short time elapsed, before this new oraer of monks was in 
a most flourishing state in all the western countries. In Gaul, it was prop, 
agated by Si, Maurus , in Sicily and Sardinia, by Placidus and others ; 
in England, by Augustine and Mellitus ; in Italy and in other parts, by 
Gregory the Great, who is reported to have lived some time in this order.(l 8) 

14-19. Yet it 18 questionable whether the 
Rule M there laid down was precisely what 
Benedict preKTihed. — TV ] 

(16) [The modem Benedictines are them- 
selves obliged to admit, that the Rule of 
their foander is no longer fully obeyed. But 
ihey resort to a convenient distinction. The 
Rule, say they, has ita esteniial and its aeei- 
denial parte. That the monks should labour, 
earn their own bresd, and live frugally, be- 
longs to the accidental part. The essential 
parts are the vows ; which we observe reli- 
giously, a few faults excepted. We admit 
freely, that the order is richer than in the 
days of its founder. Father Benedict would 
oe ama2ed, should he rise out of his grave, 
and instead of the misersble huts which he 
erected on Mount Cassino, find there a pal- 
ace, in which kings and princes might re- 
side ; and see the abbot transformed into a 
prince of the empire, with a multttode of 
subjects, and an income of five or six hun- 
dred thousand ducats. — Sehl.} 

(17) See MaHlUm, Praef. ad Saecul. it., 
p. i., [Actor. Sanctor. Ord. Benedict., torn, 
v.], p. xviii., dLc. [Benedict changed the 
state of monkery by restraining the instabil- 
ity of the monks, and rendering their vows 
irrevocable. It was not Strang that the 
Older spread far and wide. His Rule was 
better calculated than any other for Euro- 
peans, and the first Benedictines were virtu- 
ous, upright and useful people. Wherever 
they came, they converted the wilderness 
into a cultivated country ; they pursued the 
bleeding of cattle and agriculture, laboured 
with their own hands, drained morasses, and 
cleared away forests. These monks — taking 
the word Benedictines in its laivest extent, 
as embracing the ramifications of the order, 
the Carthusians, Cistersians, Praemonstra- 
ieosians, Csmaldulensians, dec. — were of 
gnat advanuge to all Europe, and particu- 



larly to Germany. By them Germany was 
cultivated and rendered a fruitful country. 
They preserved for us all the books of anti- 
quity, all the sciences and learning of the 
ancienta. For they were obUged to have 
libraries in their monasteries, because their 
rule required diem to read during a portion 
of each day. Some individuals were occu- 
pied in transcribing the books of the an- 
cients ; and hence came the manuscripts, 
which still exist here and there in the libra- 
ries of monasteries. The Kiences were 
cultivated nowhere but in their cloisters. 
They kept up schools there for the monks, 
and for such as were destined to be monks. 
And without their cloisters they also had 
schools, in which the people of the world 
were instructed. From these monasteries 
proceeded men of learning, who were em- 
ployed in courts as chancellors, vice-chancel 
tors, secretaries, dec, and these again pat 
ronised the monasteries. Even the children 
of sovereign ])rinces were brought up among 
the Benedictines, and after they came to 
their thrones retained attachment and rev 
erence for the order, to whom they were 
indebted for their education. The Bene- 
dictines were esteemed saints^ and their 
prayers were supposed to be particularly 
efiScacious. All this rendered the order 
powerful and rich. But as soon as they be- 
came rich, they became voluptuous and in- 
dolent, and their cloisters were haunts of 
vice and wickedness. In the seventeenth 
century, this order began to revert back to 
its original design, especially in France ; and 
it perrormed essential service to the republic 
of learning, in particular by publishing beau^ 
tiful editions of the Fathers. — <ScA/.] 

( 18) See Jo. Mabillon^ Diss, de vita monas 
tica Gregorii Magni ; annexed to Badr. Ko- 
lesiust Analect. voter., torn, ii., and MahU-^ 
Urn's Praef. ad Saecul. i., [Actor. Saoctor. 
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la Germany, Boidface afterwards caused it to be received. (19) This rap* 
id progress of their order, the Benedictines ascribe to the miracles of SL 
BenecUd and his disciples, and to the holiness and superiority of the rules 
which he prescribed. But those who more critically examine the causes 
of events, have very nearly all united in the opinion, that the favour shown 
them by the Roman pontiffs, to whose glory and exaltation this who.b order 
was especially devoted, contributed more than all other causes to its wide 
extension and grandeur. Yet it was not till the ninth century that al 
other rules and societies became extinct, and the Benedictines alone 
relffned.(20) 

6 8. Among the Greek and Oriental Christians, the most distinguished 
writers of this century were the following : Procopms of Gaza, who ex- 
pounded some books of the Bible not unhappily. (21) John MaxenUuSy a 
monk of Antioch, who, besides some books against the sects of his times, 
wrote Scholia on Dumysius AreopagiUi.{22) Agapetus procured himself a 
place among the wise men of the age, by^his Scheda Regia, addressed to 
he emperor Jt^tmian. (28) Euhgius, a presbyter of Antioch, was ardent 

ble and renowned men were trained up in 
it. Volaterranua enumerates 200 cardinals, 
1600 archbishops, 4000 bishops, and 15,700 
abbots and men of learning, who belonged 
to this order. — V. Einenu] 

(20) Jo. I'Enfam, Histoiredu Concilede 
Constance, tome ii., p. 82. 33. 

(21) See Rich. Sitmrnj Critiauede la Bib- 
liotfaeque Ecclesiast de M. au Pin, tome 
i.» p. 197. [Procoptitf, a teacher of elo- 
quence at Gaza in the reign of jM/tman, 
A.D. 520, dtc, has left us several Com- 
mentaries on the scriptures, which are chiei^ 
ly compilations from earlier writers: vis., 
on the Octateuch, (extant only in Latin); 
on the books of Samuel, Kings, and Chroni- 
cles, Gr. and Lat., Lugd. Bat., 1620, 4to ; 
on Isaiah, Gr. and Lat, Paris, 1580 ; on 
Proverbs, and the twelve Minor Prophets ; 
never published. Also many neat EpisUee, 
published by ulWtt*.— Tr.] 

(22) [John Maxeniius was a Scythian 
monk, a presbyter of Antioch, and flourished 
about the year 520. Several of his epistles 
and tracts, defending the doctrine that one 
of the Trinky was crucified, and opposing 
the Pelagian errors, are extant in Latin, in 
the Bibliotheca Patrum, torn. ix. His scho- 
lia on Dwnyntu the Areopagite, are publish- 
ed, Gr. and Lat., with that author. — TV.] 

(28) [AgapettUt a deacon in the great 
church at Cfonatantinople, flourished A.D. 
627, in which year he composed his Inttru^ 
lions for a prince, addressed to the emperor 
Juatinian, then recently invested with the 
purple. The book cpntains 72 heads of ad- 
vice, displaying good common sense, but not 
profound. It hu been often published : as. 
Venice, 1509, 8vo, and with a comments' 
ry, Franeker, 1608, 8vo, Francf., 1669, 4tc 
Lip«.. 1669, 8to.»7V.] 



Ord.] Benedict., p. zxix., dtc. Yet some de- 
ny this, as Anton. GaUmtitu, [de Monachatu 
Gregorii, <Scc.], on whose book, see Rich. 
Simon, Lettres choisies, torn. iii.« p. 63. 
[Yet Uie monkery of Gregory the Great, 
after the investigations of MabUlon, seems 
no liftiger liable to doubt. He established 
six monasteries in Sicily, and assigned them 
out of his great riches as much lamled estate 
as was necessary for their support. A sev- 
enth monastery he founded at Rome, in his 
own house, dedicated to St, Andrew ; which 
still exists, and is in the hands of the Ca- 
maldulensians. See FUury, Histoire £c- 
cles., liv. xxxiv., f 34.— i$cA/.] 

(19) Anion. Dandini AUeseera, Origines 
rei monasticae, lib. i., cap. 9, p. 33. On 
the propagation of the Benedictme Rule in 
the various countries of Europe, Jo, Mobil- 
^ has a particular treatise, Praef. ad Sa»- 
cul. i., [Actor. Sanctor. Ord.] Benedict., and 
Praef. ad Saecul. iv., p. i., [Actor. Sanctor. 
Ord. Benedict., tom. v.], p. bdi., dec. [St. 
MauruSf whose name a distinguished con- 
gregation still bears, was one of the most 
■unous disciples of Benedict ; thoush some 
oave questioned his existence. rUeidus 
was a historian of this order. Of Auguetine, 
notice has already been taken. Mellihie 
preached to the east Saxons, and was after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, and very 
active in propagating the order.^-The great 
aod impid dissemination of this order was 
wonderful. Many particular and new orders, 
distinguished from each other by their dress, 
their caps, and forms of government, origi- 
nated from it. The Carthusians, Cistersians, 
Ccelestines, Grandimontensians, Praemon- 
stratensiaos, Cloniacensians, Camaldulen- 
•ians, dec., were only branches growing oat 
of this principal stock. Th0 most respect*- 
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tod energetic in opposing the heresies of the tin)e8.(24) Johoj bishop of 
Constantinople^ called the Faster on account of the austerity of his life, 
distinguished hixnself by some small treatises, and particularly by his Pom- 
UenUdUi^b) Leontius of Byzantium has left us a book against the heretics^ 
and some other writings.(26) Evagrma Scholasticus has furnished us 
with an Ecclesiastical History ; but it is disfigured with fabulous tales.(27) 
Anastasius Sinaita is generally supposed to be the author of a well-known 
yet futile book, entitled Hodegus contra Acephalos (a Gtdde against the 
Acephali).(28) 



(S4) [EtUoghu of Antioch, was made 
bi^p of Alexandria m the year 681. A 
homily of his is extant, Gr. and Lat., in 
Combefi*., Actuar. Nov., torn, i., and lai;ge 
extracts from his n. Books against Novaitis, 
his ii. Books against Timothau and SenenUf 
his Book agamet Theodosius and Seventt, 
and another against the compromise between 
the Theodosians and the Gainaites, are in 
Photius, Biblioth. Codex, Nos. 182, 208, 
236-227.— TV.] 

(26) [John the Fatter was a native of Cap- 
padocia, and bishop of Constantinople from 
686 to 696. The title of nniverfol hithop 
ffiven him in the council of 689, involved 
him in trouble with Pelagiut II. and Grego- 
ry I., bishops of Rome. Two of his Homi- 
hes are extant, Gr. and Lat., among those 
of Chrysoftom; and his PeenUeTUialf (or 
rules for treating penitents), and a discourse 
on confessions and penitence, are published, 
Gr. and I^at., by Morin, de Pcenitentia, 
Appendix, p. 77, 92.— Tr.] 

(26) [Leonthu of Byzantium, was first an 
advocate, and then a monk in a monasteiy in 
Palestine, and flourished A.D. 690 and on- 
ward. Cyril (in his life of Si. SahaSf cap. 
72) says he was accused of Origenism. Fos- 
nu* (de Hist. Gr., 1. iv., c. 8) thii^Es he was 
the same as LeorUiutf bishop of Cyprus. He 
wrote de Sectis Liber, Gr. and Lat., in Auc- 
tuar. Biblioth. Patr., Paris, 1624, torn. i.,p. 
493 ; likewise buv. Eutychianos et Nestoria- 
nos, 1. iii., adv. Fraudes Apollinaristar., lib. 
ii. Solutiones Argumentorum Seven : Du- 
bitationes et Definitiones contra eos, qui 
negant in Christo duas naturas ; extant in 
Latin, Biblioth. Patr., torn. ix. ; also an Ora- 
tion on the man blind from his birth, Gr. and 
Lat., fad Combefisy Auctuar. Nov., tom. i., and 
«ome other tracts, never published. — TV.] 

(27) [Eva^rhis Scholasticus was bom 
at Epiphania in Syria, A.D. 636. At four 
years of affe he was sent to school ; after 
gnfinmar, he studied rhetoric, and became 
an advocate at the bar in Antioch. He was 
much esteemed, and especially by Gregory 
bishop of Antioch, whom he often assisted 
in difficult cases. The emperor Tiberiut 
made him a questor ; and Maurice, an hon- 
orary •prefect. His only work that has 



reached us, is his Ecclesiastical History, in 
yi. Books. It is a continuation of the histo- 
ries of Soeratet and Sozomen, iiom the 
council of Epbestts in 431, to the year 694. 
Its chief faults are those of the ace, credulity, 
and an over estimation of monkish legends 
and other trash. It was published, Gr. and 
Lat, by Valenu*, among the other Gr. £c- 
cles. Historians ; and has been translated 
into English, Cambridge, 1683, fol.— TV.] 

(28) See Rich. Simon, Critique de laBib- 
liotheque Eccles. de M. du Pin, tome i., p. 
232, and Barat, Bibliotheque choisie, tome 
ii., p. 21, dec. [There were three persons 
called Anastatitu Sinaita. The fast, after 
bein^ a monk in the monasteiy on Mount 
Sinai, was made patriarch of Antioch A.l). 
661, but was banished in the year 670, for 
opposing the edict of Justinian respecting 
the incorruptibihty of Christ's body. He 
was restored in 692, and died in 699. He 
was a learned and orthodox man, and a con« 
siderable writer. The second of this name, 
was the immediate successor of the first in 
the see of Antioch, from A.D. 699 to A.D. 
609, when he was murdered by the Jews. 
He translated the work of Gregory the Great 
on the Pastoral ofliee, from Latin into Greek : 
but the translation is lost. — The third Anas- 
tasius flourished about A.D. 685. He was 
a mere monk of Mount Sinai. He wrote a 
compendious account of heresies, and of the 
councils that condemned them, from the ear- 
liest times to the year 680 ; which still ex- 
isU in MS.— The'Od^/yof, or Gvide to shun 
the Acevhali, is a rhapsody without method 
and without merit. It has been ascribed to 
the third Anastasius; because it contains 
several allusions to events posterior to the 
times of the two firet of this name. Yet as 
it relates ro controvenies in which the fast 
Anastasius is known to have been much en- 
gaged, some have supposed it was originally 
composed by him or from his writings, with 
subsequent additions or interpolations. It 
was printed, Gr. and Lat., by Gretser, In- 
golst., 1604, 4to.— The 164 Questions and 
Ansteers respecting biblical subjects, ascri- 
bed to the^r^r Anastasius, and published, Gr. 
and Lat., by Gretser, 1617, 4to, also bear 
marks of a later age. Cave supposes tber 
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were compiled from the woiks of the fini 
AnastasiQs. Hi8 zi. Books of CoiUemvia- 
Hon* on the Hexdetneron were pabliBhed in 
Latin, Paris, 1609. Dr. Alix published the 
ISth Book, Gr. and Lat., Lend., 1682, 4to. 
His five doctrinal Discourge*, (on the Trini- 
ty, incarnation, &c.)> together with all the 
works inst enumerated, are extant in Latint 
Biblioth. Patr., torn. iz. Six of his HomilieM 
tie extant, Gr. and Lat., in CombeJiSy Anc- 
tuar. Not., 1648, torn. i. Another tract of 
his, on the three Qaadragesimae, is extant, 
Gr. and Let., in Coteher^ Monum. Eccl. Gr., 
torn. iii. Various other tracu of his exist 
only in MS., and a considerable nnmber of 
others are lost. 

The foUowin^ is a catalogue of the Greek 
and Oriental wnters of this century, omitted 
by Dr, Motheim. 

Olympiodonui a deacon at Alexandria, 
who probably flourished at the commence- 
ment of this century. He wrote several 
eommeniariet on the scriptures. His short 
Comment on Eeclesiaetee is extant, Gr. and 
Lat., in Pronto Dueaetu, Auctuar., tom. ii. 
His Comment 011 Lamentations, Lat, Rome, 
1698, 4to, and his Commentary on Job, is 
preserved almost entire in the Catena on 
Job, published, Gr. and Lat, by Patr. Jt^ 
fmw, Lond., 1637, fol 

Julian^ bishop of Halicamaasus in Caria, 
a Eutychian who flourished under Anatta- 
eiu* A.D. 610, and was active in the con- 
tests of his times. On the accession of Jiit- 
ftn, A.D. 618, he fled to Alexandria ; where 
he advanced the idea that CkrieCe body was 
always incapaUe of eorruption, and produ- 
ced a division ana a party among the Mo- 
nophysites. He wrote a Commentary on 
Jobf which is often quoted in the Catena on 
Job. published, Lond., 1637, fol. 

TimatheuMy bishop of Constantinople A.D. 
611-617, distinguished for his hatred of his 
predecessor Macedonius. He wrote a book 
on the various heresies, which is extant, Gr. 
and Lat., in Combejie, Auctuar. Nov., tom. 
ii., and move perfect in Cotelier, Monum. 
Eccles. Gr., tom. iii., p. 377. 

Seoerue, a leading man among the Aeeph' 
ali or Menopkveitee, was in his youth a 
pagan, and studied in the law school at Bo- 
rytoe ; afterwards he became a monk at 
Uasa, and embracing and propsffating Eu- 
tychiaii principles, was expelled toe monas- 
tery. He repaired to Constantinople, and 
insinuated himself into the graces of the 
emperor Anaetaehie, who favmixed the Eu- 
tycnians. In the year 613, on the expulsion 
of the orthodox Fiaman, he was made pa^ 
triarch of Antioch, subscribed the Henoti- 
eon of Zeno, and condemned the council of 
Chakedon. Some bishops withdww from 



his communion ; but aided by Jews he vio- 
lently persecuted the orthodox, and especially 
the monks of Palestine, of whom he slew 
350, and left their bodies to be consumed 
by beasto of prey . On the death of AnaetO' 
eiue and the accession of Justin, to the em- 
pire in 618, he was proscribed, and fled to 
Egypt, where he lived many years. Here 
he became involved with Timothy patriarch 
of Alexandria, and Gainus his deacon, by 
asserting that the body of CAri*/, previously 
to iu resuirection, was corrupuble. He 
next w^nt to Constantinople, and persuaded 
Antkimus the patriarch to embrace Euty- 
chian principles ; and was producing great 
commotions, when two councils condomned 
both him and iliuAifiiM A.D. 636. His sub- 
sequent history is little known. He was a 
man of talents, ambitious, restless, little 
careful to maintain consistency in conduct 
or belief, a great writer, and possessed of 
vast influence among the Eutychians. He 
wrote an immense number of epistles, many 
homilies and tracts, and extensive Commen- 
taries on scripture ; none of which are pub 
lisbed entire, his works havmg been pro 
scribed and ordered to be all burned by 
authority of the emperor. Yet numerous 
extracto are preserved, and some whole trea- 
tises are supposed to exist still in the East. 
The Ritual for baptism and public worship 
in the Syrian church, which is e^iiant, Syr. 
and Lat., Antw., 1572, 4to, has been attribu- 
ted to him. His Commentaries are often 
quoted in the Catena Patrum. See Cent, 
Histor. Litter., tom. i., p. 499, dec. 

Jokn of Cappadocia, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople A.D. 517-520. He condemned 
Senerus of Antioch in 618 ; and the next 
year, by order of the emperor Justin, be- 
came reconciled with the Roman pontiflb. 
Five of his Epistles are extant in the Con- 
cilia, tom. iv. and v. 

Theodmus I«ector, flourished at Constan- 
tinople A.D. 618. He compiled an eccles. 
histoi^ from Soero^, iSforotRM, and Theodr 
oret, m ii. Books : to which be annexed a 
Continuation, in ii. additional Books. Lam 
extracts from the Continuation, by Nienfuh 
rue CaHstus, are preserved, and publisbed, 
Gr. and Lat., among the Gr. Eccl. Histo- 
rians, by Valesius. 

Timotkeus III., patriarch of Alexandria 
A.D. 619-636, a warm Eutychian, and a pro- 
tector of Severus and Julian, till he fell out 
with them respecting the corruptibilky of 
Christie body. He wrote numerous ser- 
mons and theological tracts, large extracto 
from which are preserved by Cwmas Indi- 
eopleustes. 

Epiphanius, patriarch of Constantinople 
A.D. 620-686. He confinned the recoo 
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eiliation between the tees of R4>ine and Con- 
stantinople, msde by John his predecessor ; 
and aroroved the council of Chalcedon. Five 
of his Epistles to/f9rmw<iaf, bishop of Rome, 
are extant in the Concilior. Collect., torn. iv. 

Ephraim, patriarch of Antioch A.D. 525- 
546. He was a native of Syria, a civil ma- 
ffistrate and count of the East, when made 
bishop. He wrote pro Ecclesiasticis dog- 
matibos et Synodo Chalcedonensi, libri iii. : 
which are lost, except copious extracts from 
ihe two first Books, in Photius, Biblioth. 
Cod. 228, 229. 

SitneoH, Stylites ionior. In his childhood 
he mounted his pillar, near Antioch, which 
he occupied 68 years, AD. 527-595. He 
is often mentioned by Evagriutt who knew 
him well. His fifth Epistle to the emperor 
Juttiman is extant, Gr. and Jjat., in the 
transactions of the second Nicene council. 
Actio V. Concilior. tom. vii. Some other 
tracte of his exist in MS. in the Vatican 
library. 

Zacharias Scholasticus, archbp. of Myti- 
lene. He was first a lawyer at Berytus, then 
a bishop, and fioorished A.D. 536. While 
at Berytus, he wrote ^ Dissertation or dia- 
logue against the philosophers who maintain 
that the world is eternal ; extant, Gr. and 
Lat., Lips., 1654, 4to, and io Fr. Duauus* 
Auctuar., tom. i. He also wrote a dispu- 
tation a|y;ainst the two first principles of all 
things, held by the Manichaeans ; extant, 
Lat., in HeTir. Canis. Antiqus Lection., tom. 
v., and both works in Biblioth. Fatr., tom. ix. 

NonnasuSt JustimarCs ambassador to the 
Saracens, the Aoxumitae, and the Homer- 
ites, about A.D. 540. He wrote a history 
of his travels ; from which Photnu has pre- 
served cxtracta, Biblioth. Cod. 8. 

Jgaac, bishop of Nineva,who turned monk, 
and travelled as far as Italy. He flourished 
about the year 540, and wrote 87 ascetic 
discourses, which still exist in MS. A bad 
Latin translation of 53 of them, much gar- 
bled, was published in the Biblioth. magn. 
Patr., tom. xi. 

AreUuUy archbishop of Ctesarea in Cappa- 
docia, is supposed to have lived about A.D. 
540. He compiled firom Andreas Caesari- 
ensis an Exposition of the Apocalypse ; ex- 
tant, Gr. and Lat , annexed to OecutnemuSt 
Paris, 1631. 

Gregentius, archbp. of Taphar, the me- 
tropolis of the Homerites in Arabia Felix, 
flourished A.D. 540, and died 552. An ac- 
count of his dispute with Herbanus, a learn- 
ed Jew, is extant, Gr. and Ijat., Paris, 1586, 
6vo, and in Fr. Ducaeus, Auctuar., tom. i. 
He also compiled a code of civil laws for 
the Homerites, by order of Abram their king ; 
which still exista in MS. 



BarsanupkiuSf an anchorite of Gaza, in 
the middle of this century, composed a lai;ge 
amount of ascetic writings, which still exist ; 
but are not thought worth publishing. 

EutyckniSf a monk, and bishop of Con- 
stantinople A.D. 553-585. In the year 564 
he was deprived of his see and baniahed bj 
Justinian, for not admitting the incomipti* 
bility of Christ's body wlule he was on earth ; 
but he was restored in the year 57S, and 
died in 585, aged 73. One epistle of his 
to pope Vigilius, is extant among the Acts 
of tne fifth general council, A.D. 553, Con- 
cil., tom. v., p. 425. 

CyriL, a monk of Palestine who flourished 
A.D. 557. He composed the lives of sew- 
eml monks, as of St. John the Silentiary, 
of St. EtUhymiuSt and of St. Sabas ; all of 
which are still extant. 

Paid Cyrus Florus^ a poet who flourished 
about A.D. 555. His poetic description ot 
the church of St. Sophta at Constantinople^ 
built by Justinian, is still extant, Gr. and 
Lat., by Carol, du Fresne, Pans, 1670, sab- 
joined to the history of Cirmamus. 

John, surnamed Climacus from his book, 
and Sinaita from his residence, and also 
Seholasticus, was a monk of Mount Sinai, 
who flourivhed about A.D. 564. He wrote 
ScoUl Paradisi, in 30 chapters, each marking 
a grede of virtue ; also Liber ad Pasiorem : 
both published, Gr. and Lat., by MaUh. Ror 
der, Paris, 1633, fol. 

John Scholasticas, a presbyter at Antioch, 
deputy to Constantinople, and bishop there 
A.D. 564-578. He wrote CoUectio Cano- 
num in 50 Titles, which included the 85 
Canons of the Apostles ; also Nomocanon, 
which, besides a collection of Canons, con- 
tained an epitome of the civil laws concern- 
ing ecclesiastical afiairs; likewise, Capita 
Ecclesiastica. All these tracta were pub- 
lished. Gr. and Lat, in JusteWs Biblioth. 
Juris Canon., tom. ii., p. 499, 603, 660, ed. 
Paris, 1662. 

Theodorus^ bishop of Iconinm, about A.D. 
664, wrote the martyrdom of Jtditta and her 
son CirycuSf only three years old, in the per- 
secution of DiodeHan ; published, Gr. and 
Lat., by Combefist Acta Martyr, antiq., Par- 
is, 1660, 8vo, p. 231. 

Eustratius, a presbyter of the great church 
at Constantinople, under EtUyehius the pa- 
triarch, about A.D. 578. He wrote a book 
in confutation of those who say, the soul is 
inactive when separated from the body ; pab- 
lished, Gr. and Lat , by Leo Allot, in his 
historical work concerning purgatory, Rome, 
1655. 8vo, p. 319-581. He also wrote the 
Life of Eulychms the patriarch , published, 
Gr. and Lat., by Surius and by Jrap^rock. 

Theophanes of Byzantium, flourished AD 
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^ 9. Among the Latin writers, the most distinguished were the follow, 
ing : Gregory the Great, Roman pontiff; a man of good and upright inten* 
tionj for the most part, but greatly lacking in judgment, superstitious, and 
opposed to all learning, as his Epistles and Dialogues show. (29) Casari' 

580, and wrote a History of the wars of the monasteries and to a more religious life ; 
~ and attempted to eradicate the preyailing 

vices of the clergy, simouy and debauchery. 
He was instrumental in converting the An* 
an Lombards to the orthodox faith, and ic 
restiaining the ravages of that warlike peo« 
pie. He interfered in the discipline of for- 
eign churches ; remonstrated against an im- 
perial law forbidding soldiers to become 
monks ; laboured to effect a peace between 
the Lombards and the emperors; and at- 
tended to every interest of the church and 
the people under him. Yet he claimed no 
civil authority ; but always treated the em- 
perors as his lords and masters. In 595 he 
commenced his long contest with the pa 
triarchs of Constantinople, who had assu- 
med the honorary title of universal bukopM. 
7'his title Gregory maintained to be blasphe- 
mous, antichristian, and diabolical, by whom- 
soever assumed. But he could not induce 
any of the Orientals to join with him. In 596, 
he sent Auguftine and other monks to coo- 
vert the Anglo-Saxons ; which they accom- 
plished. In 601, he defended the use of 
ima^ in churches ; allowed the Saxons to 
retam some of their pagan customs ; and 
endeavoured to extend the power of Augua^ 
Hne over the ancient British churches. In 
the same year, when Pkocaa the usurper 
murdered all the imperial family, and cloth- 
ed himself with the purple, Gregory obse- 
quiously flattered him, and submitted to his 
usurpation. At leneth, worn out with cares 
and disease, he died in. March, A.D. 604, 
having reigned thirteen years and a half. 
Gregory was exceedingly active, self-deny- 
ing, submissive to his superiors, and courte- 
ous, sympathetic, and benevolent to all ; yet 
he was an enthusiast for monkery, and for 
the honour of his see. His writings aie 
more voluminous than those of any other 
Roman pontiff. His letters amount to 840 ; 
besides which, he wrote 35 Books on Job, 
called Gregory's Morals; a Pastorul, or 
treatise on the duties of a pastor, in 4 Books ; 
23 Homilies on Exekiel , 40 Homilies on 
the Grospels ; 4 Books of Dialogues To 
him are ascribed also, an Exposition of the 
first book of Samuel, in vi. Books ; an Ex- 
position of the seven penitential Psalms ; 
and an Exposition of the Canticles. His 
best works are his Pastoral and his Morals, 
His Difthsue is stuffed with monkish tales ; 
and the Exposition of the penitential Psalms 
breathes the spirit of later times, snd hat 
been ascribed to Gregory VII. The boff 



Romans with the Persians, A.D. 567-573, 
m X. Books ; and some other parts of Jthe 
history of his own times. Only extracts re- 
main. 

John Maro, a very prominent man among 
the MaroniUSy who flourished about A.D. 
660. He wrote Commentaries on the Lit- 
urgy of St. James, which are still extant in 
Syriae, and have been much quoted by Abr. 
Echellensis, Morin, Nairon, and others. 

LeontiuSy bishop of Neapolis or Hagiopo- 
lis in Cyprus, who flourished about A.D. 600, 
and died about A.D. 630 or 630. He wrote 
an Apology for the Christians against the 
Jews ; of which a large part is preserved in 
the fourth Act of the second Nicene council; 
Concilior. torn, vii., p. 236. He also wrote 
some homilies, and biographies of saints. But 
it is not easy to distinguish his writings from 
those of Leontius of Byzantium. — TV.] 

(29) His works were published by the 
French Benedictine, Denys de St. Marthe, 
n four splendid volumes, fol., Paris, 1705. 
For an account of him, see the Acta Sanc- 
or., tom. ii., Martii, p. 131, dec. [Gregory 
ihe Great, of senatoriau rank, was bom at 
Rome about A.D. 540. After a good edu- 
cation, being a youth of great promise, he 
was early admitted to the aenate, and made 
governor of the city before he was thirty 
years old. The death of his father put him 
m possession of a vast estate, which he de- 
voted wholly to pioua and charitable uses. 
Renouncing public life, he became a monk, 
built and endowed six motiasteries in Sicily, 
and a seventh at Rome, in which he himself 
lived under the control of the abbot. In 
679, he was drawn from his monastery, or- 
dained a deacon, and sent as papal legate to 
the court of Constantinople, where he resi- 
ded Ave years, and became very popular. 
Returning in 5d4 with a rich treasure of rel- 
ics, be retired to his monastpry and to his 
favourite mode of life. In 590 he was rais- 
ed to the papal chair, much against his will ; 
and for 1 3 years and a half was an indefat- 
igable bishop, a zealous reformer of the cler- 
gy and the monasteries, and a strenuous de- 
fender of the prcrf^gatives of his see. He 
failed in his attempt to coerce the Illyrian 
bishops to condemn the three chapters ; but 
succeeded in dii«turhing the hannony be- 
tween the orthodox and the Donatists in 
Africa. He discouraged all coercive meas- 
ures for the conversion of the Jews ; en- 
deavoured 10 confine the monks to their 
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U9 of Aries, composed some tracts on moral subjects, and a Rule for Hofy 
Virgins,{SO) FuigenUus of Ruspe, contended valiantly, in numerous books, 
agaiqat the Pelagians and the Arians in Africa ; but his diction is harsh 
and uncouth, like that of most Africans.(81) Ermodius of Pavia was not 
contemptible among the writers of this age, either for prose or poetry , 
but he was an infatuated adulator of the Roman pontiff, whom he exalted 
to supreme power on earth, maintaining that he was amenable to no au- 
thority of mortals.(d2) Benedict of Nursia, whose name is immortalized 
by his Rule for a monastic life, and the numeroifa femilies of monks who 



edition is nid to be that of Sl Marthe ; but 
tbat of De Sousainvilltt Paris, 1675, 3 vols, 
fol., is esteemed : the latest edition is that 
of JoA. Bapt. G^HiccioHh Venice, 1768-76, 
in 17 vols. 4to. — His life by Puulus Diaco- 
nus, of the 9th centary ; and another by 
John, deacon at Rome, about 880, in iv. 
Books, are in MabiUoiCa Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened., tom. i., p. 878-484. Among 
the modems, besides Du Pin, Bayle, and 
Oudinj wo have Maimbourg** Hisioire du 
Pontificat de S. Gregoire le Grand, Paris, 
1686, 4to : Devyt de St. Mar the, Histoire 
de S. Greg, le Gr, Rouen, 1698, 4to, and 
in the 0pp. Greg. M., tom. iv.. p. 199-305. 
See also Bower, Lives of the Popes, {Chreg' 
ory I.), vol. ii., p. 463--543, od. Lend., 1750, 
and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch , vol. zvii., p. 
243-371.— ZV.] 

(30) The Benedictines have recently giv- 
en a learned account of QdisnaAun, in their 
Histoire litteraire de la France, tom. iii., p. 
190. [His life, written by his pupils, Cypri- 
an, Meseian, and Stephan^ in two Books, is 
extant in MabiUon, Acta SS. Ord. Benedict., 
tom. i., p. 63&-654. He was bom m Gaul, 
A.D. 469. While a boy, he ran away, and 
entered the monastery of Lerins ; where he 
lived many yesrs, and became the butler. 
His health failing, he retired to Aries ; of 
which place ho was made bishop in the year 
602. In the year 606, he was falsely ac- 
cused of treason, and banished by Alarie 
king of the Visigoths, to Bourdeaux ; but he 
was soon recalled. In 508, Theodoric king 
of the Goths, summoned him to Ravenna to 
answer a similar charge. Being acquitted, 
he visited Italy, and returned to Aries. He 
presided at the council of Aries in 524 ; and 
at that of Valencia in 529, he triumphantly 
maintained the principle, that a man cannot 
obtain salvation without preventing grace. 
He died A.D. 542, ased 73. He was seal- 
ous for monkery, and a strenuous advocate 
for ti:e doctrines of Auguttine respecting 
free grace snd predestination. He has left 
us 46 Homilies, a Rule for monks, another 
for nuns, a treatise on the ten virgins, an ex- 
hortation to charity, an Epistle, and his Will. 
He also wrote two Books on grace and free 



will, against FMUhu, which are lost. Hts 
works are printed in the Biblloth. Pair., vol. 
viii. and vol. xxviL See Cave, Hist. Lit- 
ter., tom. i., p. 492.— Tr.] 

(31) See, concerning FiUgenHut, the AcU 
Sanctor., tom. i., Januarii, p. 32, d^c. (He 
was bom at Carthage about A.D. 468. His 
father who was a senator, died while he was 

Jroung ; but his mother gave him an excel- 
ent education. While a boy, he had all 
Homer by rote, and could talk Greek flu- 
ently. He was early made procurator of 
the city But soon weary of public life, he 
retired to a monasteiy, became a monk and 
an abbot, changed his monastery, endured 
persecution from the Arians, went to Syra- 
cuse, and thence to Rome in the year 500 ; 
returned to Africa again, was elected bishop 
of Ruspe in 507, was banished to Sardinia 
by Tkrasimtind the Arian king of the Van- . 
dais, recalled by Hilderic the succeeding 
king, and ruled his church till his death in 
633. He was one of the most learned, pi- 
ous, and influential bishops of his age. He 
wrote three Books ad Monimum, (on pre- 
destination and the kindred doctrines) ; one 
Book against the Arians; three Books ad 
I'hrasimuodum regem, (on the person and 
offices of Christ) $ ten Sermons on divers 
subjects ; de Fide orthodoxa Liber ad do- 
natum ; de Fide Liber ad Petr. Diacon. 
eleven Epistles ; de Trinitate Liber ; on 
Predestination and Grace, three Books ; and 
various other Tracts and Homilies ; all of. 
which were published, Paris, 1684, 4to. 
Among his lost works were seven Books on 
grace and free will, addressed to Faustos ; 
and ten Books on predestination and grace, 
against FaJbian. See Cave*e Hist. Lit , 
tom. i., p. 493.— Tr.J 

(32) See the Histoire litteraire de la 
France, tom. iii., p. 96, dec. [Ennodi%e was 
bom A.D. 473, oi a proconsular family. He 
married young; was afterwards deacon at 
Pavia, and subsequently at Rome; was 
twice papal legate to the emperor at Con- 
stantinople ; was made bishop of Pavia in 
511, and died in 521 . He wrote nine Bnok^ 
of Epistles, or 297 in number, which are un- 
published, and of little use to the history of 
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liave followed it. (33) DionysmSy surnamed Exiguw on account of his 
lowliness of mind, has deserved well of his own age and of posterity, by 
Lis collection of ancient canons and liis chronological researchcs.(d4) FuL 
gentius Ferrandus, an African, procured himself reputation by some small 
treatises, especially by his Abridgment of the canons; but his diction has 
no charms«(35) Facundus of Hermiane was a strenuous defender of the 
three chapiersy of which an account will be given hereafter.(d6) ArOtor 
versified the Acts of the Apostles, in Latin, not badly.(d7) Primasius of 
Adrumetum wrote Commentaries en the epistles of PatU^ and a book on her* 
esies ; \Ask\i are yet extant.(38) Liberaiits, by his Breviarium or con- 
cise history of the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies, merits a re- 



his times ; also a Panegyric on Theodoric, 
ting of the Ostrogotlw ; an Apology for 
the Synod of Rome, A.D. 503 ; the life of 
EpipkanitUf his predecessor at Pavia ; life 
of Antony, a monk of Lerins ; two Books 
of poems or epigrams ; and various other 
little pieces ; all of which were published 
by Ja. Sirmond, Pans, 1611, 8vo ; and in 
the Works of Sirmond, vol. i., Paris, 1696 ; 
also in the Biblioth. Patr., torn, ix.— Tr.j 

(33) [See above, p. 392, ^ 6, and note 
( 15). He has left us nothing in writing, ex- 
cept his monastic regulations, two Epistles, 
and two discourses ; which are in the Bib- 
lioth. Patr., torn, ix., p. 640, &c.— Tr.] 

(34) [A monk of Scythian extract, who 
flourished at Rome A.D. 533, and died before 
A.D. 556. He was intimate with Caanodo- 
ruf , whoffives him a high character for intelli- 
gence ana virtue. Being familiar with Greek, 
be collected and translated a body of canons, 
including the first 50 Apostolic Canons, and 
those of the councils of Nice, OonstantinoplOf 
Chalcedon, Sardica, and some in Africa ; he 
also made a collection of the decrees of the 
Roman pontiffs, from Sirienu to AruuUuius 
II. : both are extant in JusHlVa Biblioth. 
Juris Canonici, torn. i. He likewise trans- 
lated a synodic epistle oi Cyril of Alex., a 
paschal epistle of Protentu^ the life of SL 
jPachonauM, an Oration of Proelut, Grtgvry 
Nyssen de opificio hominis, and a history of 
the discovery of the head of John the Bap- 
tist : and composed a Paschal Cycle of 97 
years, commencing A.D 527, of which only 
a fragment remains. In the last work, he 
proposed that Christians should use the tinu 
of Ckriafs hirth as their era ; which propo- 
sal was soon followed universally. Hence, 
the Christian era ts called the Dionynan era. 
But Dionysiue miscalculated the time of 
Chri»Ct birth, placing it four yean (as most 
writers suppose) too Tate. — Tr.J 

(35) IFulgeniius Ferrandut was a pupil 
of FulgentiuM Ruspensis, and a deacon at 
Carthage. He flourished A.D. 533 and on- 
ward His Abridgment of the canons is 
a short diffest of ecclesiastical law, redocad 

Vol. 1— E e s 



to 232 heads ; it is in JueieiPs Biblioth. Juris 
Canon., torn. i. He also wrote the life of 
FulgentiuM of Ruspe, and seven doctrinal 
Epistles. All his works were published by 
Chifflet, Dijon, 1649, 4to, and then in the 
Biblioth. Patr., tom. ix.— TV.] 

(36) [F€Lcuniu9 was bishop of Hermiane 
in Afnca, but spent many years at Constan- 
tinople, as a representative of the African 
churches at the imperial court. It was here, 
and in the years 546 and 647, that he com- 
posed bis twelve Books pro defensione trium 
Capitnlorum, which he presented to the em- 
peror Justinian. He also wrote a book 
against Mutianus Scholasticus, who had in- 
veighed against the African churches for re- 
fusing communion with Vigikus, These, 
together with an Epistle in defence of the 
three chapters, were published by Ja. Sir^ 
mond, Paris, 1629, 8vo, and annexed to Op- 
tatus of Milevi, Paris, 1675, foL, and thence 
in the Bibl. Patr., tom. x., p. 1, 109.— Tr.] 

(37) [Aralor was first an adrocate, then 
one of the court of king Athalaric, and finally 
a subdeacon at Rome. He flourished from 
A.D. 527 to 544 ; in which letter year he 
presented his poetic version of the Acts in 
two Books, to Vigilius the Roman pontiflf. 
He was much esteemed and honoured both 
by Athalaric and Yigilius. The poem was 
first published, with a commentary, at Sala- 
manca in 1516 ; and afterwards in the Bib- 
lioth. Patr., tom. x., p. 125.— Tr.] 

(38) [PrinuuvuM, bishop of Adrumetum 
or Justinianopolis in Africa, was a delegate 
to the court of Constantinople, A.D. 550- 
and 553, and defended the three chaptera. 
His Commentary on tke Epistlea of Paul, 
was compiled from Jerome, Ambrose, Aw 
gustine, and others. He likewise composed 
a mystical Exposition of the Apocalypse, ib 
five Books. Both are m the Biblioth. Patr., 
tom. X. He moreover wrote de Haeresibtu, 
libri iii. ; which are lost, unless they are 
those published in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. 
xxvii., the author of which has been so much 
disputed. See Cane, Hist. Lit^enr., tom 
i, p. 585, dec— 7V.1 
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spcctabl() place among the writers of these timcs.(d9) ForUmatus pos- 
sesned u liappy vein tor poetry, which he cmploj'ed on various subjecta, 
and is read not without pleasure at the present day. (40) Gregory of Tours, 
the father of French histoi-y, wotild have been in higher esteem with the 
moderns, if his ArmaU of the Franks and his otlier writings did not exhibit 
so many marks of weakness and credulity. (41) Gildas of Britain is not 
to be (lussed over^ because he is the mo3t ancient of the British writers^ 
and bicuasc his little book on ilie destruction of Britain contains many 
things worth being kuown.(42) Columbanus of Ireland acquired celebrity 
(39) [LihctatuB was archdeacon of the Tours in the year 556, became deacon 



church of Curtha^c. He was »cni twice as 
a legate to Kome. in 534 and 636. Hia 
Brevianum is estrrnH>d very authentic and 
correct, thoiiirh not elegant, h contain* the 
history of that controversy for i25 years, 
or to about A.D. 553; and was the result 
of jrrtai riscarch and labour It was pub- 
lished by (rarnier, Paris, 1675 Svo, and in 
most of tlic Collections of Councils. — Tr.] 

(40) ]Ii>totre Littcraire de la France, 
torn, iii., p. 464. [Venantiiis Hunorariu* 
Clemmiianus Fortunatus was born in Italy, 
and cduaiicd at Ravenna. About the mid- 
dle of the centur>% having been cured of 
his diseased eyes by St. Martin o{ Tours, 
he determined to visit the tomb of that sdint. 
From Tours he went to Poictiers, where he 
lived to the end of the century ; wrote much, 
became a presbyter, and at last bishop of 
Poictiers. His poetic works are, two Books 
of short poems, dedicated to Grcfroru of 
Tours ; four Books on the life of St. Mar- 
tin ; and several other short poems. I'hey 
are in the Bibhoth. Patr., torn. x.. atnd were 
published by Browert Mogunt., 1603 and 
1616, 4to. His prose writings are short 
Explanations of the I^ord's Prayer and of the 
Apostles* Creed ; and the livea of eight or 
ten Gallic saints; viz., St. ^/^'nu5, bishop 
of Anjjcrs ; St. Gcrmanus^ bishop of Paris ; 
St. Radegundy a queen ; St. Hilariuji^ bish- 
op of Poictiers ; St. MarceUus, bishop of 
Paris ; St. Amantiva^ bishop of Rodez ; 
8t. Henri ^us, bishop of Rheims ; and St, 
Potcrmts^ bishop of Avranches. The two 
following are doubtful ; St. Mauritius, bish- 
op of Angers ; and St. Medardn bishop of 
rtoyon. All these are extant either in Su- 
rius^ or Mabillon's collections. — Tr.) 

(41 ) A particular account is given of him, 
in the Histoire Litteraire de la France, torn, 
iii., p. 372. For an account of hfs faults, 
see Fran. Pagiy Diss, de Dionysio Paris. 
^ XXV., p Ifi, annexed to bis Brcviar. Pon- 
lif, Romanor., torn. iv. But many of his 
defects are extenuated by Jo. Launoi, Opp., 
torn, i., pi. ii., p. 131, <Vc. [Gcartr/us 
Florentinus Greovrivjt was bom of noble 
parentage, si Auverifrte, A.U. 514. After 
«n education under his bishop, Iv went to 



569, and bishop in 573, and died in 595 
aged 52. He was much engaged in coun 
cils and in theological dfsputea, and at the 
same time a great writer. Orthodox, active, 
and rather indiscreet, he was frequently io- 
volred m difficulties, for he was deficient ii» 
judgment and acumen. His great work, An^ 
notes Franeorum. (sometimes called Ckron- 
ica, Gesta, Historta, and Hintoria EccUxi- 
asttea Francorum\ in ten Books, aives • 
summary history of the world, from the cre- 
ation to the cstublit^hmont of the kingdom of 
the Franks ; and afterwards a detailed histo- 
ry, to the year 5tf 1 . He also wrote Mtrac- 
vlorum hbri vii. ; remaining the miracles 
of St. Martin, in four B«aks ; on the giorf 
of Martyrs, two Books ; and on the glory of 
Confessors, one Book. Besides these, he 
wrote de vitis Patrvm (monks) Liber unus / 
de vita et marte vii dormitmtium; and ao 
Epitome of the history of the Franks, com- 
posed before he wrote his Armalcs. A II hi» 
works, collectively, were best edited by 
Theod. Rmnart, Paris, 16&9, fol. They ar« 
also in the Biblioth. Patr., torn. xt. — TV.] 

(42) Concerning Gildaa and Cotumbamts, 
none have treated more accurately than the 
Benedictines, in the Histoire Litteraire do 
la France, tem. iii., p. 279 and 505. [Gil- 
da* was sumamed the Wise, and also Bado' 
nius, from the battle of Badon (Bath) about 
the time of his birth, which was A.D 520. 
By these epithets he is distinguished from 
Gildas AlbaniiUt who hved a little earlier. 
He was well educated, became a monk of 
Bangor, and is said to have visited and la- 
boured some time in Ireland. On hia return 
he visited the monastery of Lhancan'an, 
lately founded by a nobleman of South 
Wales ; whose example Gildas urged oth- 
ers to imitate. He spent some time in the 
northern part of Britain ; visited Fr«nce and 
Italy ; and returned and laboured as a faith- 
ful preacher. He is supposed to have died 
at Bangor, A.D. 590: though some place 
his deatn 20 years earlier. His only entire 
work, now existing, is his Epistola de excidio 
Britanniae, ei c8.siij.ratione Ordinis Krclesi- 
axtici : in which he depicts and Iflmenis over 
the aUiw«st total ruiiv ef his country, and th« 
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by his Rule for monks, some poems, and uncommon zeal for the erection 
of monasteries. (43) Isidorus of Seville, (Hispalensis), composed various 
grammatical, theological, and historical works ; but shows himself to have 
lacked a sound judgment.(44) The list of Latin authors in this ccntur}*- 
may well be closed by two very learned men, the illustrious Botihius, a 
philosopher, orator, poet, and theologian, who was second to no one of his 
times for elegance and acuteness of genius ;(45) and M, Aurelius CassiO' 
dams Senator, who was indeed inferior in many respects to the former, 
yeV no contemptible author.(46) Both have left us various productions of 
their pens. (47) 



profligacy of manners then prevailing. It 
was first publi»hed by Polyaore VirgU, in 
1525; but the best edition is that of Tho. 
OaJct in the Brst vol. of his Historiae Brit- 
annicae, Saxonicae, &.C., Scriptores quinde- 
cim, Lond., 1691, fol. He also wrote sev- 
eral letters, and perhaps some other pieces, 
of which only extracts remain. See Cave^ 
Hist, Litter., torn, i., p. 538, &c.— Tr.] 

(43) [For a notice of Columbanus, see 
above, p. 392, note (Uy—Tr.] 

(44) [Isidorus Hispalensis, OTJtmior, was 
the son of Severian, prefect of Carthagena 
in Spain, and brother of Fulgentius bishop 
of Carthagena, and of Leander, whom he 
succeeded A.D. 595, as bishop of Seville. 
He presided in the council of Seville in 619, 
and in that of Toledo A.D. 633, and died 
A.D. 636. He was a vduminoaa writer; 
and has left us a CArcmicon, from the cj-ea- 
tion to A.D. 626 ; Historia Gothorum, Van- 
dalorum, et Suevorum ; Originum, sive 
Etymologiaram, Libri xx. ; de Scriplorilms 
ecclesiasticis, (a continuation of Jerome and 
Gennadius, embracing twenty-three wri- 
ters) ; de vita et morte Sanctorum utriusque 
Testamenti Liber ; de dtvinis sive ecclesi- 
asticis Officiis^ Libri ii. ; de differerUiis sive 
proprietate verborum, Libri ii. ; Synonymo- 
rum sive soliloquiorum, Libri ii. ; de naJura 
rcrum sive de mundo. Liber philosophicus ; 
Liber pramiorum ad lil>ros utriusque Testa- 
menti ; CommtnUuia in libros historicos 
Veteris Test, (a compilation) ; AUegoriarum 
quarundam S. Scripturae Liber ; contra ne- 
^uitiamJudaeorum^ Libri ii. ; Sentsntiarum^ 
rive de summo bono, Libri iii. ; Regula 
Monachorum ; de c<mfiictu vitiorum et vir- 
tutum I^iber; Expdsitio in Cantica Canti- 
corom ; several Epistles and minor treatises. 
To him is falsely ascribed a collection of 
councils and decretals. His works were best 
published, Paris, IdOl, fol., and Cologne, 
1617, fol— Tr.] 

(46) \Anicius Manlius Torqtuttus Seve- 
rinus Boi*Mus, bom of an illuatrious fam- 
ily at Home, about A.D. 470, was sent in 
his childhood to Athens for education, where 
be spent eighteen years ; and then returned 



to Rome, the most learned man of the age. 
He was consul in the years 510 and 523. 
Soon after his return to Kome, he was made 
a patrician, and admitted to tho senate. 
When Theodoric king of the Gcihs entered 
Rome, A.D. 500, Boithius was appointed 
by the senate to address him. 1'he king 
soon after made him one of his council, and 
master of his palace. After faithfully serv- 
ing the king and his country for more than 
twenty years, he was in 523 falsely accused 
of a treasonable correspondence, condemned 
on suborned testimony, and sent to Pavia^ 
where he was kept in close confinement a 
year or more, and then privately put to death 
by order of the king. He was a voluminous 
writer. Besides more than forty Books of 
translations and commentaries on Aristotle, 
Porphyry^ and Cicero, he wrote two Books 
on arithmetic, five Books on music, two 
Books on geometry, and several tracts 
against the Eutychians, Nestorians, and oth- 
er errorists. But his most famous work 
was de consolatione philosopkiaet Labri v., 
written while in prison at Pavia. This was 
translated into Saxon, by Alfred the Great, 
(printed, Oxfocd, 1698) ; and into English 
by Chaucer^ and by queen Elisabeth. It 
was composed partly in verse, and partly in 
prose ; and has the form of h dialogue be- 
tween Bocthitis himself, and Philosophy per- 
sonified ; who endeavours to console him 
with considerations, derived not from (Chris- 
tianity, but from the doctrines of Plato^ 
Zeno, and Aristotle . The work s of Boethius 
were published with notes, Basil, 1570, fol. 
See tave^ Hist. Littcrar., torn i., p. 495, 
dec, and Brurker^ Hist. crit. Philos., torn, 
iii. Gervaise, Histoire de Boece, Paris, 
1715, 2 vols. 8vo, and SchroecJch, Kirchen- 
gesch , vol. xvi., p. 99-121.— 7r.] 

(46) Seo Rich. Simout Critique de ia 
Bibliotheque eccles. de M. du Pin, tome i., 
p. 2 1 1 , df c. [ Senator was part of the name, 
and not the title of Cassiodorvs. This em* 
inent statesman and monk was bom of 
honourable parents, at Squillace in the king- . 
dom of Naples, probably before A.D. 470 
Odoacer, in 491, made him Comes rerum 
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privatarum et sacrarum largitionum. Two 
yean after, Thcodoric became maater of It- 
aly, and .made him his private secretary ; 
and subsequently governor of Calabria ; but 
soon recalled hitn to court, and made him 
successively quaestor of the palace, maater 
of the offices, consul, and praetorian pre- 
fect. The death of Theodorie in 526, did 
not deprive Caasiodorui of his high rank ; 
but in 539, being now about 70 years old, 
he retired to a monastery, founded by him- 
self near his native town in Calabria, where 
he lived more than twenty years in honour- 
able retirement, devoted to literature and re- 
ligion. His works are voluminous; tiz., 
Epistolarom Libri zii. (his official letters) ; 
Historiae Eccles. Tripartitae I^ib. zii., (an 
abridgment from the I>atin translations of 
Socraiety Sozomen, and Thcodcret, made by 
EpipKanius Schola»ticus) ; Chronicon, a'b 
Adamo usque ad annum 519 ; Computus 
Paschalis ; de Rebus Gestis Gothorum, I «ib. 
zii., (which we have, as abridged by Jor- 
nandes ; the original is supposed still to ez- 
ist in MS.) ; Expositio in Psalmos Uavidis ; 
Institutionis ad divinas lectiones lib. ii. ; 
de Orthographia Liber; de vii. Disciplinis 
Liber, (on the seven liberal arts ; viz., the 
iriviunij or grammar, rhetoric, and logic ; 
and the qwutrivium, or arithmetic, music,. 
geometry, and astronomy) ; de Anima Li- 
ber ; de Oratione, et viii partibaa Oration is : 
short Comments on the Acts, the Epistles, 
and Apocalypse, (published separately by 
bishop Chandler, Lond., 1722, 8vo). Most 
of the other works are in the Biblioth. P^tr., 
torn, zi, and all of them were well edited 
by the Benedictines, in 2 vols, fol., Rouen, 
1679. See Cavf, Histor. Litterv., torn, i., 
p. 501, and Schroeckh, Kirchengcach., vol. 
zvi., p. 128-154.— Tr.] 

(47) [The following are the Jjatin writers 
omitted by Dr. Mosheim. 

PoMchatius^ deacon of the church of 
Rome, who took sides with LauretUius in 
his contest for the pontificate in 498, and 
died in 512. He has left ns an Epistle to 
Bugypphu ; and ii. Books on the Holy 
Spirit, against Maeedaniiu ; which are in the 
8th vol. of the Biblioth. Patram. 

Laurentiiu, bishop of Novara in the north 
of Italy, flourished about AD. 607. Two 
of his Homilies, on penitence and alms, are 
in the Biblioth. Patr , torn. iz. 

EpiphaniuM Scholasticus, an Italian, who 
ilomished about A.D. 510. He translated 
the Eccles. Histories of Socrates^ Sozamen, 
and Theodoret, into Latin ; that Cattiodonts 
might thence make out his Histoita Eccles. 
Tripartitia, in zii. Books. The original 
translations are lost. 

Bugypptut^ abbot of a monastery near 



Naples about A.D. 511. He wrote the life 
of St. SeverinuSf the apostle of Noricum ; 
published by Surhu, 

Hormisdks, Roman pontiff A.D. 614- 
523 ; who made peace, after a long contest, 
between the Oriental and Western churches. 
He has left us eighty Episiles, and some 
DecretaUt in the Concilior., tom. iv. 

OrenhuSt or OriemtiuMt bishop of Elibens 
in Spain A.D. 516. He wrote Commoni- 
torium fidelibus, metro Heroico, in ii. Books. 
The first Book is in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. 
vii. ; and both, with other short poems, in 
Edm. MarUne^s Thesaur. Anecdot., tom. v., 
Paris, 1717. 

Peter, a deacon, who vifforonsly aided the 
deputation of Oriental monks at Rome, A.D. 
520, tnd. wrote de Incamatione et gratia D. 
N. Jesu Christi, Liber; eztant amonff the 
works of FulgentiuMf and in Biblioth. Patr., 
tom. iz. 

Feliz IV., Romsn pontiff A.D. 526-530. 
Three EpistleM, in the Concilior. tom. iv., 
are ascribed to him ; but the two first are 
spurious. 

Jrutinianl.f emperor A.D. 527-565. Be- 
sides the Corpus Juris Cietitt, (viz., /iwli- 
tuticnum lib. iv. Pandeelar. sive Digesto- 
rum, lib. 1. Codicis lib. zii., A.D. 528-535 ; 
snd Novella, after A.D. 535), he issued siz 
Decrees and Epistles relating to ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, which are in the Concilior. tom. v. 

Nicetins, of Gallic eztract, a monk, abbot, 
and archbishop of Treves A.D. 527-568. 
He was distinguished for piety, and the con- 
fidence repos^ in him. Two of his tracts, 
de VigilUs Servorum Dei, and de Bona Psal- 
tnodia, were published by DacheriuSf Spt- 
cilegium, tom. iii., (ed. nova, tom. i., p. 221, 
223) ; and two of his letters, (to the empe- 
ror Ju«f»oian, and to queen Chlosuinda), are 
in the Concilior. tom. v. 

Justus, bishop of Urgel in Catalonia, 
Spain, flourished A.D. 61^, and died about 
A.D. 540. His Commentary on the Can- 
tides is in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. iz. Two 
epistles of his are also eztant. 

Boniface II., Roman pontiff A.D. 630- 
532, has left us two EpistUs; in the Con 
cilior. tom. iv. 

Cogitosus, an Irish monk, grandson of St. 
Brigit, and aupposed to have lived sboot 
A.D. 630. He wrote Vita Saneta Brigi 
da; which is published by Camstus, Su 
rttw, and BoUand. 

Montanus, archbishop of Toledo in Spain, 
during nine years, about A.D. 531. He nu 
left us two Epistles ; eztant in the Concil- 
ior. tom. tv. 

John II., Roman i>ontiff A.D. 532-686- 
At the request of Justiman, he solemnly 
sanctioned the orthodozy of the ezpreaaioc t 
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One of the Trimiynffered crucifixion. One 
spurious and five genuine EpistUs of his, 
an in the Concilior. torn. iv. 

Marcellimu, Gomes of Illyricum, flour- 
ished A.D. 634. His Chromcoriy (from the 
year 379, where Jerome*s closes, to the ^ear 
634), has been often published ; and is in 
the Biblioth. Patr., tom. i^ 

Agapetus, Roman pontiff A.D. 636, 636. 
Seven of his EpisUcs (one of them spurious) 
ire in the Concilior. tom. iv., and one in 
tom. T. 

VigiUua, Roman pontiff A.D. 637-666. 
He obtained his see by intrigue and duplici- 
ty ; conspired against his predecessor whom 
he brought to the grave ; and when confirm- 
ed in his see, showed himself supremely am- 
bitious, and ready to sacrifice consistency, 
conscience, the truth itself, to promote his 
own selfish designs. He issued the most 
solemn declarations, both for and against the 
three chapters. In 647 JtLsHnian called him 
to Constantinople, where he detained him 
seven years, and compelled him to condemn 
the three chapters, and himself also, for hav- 
ing repeatedly defended them. We have 18 
Episaes, and several of his contradictory 
Decretals, in the Concilior. tom. v. 

Gordianue, a monk of Messina, carrie-d off 
by the Saracens in the year 639, when they 
burned and plundered that monastery. Gor- 
iian escaped from the Saracens and returned 
to Sicily, where he wrote the life ofPladdue, 
the Benedictine abbot of Messina, who, with 
many others, was slain in the capture of that 
monastery. It is extant in Surius, and in 
MabiUon, Acta Sanctor., tom. i. 

Victory bishop of Capua about A.D. 645. 
He translated mto Latin Amfiunaus^ Har- 
mony of the iv. Gospels, falsely ascribed to 
Tatian; and extant in the Biblioth. Patr., 
tom. iii., p. 366. 

Cyprianue, a Gaul, and pupil of Cctsarius 
of Aries. He flourished A . D. 646, and wrote 
the^rff book of the life and ackievemente of 
Ceuariiu. Both books are in Surius, and 
m Mabillont Acta Sanctor., tom. i. 

Mutianus Scholasticus, flourished A.D. 
560. At the suggestion of Cassiodorue, he 
translated 34 Homilies of Chrysostom on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews into Latin ; printed 
ftt Colore, 1630. 

Ruetictu,, a deacon at Rome, who accom- 
panied pope VigUius to Constantinople in 
647, and showed more firmness than his 
bishop. His Dialogue sine disputatio ad- 
versus Acephalos, (in which he inveighs 
against Vigilius)y is extant in the Biblioth. 
Patr., tom. x. 

JunUius, an African bishop, who lived 
about A.D. 650, has left us de Partibus Di- 
ptfke Legis, lAbri ii., in the Biblioth. Patr., 
lorn. X., p. 339. 



Joma$tdes, or Jordanus, of Gothic ex- 
tract, bishop of the Goths at Ravenna. His 
one Book de Rebus Getids, or Historia 
Gothoruniy from the earliest times to A.D. 
640, is an abridgment of the 12 books of 
Cassiodorus on the same subject. His de 
Regnorum et Temporum successiane Liber, 
is transcribed from Florus. Both works are 
extant in Muratori, Rerum Italicar. Scrip* 
tores, tom. i., 1723. 

Eugyppius, an African presbyter and ab- 
bot, who flourished about A.D. 563. He 
compiled from the works of St. Augusliru 
a collection of sentences on various subjects, 
in 338 chapters ; printed, Basil, 1642. 

ViclOTf bishop of Tunis in Africa, a reso- 
lute defender of the three chapters, was in 
prisons and banishments from A.D. 656 to 
665. He wrote a Chronicony from the crea- 
tion to A.D. 666 ; but the last 122 years of 
it are all that remain ; published by Scediger^ 
with the Chronicon of Eusebius. 

GermanuSf (St. Germain), bom at Autun, 
France, A.D. 496 ; deacon, 633 ; presbyter, 
636 ; and l)ishop of Paris, A.D. 656-676. 
An epistle of his to queen Bruneckildf writ- 
ten A.D. 673, is in the Concilior. tom. v. 
His life, written by Venantius Fortunatu^, 
is in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened., 
tom. i., p. 222, &.c. 

Pclagius I., Roman pontiff A.D. 555 
669. He was papal le^te at Constantino- 
ple A.D. 635-545 ; and a strenuous oppo- 
eer of the three chapters. Sixteen ot his 
Epistles are in the Concilior. tom. v. 

Martin, a monk, born in Pannonia. He 
travelled in Palestine, preached and became 
an abbot in Spain, and finally bishop of Bra- 
gs in Portugal, A.D. 563-583. He has left 
us CoUeclio Cananum, (extant, in Concil- 
ior. tom. v., and in JusteWs Biblioth. Juris 
Canon., tom. i.) ; Scntentite patrum JEgyp' 
tiorum, (in Roswiyd, de vitis Patr.) ; and 
Formula honest<e vita, extant in the Bibli- 
oth. Patr., tom. x., p. 282. 

Pelagius II., Roman pontiff A.D. 679- 
690. He had much contention with the 
western bishops, who defended the three 
chapters; and after A.D. 589, with JoAii» 
bishop of Constantinople, who assumed the 
title of universal bishop. Ten of his Epis- 
tles, and six decrees, are extant in the Con- 
cilior. tom. V. 

Marius, bishop of Avenches in Switzer- 
land for 20 years, flourished A.D. 681. He 
has left us a Chronicon, continuing that of 
Prosper, from 455 to 581. 

Licinianv^, bishop of Carthagena in Spain 
A.D! 684. He has left us three Epistles ; 
in de Aguirre, Collect, max. Concil. His- 
pan., tom. ii. 

JohfL, a Spanish Goth, educated at Con- 
stantinople, returned to Spain A.D. 584, 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTOBT OF THEOLOGY. 

f 1. Continued sinking of Tbeology.— ^ 2. This Exemplified.— f 3. Sute of Ezegetica; 
Theology. — ^ 4. Faults of the Interpreters. — ^ 6. Dogmatic Theology.—^ 6. Piactical 
Theology. — ^ 7. Lives of Saints. — \ 8. Polemic Theology. — f 0. Contests about CM- 
genism.---^ 10. About the Three Chapters.—^ 11. The fifth general Council. — ^ 12. 
Contests about one of the Trinity being Crucified. 

^ 1. The barriers of the ancient simplicity and truth being once viola- 
ted, the state of theology waxed worse and worse ; and the amount of the 
impure and superstitious additions to the religion of Christy is almost inde- 
scribable. The controversial theologians of the East continued to darken 
the great doctrines of revelation by the most subtle distinctions and I know 
not what philosophical jargon. Those who instructed the people at large, 
made it their sole care to imbue them more and more with ignorance, su- 
perstition, reverence for the clergy, and admiration of empty ceremonies ; 
and to divest them of all sense and knowledge of true piety. Nor was 
this strange, for the hUnd^ — that is, persons for the most part grossly igno- 
rant and thoughtless, — were the leaders of the blind, 

§ 2. Whoever wishes to gain more distinct information on this subject, 
need only read what occurs in the epistles and other writings of Gregory 
the Credit, among others, respecting the worshipping of images and de- 
parted saints, the fire which purifies souls after death, the efficacy of good 
works, that is, of human prescriptions and devices for attaining salvation, 
the power of relics to remove defects both of soul and body, and other 
things of the like character. A man of sense cannot help smiling at the 
generosity of the good Gregory in distributing his relics ; but at the same 
time he must feel pity for the simple, stupid people, who could be persua- 
ded that oil taken from lamps burning at the sepulchres of the martyrs, pos- 
sessed uncommon virtues and efficacy, and added both holiness and secu- 
rity to its possessors.(l) 

§ 3. To give directions for expounding the holy scriptures, was the ob- 
ject of Junilius in his two Books on (he parts of the divine law,{2) The 
treatise consists of a few questions, neither scientifically arranged nor ju- 

became an abbot, was persecuted by Levvi- A.D. 693, and wrote the life of St. MaximuMt 

gild the Arian king, and died early in the bishop of Reiz ; and the life of St. Marnu, 

seventh century. Fie has left a Chronicon abbot of Bobi. 

from A.D. 565 to 590. Eutropius, a monk, and bishop of Valei^ 

Lcandcr, archbishop of Seville (Hispal- cia in Spain, flourished A.D. 599. One of 

cnsis) in Spain, flourished A.D. 583, and his Epistles is preserved by Lu. HoUicniut, 

died 595. He was a monk, an ambassador Codex Regular., Paris, 1663. — Tr.'\ 

10 Constantinople, and a principal means of (1) SeetheX<M( of sacred 0i7« which Greg- 

the conversion of the Arian Goths of Spain ory the Great sent to queen Theodelinda ; 

to the Catholic faiih. A monastic Rule is in Tkeod. Ruiriart^ Acta martyr, sincera et 

all we have of him ; unless he was author selects, p. 619, [and in Muratoru Anecdota 

of the Missa Mozarabum. Latins, torn, ii., p. 194. — Schl.l 

Ih/namius, collector of the revenues of (2) See Rich. Simon, Critique de la Bib- 

thc Romish church in Gaul. * He flourished liotheque de M. du Ptn^ torn, i., p. 239. 
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ucioualy considered ; for the author lacked the learning necessary for his 
\uidertaking. Casnodorus likewise laid down some rules for iutcrpreta- 
tion, in his two books on the divine laws. Among the Syrians, Fhiloxenus 
translated the books of the New Testament and the Psalms of David into 
8yriac«(8) The number of interpreters was considerable. Among the 
Greeks, the best were Procopius of Gaza, (rather a pleasing cxposilor),(4) 
Severus of Antioch, JuHanus, and some others. Among the Latins, the 
more prominent were Gregory the Great, Cassiodoms, Primasius,{b) Isi- 
darus of Seville,(6) Bellalor^{7) and a few others. 

§ 4. All these expositors, (a few only excepted and particularly the 
Nestorians in the East, who, following the example of Theodoras of Mop- 
suestia, searched for the true sense and meaning of the words), are scarce- 
ly worthy of the name of interpreters. They may be divided into two 
classes. Some merely collected the opinions and interpretations of the 
earlier doctors, in works which afterwards obtained the name of Catenae 
(or Chains) among the Latins. (8) Such is the Catena of Olympiodorus 
on Job, that of Victor of Capua on the four Gospels, and the Commentary 
of Primasius on the Epistle to the Romans, compiled from Augustine, Je- 
rome, Ambrose, and others. Nor is Procopius of Gaza to be wholly ex- 
cluded from this class, although he sometimes followed his own judgment* 
The others follow the footsteps of Origen, and neglecting wholly the literal 
meaning, run after allegories and moral precepts, deducing whatever they 
wish or desire from the sacred books by the aid of a roving imagination. 
Of this class, is Anastasius Sinaita, whose Anagogical contemplations on the 
Hexaemeron expose the ignorance and credulity of the author ; likewise 
Gregory the Great, whose Morals on Job were formerly extolled undcserv- 
cdly ; also Isidorus of Seville, in his Book of allegories on Scripture ; and 
Primasius^ in his Mystic exposition (fthe Apocalypse ; and many others. 

§ 5. An accurate knowledge of religious doctrines and a simple and 
lucid exposition of them, no one will expect from the teachers of these 
times. Most of them reasoned, as blind men do about colours ; and thought 
they acquitted themselves nobly, when they had thrown out some crude and 
indigested thoughts, and overwhelmed oppose rs with the artillery of words. 
Yet among the writers of this age, may be clearly discovered the marks 
and germinations of that threefold manner of treating theology, which still 
prevails both among the Greeks and the Latins. For some collected to- 
gether sentences from the ancient doctors and councils, backed by cita- 
tions from the Scriptures. Such was Isidore of Seville, among the Latins, 
whose three Books of sentences are still extant ; and among the Greeks, Le- 
ontius of Cyprus, whose Loci Communes, or Commonplace-book, compiled 
from the works of the ancients, have been commended. From these ori- 

(3) Jot. Sim, Atgeman, Biblioth. Orient. CoMsiodoruSf and flourished A.D. 550. He 
Vatican., torn, ii., p. 83. wrote nnmerous Commentaries ; riz., vi. 

(4) See Rich, Sinum^ Lettrea choisies, Books on Esther, v. Books on Tobit, vii.- 
tom. iv., p. 120, of the new edition. Books on Judith, viii. Books on the Wisdom 

(5) Rich. Simon^ Histoire criticrae des of Solomon, and z. Books on the Maccabees ; 
principauz Commentateun do N. T., cap. all of which are now lost. — Tr.] 

zziT., p. 337, and Critique de la Biblioth. da (8) See SUph. U Moyne, Prolegom. ad 

M. dm Pin, tom. i., p. S36. Varia Sacra, p. 53, dec, and Jo. Alb. Fabri- 

(6) Rich. Simon^ Critique de la Biblio- cm«, Biblioth. Grseca, lib. ▼., cap. 17, or 
theque de M. du Pin^ tome i., p. 259. voL vii., p. 727, dec. 

(7) iBcUalor was a presbyter, a friend of 
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ginated that species of theology, which the Latins afterwards called Por- 
iiive Theology. Others attempted to unfold the nature of religious doc- 
trines, by reasoning ; which was the method generally adopted by those who 
disputed against the Nestorians, Eutychians, and Pelagians. These may 
be fitly called Scholastics. Others again, who believed that all divine truth 
must be learned by internal feeling and by contemplation, assumed the 
name of Mystics. This threefold method of treating religious subjects, has 
continued down to the present day. A proper and complete system of 
theology, no one of this age produced ; but various parts of theology were 
occasionally illustrated. 

^ 6. To explain and inculcate piety and Christian duty, some gave jTe- 
cepls, while others employed examples. Those who gave precepts for a 
pious life, endeavoured to shape the Christian character either of persons 
engaged in the business of active life, or that of the more perfect who re- 
tire from the contagious influence of the world. A Christian life in the 
former case, they represented as consisting in certain external virtues and 
the badges of piety ; as appears from the homilies and exhortations of C<e- 
sariitSy the Monitory Chapters of AgapetuSf and especially from the Sum- 
mary of a virtuous life, by Martin of Braga.(9) in the latter case they 
aimed to withdraw the soul by contemplation from the intercourse and 
contagion of the body ; and therefore advised to macerate the body by 
watching, fasting, constant prayer, and singing of hymns ; as is manifest 
from FtUgentius on fasting, Nicetius on the Vigils of the servants of God^ 
and on the advantages of Psalmody. The Greeks, for the most part, fol- 
lowed as their leader in these matters Dionysius^ denominated the Areop. 
agite ; on whom John of Scythopolis, during this age, published annota- 
tions. How exceedingly defective all these views were, is visible to every 
one who is acquainted with the Holy Scriptiires. 

§ 7. To inculcate piety by examples, was the aim of all those who wrote 
Lives of the Saints. The number of these, both among the Greeks and 
the Latins, was very considerable. Ennodius, Eugypptus, Cyril of Scy- 
thopolis, Dixmysius Exiguus, Cogitosus, and others, are well known. Nearly 
all these entertain their readers with marvellous and silly fables ; and they 
propose for imitation none but delirious persons or those of perverted 
minds, who did violence to nature, and adopted austere and fantastic rules 
of life. To endure hunger and thirst without repining, to go naked about 
the country like madmen, to immure themselves in a narrow place, to ex- 
pect to behold with their eyes closed an indescribable divine light ; this 
was accounted holy and glorious. The less any one resembled a man of 
a rational and sane mind, the more confidently might he hope to obtain aa 
honoured place among the heroes and demigods of the church. 

& 8. In efforts to settle theological controversies, many were diligent, 
and none successful. Scarcely an individual can be named who contend- 
ed against the Eutychians, the Nestorians, or the Pelagians, with fairness, 
sobriety, and' decorum. Primasius and PMloponus treated of all the here- 
sies : but time has swept away their works. A book of LeonUus on the 
sects is extant ; but it deserves little praise. Against the JeWs, Isidore of 
Seville, and Leontiits of Neapolis, engaged in controversy : but with what 
degree of skill, may easily be conjectured by those who reflect on the cir- 

(9) See Acta Sanctor. Martii, torn, iii., p. 86, &c., [and Biblioth. Patr., torn, x., p. 38S. 
-TV.] 
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cumsrtances of the age. It will be better therefore to proceed to a brief 
account of the controversies themselves which disturbed the church in this 
century, than to treat in detail of these miserable disputants. 

§ 0. Although Origen lay under condemnation by many public senten* 
ces and decrees, yet the attachment of many to him, especially among the 
monks, scorned all limitation. In the West, one Bellator translated va- 
rious books of Origen into Latin.(10) In the East, particularly in Syria 
and Palestine which were the principal seats of Origenism, the monks 
were exceedingly zealous : and they had the approbation of certain bishops, 
especially of Theodorus of Cassarea in Cappadocia, in defending the correct, 
ness and the authority of OrigeirCs sentiments.(ll) The subject was 
brought before the emperor Justinian ; and he issued a long and full edict 
addressed to Mewnas the bishop of Constantinople, in which he strongly con- 
denmed Origen and his opinions ; and forbid his opinions' being taught.(12) 
The contest about the three Chapters commencing soon after, Origenism 
not only revived in Palestine, but it spread and gathered strength. These 
commotions were brought to a termination by the fifth [general] council, 
at Constantinople, assembled by Justinian in the year 653, when Origen 
and his adherents were again condemned.(18) 



(10) [This is founded on a conjecture of 
Huety (Ongeniana» p. 252), who ascribes the 
Latin translation of OrigerCs Homilies on 
Matthew, in particular, to this BeUator. — 

(11) See Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sa- 
bae ; in Jo. Bapt. Coielier, Monnmenta 
Eccles. Graecae, p. 370, &c., and Hen. No- 
ris, Diss, de Synodo quinta, cap. i., ii., in 
his 0pp., torn, i., p. 654. 

(12) This decree is extant in Jo. Harduin, 
Concilior. torn, iii., p. 243, &c. [It was 
first published by Baxoniua^ Annal Ecd. 
ad ann. 538 ; and thence passed into all the 
collections of Councils. — Tr.J 

(13) See the decree of the council in Jo. 
Harduin, Concilior. torn, iii., p. 283, dec. 
See also Evagriut, Hist. Ecclee., lib. iv., c. 
38 ; and on this whole subject, see Ja. Bob- 
nagCy Histoire de TEfflise, torn, i., Ub. z., c. 
6, p. 517, dee. Pet. Dan. Huetj Origeniana, 
lib. ii., p. 224. Lud. Douciny Diss, sub- 
joined to his Historia Origeniaua, p. 345, 
dec. [Sckroeckh, Kirchengesch., toI xviii., 
p. 40-68. but especiaUy C. W. F. Walch, 
liistorie der Ketzereyen, vol. tU., p. 618 
-760. — This contest rejecting Origen 
commenced among the Palestine monks 
about the year 620. One Nonrnu and three 
other monks, belonging to the new Laura 
(or cluster of cells), were discoTered to hold 
and to be uropagating the opinions of Origen. 
SaboMy abbot o? the old Laura, and superri- 
•or of all the Palestine monks, opposed the 
schismatics. They were rejected from the 
Laura, bat were restored a^n ; and in spite 
of opposition and persecution, they brought 
over many in both Latins to their views. 

Vol. I.— Ffp 



The commotion became violent, and expul- 
sions, fighting, and bloodshed ensued. StiU it 
was only a contest among a few monks, liv- 
ing in two little societies or neighbourhoods 
in Palestine. Juttiman^a decree addressed 
to MeniuUy was probably issued about the 
year 640 ; and it has been supposed, that 
the council of Constantinople which anathe- 
matized 15 errors of Origen, was an acci- 
dental council held about the year 641, and 
not the general council held in 553. How- 
ever that may be, the death of Nonmu in the 
year 546, caused the Origenist party among 
the monks to become divided, and to fall into 
a declining state. The fullest enumeration 
of errors held by these Origenists, which has 
come down to us, is that of the 16 anathe- 
mas by the council of Constantinople. Yet 
Ju»tinian*M decree or letter to Mennas is 
nearly as full ; and it is more precise and 
lucid, as well as better substantiated by ref- 
erences to the works of Origen. In this de- 
cree, after a concise introduction, the em- 
peror proceeds like a theologian, through ten 
folio pAges, to enumerate and confute the 
errors of Origen. He then directs the patri- 
arch Mennas to assemble what bishops and 
abbots could be found at Constantinople, and 
to condemn the subjoined list of Ongenian 
errors ; their doings to be afterwards trans- 
mitted to all bishops and abbots for their con- 
firmation, so that after this general consent 
shall be obtained, no bishop or sbbot may bo 
ordained without condemning Origenism as 
well as the other heresies. The list of er- 
rors to be condemned is then subjoined, as 
follows. — (1) ** If any one says or believes, 
that buman souls pre-esiMUd, i.e., wore once 
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J 10. This controversy produced another which was much more laatiBg 
violent, hut which, as to the subject of it, was far less important. The 
emperor Justinian burned with zeal to extirpate the more strenuous Ma- 
nophysiies, who were called AcephaU. On this subject he took counsel 
with Theodarus of Csssarca, who was a friend to Origonism and also a 
Monophysite : and TheodonUf in order to procure tranquillity to the Ori- 
genists by stirring up a new controversy, and also to ^x some stigma upon 
the council of Chalcedon and inflict an incurable wound on the Nestor iaiis, 
persuaded the emperor to believe that the AcephaU would return to the 
church; provided the Acts of the council of Chalcedon were purged of 
those three passages or three Chapters, in which Theodorus of Mopsues- 
tia, Theodarei bishop of Cyrus, and Ihaa of Edessa, were acquitted of or. 
ror ; and provided that certain writings of these men, favourable to the 
Nestorian errors, were condemned. The emperor believed this ; and in 
the year 544, ordered those three chapters to be expunged, but without 
prejudice to the authority of the council of Chalcedon. (14) But this edict 

mere spirits, and holy ; that having become 
weaiy of divine contemplation, they were 
brought into a worse condition ; and that, 
because they iiiroylnfxeiaaci i- e., cooled down 
as to the love of God, they were therefore 
called in Greek ^(n^uf « that is, mouU ; and 
were sent down to inhabit bodies, as a pun- 
ishment ; lei him be anathema.— (Si) If any 
one says or believes, that the aoul of our 
Lord pre-existed ; and that it was united to 
God Uie Word before his incarnation and 
birth of the virgin ; let hxtn be anathema.-^ 
(8) If any one says or believes, that the body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ was first formed in 
the womb of the blessed virgin as those of 
other men are ; and that afterwards God the 
Word and the pre-existent soul became united 
with it ; let him be anathema.— {4:) If any 
one says or believes, that God the Word 
was made like to all the celestial orders, that 
to the Cherubim he was made a Cherub, and 
to the Seraphim a Seraph, and to all the 
celestial Virtues one like them ; let km be 
aHathema.~^5) If any one says or believes, 
that in the resiurection, the bodies of men 
will be raised orbicular^ and does not confess 
that we shall be resuscitated erect ; let Aim 
he anathema. — (6) If any one says or be- 
lieves, that Heaven, the sun, the moon, the 
■tars, and the waters above the heavens, are 
animated, and are a sort of material Vir^ 
tues ; let him be anathema,^7) If any one 
says or believes, that Christ the Lord ia to 
be crucified in the future world for the dev- 
ils, as he was in this for men ; let him be 
anathema.— {S) If any one says or believes, 
that the power of God is limited, and that 
he created all the things he could compre- 
hend ; let him be anathema.^9) If any one 
says or believes, that the punishment of dev- 
lb and wicked men will be temporarf, and 
will have an end, or that there will be-a re- 



covery and restoration of devils and wicked 
men; let him be anathema. — (10) And 
Anathema to Origen, who is called Ada- 
mantius, together with his nefarious, execra- 
ble, and abominable doctrine ; and to every 
one who believes it, or in any manner pre- 
sumes at all to defend it at any time : in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen." — Tr.] 

(14) This decree is extant in Jo. Hari^in, 
Concilior. torn, iii., p. 287, di:c. Etagri- 
««, Hist. Eccles., lib. iv., c. 38. [It is call- 
ed Juetinian's Creed ; and professes to de- 
fine the Catholic faith, as established by the 
four first general councils, (those of Nice, 
Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon), 
and to condemn the opposite errors. — Dr. 
Motheim*s description of the three chapter* 
would lead us to suppose that certain chap- 
ters, sections, or paragraphs, in the Acte of 
the council of Chalcedon, were the three 
things condemned by Justinian. But this 
was not the fact. His decree does not avow- 
edly condemn anything contained in the Acts 
of that council ; nor does it use the phrase 
three Chapters. The phrase was afterwards 
brought into use, and denoted tliree subjects, 
(capitula, xe^aAoia), which were condemned 
by this decree of Justinian; viz., (I) the 
person and writings of Theodorus bishop of 
Mopsuestia, whom the decree pronounced a 
heretic and a Nestorian; (2) the writing* 
of Theodorei bishop of Cyrus ; not univer- 
sally, but only so far as they favoured Nes- 
torianiam, or opposed Cyrtl of Alexandria 
and his 13 anathemas ; and (3) an Epistle 
said to have been written by Ibas, bishop ot 
Edessa, to one Maris a Persian, which cen- 
sored Cyril and the first council of Ephesus, 
and favoured the cause of Nestoriua. The 
council of Chalcedon had passed no decree 
respecting Theodtfrut; and it had leflall the 
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met with opposition from the bishops of the West and of Africa, and es. 
pecially from Vigilms the Roman pontif!*, who maintained that great injury 
was done by it both to the council of C]ialccdon and to deceased worthies 
who died in the communion of the church. (15) Justinian summoned Vigils 
ius to Constantinople, and compelled him to condemn the three Chapters. 
But the African and Ulyrian bishops, on the other hand, compelled Vigilius 
to revoke that condemnation. For no one of them would own him for a 
bishop and a brother, until he had approved those three chapters. Jus* 
tinian again condemned the three chapters, by a new edict in the year 551. 
§ 11. After various contentions, it was thought best to refer the con. 
trove rsy to the decision of a general council. Justinian therefore, in the 
year 553, assembled at. Constantinople what is called the Jifth general 
council. In this council, the opinions of Or^eii,(16) as well as the three 
Chalcedonian Chapters, according to the wishes of the emperor were 
judged to be pernicious to the church; yet it was a decision of the east, 
em bishops, for very few from the West were present* VigiliuSf then 
at Constantinople, would not assent to the decrees of this council. He 
was therefore treated indignantly by the emperor, and sent into banish, 
ment ; nor was he allowed to return till he acceded to the decrees of 
this fifth council. (17) Pelagius his successor, and the subsequent Roman 

three bishops in good standing, though the 
Epistle of that and some of the writings of 
Tkeodorel received censure. Hence Justin- 
tan" 9 decree did not openly and avowedly 
contnvene the decisions at Chalcedon ; 



though virtually, and in effeqjt, it did so, 
To understand the contest about the three 
Chapters^ it should be remembered, that the 
NestoriariMt who separated the two natures 
of Christ too much, and the EvUyckians or 



long and severely : and at length this pre- 
cipitate 4ct of the emperor, being sanction- 
ed by the requisite authority, had the effect 
to shape the creed of the Catholic church 
from that day to Uiis. See Wakh, Histo- 
rie der Ketzereyen, vol. viii., p. 3-468, but 
especially p. 437, &c. — Tr,^ 

(15) Hen. Norisy de Synodo quinta, cap. 
z., &c. ; 0pp., torn, i., p. 579. Ja. Bas- 
nagCf Histoire de rEelise, torn, i., 1. x., c. 



Monophysilcs, who commingled them too vi., p. 523, dtc, [also 2>r. WaZc&, ubi supra.] 



much, were the two extremes ; between 
which the orthodox took their stand, con- 
demning both. B ut the orthodox themselves 
did not all think alike. Some, in their zeal 
ftffainst the, NcstorianSy came near to the 
Monophysite ground ; and these of course felt 
willing to condemn the three Chapters. Oth- 
ers, zealous only against the Monophysites, 
were not far from being Nestorians; and 
these of course defended the three Chapters ; 
for Theodorusy Theodnret^ and Ihas had been 
leading men of this very character. Hence 
the interest shown by the Oriental bishops 
in this controversy. Biit in the West, where 
the Nestorian and Eutvchian contests had 
been less severe, and where the persons and 
writinp of Theodoras, IbaSt and TTieodorei 
were little known, the three Chapters were 
felt to be of little consequence *, except as 
the condemning them seemed to impair the 
authority of the decrees of Chalcedon, and 
to asperse characters once held venerable in 
the ctiurch.-^It was doubtless a most rash 
thing in Justinian to condemn the three 
Chapters. Bat having done it, he resolved 
to perMveie in it. TSd church was agitated 



(16) [According to the acts of this coun- 
cil, as they have come down to us, Origen 
was no otherwise condemned by this general 
council, than by having his name inserted in 
the list of heretics collectively anathematized 
in the 11th anathema. — The celebrated 15 
anathemas of as many Origenian errors, said 
to have been decreed by this council, are 
found in no copy of its Acts, nor are they 
mentioned by any ancient writer. Peter 
Lambecius tirst discovered them in the im- 
perial library at Vienna, m an old MS. of 
Photius'' Syntagma Canonum, bearing the 
superscription, " Canons of the 165 holy 
Fathers of the fifth holy council at Constan- 
tinople ;" and published them with a Latin 
translation ; whence Baluze first introduced 
them into the Collections of Councib. But 
Coee, Waleh, ValesiuSf and others, suppose 
they were framed in a council at Onstantino- 
ple, about A.D. 541 . See note (13) above, 
p. 409; Cave, Hist. Litterar., tom. i., p. 
558 ; Walch, Historie der Ketzereyen, vd. 
vii.,p. 644, 761 ; Valenusy note on Evagn- 
us. Hist. Eccles., lib. iv., c. 38.~Tr.] 

(17) See Peter de Marta^ Diss, de deor^ 
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pontifi, in like manner, received those decrees. But neither their au< 
thority, nor that of the emperors, could prevail with the western bishops 
to follow their example. For many of them, on this account, seceded 
from communion with the Roman pontiff; nor could this great wound be 
healed, except by length of time.(18) 

§ 12. Another considerable controversy broke out among the Greeks 
in the year 510 ; namely, whether it could properly be said^ tikat one of the 
TrMty was crucified. Many adopted this language, in order to press 
harder upon the Neetorians^ who separated the natures of Christ too 
much. Among these were the Scythian monks at Constantinople, who 
were the principal movers of this controversy. But others regarded this 
language as allied to the error of the Thecpaschiies or Eutychians ; and 
therefore rejected it. With these, Hormisdas bishop of Rome, when con- 
suited by the Scythian monks, coincided ; and great and pernicious al- 
tercations ensued. Afterwards, the fiAh council, and John II., a succes- 
sor of Hormisdas, by approving of this language, restored peace to the 
church.(19) Connected with this question was another; whether it was 
proper to say^ Christ's person was compounded : which the Scythian monks 
affirmed, and others denied. 



to Vigilit pro conlinnatioDe Synodi quints ; 
among the Diss, subjoined to his work, do 
Corcoidia sacerdotii et imperii, p. 207, dec., 
[and Bow€T*9 Lives of the Popes, ( Vigilnu), 
vol. ii., p. 382-413, ed. Lond., 1760.— TV.] 

(18) See, in preference to all others. Hen. 
NoriSf de Synodo quinta Oecumenica ; yet 
Iforu is not free from all partiality. Alto 
Christ. Lttpust Notes on tne 6th Council, 
among his AdnoUt. ad Concilia. 

(19) See Hen. Norit, Historia controver- 
sin de uno ex trinitate passo ; 0pp., tom. 
iii., p. 771. The ancient writers wno men- 
tion this controven^, call the monks with 
whom it originated, aeythians. But Matur. 
VeisM, la Crose, (Thesaur. Epistolar., tom. 
iii., p. 189), conjectures that they were Scelic 

• monies from Egypt, and not Scythians. 
This conjecture has some probability. [But 
Dr. Walchy Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. 
Tii., p. 296, 297, says of this conjecture: 
" it is not only improbable, but is certainly 
false." And the aocuroents relative to the 
controversy, (of which he had there just closed 
the recital), do appear, as Dr. Walch affirms, 
"adequate to prove, that these men were 
really from Scythia." Together with the 
two modes of ezpression relative to the Trin- 



ity, which they advocated, these monks wen 
strenuous oj^sers of Pelagianism. Hav- 
ing had disagreement with some bishops of 
their province, particularly with Patemus 
bishop of Tonus, a deputation of them went 
to Consiantinople with their complaint. 
Among these deputies, John Maxentius^ Le- 
ontiuSf and Achilles^ were the principal. 
The emperor rather favoured them ; but the 
bishops of the East were not agreed. The 
emperor obliged the pope's legates at tbo 
court to hear the cause. But they were not 
disposed to decide it ; at least, not as the 
monks wished. A part of them now repair- 
ed to Rome, where they stayed more than a 
year. Hormisdas disapproved their phrase- 
ology, but was not very ready to condemn 
it outright While at Rome, these monks 
wrote to the exiled African bishops in Sar- 
dinia, and by taking part in their controver- 
sy, obtained their friendship. They certain- 
ly had many friends ; but the ancient histo- 
rians have transmitted to us only some slight 
notices of their history. See Walch, Hia- 
torie der Ketzereyen, vol. vii., p. 262-313. 
Bower, Lives of the Popes, (Hormisdas), vol. 
ii., p. 306-309.— Tr.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BISTORT OF BITES. 

4 I. Rites Multblied. — ^ 3. Ezj^anation of the Ceremoniee. — ^ 8. Public Wfj/aHj^ 
The Eacharist. Baptism.—^ 4. Templet. FestiTale. 

§ 1. In proportion as true religion and piety from various causes de- 
clined in this century, the external signs of religion and piety, that is, rites 
and ceremonies, were augmented. In the East, the Nestorian and Eu- 
tychian contests occasioned the invention of various rites and forms, 
which might serve as marks to distinguish the contending sects. In the 
West, Grtgory the Great was wonderfully dexterous and ingenious in de- 
vising cmd recommending new ceremonies. Nor will this appear strange 
to those who are aware, that Gregory supposed the words of the holy 
scriptures to be images of recondite things. For whoever can believe 
this, can easily bring himself to inculcate all the doctrines and precepts 
of religion by means of rites and signs. Yet in one respect he is to be 
commended ; namely, that he would not obtrude his ceremonies upon 
others : perhaps he wcfM not, because he could not. 

§ 2. This multitude of ceremonies required inteipreters. Hence a 
new kind of science arose, both in the East and in the West, the object 
of which was to investigate and explain the grounds and reasons of the 
sacred rites. But most of those who derive these rites from the sugges- 
tions of reason and religion, betray their imbecility, and exhibit rather the 
fictions of their own brains than the true causes of things. If they had 
been acquainted with ancient opinions and customs, and had examined the 
pontifical laws of the Greeks and Romans, they would have taught us 
much more correctly firom what sources many of the rites whidi the 
Christians regarded as sacred were derived. 

§ 8. The public worship of Grod was still celebrated in the vernacular 
language of each nation ; but it was everywhere amplified with various 
hymns and other circumstantial things. The new mode of administering 
the hordes supper^ magnificently, and with a splendid apparatus, or the 
Ccmon qf the MasSf as it is called, was a prescription of Gregory the 
Great ; or, as some would say, he enlarged and altered the old Canon* 
But many ages elapsed, before the other Latin churches could be prevailed 
on to adopt this Romish form.(l) Baptism^ except in cases of necessity, 

(1) See Tkeod. Chr, LUie7Uhdl,de Canone man caoon was introduced partially in the 

Missae Gregoriano, Lugd. Bat, 1740, 8vo, 11th, and more fully in the 13th and follow- 

and the wnten on litur^es. [Difieient ing centuries. In England, the ancient 

countries had different missals. Not onlv Britons had one lituigy, and the Anglo-Saz- 

the East differed from the West, but in both ons derived another from their apostle ilu* 

there were diversities. In Oaul, the old lit- guttin/6 and his companions, and this not 

urgy continued till the time oi CkBtrlemagiu. precisely the Roman. See Krazer, de Li- 

In Milan, the Ambrosian Lituisy (so named tuigiis, sec. ii., chap. !^-6. Gregory the 

from St. Amhrou bishop of Milan) is not Great introduced the responsive chain ; and 

yet wholly abandoned. In Spain, Uie Mo- he established a school for church musk, 

sarabic or ancient Spanish, is still used oc- which was in existence at Rome as late as 

casidnally in certain places, though the Ro* the 9th century.— TV.] 
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was conferred only on the feast days, and those too of the highest class, 
or the greatest festivals.(2^ As for the so called Litanies to the Saints,(3) 
the various kinds of supplications, the stations of 6regory,(4) the formu- 
las of consecration, and other rites invented in this century to captivate 
the senses with a show of religion, we shall pass over them, to avoid pro- 
lixity. This subject requires the labours and investigations of a special 
treatise. 

^ 4. The temples erected in menrwry and to the honour of the saints, 
were immensely numerous, both in the East and the West.(6) There 
had long been enough houses of worship to accommodate the people , but 
this age courted the saints, by offering them these edifices as a kind of 
presents ; nor did they doubt at all, that the saints took under their imme- 
diate protection and care, the provinces, cities, towns, and villages, in 
which they saw such residences prepared for them. (6) The number of 
feasi-days almost equalled that of the churches. In particular, the list of 
festivals for the whole Christian church was swelled, by the consecration 
of the day of the purification of the Holy Virgin Mary, so that the people 
might not miss their LupercaliOj which they were accustomed to celebrate 
in the month of February,(7)— -and by the day of the Saviour^s concep- 
<«m,(8) the birthday of St, John,{9) and some others. 



(2) [Especially Christmu, Epiphsny, 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and St. John the Bap- 
tist; at least in Gaul. See Gregory of 
Tours, de Gloria Confessor., c. 69, 76, and 
Hisioria Francor., lib. viii., c. 9. — Schl."] 

(3) [The Litanies, of which there were the 
larger and the smaller, the common and the 
flpccial, were in the previous centuries ad- 
dressed only to God ; but superstition now 
led men to address them to Mary, and to the 
other saints. — Von Ein.] 

(4) [Stations denoted in early iimeB fasts; 
but afterwards the churches, the chapels, the 
cemeteries, or other places, where the people 
assembled for worship. (See du Cange, 
Glossar. Med. et Infim. Latinitat., sub hac 
voce.) Grri*-Qry discriminated tlie different 
times, occasions, and places of public wor- 
ship, and framed a service for each. This 
is the principal cause of the vast multiplica- 
tion of liinrgical formulas in the Romish 
church.— Tr] 

(5) [**'ee Prpcopius, de Bello Gothico, 
lib. iv. and v. ; alsode Aedificiis Justiniani ; 
where is mention of many churches erected 
to the virgin Mary. — Schl."] 

(6) [Thus the Lombard queen Theodelin- 
da built a church for John the Baptist, that 
he miahi pray for her and her people. (Paul 
Diacon., Hist. Lon^obard., I. iv., c. 7.) And 
the French kinj? Clothaire built a splendid 
temple to St. Vincent ; because he believed 
that saint had helped him to vanquish the 
Goihs. (Siegbert, Chrome.) For the same 
reason, lich presents were made to the church- 
es. Thus Childebert, after conquering Ala- 
ric, gave to the church sixty cupe, fifteen 



dishes, and twenty cases for the holy Gos- 
pels ; all of the finest gold, and set with cost- 
Ij gems. (Gregory of Tours, Historia 
Francor., 1. iii., c. 10.)— ScW.] 

(7) [This was instituted by Justiman^ 
A.D. 542, and fixed to the 2d day of Febru- 
ary. The Greeks called it wzavrii or rn-a- 
TravT^, meeting ; because then Simeon and 
Anna met the Saviour in the Temple. The 
Latins call it the feast of St. Simeon, the 
presentation of the Lord, and Candlemass ; 
oecause many candles were then lighted up ; 
as had been done on the Lupercalia, the fee- 
tival of the ravishment of Proserpine^ whom 
her mother Ceres searched for with candles. 
See Hospinian, de Festis Christianor., p. 
62, Ac, and Adr. Baiilet, Vies des Saints, 
torn, i., Febr., p. 22, ^ic-^Tr} 

(8) [This feast is generally celebrated the 
26th of March ; and is called by the Gre^s 
j;/ifpa aoTraofiS, sive hayyeXiTfii, the day 
of the salutation, or of the annunciation ; 
because on this day the an^el Gabriel an- 
vounrcd to Mary that she should bring forth 
the Saviour. The T^atins absurdly call it, 
the annunciation of Mary. To avoid inter- 
mptinjr the I*ent fast, the Spaniards cele- 
brated it on the I8lh of December, and the 
Armenians on the 6th of Januarv ; the other 
churches kept it on the 25th of March. It 
is mentioned in the 62d canon of the council 
in Trullo, A.D. 691, as a festival then fully 
established and known ; but at what time it 
was first introduced is uncertain. See Sui- 
cer, Thesanr. Eccles., torn, i., p. 1234, and 
Adr. Bail let J Vies des Saints, torn. L, March* 
p. 315, &c.— TV.] 
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CHAPTER V. 



HISTOSY OF H£RBSI£S AND SEPABATIONS FROM THE CHITRCU. 

^ 1. Remains of the Ancient Sects. Manichaeans. Pelagians. — ^ 2. Donatists. — 6 J, 
Arians. — ^ 4. State of the Nestorians. — ^ 5. Eutychian Contests. Severus. — ^ 6, 
Jac. BaradaeuB, the Father of the Monophysites. — ^ 7. Their State. — ^ 8. Controver- 
siea among them. — ^ 9. The Agnoetae. — ^ 10. Tritheists. 

§ 1. The ancient sects, though harassed in numberless ways, did not 
cease to raise dangerous commotions in various places. Among the Per- 
sians, the Manichaeans are said to have become so powerful as to seduce 
the son of Cabades the monarch ; but the king avenged tlie crime by a 
great slaughter among them. They must also have been troublesome in 
other countries ; for Heradianua of Chalcedon deemed it needful to write 
a book against thcm.(l) In Gaul and Africa, the contests between the 
Semipelagians and the followers of Augustine continued. 

§ 2. The Donatists were comfortably situated, so long as the Vandals 
reigned in Africa. But when this kingdom was overturned, in the year 
684, their condition was less fortunate. Yet they not only kept up their 
church, but near the close of the century, or from the year 591, ventured 
to defend and propagate their principles with more earnestness. These 
efforts of theirs were vigorously opposed by Gregory the Great, who, as ap- 
pears from his Epistles,(2) endeavoured in various ways to depress the 
sect now raising its head again. And his measures doubtless were suc- 
cessful ; for the Donatist church became extinct in this century, at least 
no mention is made of it after this time. 

§ 3. The Arians, at the commencement of this century, were triumphant 
in certain parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Not a few of the Asiatic 
bishops favoured them. The Vandals in Africa, the Groths in Italy, many 



(9) [I know not what induced Dr. MoMhHm 
to place the introduction of this feast in this 
century. If the superscriptions to the honv* 
iHes of Maximus of Turin (who lived A.D. 
420) are correct, this feast must have been 
common in the fifth century; for three of 
these homilies arc superscribed, as being 
composed for this feast. Perhaps Dr. Mo- 
theim had his eye on the 21st canon of the 
council held at Agde, A.D 506, (Harduin't 
Collection, lom. ii., p. 1000), where the 
festival of St. John is mentioned amonflf the 
greater feasts. Yet as it is there mentioned 
88 one already known, it most have been in 
existence some years. — Heathenish rites 
were likewise mixed with this feast. The 
'cast of .St. John and the dancing around a 
treo set up, were usa(!cs as well of the Ger- 
man and northern nations as of the Romans. 
The former had their AV.///i/r, (on which 
Jch. Rciske pr.blijhcd a book, Francf , 1696, 



8to), and the latter used, about this time, 
[the 24th of June], to keep the feast of 
Vesta, with kindlinj? a new fire amid dances 
and other sporu. — Schl. Adr. Baillet^ ( Vies 
des Saints, torn, ii., June, p. 296), proves 
from the sermons of St. Augu9tirUy that this 
festival was considered as of long standing 
in the church in the days of that father. An- 
gustme himself has left us aevtn, sermons, 
which he preached on the festival. — TV.] 

(1) SeePAo/iti#,BibI. Cod. cziv.,p.291. 

(2) See his Epislolar. lib. iv., ep. 34, 35, 
p. 714. 715, and lib vi., ep. 65, p. 841, ep. 
87, p. 821, and lib. is., ep. 53,*p 972, and 
lib. ii., ep 48, p. 611, 0pp., tom. ii. [The 
emperor Mauritius issued penal laws against 
them, in the vear 695. It is a probable con- 
jecture of Witsius^ (Hisloria Donatist., cap. 
viii,. ^ 9), that the ronqupMs of the Saracens 
in Africa, in the 7th centurv. put an end to 
the Donatist contest. — Sch!.} 
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of the Gauls, the Suevi, the Burgundians, and the S{>aniardij, openly espousea 
their interest. The Greeks indeed, who approved of the Nicene council, 
oppressed and persecuted them wherever they were able ; but the Ajrians 
returned the like treatment, especially in Africa and Italy.(d) Yet this 
prosperity of the Arians wholly ceased, when, under the auspices of Justm^ 
tail) the Vandals were driven from Africa and the Goths from Italy.(4) 
For the other Arian kings, ^gismmd king of the Burgundians, TheodinUr 
king of the Suevi in Lusitania, and Reccared king of Spain, without vio- 
lence and war suffered themselves to be led to a renunciation of the Arian 
doctrine, and to efforts for its extirpation among their subjects by means 
of legal enactments and councils. Whether reason and arguments, or 
hope and fear, had the greater ihfluence in the conversion of these kings, 
it is difficult to say.(5) But this is certain, the Arian sect was from this 
time dispersed, and could never after recover any strength. 

§ 4. The Nestorians, after they had obtained a fixed residence in Per- 
sia, and had located the head of their sect at Seleucia, were as successftil 
as they were industrious in disseminating their doctrines in the countries 
lying without the Roman empire. It appears from unquestionable docu- 
ments still existing, that there were numerous societies in all parts of Per- 
sia, in India, in Armenia, in Arabia, in Syria, and in other countries under 
the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Seleucia, during this century.(6) The 
Persian kings were not indeed all equally well affected towards this sect ; 
and they sometimes severely persecuted all Christians resident in their do- 
minions ;(7) yet generally they showed a marked preference for the Nes- 
torians, before those who adhered to the council of Ephesus : for they sus- 
pected the latter to be spies sent among them by the Greeks with whom 
they agreed as to religion. 

^ 5. The sect of the ilfitmopAj^^e^ was no less favourably situated; and It 
drew over to its side a great part of the East. In the first place, the em- 
peror Anastasius [A.D. 491-518] was attached to the sect and to the 
dogmas of the AcephaU or the more rigid Monophysites ;(8) and he did 

(3) Proeoffiu*, de Bello Vandal, 1. i., c. of Hermengild a West Gothic prihce, by his 
8, and de Bello Gothico. lib. i., c. 2. Eva- French wife Ingunda. — Schl.'\ 

griuM, Historia Ecclet., 1. it., cap. 15, &.c. (6) Cotmas Indicopleustes, Topographia 

(4) See Joh. Jo. McLscom Historia Ger- Christiana, lib. ii., p. 126 : in Bern, de 
manor., torn, ii., the subversion of the Van- MoTUfaueoii's Collectio nova Patrum Grae- 
dalic kingdom, p. 76, and that of the Goths, cor., of which the Preface, p. zi., ^., is 
p. 91. On the accession of the barbarians worth reading. 

to the Nicene faith respecting God, see Ac- (7) Jot. Sim. Attemanj Biblioth. Orien- 
ts Sanctor., torn, il, Martii, p. 276, and torn. tal. Vatic, torn, iii., pt. i., p. 109, 407, 41 1, 
ii., Aprilis, p. 134. 441, 449, and tom. iii., pt. ii., cap. v., $ 2. 

(5) [The latter is to me the most proba- p. Izzxiii., 6lc. 

ble. The kings of these nations were very (8) Evagrhuj Histor. Eccles., lib iii., c. 

iflnorant ; and made war rather than science 30, 44, drc. Theodonu Lector, Historia 

their trade. Among such a people, con vie- Eccles., lib. ii., p. 662. A catalogue of the 

tion of the understanding is little to be ex- Works of Stverus, collected from MS. cop- 

pected. Arguments of expediency would ies, is in Bemh. de MontfaucofCe Biblioth. 

nave more effect. They were surrounded Coisliniana, p. 68, dec. [According to 

by orthodox Christians, who would deprive Etofiriue^ loc. cit., Ana»taaiu»vit» not zeal- 

them of their territories, on the ground that ous for sny party, but was a great lover of 

they were heretics. If therefore they would peace, and determined neither to make nor 

enjoy peace and quietude, they must make to suffer sny change in the ecclesiastical 

np their minds to embrace the Nicene faith, constitution : that is, he adhered to the He- 

Many of these convernionK aUo were brought notir.on of Zeno his predecessor. This was 

about by ladies ; for instance, the conversion taking the middU ground ; for the more 
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not hesitate, on the removal of Flavianus from the chair of Antiocli in 513, 
to elevate to that see Severus, a learned monk of Palestine, who was devoted 
to that sect, and from whom the Monopkysites had the name of Severian8.{9) 
This man exerted all his powers to destroy the credit of the council of 
Chalcedon in the East, and to strengthen the party which professed but 
one nature in Christ ; and his zealous efforts produced most grievous com- 
motions. (10) But the emperor Atuutasius dying in the year 518, Severus 
was expelled from his see ; and the sect which he had so zealously propa- 
gated, was restrained and depressed by Justin and the succeeding emper- 
ors, to such a degree that it seemed very near being ruined ; yet it elect- 
ed Sergius for its patriarch, in place of S€verus,{ll) 

§ 6. When the Monophysites were nearly in despair, and very few of 
their bishops remained, some of them being dead and others in captivity ; 
an obscure man, Jacobus surnamed Baradaus or Zanzalus, to distinguish 
him from others of the name, restored their fallen state.(12) This indi* 
gent monk, a most indefatigable and persevering man, being ordained bish- 
op by a few bishops who were confined in prison, travelled over all the 
East, on foot, constituted a vast number of bishops and presbyters, revived 
every where the depressed spirits of the Monophysites, and was so efficient, 
by his eloquence and his astonishing diligence, that when he died, in the year 
678, at Edessa, where he had been bishop, he left his sect in a very flour- 
ishing state in Syria, in Mesopotamia, in Armenia, in Egypt, Nubia, and 
Abyssinia, and in other countries.(13) He extinguished nearly all the 



strenuone Monophytites rejected the Henot- 
ieoUf and insisted on an explicit condemna- 
tion of the council of Chalcedon ; while the 
more rigid Catholics, who also disliked the 
HenoHeon, were for holding fast every tittle 
of the decisions of Chalcedon. See Walchf 
Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. yi , p. 930, 
946, 947, 948.— Tr.] 

(9) See Jag. Sim. AsMtmatij Biblioth. 
Orient, Vatican., torn, ii., p. 47, 321, 6lc. 
Euseb. Renaudoif Historia Patriarcbar. AI- 
exandrinor., p. 127, 129, 130, 135, 138, &c. 
[See a notice of SevertLS^ above, ch. ii., 
note (28), p. 397— Tr] 

(10) Evagritu, Hist. Eccles., lib. iii., c. 
38. Cyrillus, ViU Sabae, in Jok. Bapt. 
Cotelier^s Monumenta Ecclesiae Graecae, 
torn, iii., p. 3 1 2. Nouveau Dictionna ire his- 
tor. critique, torn, i.. Article Anattasius. 
[There is some ambiguity in Dr. Mo*kem*» 
statement. Who was tkU tnaTi, that exert- 
ed all his powers affainst the council of Chal- 
cedon ! Dr Madaine understood Motheim 
to refer to the emperor Anasfasitu. But 
other translators preserve the ambiguity. 
Historical facts show, that it was SeveruM^ 
rather than AnasUuitu, who persecuted the 
Chalcedonians. See Evagriu*^ as referred 
to above, lib. iii., c. 33.— 7r.] 

(11) See AbulpharajuM, Series Patriarch. 
Antiochen., in Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. 
Vatican., tom. ii., p. 328. [For a full and 
minute examination of the Monophyaite ht»- 

VoL. I. — Gog 



toiy, see Walck't Historie der Ketzereyen ; 
namely, during the reicrn of Anastasius, vol. 
vi., p. 936-1054; under /u«tin, vol. vii., p. 
52-128 ; and under Juttimarit ibid , p. 128- 
362— 7V.J 

(12) See Jos. Sim. Aaeman^ Biblioth. 
Oriental. Vaticana, tom. ii., cap. viii., p. 62, 
72, 326, 331, 414. dec. Evseh. Rcnaudot^ 
Historia Patriarch. Alexandrinor., p. 119, 
133,425, dec, and Liturgiae Oriental., tom. 
ii., p. 333, 342. Faustus Nairan, Euoplia 
fidei Catholicae ex Syrorum monumentis, 
pt. i., p. 40, 41 . [ Walch, Historie der Kei- 
zereyen, vol. viii., p 481-490. Jacobus 
Baradaus was a Syrian monk, and a pupil 
of Severus archbishop of Antioch. His or- 
dination is placed by some in the year 545, 
by others in 551. His death, all place in 
the year 678. Some call him bishop of 
Edessa, others make him to have been bish* 
op at large. The number of bi8hop^ priests, 
and deacons ordained by him, is reported to 
be 100,000. That he put an end to the di- 
visions and contests among the Monophy- 
sites, as Dr. Mosheim asserts, is not stated 
in any of the authorities quoted by Walch. 
As the Monophysites all over the East are 
to this day called Jacobites, from this Jcic^ 
bus Ratadttus ; so the orthodox Greeks are 
called Melehiies, from the Syriac Meleha, a 
kinfi^ ; as being adherents to the religion of 
the imperial court. — TV.] 

(18) For the Nubians and Abyssiniana, 
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dissensions among the Monophy sites ; and as their churches were so widely 
dispersed in the East, tliat the bishop of Antioch could not well govern 
them all, he associated with him a Maphrian or primate of the East, whose 
residence was at Tagritum on the borders of Armenia. (14) His effort* 
were not a little aided, in Egypt and the neighbouring regions, by Theodo* 
Btus of Alexandria. From this man as the second fathei of the sect, all 
the Monophysiles in the East are called Jacobites. 

§ 7. Thus the imprudence of the Greeks and their inconsiderate zeal 
for maintaining the truth, caused the Monophysites to become consolidated 
into a permanent body. From this period their whole community has 
been under tlie government of two bishops or patriarchs^ one of Alexandria 
and tlie other of Antioch, who, notwithstanding the Syrians and Egyptians 
disagree in some particulars, are very careful to maintain communion with 
each other by letters- and by kind offices. Under the patriarch of Alex- 
andria, is the primate or Ahhuna of the Abyssinians ; and under the patri- 
arch of Antioch, stands the Maphrian or primate of the East, whose resi- 
dence is at Tagritum in Mesopotamia. The Armenians have their own 
bishop, and are distinguished from the other Monophysites by some pecu- 
Jiar rit( 8 and opinions. 

§ 8. Before the sect of the Monophysites had acquired this strength and 
consistency, various disagreements and controversies prevailed among 
them ; and particularly at Alexandria, a difficult and knotty question was 
moved concerning the body of Christ. Julian of Halicarnassus,(15) ii> 
the year .519, maintained that the divine nature had so insinuated itself 
into the body of Christ, from the very moment of his conception, that this 
body changed its nature, and became incorruptible. With him agreed Ca- 
janus [or Gaianuis'] of Alexandria ; from whom the believers in this senti- 
ment were called Caianists,{\^) The advocates of this doctrine became 
subdivided into three parties ; two of which disagreed on the question, 
whether ChrisCs body was created or uncreated ; and the third maintained, 
that Christ^s body was indeed corruptible, but, on account of the influence 
of the divine nature, never became in fact corrupted. This sect was vig- 
orously resisted by the celebrated Serenw of Antioch, and hyDamicmus; both 
of whom maintained that the body of Christ, before his resurrection, was cor- 
ruptiblcy that is, was liable to all the changes to which human bodies in 
general arc. Those who agreed with Julian^ were called AphthartodocC' 
Ub^ DoccUb, Phantasiasia, and also Manichaeans ; because from their opin- 
ion it might be inferred, that Christ did not really suffer, feel hungry, fall 
asleep, and experience the other sensations af a man ; but that he only 
appeared to sufier, to sleep, to be hungry, thirsty, &c. Those who agreed 

tse Asseman, loc. cit., torn, ii., p 330. andria, under the patriarch Timotheus III. ; 

Hieron. Loho^ Voyage d*Abyssinie, torn, ii., and on his death in the year 534, was elect- 

p. 36. Job Ludolph, Comment, ad Histori- ed patriarch of Alexandria, by the nnonka 

am Aethiop., p. 4ol,46l,466. Fortheoth- and the populace, in opposition to Throdt*- 

er countries, see the writers of their hi.<*tory. siva the bishop of the court party. Great 

(14) Jo.t. 5im. .4«*fm««, Bibliolh. Orient, commotions now existed in Alexandria; 

Vatic, torn, ii., p. 410, 414, 418, likewise and Gaianvs was soon deposed. He fie:f 

his Dissert, de Monophysiiis. prefixed to lom. first to Cnrthage, and then to Sarumia : and 

ii. of his Hiblioiheca. we hear little more about him. It i? not 

(1.5) [Ji/lian is noticed among the writers known that he wrote anything. Pee /.».V- 

of the century, above, p. 397, note (28) — rafvs, Brcviar., cap. 20, and L'^onlivs, d« 

Tt.] Scctis, Art. v.— Tr.l 

(16) [Gaianus waf* archdeacon of Aler- 
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with Severus^ were called PhthartolatrcB^ and KtUtolatra or CreaUcola. 
ThLs controversy was agitaV^d with great warmth, in the reign of Justin' 
iatij who favoui'ed the Aphthartodoceta ; but it afterwards gradually sub- 
sided. ( 17) A middle path between the two parties, was taken by Xenaias^ 
or Philoxenus of Maubug [or Hierapolis] ; for he and his associates held, 
that Christ really suffered the ordinary sensations of a man ; but that in 
him this was not the effect of nature, but of choice. (18) 

§ 9. Some of the Comeplicolae, as they were called, particularly The* 
ndstms a deacon of Alexandria, and Theodosius bishop of that city, in the 
ardour of disputation fell upon another sentiment towards the close of this 
century,(19) which caused new commotions. They affirmed that, while 
all things were known by the divine nature of Christ, to his human nature 
which was united with it many things were unknown. As they hold to 
hut one nature in Christ, [or were ManopJiysitesI, others inferred from their 
doctrine, that they made the divine nature to participate in tliis ignorance: 
and hence they were called AgnoeUB,{20) But this new sect was feeble ; 
€Lnd therefore it declined and became extinct, sooner than might have been 
anticipated from the animated eloquence of the disputants. 

§ 10. From the controversies with the Monophysites, arose the sect of 
the Triikeists, Its author was one John Ascusnage, a Syrian philosopher, 
and a Monophysite.(21) This man supposed, that there are in God three 
numerically distinct natures or subsistences, all perfectly alike and con- 
nccted by no common vinculum of essence ; from which dogma, his adver- 
saries deduced Triiheism, Among the patrons of this opinion, no one was 
more celebrated than John Philoponus, a gi-ammarian and philosopher of 
great fame at Alexandria ; and hence he has by many been accounted the 
founder of the sect, and the members of it have been called Philopomsts,{22) 



(17) Timolheus, de Receptione haereticor., 
in Jo. Bapi. Cotelicr^s Monumenta Eccle- 
8i» Gr., torn, iii., p. 409. Liheraius, Bre- 
viarium Controv., cap. 20. Jo. Forbes^ In- 
ctructiones historico-theologicae, lib. iii., c. 
18, p. 108, &c. Asaeman^ Biblioth Orien- 
tal., torn, iii., pt. ii., p. 457. [The contests 
respecting the curruptibility of Christ's body, 
botn among the Monophysites and the ortho- 
dox, are fully examined in Walcht Historie 
der Ketzereyen, vol. viii., p. 550-644. — 
Tr.] 

(18) Jos. Sim. Atseman, Biblioth. Orient. 
Vatic, torn, it., p., 82, and p. 168, &c. 

(19) [This controversy began before the 
middle of the century ; for Tkemitiiiu was 
a deacon under Timotheus III., who died 
in the year 535. Theodosius succeeded in 
that year; but was removed about A.D. 
587. The heat of the controversy seems to 
have been about A.D. 550 or 560 ; yet it 
was rife in the time of Gregory the Great, 
and the sect existed till some time in the 
seventh century. — Tr.] 

(20) Jo. Bapt. Cotelier^ in the Monumenta 
Ecclesie Gr., torn, iii., p. 641. Mich, U 
Quten, on Damaseenus de Hsresibus, torn, 
i., p. 107. Jo. Forbes, Instructiones his- 



torico-theol, lib. iii., cap. 19, p. 119. Pho- 
tius, Biblioth., Cod. ccxxx., p. 882. [ Wakh 
has given a full and satisfactory account of 
the Agnoeta or Thcmisliantt in his Historie 
der Ketzereyen, vol. viii., p. 644>684. It 
appears that the Agnoeta merely denied that 
the human nature of Christ became omnis- 
cient^ by being united with the divine nature ; 
— a doctrine which few at ibis day will con- 
demn. Nor did their contemporaries in gen- 
eral understand them to go farther. But the 
writers of the middle ages represent them 
as denying altogether the omniscience of 
Christ ; and many of the moderns, till quite 
recently, had similar views of this sect. See 
Walch, loc. cit., p. 675-679.— Tr.] 

(21) See Gregory Abulpharajus^ in Jos. 
Sim. Asseman's Biblioth. Oriental. Vatic, 
torn, i., p. 328, &.c. [This is the only an- 
cient writer that mentions this John Ascus- 
nage; and his statement is, that this John 
was a disciple of Samuel Peter, a Syrian 
philosopher who tau(;ht philosophy 20 years 
at Constantinople ; that John succeeded him 
in the school ; but having advanced his new 
doctrine, he was banished by the emperoi 
Justinian. — Tr.} 

(22) See Joh. Alb. Fabriinus, Billioih. 
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Aif the sect advanced, it became divided into two parties, the PkUopom^ 
and the Cononites ; the latter so named from its leader, Canon bishop of 
Tomt^. (23) These parties agreed respecting the doctrine of three per- 
sons in the godhead, but became at variance on the exposition of the doc* 
trine of the resurrection of the body. For Philoponus maintained, that 
both the matter and the /orm of all bodies were generated and corruptible^ 
and therefore, that both would be resuscitated at the resurrection ; but 
Conon held that the nuUter only, and not the form of bodies, was corruptible 
and to be resuscitated. (24) To both these stood opposed the Dandamsts; 
so named from DandanuSy [the Monophysite patriarch] of Alexandria. 
These discriminated between the divine essence^ and the three persont of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. In other words, they denied that each 
person considered by himself, and in nature, was Crod ; but maintained, that 
the three persons had a common God or dxcmtty^ by an undivided participa- 
tion of which, each one was God. The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, they 
denominated Hypostases [or persons'] ; and what was common to them, Grod» 
substance^ and no/ure. (25) 



Gr., lib. T., c. 37, torn, ix., p. 868. Jo. 
Harduin, Concilia, torn, iii., p. 1288. TVm- 
otkeus de Receptions Hapreticor., in Jo, 
Bapt. Cotelier'B Monumenta Ecclesis Gr., 
torn, iii., p. 414. John DanuucenUs, de 
Heresibus, 0pp., torn, i., p. 103, ed. Le 
Quien. [Jom Philoponus was born, and 
probably spent his life, at Alexandria. He 
was a literary layman, and deeply read in 
the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. 
Yet he was a Christian, and a Monophysite, 
as most of the Alexandrians in his day were. 
The time of his birth and death is unluiown ; 
but it appears, that he was a writer from 
about A.D. 560, till several years into the 
seventh century. Whether his own reflec- 
tions, or the books of John Ascusnage, first 
led him to his Tritheism, is uncertain. His 
works now extant are, a Book on the Hex- 
aimeron; another on Easter; one againtt 
Proclua, to prove the world not eternal ; a 
Book on the Gr. dialects ; and Commenta- 
ries on various works of Aristotle. His lost 
works were, on the Resurrection ; against 
the council of Chalcedon ; agaxnst the senti- 
ments of John archbishop of Constantino- 
pUt respecting the Trinity ; against Jam- 
blichus de SinuUacris ; against Scverus ; 
and a Book on Unions entitled Aiatn/r^c 
tive Arbiter^ a valuable extract from which 
is preserved. See Cate^ Hist. Litteraria, 
tom. i., p. 267, and Wakh, Historie der Ket- 
sereyen, vol. viii., p. 702, &c. — Tr,} 



(23) Pkotius, Biblioth. Codex xziv. As- 
seman^ Biblioth. Oriental. Vatic, tom. ii., 
p. 329, dec. 

(24) [For a full account of the disagree- 
ment between the Cononites and the other 
Philoponists, respecting the resurrection of 
the body, see Wo/cA, Historie der Ketzexey- 
en, vol. viii., p. 762-778.— Tr.] 

(25) Jos. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. Ori- 
enUl. Vatic, tom. ii., p. 78, 332, dtc [The 
controversies respecting the Trinity in unity 
which are the subject of this section, are 
minutely investigated by Wo/cA, Historie 
der Ketzercyen, vol. viii., p. 685-762. He 
concludes, that Philoponus and his sect were 
really, though perhaps unconsciously, Tri- 
theists : for Philoponus held to a merely 
specific unity in Cod, and not to a mtmer- 
ical unity ; that is, he taught that the three 
persons in the Trinity had a common nature, 
m the same sense that Paul and Peter had 
a common nature, and as all the angels have 
a common nature. (WoZcA, 1. c, p. 728, 
&c.) The Damianists on the contrary, re« 
jecting the idea of a mere specific maty in 
God, neld the three divine persons to be 
numerically one, except as distinguished by 
certain characteristic marks : so uiat he was 
really on Sabellian ground. (Walch, loc. 
cit., p. 763-767.) See aiso MOnscher's 
Dogmengeschichte, vol. iii., p. 612-516, 
ed. Maip., 1818.— Tr.] 
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THB PROSPBRITT OF THE CHURCH. 

i 1. Christianity propagated in China. — ^2. The Enflish converted. — 4 9- Also the Ganla, 
SueTi, Frierianders, Franks, and Helvetii. — ^ 4. Judgment concerning these Apostles. 
— ^ 5. Jews compelled to embrace Christianity. 

§ 1. The Christian religion was in this century difTused beyond its for- 
mer bounds, both in the eastern and western countries. In the East, the 
Nestorians with incredible industry and perseverance laboured to propa- 
gate it from Persia, Syria, and India, among the barbarous and savage na- 
tions inhabiting the deserts and the remotest ^res of Asia ; and that 
their zeal was not inefficient, appears from numerous proofs still existing* 
In particular, the vast empire of China was enlightened by this zeal and in- 
dustry, with the light of Christianity. Those who regard as. genuine and 
authentic the Chinese monument of Sigan which was discovered in the sev- 
enteenth century, believe that Christianity was introduced into China in 
the year 686, when Jesujahas of Gadala presided over the Nestorian com- 
munity.(l) And those who look upon this as a fabrication of the JesuitSt 



(1) This celebrated monument has been 
published and explained by several persons, 
m particular by Athan, Kireher^ China il- 
lustrata, p. 53. Andr. MiilUr, in a distinct 
treatise, Berlin, 1672, 4to. Euseb. Renau- 
doit Relations anciennes dea Indes et de la 
Chine de deux Voyageurs Mahometans, p. 
228-271, Paris, 1718, 8vo. Jos, Sim. At- 
seman, Biblioth. Oriental. Vaticana, torn, 
iii., pt. ii., c. iv., 4 7, p. 638, &c. A more 
accurate copy, with notes, was expected from 
the very learned TheopkUiu Sigefr. Bayer., 
much distinguished for his knowledge of 
Chinese literature. But his premature death 
frustrated the expectation. 1 see no reason 
why I should not regard this monument as 
genuine; nor can I conceive what advan- 
tase the Jesuits could have promised them- 
selves from a fabrication of this sort. See 
G(ibr. Liroiif Singularit^s bistorique et litte- 
raires, tome ii., p. 600, 6tc. [See also 
Tho. Yeates, Indian Church History, p. 85- 
96, Load., 1818, 8vo. Kireher's translation 



of the inscription, with a comment and some 
notes, is given in the Appendix to MothemCs 
Historia Eccles. Tartarorum, p.' 2^28. The 
monument is said to be a marble slab, ten 
feet long and five broad; dug up in the 
year 1625, at a town near Si-ngan-fu, capital 
of the province Shen-si. The top of the 
slab is a pyramidal cross. The caption to 
the inscription consists of nine Chinese 
words, formed into a square, and is thus 
translated : " This stone was erected to the 
honour and eternal memory of the Law of 
Light and Truth brought from Torcin, iJu- 
dea, or Syria\^ and promu^ated in China." 
The principal inscription is m Chinese char- 
acters, and consists of twenty-eight columns, 
each containing sixty-two woras. It first 
states the fundamental principles of Christi* 
anity ; and then recounts the arrival of the 
missionaries in 636, their gracious reception 
by the king, their labours and success, and 
the principal events of the mission for 144 
years, or till A.D. 780. There were two 
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may be fully satisfied by other and unexceptionable proofs that China, ei». 
pecially tlie northern part of it, contained in this century or perhaps even 
earlier numerous Christians, over whom presided during several subsequent 
centuries a tnetropolitan sent out by the patriarch of the Chaldeans or Nea- 
torian8.f2) 

§ 2. The attention of the Greeks was so engrossed with their intestine 
dissensions, that tliey were little solicitous about the propagation of Chris- 
tianity among the heathen. (3) In the West, among the Anglo-Saxons, 
AugustinCf till his death in 605, and afterwards other monks sent from 
Rome, laboured to extend and enlarge the church. And the result of their 
labours and efforts was, that the other six Anglo-Saxon kings, who had 
hitherto continued in paganism, gradually came over to the side of Chris- 
tianity, and all Britain became professedly Christian.(4) Yet we need not 
believe that this change was wholly owing to the sermons and *the exhor- 
tations of these Roman monks and teachers ; a great part of it is rather 
to be ascribed to the Christian wives of the kings and cluefs, who employed 
various arts to convert their husbands ; and likewise to the rigorous laws 
enacted against the worshippers of idols ;(5) not to mention other causes. 



persecutions, in the years 699 and 713. 
Soon after the second persecution, some 
new missionaries arrived. Then follows the 
date and erection of the monument, in A.D. 
782. On the one side of this principal in- 
scription there is a column of Chinese char- 
acters ; on the other side, and at the bottom, 
is a Syrian inscription in the E»tr(mgeh char- 
acter, containing catalogues of priests, dea- 
cons, and others, with a bishop, arranged in 
aeyen different classes. — TrS\ 

(2) See Renaudot, loc. cit., p. 51, 68, 
dtc., et passim. Astemaiiy loc cit,. cap. ix., 
p. 522. &c. Theopkilus Sifrefr. Bayer tells 
ns, (Praefat. ad Museum Sinicum, p. 84), 
that he possesses some testimonies, which 
put the subject beyond controversy. [It is 
the constant tradition of the Syrian Chris- 
tians, that St. Thomas the apostle made an 
excursion to China ; and the Christians of 
Malabar celebrate this event in their ordi- 
nary worship ; and their primate styled him- 
self metropolitan of Hindoo and China^ when 
the Portuguese Srst knew them. See Tko. 
Yeates, Indian Church Hist , p. 71-84. See 
also M. de GuigTUS^ Diss, in the 30th vol. 
(p. 802. &c.) of the M^moires de Litterature, 
tiroes des Registres de TAcademie Royale 
des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres : which 
contains a defence of the genuineness of the 
Sigan monument, against the objections of La 
Croze and Beau9oh^e. Likewise Schroeckh, 
Kirchengeschichte, vol. xix., p. 291-298. — 
TV.) 

(3) [Yet ConstanHvs Porphyrogenitus 
states, (de Administrando Impcrio, c. 31, in 
Bmiduriiu^ Imporium Orientale, p. 97, cd. 
Paris), that the Chrobaies, (the Croatians\ 
who then inhabited Dalmatia, from which 



they had expelled the Avares by order ci 
Heracltu*^ made application to that emperor 
for religious instructers ; and that he pro- 
cured priests for them from Rome, who bap- 
tized them» and one of whom became their 
archbishop. See Sender* a Selecta Cap. Hist. 
Eccles., torn, ii., p. 20. Imcuu de Regno 
Balmatiae, I. i., c. 11. Muraiori^ History 
of Italr, torn, iv., p. 78, of the Germ, trans., 
and Jof. Sim, Atseman, in Calendar. £c- 
cles. univeraae, torn, i., p. 499, 6lc. — Schl,} 

(4) Beda, Historia Eccles. gentis Anglor., 
lib. ii., cap. iii., p. 91, dtc., cap. xiv., p. 116, 
lib. iii., cap. xxi., p. 162, ed. Chiflet. Rapm 
de TkoyraSf Hiatoire d'Angleterre, torn, i., 
p. 222, &c. 

(5) See Dav. WilkinMi Concilia magnao 
Britanniae, torn, i., p. 61. [According to 
Beda^ De Thoyrat^ and the other writers on 
English church History, the progress of 
Christianity among the Anglo-Saxons, in 
this century, was as follows. In the year 
601, pope Gregory confirmed AuguMtme as 
the archbishop of Canterbury ; and advised 
him to appoint twelve sufiragans under hinir 
self, and to send a biahop to York, who 
should in time become archbishop, and have 
also twelve sufTragans. Yet Canterbury, or 
rather (on the death oi Auguttine) London, 
was to hold the primacy of all England. 
This arrangement was prospective, for the 
conversion of but a small part of the Saxons 
was as yet achieved. In 604, Augustine 
appointed Juatus first bishop of Rochester 
in Kent, and Mellitut first bishop of I^ndon 
among the East Saxons, and named Lou- 
renfius to succeed himself in the see of Can- 
terbury. Augustine died the next year, hav* 
ing been in England but eight years, and hav- 
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^ 8. In this century, many of the Britons, Scotch, and Irish, eager to 
propagate the Christian religion, visited the Batavian, Belgic, and German 



ing extended Christianity little farther than 
over Kent, and part of the present counties 
of Essex and Middlesex. Laurenliug suc- 
ceeded him. On the death of Ethelbert the 
first Christian king of Kent, in 616, his son 
and successor Eadbald, married his own 
mother-in-law, and renounced Christianity. 
Most of his subjects followed him in his 
apostacy. Sebert also, the Christian king 
of Essex, was succeeded by pagan sons ; 
who expelled Christianity from their domin- 
ions, and obliged MeUitus the bishop to 
take refuge in Kent. The three English 
prelates, in despair, now resolved to quit 
England ; and two of them actually retired 
to the Continent. Laitrentius, while pre- 
paring to remove, pretended to receive, one 
night, a flsgellation and a severe reprimand 
from <S^ Peter, for thus deserting the sheep 
of Christ and leaving them among wolves. 
The next morning he reported the matter to 
king Eadbaldy and showed him his fresh 
wounds. The king was so moved, that he 
annulled bis incestuous marriage, returned 
to the Christian faith, recalled the exiled 
bishops, and re-established Christianity in 
his dominions. Thus Kent became perma- 
nently Christianized. The East Saxons 
were not so easily reclaimed ; nor were they 
the next to embrace Christianity. — In the 
year 625, Edwn kins of Northumberland, 
including all the north of England, married 
Ethelburga, sister of Eadbald king of Kent 
and daushter of queen Bertha^ engaging to 
tolerate her religion. She took with her rau- 
hniUf who was ordained bishop for that pur- 
pose. The consequence was, that king Ed- 
irtn, Coify his pagan high-priest, his nobles, 
and most df his subjects, embraced Chris- 
tianity ; and PauUnus, in the year 627, bap- 
tized 12,000 Northumbrians in one day, in 
the river Swale, near Richmond. Patuinut 
became archbishop of York, and propagated 
Christianity to some extent in East Anglia, 
which included the counties of Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Cambridge, and the isle of Ely. But 
in 633, king Edwin was slain in battle, and 
a great apostacy ensued. Paulinua^ in de- 
spair, returned to Kent, and became bishop 
of Rochester. Soon after, Otuxdd mount- 
ed the throne of Northumberland, after a long 
exile amon^ the monks of Scotland. He 
being a Christian, laboured to restore Chris- 
tianity. The Scottish monks sent him first 
Corman^ and then the famous Aidan, bish- 
op of Lindisfame or Holy Island, to assist 
faim. Thus Christianity became permanent- 
ly established in yorlkumberland.^Tb/t 
pdople of Ea*t Anglic also returned to the 



Christian feith about the year 636^ their ex- 
iled king Sigebert, having brought with him 
from France Felix a Burgundian priest, who 
became bishop of Dumnoe, now Dunwich. 
Oswald and Sigebert are said to have patro- 
nised learning and set up schools throughout 
their dominions. — The kingdom of Wessez, 
including seven counties in the southwest of 
England, was converted about A.D. 635, by 
BerimiSt a missionary directly from Rome, 
who became bishop of Dorchester. — Sig6- 
bert II., king of the East Sarons, who occu- 
pied the counties of Essex, Middlesex, and 
part of Hertfordshire, was persuaded by his 
friend Osory king of Northumberland, to 
embrace Christianity ; and he, by the aid of 
Chad or Cedda, a Northumbrian prelate who 
was translated to London, pennanently re- 
stored Christianity among the East Saxons 
about the year 660. — Mcrcia^ including 
about seventeen of the midland counties, 
gradually became Christian, after the mid- 
dle of the century. Peada the prince be- 
came a Christian, in tlie lifetime of his panin 
father king Penda^ at the instigation of nis 
wife Alcf^UdAy daughter of Oswi the king 
of Northumberland ; and he spread Christi- 
anity in the provinces over which he ruled. 
When made king, he soon brought the 
whole territory to embrace Christianity. — 
The last Saxon kingdom, Sussex, including 
the counties of Surry and Sussex, was con- 
verted about the year 686, by Wilfrid an ex- 
iled bishop of Northumberland. — A great 
dispute arising about the tonsure of priests, 
(whether only a considerable spot, or the 
whole head except a circular margin, should 
be shaved), and also about the time of East- 
er, those north of the Thames following the 
Irish or Gallic ritual, and those south of it, 
the Roman ; a conference was held on these 
subjects at Whitby, in the year 664 Here 
Oswi, king of Northumberland, learning 
from the Romish party that St. Peter had 
the keys of the kinedom of heaven, and that 
the other party could not deny that fact, de- 
clared he would not offend St. Peter, lest 
when he should arrive at the gates of heav- 
en he should find the doorkeeper would not 
open to him. This wise thought decided 
the question with the majority. Still, how- 
ever, the controversy continued ; and sev- 
eral bishops retired in disgust, or were re- 
moved from their sees. Soon after, a bish- 
op elect, being sent to Rome for ordination 
as primate of England, died by the way ; and 
the pope ordained and sent Theodoras^ a 
native of Tarsus, and a man of talents. 
Theodorus arrived at Cantezbuiy in 669, and 
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tribes, and there founded new churches. And this it was that led the 
Germans afterwards to erect so many monajsteries for Scots and Irishinen: 
some of which are still in being.(6) Columhanus an Irishman, with a few 
companions, had already, in the preceding century, happily extirpated in 
Gaul and the contiguous regions, the ancient idolatry, the roots of which had 
previously struck deep every where ; and he persevered in these labours 
till the year 615, in which his death is placed, and with the aid of his disci- 
ples, carried the name of the Saviour to the Swabians, Bavarians, Franks, 
and other nations of Germany. (7) 5^ Gall, one of his companions, im- 
parted a knowledge of Christianity to the Helvetians and Swabiaii8.(8) 
SL KiUan, a Scotchman, converted a great many to Chmt among the [Fran- 



for twenty-one yean was indefatigable in his 
e£forts to regulate the ecclesiastical affairs of 
England. For the furtherance of his desions, 
he neld a council or synod at Hertford in 
673, when annual synods were agreed upon, 
and other ecclesiastical regulations adopted. 
Another synod at Hatfieti, in 680, estab- 
lished the faith of the English churches, 
on the basis of the five first general coun- 
cils. — Hitherto there had been but one bish- 
op in each kingdom of the Heptarchy, ex- 
cept Kent, which had two bishops ; but now, 
the ambition of ruling induced the primate 
and some of the kings to divide bishoprics, 
in order to diminish the power of the lordly 
prelates. Hence, about the end of the cen- 
tury, the Heptarchy contained sixteen bish- 
oprics : viz., Canterbury and JElochester, in 
Kent ; London, in Essex ; Dunwich and 
Elmham, in East Anglia ; Winchester and 
Sherbum, in Wessex ; Litchfield, Leicester, 
Hertford, Worcester, and Synacester, in 
Mercia ; and York, Lindisfame, Hexam, and 
Withem, in Northumberland. — The Irish 
and Scotch churches were in a very pros- 
perous state during this century. — Tr.] 

(6) See Acta Sanctor., torn, ii., Februar., 
p. 362. 

(7) Jo. Mabillofu Acta Sanctor. ord. Ben- 
edicti, torn- ii., p &60, <Slc., torn, iii., p. 72, 
339, 500, and elsewhere. Adamanni^ lib. 
iii. do S. Columbano, in Hen, Canisii Lec- 
tiones Antiquae, torn, i., p. 674. — [See a 
brief account of St. Columhanus, above, p. 
392, note (14).— Tr.] 

(8) Walafrid Strabo, Vita Sti. Galli, in 
Jo. Mabillon^ Acta Sanctor. ord. Benedict!, 
tom. ii., p. 228, [ed. Venice, p. 215, dtc] 
Hen. Canisii Lectiones Antiquae, tom. i., 
p. 783. [St. Golly or St. GaUut, was bom 
m Ireland, of religious parents, who early 
committed him to Volumbanus for education. 
He became a monk of Bangor, under Co- 
lumbanus, and was one of the 12 Irish 
monks, who left Ireland with Columbanus, 
aoout the year 589, travelled through Eng- 
land to the Cootinent, and erected we mon- 



•Btexy of Luxeul is Burgundy. Wlien Co- 
lumbanuMf 20 years after, was driven from 
this monastery, St. Gall accompanied him in 
exile. Ascending the Rhine, they penetn* 
ted the heart of Switzerland, about the yesr 
610, and took residence among the pagans 
•t Tuggcn, at the head of the lake of Zu- 
rich. Attacking idolatry, St. Gall here burn- 
ed the pagan t^iBpl^ ^nd cast their offerings 
into the lake. Tms enraeed the people, and 
the monks had to flee. Travelling through 
the canton of St. Gall, they came to Arbon^ 
on the shores of the lake of Constance. Here 
Willimarf the presbyter of the place, treated 
them kindly, and aided them to form a set- 
tlement at Bregents, at the eastern extremi- 
ty of the lake. Here the monks attempted 
to convert the surrounding pagans, and were 
not without some success. But at the end 
of two years, the unconverted procured an 
order from the duke for the monks to quit 
the country. Cohtmbanu* and the rest now 
retired to Bobbio, in Italy ; but St. Gall was 
left behind, sick. Wlien recovered, he re- 
tired into the wilderness with a few adhe- 
rents, and erected the monastery of St. Gallf 
in the province of the same name. Here he 
spent tne remainder of his days,<n great rep- 
utation and honour. He refused the bisn- 
opric of Constance, which he conferred on 
his pupil John, His monastery flourished 
much, and spread light over the surrounding 
country. St. Gall died at Arbon, but vras 
interred in his monastery, at the age of 95, 
according to Mabillon. ' His sermon at the 
ordination of John at Constance, and some 
epistles, are published by Canmus, loc. cit. 
His life by Walifrid Strabo^ from which this 
notice is extracted, though full of legendary 
tales, is written in a far better style Sian the 
ordinary monkish biographies — It appears, 
according to Strabo, that Switzerland was 
almost wholly pagan when first visited by 
Columbanus in 610, but that Christianity 
had then made considerable progress in Ger- 
man3r, from the lake of Constance all along 
the right bank of the Rhine-^TV.] 
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coftunw or] Eastem Frank8.(9) Near the dose of the oentuiy, in the year 
690y WUUhrordf by biith an Anglo-Saxon, accompanied by eleven of his 
countrymen, m., Stadheri, Wigh&rty Acca^ WiUbaldy UnU>aldy LebwiUj the 
two EwaldSf Werenfridy MarceUm^ t^nd Adalbert^ crossed over to Batama 
lying opposite to Britain, with a view to convert the Frieslanders to Chris* 
tianity. From thenoe, in the year 692, they went to FosUJandj which most 
writers suppose to be the island of HeUgdand : being driven from Ihere by 
Radbod the king of the Frieialanders, who put Wigbert one of the company 
to death, they wandered over Cinibria and the adjacent parts of Denmark. 
Returning to Friesland in the year 693, they attacked the superstition of 
the country with better success. WiUehrord was( now created by ^ Ro- 
man pontiff, archbishop of WiUehurg, [since called Utrecht], and died at 
an advanced age among the Batavians. His associates spread a knowledge 
of Christianity among the Westphalians and d^ neighbouring nations. (10) 



(9) YiU S. KUtanit in Hemr, Canini Lee- 
tiones Antique, torn, iii.,, p. 171, &c. J. PeL 
de Ludewigf Scriptores rerum Wiiitsbur- 
pens. , p. 966. [See also the Life of St. Kil- 
lan, in MahUUm^ Acta Sanctor. ord. Bene- 
dict., torn, ii., p. 951-953, ed. Venice, 1733. 
According to these attthoriiiea, St. Kiliarif 
Chilianj Cyliar^ QUiaji, or KylUnOj was an 
Irishman, of honourable birth and good edu- 
cation. In early life he had a great thirst 
for knowledge ; and being very pious, and 
possessing a perfect knowledge of missionary 
enterprises, ne planned one of his own. 
Taking with him Colomafif GaUon^ and At- 
nevalf presbyters, Donalus a deacon, and 
seven others, he penetrated into Franconia, 
which was wholly pagan, and took residence 
at Herbipolis or Wurtzburg'. Finding their 
prospects good, Kiltan^ Coloman, and Tot- 
nan went to Italy to obtain the papal sanc- 
tion to their enterprise ; which having readily 
obtained from Conon^ (who was pope 11 
months, ending Sept., 686), they returned to 
Wiirtzburg, converted and baptized QoBhert 
the duke, and a large number of his subjects. 
But afterwards, persuading the duke that it 
was unlawful for him to have his brother's 
wife, Geilan, she seized an occasional ab- 
sence of her husband, and murdered all the 
missionaries. This cruel act is placed in 
the year 696. But the massacre did not 
prevent the progress of Christianity ; for the 
duchess became deranged, the assassins re- 
pented, and St. Kilian became the tutelar 
saint of Wiirtzburg.— Tr.] 

(10) Alctdn, Vita Willebrordi, in Jo. Ma- 
billon, Acta Sanctor. ord. Bened., torn, iii., 
p. 604, dtc., [659, &c., ed. Venice]. Jo. 
MolUri Cimbna Litterata, tom. ii., p. 960, 
6lc. [Beda, Histor. Eccles., 1. v., c. 11, 12. 
This famous missionary was bora in Nor- 
thumberland about A.D. 669, of pious pa- 
rents. Educated in the monastery of Ripon 
(Hirpensis), in NoithMmberiand, at the ag* 
VOL. I. — H H H 



of 30 he went to Ireland, where be studied 
12 years. At the age of 33 he commenced 
his mission, and sailed up the Rhine to 
Utrecht, in the dominions of Radbod the pa- 
gan king of the Friesians. Soon afler he 
went to France, and by advice of king Pvpin^ 
visited Italy, and obtained the sanction of 
pope Sergiua to his enterprise. Returning 
to Utrecht, he in vain attempted the conver 
sion of Radbod and his subjects. Therefore 
proceeding northward, he landed at an island 
called Fotiteland, which was on the confines 
of Denmark and Friesland, and so sacred 
that its fruits, its animals, and even its wa- 
ters were holy, and whoever profaned them 
was to be punished with death. Will^od 
and his company wholly disregarded the sa- 
credness of tne place, violated the laws, were 
arraigned before Radbod, who cast lots on 
their destiny, by which one was doomed to 
death, and the others dismissed. They now 
penetrated into Denmark. On their return 
to the confines of France, Pepm^ who in 693 
had vanquished i2a<2^, sent Willibrod again 
to Italy to be consecrated archbishop o( 
Utrecht. Pope Sergius now gave him the 
name of Clemens. Ileturning cloihed with 
dignity, his friend Pepin aided him in his 
work ; and for about 50 years from his leav- 
ing England, he laboured, and with nuich 
success, as the apostle of the Frieslanders. 
He died about the year 740, at the advanced 
age of 81 . Thus far Alcuin's narrative goes. 
Of his followers, it is said, that the two 
EtDoldt, (the one called the wkiUj and the 
other the black Eioald), were put to deatk 
by a 8tton king, and their bodies cast into 
the Rhine; that Suidbert preached to the 
Bructeri near Cologne, and at last at JTat- 
aertwcrth on the lUiine, where he died A.D. 
713 ; that WiUibald became bishop of Eu^ 
Madt in Bavaria ; and MarceUimis bishop o 
tha country along the Issel. — TV.] 
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§ 4* Of these and other expeditiooB undertaken for the extension of 
Christianity, an impartial man who adheres to truth will not pass an in- 
discriminate judgment* That some of these preacheris were men of hon- 
est simplicity and piety, no one can doubt. But most of them show man- 
ifest proofs of various sinful passions, of arrogance, avarice, and cruelty ; 
and having received authority from the Roman pontiff to exercise their sa. 
cred functions among the barbarians, they did not so much collect holy 
congregations of devout Christians, as procure for themselves a people among 
whom they might act the part of sovereigns and lords. I cannot thcrcfi^re 
strongly censure those, who suspect that some of these monks, being de- 
sirous of ruling, concealed for a time their vicious propensities under the 
veil of religion, and imposed upon themselves various hardships, that they 
mieht acquire the rank and honours of bishops and archbishops. 

§ 5. Of the Jews, very few, if any, voluntarily embraced Christianity. 
But the Christians compelled many of them in di^rent places, by means 
of penalties, to make an outward profession of belief in Christ, The em- 
peror Heraclius being incensed against them, as is reported, by the influ- 
ence of Christian doctors, made havoc of the miserable nation, and ordered 
vast numbers of them to be dragged reluctantly to baptism.(ll) The kings 
of Spain and Gaul had no hesitation to do the same, notwithstanding the 
Roman pontics were opposed to it. (12) Such evils resulted from ignorance 
of the true principles of Christianity, and from the barbarism of the age. 



CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSITIES OF THE CHXTBCH. 

y 1. Persecutions of the Christians. — f 8. Mohammed. — ^ 3. Judgment concerning him. 
— ^ 4. Causes of the Rapid Pioeress of his Religion. — $ 5. Disposition of the Mohanune- 
dans towards the Christians. — 9 6. Sects among them. 

§ 1. The Christians suffered less in this than in the preceding centuries. 
By the Persian kings, they were at times persecuted ; but the rage against 
them soon subsided. In England some of the petty *kings oppressed the 
new converts to Christianity ; but soon after, these kings themselves became 
professed Christians. In the East, especially in Syria and Palestine, tiie 
Jews sometimes rose upon the Christians with great violence ;(1) yet so 
unsuccessfully as to suffer severely for their temerity. Those living among 
the Christians who secretly consulted about restoring the pagan religions, 
were too weak to venture on any positive measures. 

§ 2. But a new and most powerful adversary of Christianity, started up 
in AraJnaf A.D. 612, in the reign of HeracUuB, Mohammed was indeed 
an illiterate man ;(2) but stiH an Arab nobleman, naturally eloquent, and 

(11) Eutyckms, Annales Ecclesia Alex- (1) Eutyrkhu, Annates, torn, ii., p. 236, 
andr., tom. ii., p. 212, &c. dtc. Jo. Henr. Hottingerj Historia Orien- 

(12) [See some authorities on this subject, talis, lib. i., c. iii., p. 129, &c. 

quoted by BaroniuSt Annales Eccles. ad (2) Mohammed aimself professed to be 
ann. 614, sub fin., tom. viii., p. 239, &c., destitute of science and learning, and even 
ed. Antw., 1600.— Tr.] to be unable to read and write : and his fol- 
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possessing great acuteness of mind. (3) He proclaimed that he was sent 
of God, to overthrow all polytheism ; and also to purge and reform, first, 
the religions of the Arabs, and next, those of the Jews and the Christians: 
and having framed a law which is called the Koran,(A) after gaining some 



lowen have deduced from this his ignorance, 
an argument for the divinity of the religion 
which he taught. But it is hardly credible, 
that he was so rude and ignorant a man^ 
And there are some amonff bis adherents, 
who question the reality of the fact. See 
Jo. ChartUn^ Voyages en Perse, torn, iv., 
p. 33, 34. Indeed, when I consider that 
Mohammed for a long time pursued a gainful 
commerce in Arabia and the adjacent coun- 
tries, I think he must liave been able to read 
and write and cast accounts, for merchants 
cannot dispense with this* degree of knowl- 
edge. [Dr. Mosbetm here reasons in the 
very manner which he himself condemns ; 
viz., such a thing does not occur at this day, 
and therefore it did not in ancient times. 
(See the Introd., ^ 19, p. ziz., supra). Ac- 
cording to the Koran and all the Mohamme- 
dan writers, the times preceding Mohammed 
were times of ignorance among the Arabs. 
The tribe of Hamyar in Yemen had indeed 
for some centuries possessed a rude alpha- 
bet ; but the use of it was not publicly taught, 
nor suffered except with special permission. 
The Arab Jews and Christians, likewise, un- 
doubtedly had the use of letters ; but all the 
pagan A.rBbs of the Ishmaelitish stock, in- 
cluding the tribe of Koreish as well as others, 
were without letters, previously to the intro- 
duction of the Cufic character yi which the 
Koran was first written. This alphabet was 
invented at Cufah in Irak, a little before the 
times of Mohammed, and was first taught at 
Mecca, as it is said, by Bashar the Kendian, 
iust before the institution of the Mohamme- 
dan religion. (See Sale's Koran, Prelim. 
Diss., ^ i., p. 36.) Hence the best educa- 
ted men in his tribe, up to the time be ap- 
peared, were unable to read and write ; and 
much more the camel drivers and the men 
in active life, such as Mohammed was. 
Though of noble birth, he was an orphan 
child, whose whole patrimony was five cam- 
els and a female slave. His uncle, Abu Tdr 
lebt who brought him up, twice sent him in his 
caravan to Syria, first when he was 13 and 
then when about 20 years old. In the inter- 
▼al be went on a military expedition aoainst 

f I neighbouring tribe. And this is all we 
now of him till the a^e of 26, when he was 
recommended to a nch widow of Mecca 
named Cadijah^ to be her factor; and she 
sent hhn in that capacity to Damascus and 
the adjacent parts of Syria. On his return 
she gave him her hand and her fortune, and 
be became an opulent citizen of Mecca. Thie 



was about 12 years before he assumed the 
character of a pro})het. Now that such a 
man should be among the very first in Mecca 
to loam the use of letters, is not to be ex- 
pected. Much less can we infer from his 
occupation, that he must have been able to 
read and write. That he employed his son- 
in-law Ally as his scribe in committing the 
Koran to writing, is the constant testimony 
of his followers. And that he should appeal 
in that book to his own ignorance of letters, 
as proof that he did not write it out and pol- 
ish it in his closet, seems to be good evi- 
dence of such ignorance. For his intimate 
acquaintances must have known whether that 
ignorance was real or not ; and, as most of 
them were slow to admit &is pretensions to a 
divine mission, it cannot be supposed that 
he would jeopardize his reputation as a man 
of veracity and of common sense, by refer- 
ring them to what they knew to be false, as 
Bood evidence of his inspuution. See Salens 
Koran, ch. i., vol. i., p. 192, and ch. xxix., 
vol. ii., p. 266. See also Gibbon's Decl. and 
Fall of kom. Emp., ch. 1., not. 70, vol. v., p. 
147, dtc. And on the other side, Whitens 
Sermons, p. 203, 204, and notes p. xxvi.- 
zxxviii. ; also G. Busk's Lifeof Monammed, 
p. 38, 39.--Tr.] 

(3) The writers on his life and relipon 
are enumerated by Jo. Alb. FabrictuSfDe- 
lectus et Syllabus Argumentor. pro veritate 
religionis Christians, cap. 1., p. 733, &c. To 
which may be added count Bmilainvtllters, 
Vie de Mahomet, Lond., 1730, 8vo, which 
however is rather a romance than a history. 
Jo. GagnieTt Vie de Mahomet, 2 vols. 12mo, 
Amsterd., 1732, is commendable for the in- 
genuousness of the author, yet the style is 
ory. George SaU^ a distinguished and very 
judicious author, in his Preliminary discourse 
prefixed to his version of the Koran, sec. ii., 
[p. 46, &c., ed. Lond., 1826. if. Priieaux^ 
Life of Mahomet, 1697, 8vo. Geo. Bush, 
Life of Mohammed, N. York, 1834, 18mo. 
Edw. Gibbon, Hist, of the Decl. and Fall of 
the Rom. Emp., ch. l, vol. v., p. 146, dec., 
ed. N. York, 1826. P. .0ay/e, Dictionnaire 
Historique, art. Mahomet. Rus* Cyclops- 
dia, «ri Mahomet. Andr. Crichion's His- 
tory of Arabia, N. Y., 1834, vol. i., ch. vi. 
Abulfeda, Annales Muslem., Ar. and Lat., 
2 vols. 4to, Hafnis, 1790. AbulfedOj de 
Vita et Rebus Gestis Mohammed is, Arab, 
and Lat., Oxon., 1723. Sekroeekh, Kirch- 
engesch., vol. xix., p. 327-406. — Tr.} 

(4) For ao account of the JToroK, see, in 
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victories over his enemies, he compelled an immense multitade of persons^ 
first in Arabia, and then in the neighbouring countries, to assent to his doc« 
trines. Elated with this unexpected success, he now began to think of 
founding an empire ; and he effected his object with no less felicity than 
boldness, so that at his death he saw himself the sovereign of all Arabia, 
and of several of the neighbouring countries* [After his marriage with Ca- 
dijah, Mohammed resided at Mecca, which was at that time the principal 
seat of Arabian idolatry, and much frequented by pilgrims on account of 
its famous temple called Caaba. Here he conceived the idea of reclaim- 
ing Ms countiymen from idolatry, and of restoring the primitive and only 
true religion, which had been taught by Abraham and Ishmael, by Moses 
and the prophets, and by Jesus Christ and his apostles. Retiring frequently 
to a cave near the city for solitude and meditation, he at length persuaded 
himself, or at least professed to believe, that he had divine revelations, and 
was a prophet whom God commissioned to reform mankind. He first sta- 
ted his pretensions to his wife, who readily came into his views. She com- 
municated the secret to her cousin Warakah, who being a Christian and 
somewhat acquainted with the Scriptures, yielded to her arguments, and 
assured her that the same angel who in ancient times appeared to Moses 
was sent to converse with Mohammed. His next convert was Zeid his ser- 
vant, whom he now set free. AU the son of Abu TAleb next believed, azid 



preference to ill othen, Geo. Salens reiy 
teamed Preliminiury Discourse, prefixed to 
bis English Tersion of that book. Add Ver- 
toij Discours sur TAlcoran ; annexed to the 
third volume of his Histoij of the Knights 
of Malta, in French : Jo. Chardinj Voyaees 
en Perse, torn, ii., p. 281, new ed. The 
hook which the Mohammedans call the Kch 
ran, is a collection of papers and discourses 
discovered and published after the death of 
Mohammed ; and is not that LaWf which he 
so highly extolled. Perhaps some parts of 
the true Koran are still found in the modem 
Koran : but that the Koran or Law, which 
Mohammed prescribed to the Arabians, dif- 
fered from the present Koran, is manifest 
from the fact, that Mohammed in our Koran 
appeals to and extols that other the true Ko- 
ran. A book which is commended and ex- 
tolled in any writing, must certainly be dif- 
ferent from that in which it is commended. 
May we not conjecture, that the trae Koran 
vras an Arabic poem^ which Mohammed re- 
cited to his adherents, and wished them to 
commit to memory, but which he did not 
write outi Such, it is well known, were 
the laws of the Gallic Druids ; and such is 
said to be that Indian law, which the Brah- 
mins learn and preserve in their memories. 
[These conjectures of I>r. Mosheim appear 
to be wholly without foundation. Tfabre is 
DO reason to believe, that there ever was a 
Koran essentially diflerent from that we now 
have , or that Mohammed declined commit- 
ting his pretended revelations to writiiuf. 
The only argument adduced by Dr, ilfo- 



sheim is of no force at all, considering the 
manner in which the Koran came into exist- 
ence. The book itself professes to have 
been composed by God, in the highest heav- 
ens, and tnenee sent down to the rawer heav* 
ens by the angel Gdbriely who communica- 
ted it by parcels to Mohammed^ during the 
twenty-three years that he claimed to be a 
prophet. Moreover, the parcels revealed 
las^ often revoked or modified what had 
been revealed before, and likewise replied 
to the objections of infidels against the book. 
See SaWs Koran, vol. i., ed. Lond., 1825, 
ch. vi., p. 159 ; and vol. ii., ch. x., p. 31 ; cb. 
xvi., p. 107 ; ch. xxv., p. 213 ; ch. xcvii., p. 
497. The Mohammeoan doctors say, tibe 
Koran existed, together with the decrees of 
God, from all eternity, engraven on a table 
of stone hard by the throne of God, and 
called the Preserved table; that God sent 
the ansel Gabriel^ with a transcript of the 
entire Koran, down to the lowest heavens, 
where, during 23 yesrs, he revealed it by 
parcels to Mohammed; that Mohammed 
caused these parcels to be written down by 
his scribe, as they were received, and pu!^- 
lished them at once to his followers, some of 
whom took copies, while the greater part got 
them by heart ; that the original MSS. o% 
the scribe, when returned, were thrown pro- 
miscuously into a chest, whence they were 
taken, after the prophet's death, and pub- 
lished collectively, in their present foitn and 
order, which is wholly without legaid to 
dates, or a classification of subjects. See 
Sale's Prelim. T>me., ^ iii., p. 77-95.— TV.] 
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aAerwarda Almbekerj OQmumt Abd^aMhman, Saad^al Zchdr^ and TeQup^ 
all his relatives and principal men of Mecca. At the end of three years, 
he concluded to make known his pretensions to all his family connexions 
assembled at a grand entertainment. But they turned the whole into rid- 
icule. He was not discouraged, but proceeded directly to proclaim his mis- 
don in public to the people. They resisted him at once, and becoming irrita- 
ted, began to plot his ruin. Abu Tdieh^ though far from becoming his disciple, 
yet protected his nephew from violence. At the end of five years, his few 
adherents met with so much abuse, that most of them fled the country, and 
are said to have retired to Ethiopia. In the sixth year, he gained some 
important converts ; but the following year there was a grand conspiracy 
against him, and his own tribe became divided into hostile factions. In the 
tenth year of his mission, his powerful protector Abu TAleh died, and also 
his wife Cadijah. The violence of his enemies was now so great, that he 
deemed it advisable to retire from Mecca. He went to Tftyef ; but being 
soon driven from that city by the populace, he ventured to return to Mecca, 
where he preached so successfully to the assembled pilgrims that he gained 
a number of converts, and among them six inhabitants of Yathreb, after- 
wards named Medxnai ai Nabi^ (city of the prophet), or simply MedmOf 
who were of the Jewish tribe Khazrai. In the twelfth year, no less than 
twelve men of Medina came to Mecca, and by a solemn oath pledged them- 
selves to adhere to Mohammed. On their return to Medinc^ accompanied 
by the preacher Masdbf the new religion was propagated so successfully 
at Medina, that a large part of the people became Mohammedans. The 
following year, which was the thirteenth of his mission, seventy-three con- 
verts of Medina came to Mecca, and entered into a covenant with Mo- 
hammed to protect and defend him by force of arms against all assailants. 
This was the first step towards the employment of the sword in support of 
his doctrine. He however dismissed them, and remained at Mecca wiUi 
his few friends there. As soon as they were gone, all the tribes of Mec- 
cans banded together to assassinate him in his house. But he found means 
to escape out of the city, and to make his way to Medina. This was the 
famous flight of Mohammed, sixty-eight days after the commencement of 
the Arabic lunar year that began on Friday, July 16, 622, and which the 
Mohammedans called the year of the fight or the Hegira, Hitherto Moham- 
med had appeared only in the character of a prophet, — a character which 
he had sustained by a life of self-denial, purity, and devotion, as weU as by 
ardent zeal to enlighten and reform his fellow-men. But he now assumed 
the character of a temporal sovereign as well as a prophet, and claimed to 
have absolute power in civil as well as religious matters. Arguments and 
entreaties were no longer the only means he used in making converts, but he 
pretended to have a command from God to propagate the truth and to sup- 
press all false religions by thepower of the sword. He accordingly led 
nis followers to battle, waged ofiensive as well as defensive wars in support 
of his religion, and gave to idolaters no alternative but death or the pro- 
fession of Islamism. In the course of eleven years he brought all Arabia 
under his dominion, and purged it of idolatry. He also gave himself up 
to excessive venery, and claimed to have divine permission to marry as 
many wives as he pleased, and whom he pleased, without regard to the laws 
which are bindinff on other men* Tet he continued to exhiUt the same 
reJigious zeal as Wore, and seemed not at all sensible of any incongruity 
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between his pretensions and his conduct. He died at Medina in the year 
632, while preparing to extend his conquests into foreign countries ; and 
died» as he had lived, apparently with a self-approving conscience^ and in the 
full persuasion that he had faithfully discharged the duties of his prophetic 
office, ruid was going to receive a rich reward.^-See the writers mentioned 
in note (3), supra. — TV.] 

§ 3. No one can at this day form a perfect judgment of the entire char- 
acter, views, and designs of Mohammed. For we cannot safely rely on 
the Greek writers, who made no hesitation to load their enemy with slan- 
ders and falsehoods ; nor can we trust to the Arabians, who are the very 
worst historians, who conceal all his vices and crimes, and depict him as 
altogether a divine person. Besides, a very considerable part of his life, 
and that too from which the motives and secret springs of his conduct 
would best appear, lies concealed from us. It is very probable, however, 
that abhorrence of the superstition in which he saw his countrymen involved, 
BO wrought upon him as to throw him into a disordered state of mind ; and 
that he really believed, that he was divinely commissioned to reform the 
religion of the Arabs, and to reinstate among them the worship of the one 
true God. But it is also certain, that afterwards, when he saw his attempts 
going into successful operation, he deluded the fickle and credulous multi. 
tude with impious tricks and impositions, in order to strengthen his cause ; 
and even feigned divine revelations, whenever occasion seemed to require 
it or any great difficulty occurred. Nor was this fraud inconsistent with 
his being a fanatic ; for most fanatics look upon the deception which seems 
necessary to their success, to be holy and approved of Grod ; and they of 
course resort to deception, when they can do it safely. (5) The religion 
which he inculcated, is not what it would have been if his designs had not 
been opposed. The pertinacity with which the Arabians adhered to the 
opinions and customs of their ancestors, and the hope of gaining over the 
Jews and the Christians to his cause, undoubtedly led him to approve and 
to tolerate many things which he would have rejected and abrogated if he 
had been at liberty to pursue his own choice. 

§ 4. The causes of the rapid propagation of this new religion among so 
many nations, are not difficult to be discovered. In the first place, the ter- 
ror of arms which Mohammed and his successors carried with great suc- 
cess into different countries, compelled vast multitudes to receive his law. 
In the next place, his law itself was admirably adapted to the natural dis- 
positions of men, and especially to the manners, the opinions, and the vices 
prevalent among the people of the East ; for it was extremely simple, pro- 
posing very few things to be believed ; nor did it enjoin many and difficult 
duties to be performed, or such as laid severe restraints on the propensi- 
ties of men . (6 ) Moreover, the consummate ignorance, which characterized 

(5) This, in my judgment, is the best way ran, sec. ii., [p. .53, &c., ed. Lond., 1825. 

of deciding the controversy, which has been Schroeckh, Kirchengesch., vol. xix., p. 380, 

agitated by learned men of our age ; whether &c. — Tr.] 

Mohammed was a fanatic or an impostor 1 (6) See Hadr. Rdand^ de religione Ma- 
See Peter Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique, humedica, Libri ii., Utrecht, 1717, 12mo. 
torn, iii., article Mahomit^ note K. Sim Geo, Sale, Prelim. Dissert, to the Koran, 
Ockleyy Conquest of Syria, Persia, and sec. iv., v., vi. [Han, MorCy Dictionary oC 
Egypt, by the Saracens, torn, i., p. 68, all Religions, art. MaJiometaTiSy ed. 1817 
Lond., 1708, 8vo. George Sale, Prelimi- if. HaUam's View of Europe in the middle 
oary Diicourae to his translation of the Ko- ages, vol. ii., p. 402, &c., ed. Philad., 1821. 
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toft the most part the Arabians, the Syrians, the Persians, and other nation^' 
of the East, gave a bold and eloquent man easy control over the minds of 
immense numbers. We may add, that the virulent contests among the 
Christians — ^Greeks, Nestorians, Eutychians, and Monophysites, which fill- 
ed a large part of the East with carnage and horrible crimes, rendered 
their religion odious in the eyes of many. And further the Monophysites 
and Nestorians, whom the Greeks oppressed most grievously, gave assist- 
ance to the Arabians and facilitated their conquest of certain provinces, 
and thus secured the preponderance to their sects in those regions. (7) 
Other causes will readily suggest themselves, to such as consider attentively 
the state of the world and the character of the Mohammedan religion. 

§ 5. After the death of Mohammed in the year 632, his followers issu. 
ing forth from Arabia with their native fortitude stimulated by a furious 
fanaticism, and aided, as has already been observed, by those Christians 
who were persecuted by the Greeks, extended their conquests over S3nria, 
Persia, Egypt, and some other countries.(8) Nor could the Greeks, har- 
assed with intestine commotions and various wars, put forth sufficient en- 
ergy to check their rapid career. The victors at first used their prosper, 
ity with moderation, and were very indulgent towards the Christians, es- 
pecially to those who opposed the decrees of Ephesus and Chalcedon. 
But as is common with those enjoying uninterrupted success, they insensi- 
bly swerved from this moderation into severity, and so loaded the Chris- 
tians with taxes and other burlfens and injuries, that their condition more 
resembled that of slaves than qf citizens.(8*) 



Schroeckh, Kiichengesch., vol. ziz , p. 356, 
&c.— Tr.J 

(7) See Euseh, Rtnaudot, Historia Patri- 
arch. Alezandr., p. 163, 169, [and GMon, 
Decline and Fall, dec., ch. li., where this is 
shown by the conduct of the Copts, ox Jacob- 
iUs in Egypt.— Tr.] 

,(8) See Simon OckUy, Conquest of Syria, 
Persia, and Egypt, by the Saracens, to), i., 
Lond , 1708, and vol. il, Lond., 1717, Svo ; 
[also Gibbon, Decline aixl Fall, &c., cb. I., 
li.— Tr.] 

(8*) [Mohammed framed the Koran to be 
the basts of civil government, as well as of 
religion, among his followers; and in all 
sjges they have so regarded it till the present 
time. Church and state, religion and civil 
policy, are so united and blended by the Ko- 
ran, that they cannot be separated, but must 
stand or fall together. And hence the per- 
manence and unchangeable character of the 
Mohammedan religion, in all countries where 
it has become established. For to attempt 
to change the religion of a Mohammedan 
country, or even to convert any of its citi- 
zens, is to plot against the state, — it is high 
treason, and must he punished as such. — Mo- 
hammed united in his own person the two 
characters of an absolute monarch, and of a 
sovereign pontiff or high-priest ; and tho 
Koran made no provision for these two of- 
fices ever to be fiep«u8tcd. At the same 



time he named no one to succeed himself, 
nor pointed out the manner in which this 
complex office should descend from one per* 
son to another. Hence his ghostly empire 
was in imminent danger of dissolution at his 
death. But the religious enthusiasm of his 
followers preserved and perpetuated it. Ahu^ 
bekevt one of his fathers-in-law, was made 
Kali/, or successor to the prophet. After 
his death in 634, Omar held the kalifate till 
644 ; then Otkman till 655 ; then AU, the 
sou-in-Iaw of Mohammed, till 661. These 
all reigned at Medina. In the year 661 Ali 
was assassinated, and soon afterwards his son 
Hassan ; and Moawiyah of the family of Om- 
miyah, who was governor of Syris, grasped 
the kalifate. He made Damascus the scat 
of empire ; and his family reigned there as 
kalifs for 91 years, or till A.D 752. Aftcr- 
wards, the family of Abbas held the kalifate, 
and reigned at or near Bagdad till A.D. 934 ; 
when this empire of the Saracens, which had 
previously been dismembered, sunk alto- 
gether, and the Moslem countries fell undex 
the dominion of various Mohammedan sover* 
eigne, each absolute in his own dominions. 
It was under the kalifs who reigned at Me- 
dina and Damascus, or during tho first cen- 
tury of Islamism, that the Saracens made the 
greater part of their foreis^n conquests Du- 
ring his lifetime Mohammed demanded o/ 
the Persians, the Greeks, and other bordering 
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§ 6. The civil dissensions among the Mohammedans, which arose aoon 
after the death of their prophet, were not a little injurious to the succeaa 
of their enterprises. Abuheker the father-in-law, and AH the son-in-law 
of Mohammedj had hard contention ahout the right to the throne, which 
each claimed to himself; and this controversy being handed down to pos- 
terity, divided the whole race into two great parties, separated not only by 
a difference in opinions and practices, but also by deadly hatred. The two 
sects are called, the one SonnUes, and the other Shutes.{9) The former 
contend that Ahubeker was the true KaUf; the latter, that AU was the le- 
gitimate KaUJ or successor of Mohammad. Both regard the Koran as of 
divine ori^n, and as the authoritative rule in religion ; but the SonniUs 
unite with it the Somia^ a sort of oral law, derived from Mohammed^ and 
serving to explain the Koran; which the Shiiies wholly discard. The 
Turks, Tartars, Africans, and most of the Indians, are SonniUs ; the Per- 
sians and Metres are Shntes; yet the Mogores seem to belong to neither 
sect.(10) Besides these two grand divisions, there are among the Moham- 
medcms four principal sects and a great many subordinate ones, which con- 
tend sharply respecting various subjects in religion, yet practise mutual 
toleration.(ll) 



natiom, to receive and obey his religion. He 
likewise sent m army, and at len^ march- 
ed himself with 10,000 troops, to make con- 
qaests on the confines of Palestine ; but he 
failed of success. His successors vigorously 
prosecuted foreign conquests, by sending ar- 
mies of enthusiastic Arabs under the com- 
mand of able generals, who became the gov- 
ernors of the provinces they subdued. Syria 
and Palestine were conquered under Ahube- 
ker and Omar, by Abu Abeidah^ Caled, and 
others, between the years 632 and 639. 
Egypt was subdued by the valiant Amrau, in 
the kalifate of Omar, A.D. 640 ; and Persia, 
Mesopotamia, and Armenia, about the same 
time. From Egypt the Saracens traversed the 
whole northern shore of Africa, but were half 
a century in bringing it under entire subjec- 
tion. fVom Africa they passed into Spain in 
the year 709, under Tank and Mttsa, in the 
kalifate of Walid, and completed their con- 
quests there in the spsce of three or four 
years. The country beyond the Oxus in 
Asia, was conquered under the same kalif.-^ 
In most of their wars the Saracens were the 
assailants ; and they offered no other excuse 
for declaring war, than their desire to propa- 
gate their religion. Hence, before they at- 
tacked any city or fortress, they proposed 
three things to the choice of the persons in 
it, either to embrace the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, or to submit to tribute, or to be con- 
quered and enslaved. The second proposi- 
tion was not made to any pagans or Idola- 
ters, but only to Christians, Jews. Ma^^ians, 
and Sabians, or such as had books of real 
or pretended revelation. For the pagans, 
the only alternative was conversion or sla- 



veiy and death. To such as embraced the 
first proposal, they granted at once all the 
privile^ of fellow-cilisens with themselves ; 
and to those who preferred the second, they 
were generally faithful Co perform their en- 
gagements. Those who preferred a reaort 
to the swoid, were treated with great cnie!ty 
when conquered. The men were generally 
butchered if they did not instantlv become 
Mussulmans, and the women and children 
were made slaves. See the references in 
the preceding note. — Tr.} 

(9) See Adr, Reland, de Reltgione Tur- 
cica, lib. i., p. 38, 70, 74, 85 Jok. Char- 
din., Voyages en Perse, tom. ii., p. 236, dec. 

(10) The principles of the SonnitcM may 
be learned from the tract published by Adr. 
Reland, de Relig. Turcica, lib. i. The re- 
ligion and opinions of the ShUUs are cleariy 
stated by Joh. Chardin, Voyages en Perse^ 
tome iv., the whole. 

(11) On the Mohammedan sects, see /o. 
Henr. Hottinger^ Historia Orientalis, lib. ii., 
cap. vi., p. 340. RiccaU^ Eut de TEmpire 
Ottoman, lib. ii., p. 242. Jo. ChardiHy Voy- 
ages en Perse, tom. u., p. 236. Geo. Stde^ 
Preliminary Discourse to the Koran, sec. 
viii., p. 207, &c. — [The following account 
of the Moslem sects is abridged from Sale, 
ubi supra. The Sonmtes, or believers in the 
traditions of Mohammed, are divided into 
four principal sects, which are accounted or- 
thodox, and have their several oratories in 
the temple of Mecca. They derive their 
nsmes from the celebrated doctors, whose 
dogmas they embrace: viz., I. The Han' 
eJUesy so named from Abu Hamfa of Bag- 
dad, who was bom A.D. 699, and died in 
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767. These are distingaiehed from the other 
sects by adhering less to the traditions, and 
by making more use of reason in their dis- 
cussions. Formerly they resided chiefly in 
Irak, but now they abound every where 
amonff the Turks and the TarUrs.— II. The 
Malchiiea follow Make Ebtk Ana of Medina, 
who was born about A.D. 710, and died 
about 794. He was distinguished for the 
most scrupulous adherence to the traditions, 
and for extreme distrust of his own opinions. 
This sect abounds in Barbary and Africa. 
— in. The ShaftUcM follow Mohammed Elm 
Edris al Shafei, who was bom*in Palestine 
A.D 767, educated at Mecca, and died in 
Egypt A.D. 819. He was a well-educated 
man, an enemy of scholastic divinity, and 
the first who systematized the Mohammedan 
jurisprudence. His followers live chiefly in 
Arabia and Persia— IV. The Hanbalites fol- 
low Ahmed, Ebn Hanbal of Bagdad, who 
was bom A.D. 780, and died* A.D. 856. 
He was distinguished for his strictness in 
adbeiing to the letter of the law. About 
the year 924 his followers were very nu- 
merous at Bagdad, and so zealous against 
the use of wine and all joviality, that they 
would break into houses and disperse com- 
panies indulging themselves in wine and mu« 
sic. Bat edicts were published to' restrain 
them, and they have dwindled to a few in- 
dividuals living chiefly in Arabia. 

The sects which the Soonites account he* 
retical, because they dtfier from( themselves 
in points esteemed fundamental, are said to 
be seventy-three in number. Their hereti- 
cal opinions relate principally to the meta- 
physical nature of the divine attributes, pre- 
destination, the sins of believers, and the 
offices of prophets and leaders of the faith- 
ful. According to their belief on these sub- 
jects, they may all be brought under the four 
following denominations, each embracing 
several minor sects or subdivisions. — I. The 
MotazalUe* or aeparoHsU orimnated from 
Wasel Ebn Ata of Basra, in the latter part 
of the seventh century. Their departure 
from Islam orthodoxy related chiefly to the 
following articles. (1) In renrd to the di- 
vine attributes, the Sonrntes hold that God 
existed from eternity, clothed with various 
essential attributes, omniscience, omnipo- 
tence, dtc. ; but the MotataUUSf in order to 
defend more effectually the doctrine of the 
divine unity, dented all eternal attributes, 
and predicated etemitv^f God*8 essence 
only. They said, God knows by his essence, 
and not by his knowledge ; wills by his es- 
sence, and not by his will ; and so of his 
other attributes. They were charged with 
divesting God of his attributes, in order to 
maintain his unity, {'i) In regard to the 
Vol. I— 1 1 1 



Koran, the SonniUs maintained that it was 
eternal and uncreated ; but the Motazalites 
affirmed the contrary ; and some of them 
said, if it were eternal it would be God, and 
then th^re would be a plurality of Gods^ — 
(3) In regard to decrees and free agency, 
the Sonnites were rigid predestinarians ; 
maintained the necessity of human actions, 
and denied free will to man ; but the M<h 
tazalitea denied absolute decrees, and main- 
uined the doctrine of free will and of the 
contingency of human actions. (4) In re- 
gard to Moslem believers, the SonmUs held, 
that none of them would be condemned to 
everlasting punishment for their sins ; but 
the MotaxaHtet held, that if a Moslem were 
guilty of any grievous sin and died without 
repentance of it, he would be punished ever- 
lastingly, though less intensely than an un- 
believer. — (0) The MotazaUtu denied all 
vision of God in paradise by the corporeal 
eyes. — On all these subjects the Motazalites 
held the general positions above stated, in 
opposition to the Sonnites; but they dif- 
fered greatly among themselves in the ex- 
position of their views, and thus became di- 
vided into more than twenty minor sects, 
named after the several doctors whom they 
followed. — II. The Sefatian* or attributistat 
at first agreed entirely with the Sonnites as 
to the nature of the divine attributes, but af- 
terwards they began to talk of a new class 
of attributes called declarative, because they 
are ascribed to God in narrations and decla- 
rations of his proceedings. They are such 
as hands, face, eyes, feet, dec. At first the 
Sefatians merely said, that these attributes 
were given to God in the Koran, and there 
fore tney slso afiirmed them, but without 
explaining them. Afterwards, they adopted 
such explanations as seemed to make God 
a material and corporeal being. In regard 
to most of the other points in which the 
Motazalites differed from the orthodox, the 
Sefatians either took middle ground, or 
agreed more with the orthodox than with 
the Motazalites. Among themselves they 
were divided into fivt subordinate sects, 
some of which approximated to the views 
of Christians, and some advanced very gross 
and volffsr conceptions. — III. The KarejiUs 
or reMUera, were the oldest of a!l the Mo- 
hammedan sects. In the 37th year of the 
Hegira, A.D. 658, when the Kalif Alt was 
contending with his rival Moamyah^ and 
after the battle of Seffein agreed to submit 
his cause to arbitration, 12,000 of his fol- 
lowers revolted from him, because he sub- 
mitted a question to human decision, which 
should have been left to God alone to de- 
termine. Most of these were indeed slain 
in battle in the following year ; but they 
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afterwards propagated their sentimontff in 
Persia, MeM>potajnia, and Arabia, and be- 
came considerably numerous, being divided 
into six or seven subordinate sects. Though 
diSerinjjr in Tarious other points, they all 
agreed m excluding both Othman and \\i 
from the list of true kalifs, in accounting 
every person who commits any grievous sin 
as realty an infidel and to bo treated as such, 
and in regarding it as an imperious religious 
duty to resist wrcibly any Imam who devi- 
ates from the law. The first Karcjites main- 
tained, that any fit man, thotjgh not of the 
Koreish tribe, might be constituted Imam 
or prince of the faithful ; that for malcon- 
doct, an Imam might be deposed and even 
put to death ; and that it was not absolutely 
necessary there should be any Imam. As 
to il/f, they not only accused him of sin in 
aubmitting his cause to arbitration, but even 
pronounced him an infidel and accursed for 
this crime.— IV. The Sfuites are the antip- 
odes of the Karejitea. They almost deify 
the true and legitimate kalifs ; among whom 
they regard Alt as the first, and his posterity 
the only lawful successors. Yet they differ 
exceedingly on other points. Some are Mo- 
tazalites in doctrine, others come near to 
the Sonnites, and so great is the diversity 
of their sentiments tbat they constitute a 
very great number of sects. Yet they all 
differ from the Sonnites in the following par- 
ticulars. They hold Abubeker, Omar, and 
Othman, or the three first kalifs, to have 
been usurjiers ; they make Ali equal to Mo» 
hammed himself in merits and authority ; 
they accuse the Sonnites of corrupting and 
disobeying the Koran ; and they wholly re- 
ject the Sonna or book of traditions, as hav- 
ing no authority whatever. 

Besides these numerous sects, heretical 
and orthodox, into which the Moslem com- 
munity is divided, its repose has been dis- 
turbed by a series of pretenders to inspira* 
tion, who, like Mohammed, claimed to be 
prophets sent to restore religion to its pris- 
tine purity. Two of these were competitors 
with Mohammed, in his lifetime, viz.. Mo- 
teilama and Al Asktcad. The former was 
of the tribe of Honeifa in the province of 
Yamama. In the year 629 he headed an 
embassy from his tribe to Mohammed, and 
professed himself a Moslem. But on his 
return home, he concluded to set up fov a 



prophet himself, and offered Mohammed te 
join in a partnership with him. His propo- 
sal was of course rejected; and Mosalama 
gathered numerous followers, but was slain 
in battle, with most of his adht renta, by tb* 
Mohammedans under the intrepid Cale«lp 
A. L). 682. Al Ashtpod wad also an aposUte 
Mohammedan, wh« set up for himself in Ye- 
men, but was slain in his palace in the same 
year, and about the time of Mohammed'» 
death. Other prophets and prophetes^ee 
started up about the same time, but were 
put down by (lie power of the kalifs. Nor 
has any long period passed from that time 
onward, without the appearance of some new 
prophet among the Mohammedans. The 
following are mentioned by Sale as the most 
noted in the earlier centuries. About A.D, 
776 appeared Hakan. Ebn Hashem of Khora- 
aan, who arrogated to himself divine honours. 
In the year 816 appeared Babec in Aderbi- 
jan, who was with much difficulty subdued 
About AD. 849, one Mahmud Ebn Faraj 
pretended, to be Moses returned from the 
other world. About A . D. 89 1 , the fanatical 
sect of Karmatians spread themselves in 
Mesopotamia and about Gufah, following one ' 
Karmata as their guide ; who seems to have 
verily thought that he bad divine revelatione 
and was a prophet. After his death, other 
leaders of the sect pretended to have revela- 
tions Subsequently, the kindred but more 
ferocious sect of IsnuuHans, called by the 
crusaders Assassins^ appeared in Asia, under 
an Imam said to be of the family of Ali ; and 
about the year 1095 they spread themselves 
in the Persian Irak, where they wero com- 
manded by Hassan SaJbah and his posterity 
during 170 year*. The celebrated Arab 
poet Abitl Teyyeb Ahmed, sornamed Mota^ 
Tiabbi, who died A.D. 965, for some time 
laid claim to divine inspiration, and attracted 
followers, till the civil arm compelled him to 
renounce his pretensions and content himself 
with being a mere poet. In the year 1240, 
a Turkman named Baka set up for a prophet, 
at Amasia in Natolia. He gathered an army 
of 6000 horse, and made war upon all who 
would not say. There is no god but God, 
and Baba is the prophet of God. See Sale's 
Prelim Diss., sect, riii., p. 207-365 ; and 
Sir Paul Ryeaut, Turkish History, vol ii., 
p, 61-66— Tr.) 
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PART XL 

THE INTERNAL 'HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

BISTORT OF LITERATT7KB AND SCIENCE. 

4 1 State of Learning. The Monks its Patrons.-*^ 2. Igoorance of the Bishops. — i 8. 
Histoiy and other Sciences, corrupted. — ^ 4. State of Philosophy. 

§ 1. The profound ignorance and barbarism of this century, will hardly 
appear credible to those who have not personally examined its literary 
productions. What little of learning and knowledge still remained, with 
a few exceptions, was confined to the cloisters of the monks, especially in 
the western or Latin church. The laws forbid any one to be made an 
abbot, unless he had some learning. The monks were required to devote 
certain hours to reading ; and that they might derive greater profit from 
this exercise, they were required, in most monasteries, to converse to- 
gether at stated times on what they had read.(l) It was their business 
also to educate young men destined for the sacred office. But all the 
institutions of this sort were of little service to the cause of learning and 
to the church ; because very few had any just conceptions of the nature 
and utility of the liberal arts and sciences ; and the majority were more 
intent on the perusal of worthless writers and the lives of saints, than on 
the study of valuable authors. The best among them studied the works 
of Augustine and Gregory the Great ; and scraps gathered from these fa- 
thers, constitute the best productions of the Latin church in this century. 

§ 2. Kings and noblemen were attentive to every thing rather than to 
the cause of learning. The rude and unlearned bishops suffered the 
schools, which had been committed to their care, to languish and become 
extinct. (2) It was very rare to find among them persons able to compose 
their own public discourses. Such of them as possessed some genius, 
garbled from Augustine and Gregory a parcel of jejune addresses, a part 
of which they kept for their own use, and the rest they imparted to their 
more dull and stupid colleagues, so that they also might have something to 
say. This is manifest from the examples of Casarius of Aries, and of 
EKgins of Noyon. There is likewise extant a Summary of Theology, 
which was unskilfully compiled by Taje of Saragossa, from the writings 
of Augustine and Gregory; and this insipid performance was so highly 
esteemed, that the other bishops did not hesitate to pronounce its author 
the true salt of ike earth, and a divine luminary in the church.(d) Many 
such proofs of the ignorance of the times may be easily collected, by any 

(1 ) Jo. MabilUniy Acta Sanctor. Ord. Ben- (3) Jo. Mabillon, Analecta veteris aevi 
edict., torn, ii., p. 479, 513, et passim. torn, ii., p. 77. 

(3) Hist. litt. de la France, par les Motns 
Benedict Sept. Siecle, torn, iii., p. 428, 6lc. 
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one disposed to examine the writers of this century. England howerer 
was in a happier state, in this respect, than the other countries of Europe : 
for Theodoras, a Cilician and bishop of Canterbury, of whom more will be 
said hereafter, introduced into that country some attachment to letters and 
leamingjY4) 

§ 3. The Greeks who attempted to write either poetry or in prose, oh» 
scured very plain and simple subjects, by their tumid and fustian style* 
The style of the Latins, with a few exceptions, was so base and corrupt 
that it was not even capable of the same fault. History was wretchedly 
degraded and perverted, both by the Greeks and the Latins. Among the 
former Moschus, Sophromus and others, and among the latter Braulio, Jo- 
nas ^n Hibernian, Audoenus or Dado, and AdamarmuSj have transmitted to 
us biographies of several saints, which are insipid and ridiculous, and des- 
titute alike of an air of probability and of elegance of composition. The 
Greeks led the way in committing to writing the floating traditions con- 
ceming the more ancient times, without discrimination ; and hence origi. 
nated those medleys of fables, which the Latins afterwards so greedUy 
caught up and retained. 

§ 4. Philosophy, among the Latins, was at an end. Those who were 
unwilling to neglect it altogether, were satisfied with committing to mem. 
ory a few words and sentences taken from Boethius and Cassiodorus, For 
they were not disposed to reason on the subject, and they were unable to 
consult the Greeks, from ignorance of their language. The Greeks, 
abandoning Plato to certain of the monks, betook themselves to Aristotle ; 
whose precepts were nearly indispensable in the theological contests of 
the age with the Monophysites, Ncstorians, and Monothelites, for all these 
resorted to the Stagyrite for aid whenever they were called to the combat 
Hence James of Edessa, a Monophysite of this century, translated Aria 
totle's Dialectics into Syriac.(5) 



CHAPTER n. 

HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS, AND OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. 

^ 1. Disputes about Pre-eminence between the Bishops of Rome and Constantinople.— 
i 2. The former opposed by many. — 4 3- Vices of the Clergy. — ^ 4. State of the Monks. 
—4 5. Greek Wnters.— ^ 6. Latin Writers. 

^ 1. The contest for pre-eminence between the Roman and Constanti. 
nopolitan prelates, had gained such a height in this century, that we may 
clearly discern the commencement of that unhappy schism which after- 
wards separated the Latins from the Greeks. It is commonly asserted, 
and by men of the greatest leamine and best acquainted with ancient his- 
tory, that the Roman pontiff, Bowijace III., prevailed on that abomiimble 
tyrant Phocas, who, after murdering the emperor MauritiuSf mounted the 

(4) Dae. WilkinM, Concilia magnae Bri- (6) See/o«. Sim. ilitfman, BiblioCh. Oti 
ttnnie, torn, i., p. 48. Herm. ConringiuB, ent. Vatican., torn, i., p. 496. 
Aufciqiiitatea Academicae« p. S77. 
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imperial throne, to divest the bishop of Constantinople of the title of oecu^ 
tneifdcdl Ushop^ and to confer it on the Roman pontifi*. But this is stated 
solely on the authority of Bar(mus;(l) for no ancient writer has given 
Buch testimony. Yet Phacas did something analogous to this, if we may 
believe Anasiasiu8 and Paul Diaconus.(2) For whereas the bishops of 
Ck>nstantinople had maintained, that their church was not only fully equal 
to that of Ilome but had precedence of all other churches, Phocas forbid 
this, and determined that the priority of rank and dignity should be given 
to thie church of Rome. 

§ 2. The Roman pontiffs used indeed every means to retain and to en 
larg<e the power and dignity which they had acquired ; yet the history of 
this period affords many proofs, not only that emperors and kings but that 
nations also, resisted those attempts. Various proofs of the superiority 
of the regal power in religious matters, and even over the pope himself, 
may be collected from the Byzantine history, and from the FormulcLS of 
MarctUfus. The Roman writers indeed tell us, that Cansiantine Pogona^ 
tus formally relinquished the right of confirming the election of a Roman 
pontiff; and they cite Anastasiu9 as a witness, who states that Pogonatus 
ordered that a Roman pontiff' elect should be ordained forthwith and loithoul 
delay, (S) But this testimony does not reach the point to be proved. It 
appears however to have been the fact, that this emperor in the time of 
the pontiff Agatho, remitted the customary payment to the court of a sum 
of money for the confirmation of a pontifical election.(4) The ancient 
Britons and Scots could not be moved, for a long time, either by the 
threats or the promises of the papal legates, to subject themselves to the 
Roman decrees and laws ; as is abundantly testified by Beda.{b) The 

(1) [Baromutt Annales, ad ann. 606, No. 

(2) AtuutasiuSt de Vitis Pontificuin, 
(Bonifacius III.). Paulus Diaconust de He- 
bus gestis Lon^bardor., lib. iv., cap. 37, in 
Muratorif Scnptores rerum Italicar, tom. 
i., part i., p. 465. [Anastasius says, that 
*' whereas the church of Constantinople had 
claimed to be the first of all the churches, 
Boniface obtained from the emperor FkoecLS, 
that the Romish church, the apostolic seat 

• of the blessed apostle Peter, {caput esaet on^ 
mum ecclesisrum), should he the head ofaU 
the churches." Paul Diaconus says : *' This 
emperor Phocas, at the request of pope Bon- 
iface, decreed that the see of the Roman 
and apostolic church should be the first, 
{primam e««e), whereas the Constantinopoli- 
tan had before assumed to be the first of all.** 
— By being the first and the head, both the 
bishops of Constantinople and the usurper 
Phocas seem to hare understood merely pri- 
ority of rank, and nbt that supreme authority 
and dominion which the Roman pontiffs aj- 
terwards claimed. It was intended as a 
compliment; but it was construed into a 

Sani of unlimited pmoer. See Bower's 
ves of the Popes, {Boniface III.), vol. ii., 
p. 546, &e., ed Und., 1750.— TV.] 
(3) AwutanuSj de Vitis Pontif. (Bene- 



dict), in Muratori, Scriptor. rerum Italic, 
tom. iii., p. 146. (The words of Anastasiug 
are : concessit, ut persona, quae electa fue- 
rit in sedem Apostolicam, e vostifsio absque 
tarditate Pontifex ordinaretur. That is, it 
should not be necessary to write to Constan- 
tinople, but merely to obtain liberty from 
the emperor's vicegerent, the exarch of Ra- 
venna, previously to the ordination. More» 
over history shows, that succeeding emperors 
did not rc8{)ect this privilege. — Scfd.] 

(4) Anastaeius, de Vitis Pontif. (Aga- 
tho), p. 144. Compare Jo. Ja. Mumcov, 
Historia Germanor., tom. ii., note, p. 121, 
&.C. [According to Anastasius, the emper- 
or did not wholly remit, but only diminish 
the amount of the payment ; reievata est 
qztantitas, quae solita est dari ; and this too, 
with the express injunction that the ancient 
rule should be observed, and that no ordina- 
tion should take place, till the consent of the 
emperor should be obtained from court. See 
Bovoer^s Lives of the Popes, {Agatho), vol. 
iii., p. 131, &c., ed. Lond., 1764.— -Tr.] 

(6) [Beda, Hist. Eccles., I. ji , c. 2, I, 
iii., c. 25.— 5cA/. The case of Wilfrid bish- 
op of York, who being deposed and banished 
by the Saxon king in 678, appealed to Rome, 
and returned acquitted, but was imprisoned 
nine months, and then banished the king- 
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Gauls and the Spaniards, as no one can deny, attributed only so imieh 
authority to the pontiff, as they supposed would be for their own advan- 
tage. (6) Nor in Italy itself, coulcl he make the bishop of Ravenna and 
others bow obsequiously to his wiiL(7) And of private individuals, there 
were many who expressed openly their detestation of his vices and his 
greediness of power. Nor are those destitute of arguments who assert, 
that the Waldenses even in this age had fixed their residence in the val- 
leys of Piedmont, and inveighed freely against Roman domination.(8) 

§ 3. That the bishops of inferior rank and all who were intrusted with 
sacred offices, as well those in the monasteries as those without, lived in 
the practice of many enormities, is expressly admitted by every writer of 
any note in this century. Every where simony, avarice, pious frauds, in- 
tolerable pride, insolence to the people at large, and even vices worse than 
these, might be seen reigning in the places consecrated to holiness and vir- 
tue.(9) Between the monks and the bishops, many pertinacious quarrels 
existed in different places. For the latter laid their greedy hands on the 
rich possessions of the monks, that they might support their own luxuiy. 
And the monks feeling this very sensibly, first applied to the emperors and 
kings, and not finding their protection adequate, resorted to the Roman 
pontiff. (10) He therefore readily took them under his care, and gradually 



dom, is a strong ca^c in point. See Bow- 
«•'* Lives of the Popes, (Agatho), vol. iii., 
p. 98-105— Tr] 

(6) [It is well known, that the French 
kings often deposed bishops, whom the popes 
by all their eiforts were not able to restore ; 
and that in Spain, JtUianus the bishop of 
Toledo, freely censured pope Benedict 11. 
for sending into Spain his disapprobation of 
a synodic letter, and accused his holiness 
of ignorance, negligence, and jealousy. Yet 
this Jtitianus is a canonized saint. See the 
16th council of Toledo, in Harduin, Concil, 
torn iii, p. 1761, &c.— ScA/.] 

(7) Mich. Oeddcs, Miscellaneous Tracts, 
vol. ii., p. 6, &c., [and Muratori, Hist, of 
Italy, vol. iv., p. 167; where is a diploma 
of the emperor Constanfifie IV., in which 
he releases Maurtis archbishop of Itavenna, 
from obedience to the frope. At his death 
this archbishop warned his clergy not to sub- 
ject themselves to the lloman pontiff, but to 
apply to the emperor for a pall for the new 
archbishop. And to the present time the 
archbishops claim a kind of independence of 
the Romish see. Even the abbot St. Co- 
lumbatms defends the ancient Irish manner 
of keeping £aster, against the popes, with 

Scat intrepidity, and likewise the subject of 
e three Chapters, and this, at the instiga- 
tion of king Afriiulph. He maintains that 
VigiUtu was not watchful enough, and that 
the pope ought to purge the seat of St. 
Peter from all errors, from which it was not 
now free. See his five Epistles, in the Bib- 
liotb. mai. Patr. Lugd., torn, xii., p. 1, dec. 
—ScA/.] 



(8) AiUon. Leger, Histoire des Eeliaes 
Vaudoises, lib. i., p. 16, &c., [and SpaiUuim, 
Introduct. plen., torn, ii., p. 698, &o. — 8chl.'\ 

(9) [Thus we read of Denderiut a noble- 
man,^ that he assumed the gari) of a beggar, 
and conducted Bruncckild^ who was exp^led 
the court of Theodebert, in safety to the 
court of Burgundy. At her solicitation, her 
faithful conductor was advanced to the bish- 
opric of Auxene; {Darnel^ History of 
France, vol. i., p. 361 of the German trans- 
lation) ; a worthy candidate for the episcopal 
office ! To the simony of the clergy, Uie 
national synod of Toledo, A.D. 663, can. 8, 
bears testimony : to their avarice^ the pro- 
vincial synod df Merida in Spain, {Httritm^ 
tom. iii., p. 997) ; to their violence^ the coui^- 
cil of Braga, A.D. 676, where they werefoi^ 
bidden to inflict blows. In the same year, 
a council at Toledo commanded the cleigy 
to read the Bible, on pain of excommunica- 
tion, {Harduin, tom. iii., p. 1017), and re- 
quired every new bishop to make oath, that 
he had neither paid nor promised to pay mon- 
ey for his bishopric. Even the papal chair 
was not free from simony. To the picuM 
frauds must be reckoned the multitude of 
fables, which were emulously fabricated. 
Quite a collection of them is exhibited by 
Dr. Semler, Historiae Eccles. solecta Cap- 
ita, tom. ii., p. 66, dec, 60, <&c. — Schl] 

(10) See Jb. Lounm, Asaertio inquisitio- 
nis in Chartam immunitatis S. Germani; 
0pp., tom. iii., part i., p. 60, dec. Baluze^ 
Miscellan., tom. ii, p. 169, tom. iv., p. 108. 
itfura/on',' Antiquit. Italicanim tom. ii., p. 
944, 949, 6us. 
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exempted Ihem from the jurisdiction of the btsliops. The monks, in return, 
defended the interest of the pontiflf as if it were their own ; and tliey rec- 
ommended liim as a sort of God to the ignorant multitude, over whom 
their reputed sanctity gave them great influence. That these exemptwnt 
of the monks were the cause of many of their vices and disorders, is ad- 
mitted by several of the best writers.(ll) 

§ 4. in the mean time the monks, from the favour of the pontiff and 
their display of fictitious piety, were every where making sui-prising prog- 
rcss, especially among the Latins. Parents eagerly consecrated their 
children to God, with good portions of their property made over to the mon- 
asteries ; that is, they devoted them to what was esteemed the highest bliss 
on earth, a life of solitude. (12) Those who had spent their lives in guilty 
deeds, hoped to expiate their crimes, by conferring the greater part of their 
property on some company of monks. And immense numbers impelled by 
superstition, robbed their heirs of their richest possessions in order to ren- 
der God propitious to them through the prayers of monks. Rules for mo- 
nastic life were drawn up by FruciuosuSy Isidorus, John Gerundinensis, Co- 
lumhanus, and others among the Latins ;( 13) for the Rule prescribed by 
St, Benedict was not as yet become the universal and the only rule. 

§ 5. Among the writers, few can be named who possessed much genius 
or erudition. The best among the Greeks were the following : Maxu 
musy a monk, who contended fiercely against the Monothelites, and wrote 
some explanatory works on the scriptures, was by no means destitute of 
native talent ; but he was a man of a violent spirit, and in that respect un- 
happy .(14) Isychius bishop of Jerusalem, expounded some books of Scrip- 
ture, and has left us a few Homilies and other minor works.(15) Dorothe- 



(11) See Jo. Lauttoi, Euinen privilegii 
S. Germani ; 0pp., torn, iii., part i., p. 282. 
Dav. Wtlkitis^ Concilia magnae Bhtanniae, 
torn, i., p. 43, 44, 49, <Scc. 

(12) Gcroais^ Histoiro de TAbb^ Sugar, 
toino i , p. 9-16. 

(13) Lucas HoUtenius, Codex Regular., 
torn, ii., p. 225, &c. 

(14) [Maximus was born of noble parent- 
age at Constantinople, about A.D. 580. Tbe 
emperor HeracHus made him his secrets- 
ry, and intended he should write the civil 
history of his times. But the emperor fall- 
ing inko the heresy of the Monothelites, 
which Maximua abhorred, either disagree- 
ment between them or the propensity of Max- 
imus 10 a monkish life, led him to retire 
from court and take residence in a monastery 
at CKrysopolis near Constantinople. Here 
Maximua became the abbot, before the 
year 640, the prevalence of Monothelitic 
principles or the political disquietudes of the 
country, led him to travel. He went to 
Egypt, where he bad warm disputes with the 
principal Monothelites. In (he year 645 he 
went to Rome, and enjoyed the intimacy of 
pope Martin I. In 653 tbe emperor Con- 
Stan* II., who was a Monothelite, caused 
him to be arrested and brought to Constanti- 
nof e, to be tried for seditious conduct. He 



was acquitted ; but refusing to promise si- 
lence in the controversy then raging with tbe 
Monothelites, he was banished to Thrace 
and confined in different places till the year 
662, when he died in the castle of Schcmra, 
on the confines of the Alans. His collect- 
ed works, published, Gr. and I^at., by Fran. 
Combeju, Paris, 1675, 2 vols, fol., consist 
of about fifty small treatises, answers to Bib- 
lical questions, polemic and dogmatic tractSi 
moral and monastic pieces, and letters. Be- 
sides these, he has left us Commentaries on 
the Canticles, on Dianysiut Areopagita', and 
on some parts of Gregory Nyssen. He is 
an inele^nt, obscure, metaphysical and mys- 
tical writer, yet learned and zealous. — 7V.] 
(15) See Rich. Simony Critique de la Bib- 
liotheque Ecclesiast. de M. du Fin, torn, i., 
p. 261. [Hesychius or IsyckittSf first a 
presbyter, and then bishop of Jerusalem, 
flourished about A.D. 601. A Commentary 
on Leviticus in vii. books, is extant in a Lat- 
in translation ; about which there has been 
much discussion, whether it was a produc- 
tion of this Hesychius or of some other. 
See Labbi, Dis. Histories, in Bellarmin, de 
Scriptor. Ecclesiast., p. 227, Ac, ed. Ven- 
ice, 1727. The works of Hesychius^ which 
are extant in Greek, are, Arguments to the 
twelve Minor PMphets and Isaiah; two 
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uSf an abbot in Palestine, acquired fame by the Ascetic DissertatiimSf with 
which he would instruct monks how to live. (16) Antiochus^ a monk of 
St. Sabas in Palestine, composed a Pandect of the Holy Scriptures, that is. 
Institutes of the Christian religion, a work of no great merit.(17) So- 
fhroniusy bishop of Jerusalem, acquired the veneration of aflcr ages, by 
his conflicts with those reputed in his day as heretics, especially with the 
MonotheUUs,(\%) He was evidently the cause of the whole Monothellte 
controversy. Andreas of Crete has left us several HomUies, which are nei- 
ther truly pious, nor eloquent, and which some therefore suspect were false- 
ly ascribed to him.(19) Gregory Pisides, a Constantinopolitan deacon, be- 
sides a History of Heraclius and of the Avares, composed a few poems and 
other short pieces. (20) Theodonis of Baiihu is author of a book against 



hundred Sentences on temperance and vir- 
tue ; seven Homilies ; a Life of St. I^ngi- 
nus ; an Introduction to the book of Psalms ; 
and a Ccmment. onPs. 77-107, and 118. 
He also wrote an Ecdes. History, and some 
other Commentaries, which are lost. See 
Cave, Hist. Lit., tom. i., p. 671, Ac— Tr.] 

(16) [Dorotheu9 probably lived about 
A.D. 601. He wrote twcrity-four ethical 
and ascetic dissertations, (dioaaKaXtai seu 
Doctrinae, de vita recte et pie institucnda), 
and several Epistles ; which are extant, Gr. 
and I^t., in the Orthodoxographia, and in 
Frcnto Duaetu^ Auctuarium, tom. i. — Tr."^ 

(17) [Antiockiu flourished A.D. 614, and 
was alive in 629. His Pandecte dhimu 
Scriplurae, or Compendium of the Christian 
religion and of the holy scriptures, compri- 
sed in 130 Homilies, is extant in Fronio Ihr 
cans, Auctuarium, tom. i. He also' wrote 
de vitiosit Cogitationihus liher, and de Vila 
S. Eupkresyni.^Tr.] 

(18) See the Acta Sanctor, tom. ii., Mar* 
tii, ad diem xi., p. 65. [Sopkronius was a 
native of Damascus, and for some time a 
sophist or teacher of philosophy and elo- 
quence. He afterwards became a monk in 
Palestine ; and in this character he sat in 
the council of Alexandria held by Cyrus the 
patriarch of that see, in the year 633, for the 
purpose of uniting the Monothelites and the 
Catholics. Here Sopkronius zealously op- 
posed the 7th of the nine propositions which 
Cyrus wished to establish. From Alexan- 
dria he went to Constantinople, to confer 
with Scrgius the patriarch of that see on the 
subject. Soon after, he was made patriarch 
of Jerusalem, and wrote his long Epistle or 
Confutation of the Monothelites, addressed 
to Honorius the Roman pontiff and to the 
other patriarchs. But his country was now 
laid waste. The Saracens having conquer- 
ed all the northern parts of Syria, laid siege 
to Jerusalem in 637. The city capitulat^ 
to the Kalif Omary who entered Jerusa- 
lem, treated Sopkronius with much respect, 
promised him and the Christians safety and 



the free exercise of their religion, and hav- 
ing given xirders for erecting the mosque 
of Omar on the site of the temple, retired 
to Arabia. Sopkronius died a few months 
after, in the same year. His works are, the 
Epistle or Dissertation above mentioned, 
four Homilies, an account of the labonrs 
and travels of the apostle Paul, the Life of 
Si. Mary an Egyptian, and a tract on the 
Incarnation. The best account of him and 
his writings is said to be that of J. Alb. Fa- 
bricius^ Biblioth. Gr., vol. viii., p. 199, dec. 
Sec Care, Hist. Lit., tom. i.,p 619.— -Tr.] 

•(10) [Andreas was a native of Damas- 
cus, became a monk at Jerusalem, a deacon 
at Constantinople, and at last srchbishop of 
Crete. His age is not certain, but he wae 
contemporary with Sopkronius of Jerusalem^ 
A.D. 635, and lived some years after. Fr. 
Combefis published, as his works, Paris, 
1644, in fol., Gr. and J^at., seventeen Horn* 
ilies, nif e Triodia, Canons or church Hymns, 
and several shorter Hymns adapted to dif- 
ferent festivals. He afterwards published 
three moie Homilies, and some poems, in 
his Auctuar. Nov., torn i. and ii. A Com- 
putus Paschalis, ascribed to Andreas, was 
published, Gr. and Lat , by Dionysius Petst- 
vius, de Doctrina Tempor., torn. iii. The 
genuineness of some of these pieces is sus- 
pected. — Tr.J 

(*20) [Gregory, or rather George, of Pisi- 
da, was first a deacon and chartophyisz of 
the great church of Constantinople, and then 
archbishop of Nicomedia. He flourished 
about A.D. 644); and has left us Cosmo- 
poiea, an iambic poem on the Hezaemeron, 
now in 1880 lines ; and another poem in 261 
iambic lines, on the vanity of life ; both pub- 
lished ty Morel, Paris, 1685. 4to. Three oth- 
ers of his poems, (Eulogy of Heraclius, on his 
Persian wars, and the assault of the Avares 
on (Constantinople), were promised to the 
public by Claud. Malfret; but they were 
not published. Sckroeckh, Kircheng., vol 
xix., p. 106, &c. Cave, Hist. Lit., i., p 
683.— Tr.} 
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those sects which were considered as corrupting Christianity by their doc 
trines concerning the person of Jesus Chrisi.(2l) 

§ 6. The most distinguished Latin writers were the following : Ilde- 
fonsus of Toledo, to whom the Spaniards falsely ascribe certain treatises 
concerning the Virgin Mary. [22) Two Books of Epistles by Desiderius 



(21 ) [ Tkeodanu, t praabytef in the Laura 
Raithu, in Palestine, flonriahed A.D. 646, 
and wrote a short treatise on the incarnation 
of Christ, in opposition to the heresies of 
Manes f ApoUinarU, Theodorut Mopniat., 
Nettorius, Eulyches, Julian Halicar.^ Sew- 
ruSf and others. It is extant, Gr. and Lat., 
in Fronio Dueaua^ Anctuarium, torn, i., and 
in Latin, in die Biblioth. max. Patr., torn. 
Tiil— 3>.) 

[The following Greek writers of this cen- 
tury are passed over by Dr. Motheim^ viz. : 

John Malala^ a native of Antioch who 
probably flourished about A.D. 601. He 
wrote HUtoria ehnmicOj from the creation to 
the death of Jtutinian L, AD. 666, which 
was published, Gr. and Lat., by Bumphr. 
Hody, Ozon., 1691, 8vo. See Caoe, Hist, 
latter., i., p. 668, die. 

About the same time lived EuaehiuM bish- 
op of Thessalontca, Conon an oppoaer of 
John Philoponus, and Themittitu sumamed 
Calonymus ; all polemic writers on the side 
of the Catholics. But only fragments of 
their essays and epistles have reached us, in 
PhoHus and the Acts of Councils. 

SerfriuSf patriarch of Constantinople A.D. 
608-639, was a favourer of the Monothelite 
doctrine, and instigator of the famoas £c- 
thesis of Honariua. He has left us three 
Epistles, extant in the Concilia, torn. vi. 

Cvrus^ bishop of Phasis A.D. 620, and 
patriarch of Alexandria A . D. 630-640. He 
neld a synod at Alexandria in 633, in which 
he proposed a Libellut aali»factumit in nine 
chspters, designed to unite the Theodosians 
or Severians to the Catholics. But his 7th 
chapter or position, containing the doctrine 
of the Monothelites, was opposed, and led 
to fierce contests. He also wrote three 
Epistles to his friend Sergiu* of Constanti- 
nople All these are extant in the Concilia, 
torn. vi. 

TheophyUetui SmocatiOf an Esyptian, a 
sophist, and a prefect, who flourit&ed A.D. 
6 1 1 -629. He wrote Historic rerum a Man- 
ritio gestarum libri viii., from the year 583 
to 602, edited, Gr. and Lat., Ingolst., 1603, 
4to, and Parts, 1648, fol. ; also 86 short 
Epistles, (inter EpUtolat Chraeeanicas, Au- 
rel. Allobrog., 1606, fol.), and Ptoblema 
phynca, Gr. and Lat., Antw., 1696, 8vo. 

Georffiut, an abbot in Galatia. A.D. 614, 
wrote the life of his predecessor Theodorua ; 
ir Surnu and other collectors of pious Uvea. 

VoL,L— Kkk 



G^«orFe,patriaFehof Alexandria A.D. 620- 
680. He wrote the life of John Chrysos- 
torn, which is published with Chrygoslom's 
works. 

About the year 630, that valuabjs but 
anonymous work, called the Chronicon Al- • 
exandrinum, Ftutus Siculi, and Chronicon 
FoMchaUt was composed, perhaps by George 
Pisides, or by George Patr. or Alexandria. 
It extends from the creation to A.D. 628. 
The best edition is that of Du Fresne^ Paris, 
1689, fol. 

John Moschos, Eviratus, or Eueratus, a 
monk of Palestine who flourished A.D. 630, 
after travelling extensively, wrote his monk- 
ish history entitled Pratum spiritvale, Hor 
tulus noetM, Limonariumf and Viridarium^ 
extant in Fr. DuctniSt Auctuar., torn, ii., and 
in Coteliery Monum. Eccl. Gr., torn. ii. 

T%dat9itUf abbot of a monastery in Libya 
about A.D. 640, wrote several tracts, name^ 
ly, de sihcera Charitate^ de Vita continentia 
et mentis regimine, sententiarum Hecaton- 
tadas iv., extant in Lat. in the Biblioth. max. 
Patr., torn, xii., and Gr. and Lat. in Fr. Dw- 
caus, Auctuar., torn. ii. 

Theodorutf bishop of Pharan in Arabia, 
near Egypt, a Eutychian and Monothelite 
controversial writer, from whose tracts large 
extracts are given in the Acts of the Late 
ran and 6th councils ; Concilia, torn. vi. 

John^ archbishop of Dara in Syria, who has 
been placed in the 4th, 6th, 6th, and 7th cen- 
turies, and perhaps lived about A.D. 660, 
wrote Commentaries in Syriac, on the works 
of Dionysiua Areopagita, and on the Apoca- 
lypse ; extracts from which have been pub- 
lished by Ahr. Eechef/ens.j Jno. Morin^ and 
F. Nairon. 

Basil, bishop of Thessalonica, say some, 
of CsBsarea in Cappadocia. say others, and 
who flourished perhaps A.D. 676, wrote 
Scholia on fifleen Orations of Gregory Na- 
zianzen. 

MacariuM a Monothelite, patriarch of An- 
tioch about A.D. 680, whose Confession of 
Faith, and extracts from other works, are 
eztmt, Concilia, torn. vi. 

John, archbp. of Thessalonica A.D. 680, 
haa left os one Oration, part of another, a 
fragment of a Hymn, and parts of a Dialogue 
between a pagan and a Christian. — TV.] 

(S2) See the Acta Sanctor. Januarii, tom- 
ii., p. 636. [Bdefimnts was nobly born at 
Toledo, educated at Seville, and after being 
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of Cahon, were edited by Hen* Canm««.(2d) EUgius o[ Limogea, haa 
left us some HondUea, and other productions. (24) The iieo books of Ec- 
clesiastical Formulas^ by Maradphus a Grailie moiik, help us much to dis. 
cover the wretched state of religion and learning in this age.(25) The 
Englishman Aldhebn composed with no great success, various poems <hi 
subjects relating to a Christian life.(26) JtiUanus Pomerius confuted the 
Jewsy and has left us some other specimens of his genius, which are neither 
to be highly praised nor utteriy contemned. (27) To these may be added 
Cresconiu8,{2S) whose Abridgment of the Canons is well known, FredegarL 
ti#,(29) and a few otbers.(80) 

WM published, Paris, 1665, 4to, and 1667 
by Baluze, in Cantull Regum Fiancor, 
torn, li., p. 369.-r-Tr.] 

(26) ["This prelate certainly deserved a 
more honourable mention than is here made 
of him by Dr. Mosheim. His poetical tal- 
enu were by no means the most distinguish- 
ing port of hia character. He was profoarjd 
ly versed in the Greek, Latin, and Saxon 
I'angua^s. He appeared also with dignity 
in the raschal controversy, that so long di- 
vided the Saxon and British churches. See 
Collier's Eccles. Hist., vol. i., p. 121.''— 
Mad. Aldhelm was grandson to hui king 
of the West Goths. When young be trav- 
elled over Gaul and Italy, and pursued study 
with such ardour that he became one of the 
most learned men of the age. Returning to 
England, he lived first as a monk, and then 
for thirty-four years as the abbot of Malin«- 
buTf ; afterwsurds, he was bishop of Sher- 
burne A.D. 706-709. BtdA (lib. v., c. 19) 
saya, he was undteunque dociissimus. 'VA'bile 
abbot, he wrote by request of an English 
synod, a book in confutation of the senti- 
ments and practice of the ancient Britons 
and Scots in regard to Easter ; which is now 
lost. He also wrote a tract in praise of vir- 
ginity, both in prose and in verse ; likewise 
a Book on the eight principal virtues ; and 
1000 verses of Enigmas. These and some 
other poems were published al Mayence, 
1601, 8vo, and in the Biblioth. max. Patr., 
torn. xiii. — TV.] 

(27) [Jtdianut Pomeriut was bishop of 
Toledo A.D. 680-690. He wrote com- 
mentaries on Joshua ; a demonstration that 
Christ has come, against the Jews, in three 
Books I on death, the place of departed souls, 
the resurrection and final judgment, three 
Books ; on the discrepances in the Scrip- 
tures, two Books ; a history of king Wam- 
ba's expedition against Paul, the rebel duke 
of Narbonne ; and an Appendix to Sdefon- 
sus de Scriptor. Ecclesiast. His works are 
in the twelfth vol. of the Biblioth. max. Patr. 
-TV.] 

(28) iCresconnu was an African biahop» 
and flourished A.D 690. His Brarimtm 



a monk and abbot at AgU, became archbish- 
op of Toledo A.D. 657-667. His ten spu- 
rious homilies and discourses, and one spu- 
rious tract concerning the virgin Jfory, with 
one genuine tract on the same subject, were 
published by Fevardenthu, Paris, 1576, and 
afterwards in the Biblioth. max. Patr., torn, 
xii. We have from his pen a tract on the 
ecclesiastical writers, in continuation of Je- 
rome, Gennadius, dtc., two Epistles, and a 
tract de cognitione Baptismi. Several other 
tracts and letters, and a continuation of Isi- 
dore's Crothic History, are lost. — Tr.] 

(23) iDetiderius was treasurer to Clothair 
II. A.D. 614, and bishop of Cabors in France 
A.D. 629-652. His First Book of Epistles 
contains those which Desiderius wrote to his 
friends, the sec<md contains those addressed 
to him. They are extant in CarMtuSt Lec- 
tion. Antique, torn, v., and in BibliotJi. max. 
Patr., tom. viil— Tr.] 

(24) [Eligius was bom near Limoges, be- 
came a goldsmith there, and was esteemed 
the best workman in all France. In 636, 
king Dagobert sent him as ambassador to 
Brittany. While a layman, he erected sev- 
eral monasteries and churches. He was 
bishop of Ncytm A.D. 640-659, and still 
continued to found monasteries and church- 
es, and also laboured to sraead Christianity 
among the Flemings, the Frieslanders, and 
the Swabians. He has lefl us a tract de 
rectitudine Catholics conversationis, (which 
has been ascribed to Augustine), and an 
Epistle to Desidtrius of Cahors. Of the 
sixteen Homilies ascribed to him, and extant 
in the Biblioth. max. Patr., tom. xii., the 
greatest part, if not the whole, are supposed 
to be spurious. They are compilations from 
the fatners, and aeveral of them bear marks 
of the ninth and tenth centuries. — TV.] 

(25) Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. 
iii., p. 666. [About the year 660, Marcvl- 
phus, then seventy yesrs old, at the request 
of the bishop of Pans compiled this book of 
formulas of diiferent instraments and writings 
used in ecclesiastical courts, and elsewhere, 
.'n the transaction of ecclesiastical a&irs and 
n (he management of church property. It 
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Canonum, is a methodical Index to the can- 
ons of councils and decrees of the KomaB 
pontiffs, digested under 300 heads. He af- 
terwards wrote Concordia seu Liber CatMh 
itHffi, which is the same thing, except that 
the canons and decrees are here recited at 
length. Both works are in Voellu*^ and Jiu- 
ttWs Bibiioth. Juris Canon.— Tr.] 

(29) Histoire Litceraire de la France, vol. 
iii., p. 506. [Fredegaritu Scholasticos was 
a Gallic monk, who flourished A.D. 640. 
He compiled a Chrontcle, from the creation 
to the year of Christ 641, hi five Books. 
The three first Books, which reach to A.D. 
661, are a compilation from Julius Africa' 
9ta(», Eu8tlnu8 as translated by Jerome^ and 
others. The fourth Book« comprising A.D. 
561-584, is an abridgment of Gregory Tu- 
ronenns' History of me Franks. The fifth 
Book, from 584 to 641, was composed by 
Fredegarius, The Chronicon was after- 
wards continaed by other hands to A.D. 
768. The fifth Book is published among 
the Scriptores rerum Francicar. The other 
Books are partly in Canisius, Lectiones An- 
tiG., torn, ii., and partly in Gregory Turon., 
Histor. Francer.— Tr.] 

(30) [The following catalogue embraces 
the Latin writers omitted by Shr. Mosheim. 

PateritiSfjpu^il of Gregory the Great, and 
bishop of Brescia about 'A.D. 601. He 
wrote a Collection of Scripture testimonies, 
in three Books ; two firom the Old. Test, 
and one from the New :— published with tho 
works of Gregory the Great. 

Fazutus, a monk brought up by St. Ben- 
edietj and sent into Gaol with St. Maarus. 
He wrote, A.D. 606, the life of St. Maurus ; 
and the life of St. Severinue. Both are ex- 
tant in MdlnUon^ Acta Sanctor. ord.- Bened., 
tom. i. 

Marcus, a disciple and companion of St. 
Benedict^ and versifier of the life of Bene- 
dict by Gregory the Great : fl. A.D. 606. 

Boniface IV:, pope A.D. 606-615, has 
left us an epistle to king Ethelbert of Kent ; 
and a Synodic Decree : in the Concilia, 
tom. ▼. 

Bulgaranus, a Spanish Groth and count, 
A . D. 6 1 0. Six of his Epistles still preserv- 
ed, have been often consulted but never 
published. 

SisebuiuSf a Gothic king in Spain A.D. 
612-681. Several of his Epistles are nre- 
served ; and likewise his life and. martyrdom 
of St. Desideriu*. 

Bonifaee V., pope A.D. 620-626. His 
Epistle to Justus bishop of Rochester, an- 
other to Edwin king of Northumberland, and 
a third to Eddburg, Edwin's queen, are ex- 
tant in Baronius, Annales, ad ann. 618 and 
025 ; also in the Concilia, tom. v. 



Nejiniust a British monk and abbot of 
Bangor, about A.D. 620, and often con- 
founded with the Irish Gildas. ^ He wrote 
d« Gestis Britonum Liber, sive Breviartunif 
or a History of the Britons ; ihe MS. of 
which is still preserved at Westminster and 
at Cambridge. See Cave, Hist. Lit., torn, 
i., p. 620. 

Monorius, pope A.D. 626-638. He was 
a Monolhelite. Eight of his Epistles, which 
fully prove the fact, are extant in the Con- 
cilia, tom. V. See JoA. Forbes, Instruct 
Hist. Theolog., lib. v., and Schroeckh, Kir- 
cheng., vol. xx., p. 401« 442, <S:c., 446, «&c 

Braulio, bishop of Saragossa A.D. 627- 
646. He wrote the life of St. Aemilian a 
monk, which is in MabilUm, Acta Ssnctor. 
ord. Bened., tom. i. ; also two Epistles tc 
Isidore Hispal., and a ^hort Eulogy of Isi- 
dore, which are published with the works oi 
Isidore. 

Jonas, an Irish monk, and abbot of Luib- 
ueil, flourished aboat A.D. 630. He wrote 
the Lives of St. Columbanus Bobiensis, of 
Eustasius abbot of Luxueil, of Attala ab- 
bot of Bobio, of Bertulph abbot of Bobio, of 
St. John the founder and abbot of a monas* 
tery, and of St. Fara or Burgundofara first 
abbess of York. Most of these lives are 
in MahiUon, Acta Sanct<M-. ord. Benedict., 
tom. ii. 

Ctanmianus or Comminus, sumamed 
Fata or Fada^ i. e., tall, son of Fiaena the 
king of west Momonk in Ireland ; bom 
A.D. 592, died 661. He was a monk, abbot, 
and some add bishop in Ireland : and wrote 
an Epistle to Segienus, abbot of Hy, on the 
paschal controversy, (in Usker^s Sylloffe 
Epistolar. Hibernicar., p. 24), and a book as 
poensieTitiarum msTuura, which is in the 
Bibiioth. max. Patr., tom. xii. 

John IV., pope A.D. 640-641. He vm>te 
an Epistle to the Scotch bishops, concerning 
the paschal controversy ; another to the em- 
peror Constaniine III., in apology for pope 
Honorias; and a third to Isaac, bishop of 
Syracuse. These are extant in the Concil- 
ia, tom. V. 

Audoenus or Dado, archbishop of Rouen 
A.D. 640-683. He lived to the age of 90, 
and wrote the life of St. Eligius of Noyon, 
in iii. Books ; published, imperfect, by Su- 
nut ; and perfect, by L. Dackier, Spicileg., 
tom. V. ; also an Epistle. 

Theodorus I., pope A.D. 642-649. He 
has left us two Epistles ; in the Concilia, 
tom. v., and in the Bibiioth. max. I^atr., 
tom. xii. 

Eugenius, archbishop of Toledo A.D. 
646-&7. He composed some tracts 1b 
▼erse and prose, whicn are extant in the Bib* 
lioth. max. Patr., tom. zii. 
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Tmjo or ^agOf bishop of Sangossa, flour- 
idbed A.D. 646. He was t great sdmirer 
of the works of Gregory the Qraat ; weat 
to Rome to obtain copies of them; and 
eompiled five Books of Sentences from them. 
Marim I.,'pope A.D. 64»-666. For his 
opposition to a decree of the emperor Con* 
tUuu, called hia Typua, Martin was seized 
by an armed force in 653, carried prisoner 
to Constantinople, kept in jail a long time, 
tried, and banished. He ended his days at 
Cherson, an exile. Seventeen of his Epis- 
tles are extant ; 11 of them, Gr. and I^t., 
aro in the Concilia, torn. vi. 

AruutatiuMf deacon and apocrisiarias of 
the Romish church. He adhered to St. 
Moximust and shared in his fortunes. The 
Tear before his death, A.D. 665, he wrote a 
long letter, ffiying accoant of the snfierings 
and exile othimself, Maxtmue^ and Amutor 
sttu patriarch of Constantinople, and defend- 
ing their tenets in opposition to the Monoth- 
elites. It is in the Biblioth. max. Patr., 
torn, xii., and also prefixed to the works of 
St. Maxmut, 

f VM£/tton<#, of royal Gothic blood, bishop 
of Braga A.D. 656-675. He was founder 
of many monasteries, and particnlarly that 
of Akala, and drew up two RyieM for monks, 
one in twenty-three chapters, the other in 
twenty. Both are publisned by Im. Hdlat^ 
ntKr, Codex Rugolar. , pt. ii. 

ViUdianus, pope A.D. 657-671. In the 
year 668, he and Momtus the archbishop of 
ilayenna, mutually excommunicated each 
other. Six of his Epistles aro in the Con- 
cilia, torn. yi. 

Syricms^ bishop of Baroelona about A.D. 
667. He wrote two Epistles, which aro 
extant in Im. DtuMer^ Spicileg., torn, i., or 
new ed., torn. iii. 

CttmmeTieuSj surnamed AUnu; an Irish 
monk, and abbot of Hy A.D. 657-669. He 
wrote the life of St. ColumbOj the first abbot 
of Hy; which may be seen in MainUon^ 
Acta Sanctor. ord. Bened., torn. i. 

JontUy a disciple of St. Columbanus, and 
an abbot somewnera. He wrote about A. D. 
664, the life and miracles of St. John, abbot 
Reomaensis, in ii. Books. The latter Book 
is in MabiUon, Acta, dec., tom. i. 

Thtodonu, a native of Tarsus in'Cilicia, 
whom the pope made archbishop of Canter- 
bury A.D. 668. He was a man of learning, 
and very efficient in action. Introducing a 
fine library of Groek and Latin works into 



Englsnd, he gave an impalse to letniif 
among the A^lo-Saxon clergy. He aho 
did HUich to bring the British and Scotch 
clergy to adopt the Roman method of keq>> 
ing £aster. His only work, except an epb* 
tie, is his PoemtentiaUt or directo^ for deal- 
ing with oBfenders in the churoh. 

Agatko, pope A.D. 680-681, has left u 
three Epistles ; which aro in the Concilia, 
tom. vi. 

Adamnanus or AdamannuM, a Scotch- 
Irish monk, and abbot of Hy A.D. 679-701 
He was very active in bringing the Scotch aod 
Irish to adopt the Roman practice respecUDg 
Easter. His life of St. Columbanus, in three 
Books, is gi?en by Canmus and Suriut; 
and bis topographical description of Jeniea- 
lem and other sacred places, as he leaned 
them from Areulpfnu a Gallic bishop lod 
traveller, in three Books, was published b^ 
MabilUmy Acta Sanctor. ord. Bened., sbcoI. 
iii., pt. ii., or tom iv., p. 456-473. 

Ceolfndj abbot of Weremuth or Wire- 
muth, m Ensland, about A.D. 680, and pre- 
ceptor to Beaa. He visited Rome, obtained 
of pope Sergius privileges for his mooasteij, 
and brought home books for the use of lui 
monks. A long Epistle of his to Asttos, 
kine of the Picto, in defence of the Roman 
meUiod of keeping Easter, is extant in Bede, 
1. y., c. 22, and in the Concilia, tom. vi. 

Aphoniwi Tory little known, but supposed 
to have lived about A.D. 680, wrote a Com- 
mentaij on the Canticles, in vi. Booka; 
which IS extant in the Biblioth. max. Patr., 
tom. xiv. 

Valerius, a Spanish monk and abbot in 
GaUicia about A.D. 680. His life of St. 
FnutuostUy is extant m MahiUcn, Acta 
Sanctor. ord. Bened., tom. ii. Some other 
lives and treatises exist in MS. 

Leo II., pope A.D. 682-684. Five Epia- 
ties ascribed to him, aro extant in the Oon- 
cilia, tom. vi. But Baxomua and otheis 
think them spurious, because they repreeent 
pope Honarius to have been a jMonoihelite. 
Benedict IL, pope A.D. 684-686. He 
has two Epistles in the Concilia, tom. vi. 

BoboUnuSf a monk and presbyter, who 
probably lived about A.D. 690. He wrote 
the life of St. Gemumus, first abbot Gran- 
divallenais in the bishopric of Basle, who 
was slain about A.D. 666 ; extant in ifs- 
btilon, Acta Sanctor. ord. Bened., tom. n 
-Tr.] 
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CHAPTER m. 



HISTOST OF EBLIOION AND THEOLOGY. 



I. — $ 8. Ezpoflttors of the Scriptnzes.— 1<$ 8. Dogmfttic 
r. — 4 5. Renewal of Peoitential Biflciplioe.— <i 0. 



i 1. Miaerable state of 
Theology.-^ 4. Practical 
State ofPolemic Theology. 

§ 1. DtJBiKG this century true religion lay buried under a senseless i 
of superstitions, and was unable to raise her head. The earlier Christians 
had worshipped only God and his Son ; but those called Christians in this 
age worshipped the wood of a cross, the images of holy men, and bones of 
dubious origin.(l) The early Christians pla(^ heaven and hell before the 
view of men ; these latter talked only of a certain fire prepared to bum off 
the imperfections of the soul. The former taught that Christ had made 
expiation for the sins of men, by his death and his blood ; the latter seemed 
to inculcate, that the gates of heaven would be closed against none who 
should enrich the clergy or the church with their donations.(2) The for. 
mer were studious to maintain a holy simplicity, and to follow a pure and 
chaste piety ; the latter placed the substance of religion in external rites 
and bodily exercises. Did any one hesitate to believe ? Two irrefragable 
arguments were at hand ; ike authority of the churchy and miracles^ for the 
working of which in these times of ignorance but a moderate share of dex. 
terity was requisite. 

§ 2. Few either of the Greeks or Latins, applied themselves to the in. 
terpretation of the Holy Scriptures. There remain some commentaries 



(1) I will here qaote a [Msaage, well cal- 
culated to illustrate the piety of this age, 
taken from the Life of St Eltgius bishop of 
Noyon, in Lu. DacUer't l^icilegium veter. 
Scriptor., torn, ii., p. 92. *' The Lord eor^ 
f erred upon tkie mo$t holy man, among other 
miracuUms gifts, thai, while eeareking and 
praying after them with the moot ardent 
jaiik, the bodies of the holy martyre which 
had lain concealed for so many ages, were 
diseooered.^^ This most successful carcass- 
hunter of saints, therefore, discoTered the 
bodies of QiUntin, Piaio, Crispin, Cmpti- 
ian, Lucian, and many others ; as his biog- 
rapher minutely narrates. Such ability to 
find the concealed bones of samts and mar- 
tyrs, was claimed by most of the bishope 
who wished to be esteemed by the people 
and to amass riches. 

(8) St. EUgius, a grreat man of this age, 
•ays, (in Dachier, Spicile^uni, torn, ii., p. 
9d), "He is a good Chrutian who comes 
ejUn to church, and brings his offering to be 
Cud on the altar of Ood ; who does not taste 
of his produce iiU he has first offered some 
if it to Oed; ia^, a» often as the holy so- 



lemniiies return, keeps himself for some days 
before pure even from his own wife, so that 
he may come to the altar of God with a safe 
conscience; and who fimuly has committed 
to memory the Creed, or the Lord's Prayer. 
^Redeem your souls from punishment, 
while ye have the means in your power — 
vresent oblations and tithes to the churches^ 
Iring candles to the holy places, according 
to your wealth— and come often to the church, 
and beg suppUantly for the intercession of the 
saints. J/ ye do these things, ye may come 
with confidence before the triounal of the 
eternal God, in the day of judgment, and 
say : Give, Lord, for we nave given.** [" We 
see here a large and ample description of the 
chsracter of a good Christian, in which there 
is not the least mention of the love of God, 
resignation to his will, obedience to his laws, 
or justice, benevolence, and charity towaida 
men ; and in .which the whole of religion is 
made to consist in coming often to the Murcht 
bringing offerings to the altar, Ufhtinsf cas^ 
dies m consecrated places, and sucm Iflw 
vain ierricee."— Jtfocf.] 
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of Isychius of Jerusalem, on certain books of the Old Testament, and on 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Maxilhus composed sixty-fioe questions on ike 
Holy Scriptures, and some other works of like character. Julianus Pome- 
rius showed his wish and his inability to reconcile passages of Scripture 
between which there is apparent contradiction, and also to explain the 
prophecy of Nahunh« Compared with these writers, the worst of modern 
interpreters are manifestly to be preferred. The Greeks, especially those 
who would be thought adepts in mystic theology, ran after fantastic allego- 
ries ; as may be seen by the Questions of Maximus above mentioned* The 
Latins had too little seLf-confidence even to venture on such a course, and 
therefore only culled flowers from the works of Gregory and Augustine ; as 
is manifest, among other works, from the Explanations of the Old and New 
Testament collected by Paterius from the works of Gregory tlie Great.(3) 
Thomas of Heraclea gave to the Syrians a new translation of the New 
restament.(4) 

§ 3. As among the Latins philosophy was nearly extinct, and among 
the Greeks only certain points of theology were brought under discussion, 
no one thought of reducing the doctrines of religion to a regular system and 
of stating them philosopliically. Yet one A^dochus, a monk of Palestine, 
composed a short summary of religious doctrines, which he called the Pan- 
ded of the Holy Scriptures, But the rank and influence due to this author, 
may be inferred from the mournful verses subjoined to this work, in which 
the author deplores in sorrowful strains the loss of the wood of the [f rue] 
cross, which the Persians were said to have carried away. Of the Latin 
theology of this age, a more neat and judicious summary has pot come 
down to us than that in Udefonsus' book de Cognitione Baptisndy lately 
brought to light by Baluze ; — a work indeed which we do not need, hut one 
that contains some valuable testimonies for truths which were afterwards 
discarded. (5) Tajo or Togo, bishop of Saragossa, compiled /Jrc books of 
sentences, which are a dry and insipid body of theoretical ana practical di. 
vinity taken from Gregory the Great, though At^ustisie is sometimes taxed 
for contributions ; yet that age esteemed it an admirable performance, and 
deserving immortality.(6) On certain parts of Christianity, a few individ- 
uals employed their pens ; as Maximus, who wrote on theology, and on the 
manifestation of the Son in the flesh, and likewise on the two natures in Christ ; 
and Theodoras of Raithu, who wrote on the incarnation of Christ, But 
those acquainted with the character of that age, will easily conjecture what 
sort of doctors these were. 

§ 4. The lamentable state of practical theology, is. manifest from every 
writer on the subject in this age. The best of them were, Dorotkeus in 

(3) This useless perfonnance has been 137, p. 99) — ih&i the sacred volume was 
usually printed with the works of Gregory read by alt Christians, (ch. 80, p. 59) — and 
the Great ; and therefore the Benedictine other facts of the like nature. Udefimsu* 
monks inserted it in their recent and splendid carefully excludes philosophy and reason as 
edition of Gregory^ s works, vol. iv., pt. ii., authorities in religion ; and teaches that there 
but with no advantage to the public. are but two sources of theology, namely, the 

(4) Joa. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. Orient, holy scriptures and the writings of the an- 
Vatican., torn, ii., p. 93, 94. cient doctors, or as he expresses himself (pi 

(5) See Baluze^ Miscellanea, torn. vL, p. 14, 22), divinae institutionisauctoritatem.et 
1, &c. From this book it clearly appears, sacrae patcmitatis antiquitatem. 

among other things, that the doctrine of (6) See- Jo. Mabillon, Analecta vetens 
trafisubatantiation as it is called, was un- Aevi, torn, ii., p. 68, &c. 
known to the Latins in the 7th century, (ch. 
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his Asoetic Dissertations, J&faoTmiM and Aldhelm in some tracts, Hesyckma 
and Th€il£usiu9 in their Sentences, and a few others. But in them how 
many and h<^w great the defects ! how numerous the marks of supersti- 
tion ! ^vhot constant indications of a mind vacillating and unable to grasp 
tbe subject ! The laity as they were called, had no cause to tax their 
teachers with excessive severity ; for it was customary to confine the ob. 
ligations of men to a very few virtues, as is manifest from AldhelvfCs tract 
an Ae eight principal vices. And those who disregarded these few duties, 
is^ere to incur no very farmidahle, punishment for their neglect. A life of 
Bolitude as practised by the monks, though adorned by no marks of true 
piety, was esteemed sufficient of itself to atone for all kinds of guilt ; and 
it was therefore called by the Latins a see&nd Baptism.(^) This one fact 
is sufficient to show how little the precepts ef Christ were understood in 
this age. Among the swarms of Greek and Oriental monks, very mkay 
labotared to attain perfection by means of contemplation ; and these en- 
deav cured to transfuse into their own souls the spirit of DianysiuSy that 
father oi the Mystics. 

§ 5. Theodorus tlie Cilician being a Grecian monk, restored among the 
Liatins the discipline of penance as it is called, which had fallen into neg- 
lect, and enforced it by strict rules borrowed from the Grecian ecclesias- 
tical jurisprudence. This man being unexpectedly raised to the see of 
Canterbury in England, A.D. 668, among many other laudable deeds, re- 
duced to a regular system that part of ecclesiastical law which is called 
discipUna pcemtenUaria, For by publishing his Penitential, a kind of 
work such as the Latin world had never before seen, he taught the priests 
to discriminate between more heinous and lighter sins, and between such 
as ara secret and such as are open, and likewise to measure and estimate 
them according to the circumstances of time, place, the character and 
disposition of the sinner, his sorrow, &;c., and pointed out the punishment 
due to the several kinds of sins and &iults, the proper modes of consoling, 
admonishing, and absolving, and in short, marked out the whole duty dT 
those who hear coafessiOns.(8) This new discipline of penance, though 
it was of Grecian origin, was very acceptable to the Latins ; and in a 
short time it was diffused from Britain over the whole Latin world, and 
enforced by other Penitentials drawn up after the pattern of the original 
one by Theodorus, Yet it gradually declined again in the eighth century, 
and was at length wholly subverted by the new law of what are called ui. 
dulgences, 

§ 6. Those who wrote against the religious sects which departed from 
the common ftuth, are scarcely worthy of being named ; and they would 
not be worth reading, were it not that they serve to elucidate the history 

(7) [See in Hardmri's Concilia, torn. iH., cording to the decision of the fathers, and alt 

p. 1771, the Capitulft of TTieodore of Can- tins an forgiven^ as in baptism. — Schl."] 
terbury, where we read : At the ordination (8) The Penitential of Theodorus is still 

ofmonki the abbot ought to say mass, and extant, though muiilated ; published by Jo. 

utter three prayers OTer his head, and the Petit j Paris, 1679, 4to, with learned Disser- 

monk should veil his head with a cowl seven tations and notes. We have aUo the oire 

days ; and on the 7th day the abbot should hundred and twenty Capitula ecclesiastics 

remove the veil from the monk's head. As of the seme Theodcrus, in DacHieTj Spicile- 

Id baptism the presbyter removes the infant's gium, torn. ix. Harduin, Concilia, torn, tii , 

veil on the 7th day, so should the abbot do p. 1771, and elsewhere, 
io the monk ; for it is a second baptism, ae- 
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of their times. Agaiost th^ pagans, Nicias composed two Books ;(0) and 
Photius mentions a person unknown to us, who he says contended against 
them with a great array of argun^nts drawn firom the. &thers*(10) 
Against the Jews contended JuHanus Pomerius* All the heresies are 
described and assailed in the little work of Tunotheus on the Reception 
of Heretics. Of the theological contests among the orthodox them- 
selves, little can be said. In this age were scattered the seeds of tfaosa 
grievous contests, which afterwards severed the Greeks from the Latins ; 
nor were they merely scattered, but likewise took root in the minds ot 
the Greeks, to whom the Roman domination appeared altogether insuffer- 
able. In Britain, the ancient Christians of the country contended with 
the new or Romish Christians, namely, those of the Saxon race, whom 
Augustine converted to ChrisL They contended respecting various things^ 
as baptism, and the tonsure, but especially about the thne for the celehra- 
tion of the feast of Easter.(ll) But these controversies did not relate to 
religion itself; and they were settled and determined in the eighth cen- 
tury, by the Benedictine monks, and in accordance with the views of the 
Romans.(12) 



CHAPTER IV. 

mSTOHr OF RITES AND CE&EMONIBS. 

^ 1. Rites Multiplied.^ 2. Some Exunples. 

§ 1. In the council which is called QuaUse^^tumy the Greeks made vari- 
ous enactments respecting religious rites and forms of worship, in which 
there were several deviations from the Roman usqge. These canons were 
publicly received in ail the churches within the territories of the Greek em- 
perors, and likewise by all churches which accorded in doctrine and wor- 
8hip*with the Greeks, though situated in the dominions of barbarian kings.(l) 
Nearly all the Roman pontiffs likewise, added something new to the ancient 
ceremonies ; as if they had supposed that no one could teach Christianity 
with success, unless he could delight a Christian assembly with rare shows 
and mummery. These rights and usages were in the time of Charlemagne 

(9) [Of this man, tKAhiri]| more it kumii (1) [This coatocil was held at Constsntino- 
thun that he vyas a monk, and that he «m>te pie A.D. 693, and was composed chiefly of 
a book against the seven chapters of Phil- Orienul bishops, of whom more than 900 
oponus.-^ScJU.] were assembled. Hie pkco of the sessions 

(10) Photius, Bibl. Codez clzx., p. 379. was a hall in the imperial palace, called 

(11) Cummamu^ Epistle, in Ja. Utker't Txvllua ; whence the council was denomi- 
Sylloge epistelar. Hibemicar., p. 23, &o. nated Concilrum TraUanum^ and Cowdlium 
Bedoy Historia Eccles. gentis Anglor., lib. in TruUo, U was properly the seventh 
iii., c. 96. Dav. WilJnnSj Covcilia magnae general council| and supplied canons for 
Britann., torn, i., p. 97» 42. Acta Sanctor.. the church, which tlie fifth and sixth had neg- 
Februarii, torn, iii., p. 21, 84. [See also lected to make. Beins thus a kind of sup- 
Dr. Wamer^s Ecclesiastical History of plemeni to the fifth and sixth general conn- 
England, book ii. and iii.^Jlfac^] cils, it was called CondHum QutmteztiMR. 

(12) Jo. MabiUon, Praef. ad AcU Sane- See chap. ▼., ^ 12, below.— Tr.] 
ror. ord. Bened., toir ^., p. ii., dec. 
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propagated from Rome among the other Latin churches ; for the arrogance 
\>f the Roman pontiffs would not suffer any of the western churches to de^ 
viate from the Roman usage. 

§ 2. A few specimens may serve for examples. The number of festi*. 
vals, which weis already oppressively great, was iqcreased by the addition 
of a day consecrated to the wood of the cross on which the Saviour hung ;(2) 
and another to the commemoration of his ascent to heaven.(3) Boniface V. 
invested the churches with those rights of asylum, which afforded to all vil- 
lain3 a license to commit crimes without much danger. (4) The art of or 
namenting churches magnificently, Honorius laboured most earnestly to 
bring to perfection.(5) For as neither Christ nor his apostles had enjoined 
any thing on this subject, it was but reasonable that their vicar should con- 



(2) [This festival was instituted by the 
emperor Heracliiis in the year 631, after he 
had vanquished the Persians and recovered 
from them the real cross, which Cotroes 
their kin? had carried off fourteen years be- 
fore. Tne festival was established by pope 
HonoriiUf and was introduced into the West 
in this century. For the Roman pontiffs 
were then under the dominion of the Greek 
emperors, and afterwards began gradually to 
withdraw themselves from their jurisdiction. 
The earliest mention of this festival, which 
the Greeks call gavpo^vtta, [and the Latins 
exaltatio crucia^ kept Sept. 14. See Baro- 
nitUy Annates, ad ann. 628. — Tr."]^ occurs in 
the CoUatio of St. Maxmus with Theodo- 
nusy bishop of Cssarea A.D. 650. See 
BoMmgarterCs Erliiuterung der christl. Al- 
terthiimer, p. 810.— 5cAZ.] 

(3) [It is to be wished, that Dr. MosJuim 
had here given his authority for placing the 
origin of the feast of Ascension m this cen- 
tary. Ampnff the 50 days next follawing 
Easter, this festival had been observed by 
(he Christians with peculiar solemnity, ever 
since the fourth century ; as may be infer- 
red from AitgtuHne^ Epist. 118, ad Jannar. 
Chrysostom, Homil. 62, tom. vii., and Horn- 
il. 35, tom. V. Constitutiones Apostol., 1. 
viii., c. 33, 1. v., c. 19, and especially from 
the Concil. Agathense, A.D. 506, where the 
2l8t Canon says : Pascha, Natale Domini, 
Epiphania, Aacetuionem Dominit Pentecos- 
ten et natalem S. Johannia Baptists, vel si 
qui maxiroi dies in festivitatibus habentur, 
nonnisi in civitatibus aut in parochiis tene- 
ant. (Hardvin, tom. ii., p. 1000.) Instead 
of this festival, we might mention the Fea$t 
of AU SaifUs as originating in this century, 
under pope Boniface. In the eastern churches 
it had indeed been observed ever since the 
4th century, on the 8th day after Whitsun- 
day, and was called the Feast of all the Mar- 
tyrs. But in the western churches it had the 
following origin : Boniface in the year 610 
obtained by gift the Pantheon at Rome, and 
consecrated it to the honour of the viigin 

Vol. I. — Lll 



Mary and all the martyrs, as it had befort 
been sacred to all the gods, and particularly 
to Cybele. On this occasion he ordered the 
feast of all the apostles to be kept on the 1st 
of May, which was afterwards assigned only 
to Pfttlip and JameSf and the feast of all the 
martyrs on the 12th of May. But this last 
feast being frequented by a large concourse 
of people, Gregory Iv. in the year 834 
transferred it to a season of the year when 
povisions were more easily obtained, that 
is, to the first day of November, and also 
consecrated it to All Saints. See Bourn- 
gar ten's christl. Alterthuemer, p. 313 — 
Schl. ; and Gieseler^s Text^book, by Can- 
fiingkamy vol. ii., p. 60, n. 11. — Tr.} 

(4) [Temples were anciently among the 
paffans, places of safety for valuable goods, 
and for men in times of war or oppression. 
Among the Christians, at first only the altar 
and the choir enjoyed this privileffe. Aft«r> 
wards the naoe of the church, and finally the 
whole enclosure participated in it. All per- 
sons under prosecution, whether in civil or 
criminal causes, might there be secure till 
their case was investigated. But public 
debtors, Jews, runaway slaves, robbers, mur* 
derers, banditti, and adulterers, were prohib- 
ited by law from this right of sanctuanr- Yet 
in the western churches, this right of asylum 
degenerated into a source of the most shock 
ing disorders, and to these disorders this reg 
ulation of Boniface especially gave occasion. 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius says of him : He 
ordainedy that no person who had taken ref* 
uge in a church, should be delivered up. — 
Sehl.] 

(5) [See Anastasius^ in his Life of this 
pontiff. He says of him among other things, 
that he covered the Confessional of St. Peter 
Vfith pure silver, which weighed 187 pounds. 
He overlaid the great doors at the entrance 
of the ehurehj vmch were called Medianae, 
with silver weighing 075 pounds. He also 
made two large silver candlesticks, of equal 
dimensions, weighing each 6% pounds. He 
likewise made for the church of St. Andrew, 
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fer this favour on mankind. Of the sacerdotal garments, and the rest of 
the apparatus which was deemed necessary in the celebration of the Lord's 
supper, and for giving dignity and grandeur to the assemblies for public 
worship, I shaU say nothing 



CHAPTER V. 

BISTORT OF HKRSSIE0. 

4 1, H. RcrmuM of the Earfier Secta. — ^ 9. Nestonaiw wai Maiiof>h7ilCe9.— 4 ^' Monolfr' 
elites. — ^ 5. Their prosperoas Circmnttanees. — ^ 6. Their Advereitiee. — (f 7. Con- 
tests arisinff out of toe in^tat^ and the rvnog, — ^ 8. The Sixth General CouBcil.— 
4 9. Sum of the Controversy. — ^ 10. Diflerent Opinions among that Sect.— ^ 11. Theii 
Condition after the Council of Constantinople. — ^ 13. The Ccnincil called Quimstxtum. 

§ 1. The Greeks, during this century and especially in the reigns of 
Ccnstansy Constantine Pogonatus, and Justinian II., were engaged in fierce 
combat with the Pauliciasis, whom they considered as a branch <^ the 
Manichaean% and who lived in Armenia and the adjacent countries. The 
Greeks assailed them not so much with arguments, as with military fcN'ce 
and with legal enactments and penalties, it was during the reign of Con- 
stans that one Constantine resuscitated this sect, then exhausted and ready 
to become extinct, and propagated its doctrines with great success.(l) 
But the history of the sect, which is said to have originated from two 
brothers, Paul and John, will be stated more explicitly under the ninth 
century, at which time its conflicts with the Greeks came to an open and 
bloody war. 

§ 2. In Italy, the Lombards preferred the (Pinions of the Arians to the 
doctrines of the Nicene council. In €raul and in Ekigland, the Pelagian 
and Sendpelagian controversies still produced some disquietude. In the 
East the ancient sects, which the imperial laws had repressed but had by 
no means subdued and extinguished, assumed courage in several places 
and were able to secure adherents. Pear of the laws and of punishment 
hiduced these sects to seek a temporary concealment, but when the power 
of their foes was somewhat abridged they again resumed courage. 

§ 9. The condition of the ifesimans and Monophysites, under those 
new lords of the East the Saracens, was far happier than before that con- 
quest ; indeed, while the Greeks were oppressed and banished, both these 
sects were every where preferred before them. Jesujahas the sovereign 
pontiff of the Nestorians, concluded a treaty first with Mohammed and 
afterwards with Omar, by which he obtained many advantages for his 
8ect.(2) There is likewise extant an injunction, or Testament as it is com- 
monly called, that is, a diploma of Mohammed himself, in which he prom- 
ises full security to all Christians living under his dominion : and though 

a tUver taUe lefore the Confesaional, a» p. 41, &c. George Cedrenutf CompcBd 

^ko»ettDhichnfeigked7^ pounds, 4rc. — Schl.1 Histor., p. 431, ed. Venice. 

(1) Pkotius, contra Manichaeos, lib. i.,p. (2) Jos. Sim. Assemant Bibliotfa. OrieoL 

Al. Peter Sieulus, Historia Manicbaeor., Yaticana, torn, iii., part ii., p. zciv, 4cc 
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■ome learned men doubt the authenticity of this instrument, yet the Mo* 
hammedans do not call it in question. (3) The successors of Mohammed 
in Persia, employed the Nestorians in the most important affairs and bu- 
siness both of the court and of the provinces ; nor would they suffer any 
patriarch, except the one who governed this sect, to reside in the kingdom 
of Babylon. (4) The Monophysites in Egypt and Syria were equally for- 
tunate. In Egypt, Amrou having taken Alexandria in the year 644, di- 
rected Benjamin the Monophysite pontiff to occupy the see of Alexan- 
dria : and from that time for nearly a century, the Melchites, or those who 
followed the opinions of the Greek church, had no prelate.(5) 

§ 4. Among the Greeks who were otherwise greatly distracted, there 
arose a new sect in the year 630, during the reign of HeracUus, which soon 
produced such commotions that both the East and the West united to put 
it down. An ill-timed effort at peace produced war. The emperor ffe. 
racliuSj considering the immense evils resulting to the Greek empire from 
the revolt of the Nestorians to the Persians, was exceedingly desirous of 
reconciling the Monophysites to the Greek church, lest the empire should 
receive a new wound by their departure from it. He therefore, during his 
war with the Persians, first had a conference in the year 622 with one Paid 
a principal man among the Armenian Monophysites, and afterwards in the 
year 629, at Hierapolis, with Anastasius the CathoUcus or patriarch of the 
Monophysites, respecting the means of restoring harmony. Both of them 
suggested to the emperor, that the believers in one nature of Christ might 



(3) HitB famous Testament of Mohammed 
was brought into Europe from the East, in 
the 17lh century, by racificus Scdiger a 
Capuchin monk; and was first published, 
Arabic and Latin, by Gabriel Siomia^ Paris, 
1630 ; and afterwards the Lutherans, John 
Fabricins A.D. 1638, and Hinckelmann 
A.D. 1690, published it in Latin. See Jo. 
Henr. Hottinger, Histor. Oriental., lib. ii., 
c. 20, p. 237. Aasemartt Biblioth. Orient. 
Vatican., tora. iii., part ii., p. zcv. Rerum- 
iot, Histor. Patriarchal. Alezandr., p. 168. 
Those who with Grotius reject this Testa- 
ment, suppose it was fabricated by the monks 
living in Syria and Arabia, to circumvent 
their hard masters the Mohammedans. Nor 
is the supposi tion incredible. For the monks 
of Mount Ninai formerly showed a similar 
edict of Mokammedy which they said he drew 
up while a private man ; an edict exceeding- 
ly favourable to them, and beyond all con- 
troversy fraudulently drawn up by them- 
selves. The fraud was sufficienUY manifest ; 
yet the Mohammedans, a people destitute 
of all erudition, believed it was a genuine 
ordinance of their prophet, and they believe 
•o still. This imposition is treated of by 
Demetr. Cantimir, Histoire de 1* Empire Ot- 
toman, tome ii., p. 269, 6ic. The argument 
therefore which Renaudot and others draw 
in favour of -the Testament in question, from 
the acknowledgement of its authenticity by 
Che Mohamraedatts, is of little weight ; be- 



cause, in things of this nature no people 
could be more easily imposed upon than the 
rude and illiterate Mohammedans. Nor is 
the argument of more force, which the oppo- 
sers of the Testament draw from the dilTer- 
ence of its style from that of the Koran. For 
it is not necessary to suppose that JtfoAam- 
med himself composed this Testament ; ha 
might have employed his secretsry. Bat 
however dubious the Testament itself may 
be, the subject matter of it is not doubtful. 
For learned men have proved, by powerful 
arguments, that Mohammed originally would 
allow no injury to be offered to the Chris- 
tians, and especially to the Nestorians. — 
[lliis Testament is a formal compact be- 
tween Mohammed on the one part, and the 
Nestorians and Monophysites on the other. 
He promises to them his protection ; and 
they promise to him l<lyalty and obedience. 
He promises them entire religious freedom ; 
and they promise him support against his 
enemies. Mohammed might have deemed 
it sound policy to conclude such a treaty 
with these sectaries ; that, by their aid, he 
might subdue the countries of Asia subject 
to the Greek emperors. — Schl.'\ 

(4) Asseman^ Biblioth. Orient. Vatican., 
tom. iii., part ii., p. zcvii., &c. Euseb, Re* 
naudoty Historia Patriarch. Alezaodrinor., p. 
163, 169. 

(5) Euseb. Renaudot, Historia Patriarch. 
Alexandrinor., p. 168. 
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be iaduced to receive the decrees of the council of Chalcedon and .be rec- 
onciled to the Greeks, provided the Greeks would cidmit and profess, that 
in Jesus Christy after Ihe union of the two natures^ there was but one wiU 
and one voluntary operation. Heraclius stated what he had learned from 
these men, to Sergius the patriarch of Constantinople! who was a native of 
Syria and descended from parents that were Monoph}^ites. This prelate 
gave it as his opinion, that it might be held and inculcated, without preju- 
dice to the truth or to the authority of the council of Chalcedon, that, after 
the union of two natures in Christj there was but one will and one opera- 
tion of will. HeracUus therefore, in order to terminate the \liscord both 
in church and state, issued a decree, in the year 630, that this faith should 
be received and taught. (6) 

§ 5. At first the afiair seemed to go on well. For although some re- 
fused to comply with the imperial edict, yet the two patriarchs of the East, 
Cyrus of Alexandria and Athanasius of Antioch, did not hesitate to obey 
the will of the emperor ; and the see of Jerusalem was then vacant.(7) 
The consent of the Latin patriarch or the Roman pontiff was perhaps not 
deemed necessary, in an afiair which related so exclusively to the Oriental 
church. Cyrusy whom the emperor had promoted from the see of Phasis 
to that of Alexandria, assembled a council, by the seventh decree of which 
the doctrine of Monothelism, which the emperor wished to have introduced, 
was solemnly confirmed. (8) And this modification of the decree of Chal- 
cedon was so influential with the Monothelites in Egypt, Armenia, and 
other provinces, that a great part of them returned to the church. They 
aeem however to have explained the doctrine of one wiU in Christ, — ^which 
was, certainly equivocal, according to their own views, and not according 
to the general sentiments of their sect. 

§ 6. But this fair prospect of union was blasted, and a formidable con- 
test was excited by a single monk of Palestine named Sophronius. He 
being present at the council of Alexandria held by Cyrus in the year 638, 
strenuously resisted the article which related to one will in Christ. And 
the* next year, (634), being made patriarch of Jerusalem, he assembled a 
council in which he condemned the Monothelites, and maintained that by 
1 their doctrine, the Eutychian error respecting the amalgamation and con« 
.•fusion of natures in Christ, was revived and brought into the church. He 

^6) The writers who give account of this (8) [The documents of this council are in 

•sect, are enumerated by Jo. Alb. FabriciuSt HarimrCs Concilia, torn, iii., p. 1327, dec. 

BibliotL Graeca, vol. z., p. 204. The ac- The intention of Cyrtu was ffood. He 

. count which I ha-ve given in the text is de- wished to unite the Severians and the The- 

rived fnom the original sources, and rests on odosians, who composed a large part of the 

; the most explicit testimony. [The most im- Christians of Alexandria ; and ne considered 

portant of tne ancient documents are found the doctrine of one toill and otu operation 

in the Acts of the council of the Lateran as the best means for this end. He there- 

A.D. 649, and in those of the sixth general fore, in several canons, spoke of one eingU 

council, held at Constantinople A.D. 681, tkeandric o/^^o/ion in Christ, {viov UepySv* 

682. Among the modern writers, the most ra ra ^eoirptirfj kcu. hv^punwa fit^ ^eov- 

fdl and candid is Dr. Walch, Historie der SpiK^ ivepyetg)^ yet for the sake of peace, he 

Ketzereyen, vol. ix., p. 3-667. See also refrained from affirming either one or two 

Schroeckh, Kircheng., vol. xx., p. 386^53, Vfills and operations. This step, though 

tnd Bower*9 Lives of the Popes, from Ho- taken with the best intentions, gave occa* 

norx%LS on to the end of this century. — Tr.^ sion afterwards to the most violent theologi- 

(7) See Le Qiden^ Oriena Cbistianus, cal contests. — ScldJ\ 
■ torn, ill., p 264. 
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drew over many, particularly among the monks, to his sentiments ; and he 
made special efforts to gain over Honarius the Roman pontiff to his side.(9) 
But Strgius of Constantinople wrote a long and discreet letter to HonoriuSf 
which induced bim to decide, that those held sound doctrine who taught 
that thci*e was one ttnll and ime operation in Christ.(lO) Hence arose se- 
vere contests, which divided the commonwealth as well as the church into 
two parties. 

§ 7. To quiet these great commotions, HeracUus published in the year 
639, an Eclhesisy i. e., a formula of faith, drawn up by Sergivx, in which, 
while he forbid all discussion of the question whether there were only one^ 



(0) [Sophronius was most sincere and 
decorous in his opposition to the doctrine of 
Mufiofkehsm. In the council of Alexandria 
lie fell down before Cynu^ and entreated 
him not to sanction such a doctrine. But 
he was alone in bis opposition. Cyrus treat- 
ed him tenderiy, advised him to confer wiih 
Sergius the patriarch of Constantinople on 
the subject, and wrote a letter to Sergius for 
Sophronius to carry. When arrived at Con- 
stantinople, Sergius endeavoured to sooth 
him, represented the point as unessential, 
agreed to write to Cyrus not to allow any 
controversy on the subject, but to leave ev- 
ery one at full liberty to speculate as he 
pleased about it. Sophronius now agreed 
to keep silence. But when made patriarch 
of Jerusalem, his conscience would not let 
him rest. Whether he assembled a provin- 
cial synod, as Dr. Mosheim asserts, is ques- 
tionable. But his circular epistle to the oth- 
er patriarchs on occasion of his consecra- 
tion, contained an elaborate discussion of the 
subject, and a host of quotations from the 
fatbers, in proof that the doctrine of two 
wills and tiro nperations was the only true 
doctrine. See the letter in HarduirCs Con- 
cilia, torn, lii., p. 1257. — Tr.] 

(10) Tiiis the adherents to the Roman 
pontiffs have taken the utmost pains to dis- 
prove, lest one of the pontiffs should seem 
to have erred in a matter of such nooment. 
See, among many others, Jo. Harduin^ de 
Sacramento altaris, in his 0pp. selects, p. 
255, dec. And indeed, it is not difficult ei- 
ther to accuse or to excuse the man. For he 
appears not to have known what to think on 
the stibject, and to have annexed no very 
definite ideas to the words which he used. 
Yet he did say that there was but one will 
and one operation of will in Christ. And 
for this he was condemned in the council of 
ConstHniinople. He was therefore a hereiie, 
beyond all controversy, if it be true that uni- 
versal co»inril« cannot err. See Ja. Benig. 
BosMuef, Defensio declarationis quam clerus 
Gallicanus, Anno 1682, de potestate Eccle- 
siastics sanxit, pt. ii., lib. xii., cap. 21, dtc., 
p. 182, dec. Add Jm. Basnage, Hittoire da 



TEglise, torn, i., p. 891, &c. [Honorius was 
made acquainteo, by Sergius in the above 
mentioned letter, with the origin and whole 
progress of the controversy ; and such was 
his impression, that, in his answer to Ser- 
gius, (which is in Harduin^s Concilia, tom. 
lii., p. 1319, &c.), he so far agreed with Ser- 
gius as to disapprove the afiinnation of either 
one or two operations and divine wills ; yet 
he did very clesriy maintain but one will in 
Christ, expressed his disapprobation of So- 
phronius, and declared the whole controver- 
sy to be unimportant and mere logomachy. 
There is extant also, (ibid., p. 1361), an ex- 
tract from a second letter of Honorius to 
Sergius f in which he still farther confirms 
his opinion. The friends of the Romish 
church have taken great pains to justify this 
mistake of Honorius. The Acts of the sixth 
general council, say they, are corrupted, and 
the name of Honorius has been wickedly 
foisted into them. Honorius was not con- 
demned for heresy, but for his forbearance. 
He meant to deny only that there were two 
opposite wills in Christ. He wrote only 
as a private person, and not as a bishop, 
and also when ill-informed by Sergius ; and 
moreover retracted afterwards his opinion. 
But even Catholic writers have confuted 
these subterfuges ; e. g., Richer , Hist Con- 
eil. general, p. 296, &c. Du Pin, Bibli- 
oth., iom. vi., p. 67, &c. Honorius was con- 
demned not only in the sixth general coun- 
cil, but also in the seventh and eighth, and 
in that in Trullo, and likewise by his own 
successors, {Agatho^ LroU., Hadrian, dtc), 
and is named in several Rituals, and partic- 
ularly in the Breviary and in the festival of 
Leo II., as being, together with Sergius and 
Cyrus, a person damnafa mrmoria. This 
is manifest proof that no one then even 
thought of'an infallibility in the Romish 
popes, notwithstanding in modem times the 
name of Honorius has been erased from the 
Breviaries. — Schl. See Bower^s Lives ot 
the Popes, {Agaiho), vol. iii., and Gieseler's 
Text-book, trsnsl. by Cunningham, vol. i.». 
p. 369, note 17.— Tr] 
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or a tuDofold actum or operation in Christj he clearly stated that there was 
but one wUl in Christ.(ll) This new law was approved by not a few in 
the East, and first of all by Pyrrhus of Constantinople, who on the death 
of Sergius succeeded to that see in the year 639.(12) But the Roman 
pontiff /oAn IV., in a couucil held this year at Rome, rejected the Edht- 
sis, and condemned the Monothelites.(13) As the controversy still con- 
tinued, the emperor Constans in the year 648, with the consent of Paul oi 
Constantinople, published a new edict, called the Typus ; by which the Ee-> 
thesis was annulled, and silence enjoined on both the contending parties, 
as well with regard to one will as with regard to one operation of will in 
Christ.(14) But the impassioned monks looked upon silence as a crime; 
and by their instigation, Martin the bishop of Rome in a council of 105 
bishops in the year 649, anathematized both the Ecthesis and the Typus^ 
(but without naming the emperors), and likewise all patrons of the Monothe- 



.(15) 

§ 8. The audacity of Martin in anathematizing the imperial edicts, 
provoked Constans to issue orders for the arrest of the pontiff by the ex- 
arch CalliopaSf and for his transportation in the year 650 to the island of 
Naxia. Maximus^ the ringleader of the seditious monks, he banished to 
Bizyca; and others, not less factious, were punished in different ways. (16) 



(U) [This Eethent \b in Harduin's Con- 
cilia, torn, iii., p. 791, 6lc. — Sehl.] 

(12) [PreviouBly to this, Sergiut assem- 
bled the clergy at Constantinople, and not 
only e8tabhs>hed the new Concordat, but or- 
dained that all cleiT^men who should not 
adopt it should be liable to deposition, and 
all monks and laymen be liable to excom- 
munication. Extracts from the Acts of this 
council are^iven in the Acts of the Lateran 
council [A.D.64d], in Harduin, torn. iii.,p. 
795, dec . Pyrrhus the succ essor of SergiuSy 
likewise received this formula in an assem- 
bly of the clergy A.D. 640, and commanded 
all bishops whether present or absent to sub- 
scribe to it. See the extracts from the Acts 
of this council, in Harduitit tom. iii., p. 797. 

(13) iHeracltMs transmitted the Ecthesis 
to pope Severinus at Rome, by the exarch 
haaciuM. {Harduittj tom. iii., p. 803.) 
Whether Severinus submitted to it, is Un- 
certain. But that his envoys, who were 
tent to Constantinople to obtain the confirm- 
ation of his election, could not succeed till 
they had engaged he should receive it, is 
certain. His successor John IV. rejected 
it soon after his elevation to office, in a Ro- 
mish council of which we have only very 
dubious accounts. On the side of this pope 
stood the island of Cyprus, and Numidia 
Byzicena, the Provincia Proconiularis, and 
Mauritania; from all of which pmvinces 
synodal epistles are still extant, showing 
that the bishops there passed resolutions 
against the Ecthesis. Tney are in Hardu- 
tn'i Concilia, tom. ill., p. 727, dec. — Schl.] 



(U) [This Typis is in Harduin's Cod 
cilia, tom. iii,, p. 823, &c. — Schl.] 

(15) [This council was held in the church 
of St. John of the Lateran, and was thence 
called the Lateran Council. The Acts of 
it are in Harduin^s Collection, lorn, iii., p. 
626-946. The year before, pope Theodort 
had held a council at Home, in which he 
condemned Pyrrhus who had lost the patri- 
archate of Constantinople in consequence of 
his taking part in the civil commotions of 
that city at the election of a new emperor, 
together with his successor Paui ; and had 
mingled some of the sacramental wine with 
the mk in signing their condemnation. See 
WalcKs Historie der Kirchenversamml., p. 
419. Tlie emperor Constans hoped by 
means of his Typus^ to put an end to aU 
these commotions ; and he would undoubt^ 
edly have succeeded, if he had had only can- 
did and reasonable men to deal with/ But 
at Rome a determined spirit of self-justi- 
fication prevailed : and unfortunately pope 
Martin was a man who sought to gain a rep- 
utation for learning by metaphysical wran- 
gling. He in this council condemned the 
opinions of an Arabian bishop, Theodorus of 
Pharan, a zealous Monophysite ; but he 
touched so lightly on the doctrines of Mono- 
rius, as not even to mention his name. — 
Schl.] 

(16) [To give the proceeding a less ex- 
ceptionable aspect, pope Martin was accu- 
sed of various crimes. He was charged with 
being a partisan of the rebel exarch Olym- 
ffius^ with sending supplies of money to the 
Saracens, d:c . From Naxia he was brought 
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Fhft succeediDg Roman pontiffs, Eugemus and Vitdlianus^ were more dis- 
orect and moderate ; especially the latter, who received Conttansy upon 
his arrival at Rome in the year 663, with the highest honours, and adopt- 
ed measures to prevent the controversy from being rekindled. (17) It 
therefore slept in aifence for several years. But as it was only a con. 
cealed fire that bumed in secret, and as new commotions hazardous to the 
public peace were constantly to be feared, Conttantine Pogonatus the son 
of Constans, having advised with the Roman pontiff AgatSoy summoned a 
general council in the year 680, which is called the nxth of the cecumeni- 
oal councils; and here he permitted the Monothelites and the Roman 
pontiff Honorius to be condemned, in the presence of Agalho's legates ; 
and he confirmed the decrees of the council with the sanction of penal 
laws.(18) 

§ 9. It is very difficult to define the real sentiments of the Monothe- 
lites, or to tell what it was their adversaries condemnedL For neither 
party is uniform in its statements, and both disclaim the errors objected 
to them. I. The Monothelites disclaimed all connexion with the Eutychu 



to Constantinople, and there subjected to a 
indicia! trial. He would certainly have lost 
bis head, as a traitor, had not the dying pa- 
triarch Paul moved the emperor to commute 
his punishment into banishment lo Cherson, 
ivhere he soon after died in ^at distress. 
See his 14th and fellowing Epistles, in Ltb- 
he^ Concilia, torn, vi., and Concilia regia. 
Com. XV. ; also Murtitori, History of luly, 
vol. iv., p. 1*25, AlcScU, Also Bower* 9 
Lives of the Popes, vol. iii. — Tr.] 

(17) [ Vitalianiu^ as soon as he was elect- 
ed, despatched his envoys to Constantino- 
ple, and by them sent the customary con- 
fession of his faith to the patriarch. 'Ilie 
discreet procedure ef the pope asd the polit- 
ical circumstances of the times, caused his 
envoys to be well received, and to be sent 
back to Rome by ConstayUine with splendid 
presents. The patriarch of ConsUntinople 
also, in his letter of reply, expressed warm 
desires for union and harnKiny. When the 
emperor Constant came to llome in the year 
663, in his campaign against the I^ombaeds, 
the pope showed aim more honour than it 
became his papal character to show to one 
who had murdered his own brother ; for the 
emperor, a few years before, had put to death 
bis own brother, the deacon Thtodonta. 
The pope, with all his clergy, went out. to 
meet him two miles from Rome, and escort- 
ed him into the city. But all the honours 
he showed to the ennperor did not prevent 
him from carrying on to Constantinople all 
the brass which ornamented the city, and 
even the plates which covered the roof of 
ihe Pantheon. See Anaslasius, de Vita 
Viteliani ; and PauluM Diaconos, Historia 
LonflTohardor., lib. v., c. 6. 7. — Sehi.'] 

(18) [This coancil was summoned by the 
—qieroi; whajneiided in it injieiaon. The 



number of bishops was small at first, but in- 
creased to near 200. Thece were eighteen 
sessions, from the 7th Nov. 680 to the 16th 
Sept. 681. No one of the ancient councils 
was conducted with more decorum and fair- 
ness. Yet not the Bible, but the decrees of 
fenner councils and the writings of the fa- 
thers, were the authority relied upon. AU 
the great patriarchs were present, either per- 
eonally or by their representatives. At first 
the two parties were nearly balanced. But 
in the 8th session, March 7th, George the 
patriarch of Constantinople went over to the 
side of the orthodox, and was followed by 
all the clergy of his diocese. Macarius the 
patriarch of Antioch, who stoo^ firm at the 
head of the Monothelites, was new outvoted, 
condemned, and deprived of his office. The 
Monothelites, as soon as they were adjudged 
to be heretics, lost their seats ; and therefore 
the decrees of the council were finally car* 
ried by a unanimous vote. Tkeodonu of 
Pharan, Cunts of Alexandria, Sergins, Pyr* 
rAau, and Paul of Constantinople, HononuM 
of Rome, Maearius of Antioch, and sodm 
others, were condemned as heretics; and 
the doctrine of two willa^ a human and di- 
vine, and two kimds of voiunttay acta in 
Christ, defined and esUblished. The AcU 
of this council, Gr. and J^at., are in i/icr- 
dvtn'f Concilia, tom. iii., p. 1043-1644, and 
they are not falsified, as some Catholics for- 
merly asserted. See CombeJU, Diss, apol- 
oget. pro Actis vi. Synodi, in his Auctuar. 
Biblieth. Patr. Nov., tom. ii., p. 65. /•. 
Forbad, lostructio hist. Theol., 1. v., c. 10 
Du i*tM^6iblloth. des Auteurs Eoeles., torn, 
vi^ pt. 61 . Cave, Hist. Lit., tom. i., p. 606. 
Bower, Lives of the Popee, iAgatJko), voL 
iii.— 2V.J 
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ans and the Monophysiies ; and confessed that there were in Christ the 
Saviour two natures^ so united, without mixture or confusion, as to consti- 
tute but one person, XL They admitted that the human soul of Christ was 
endowed with a will, or the faculty of willing and choosing ; and that it 
did not lose this power oi willing and choosing in consequence of its union 
with the divine nature. For they held and taught, that Christ was perfect 
man as well as perfect God ; and of course, that his human soul had the 
power of willing and choosing. III. They denied that this power of 
willing and choosing in the human soul of Christ, was inactive or inoper- 
ative : on the contrary, they conceded that it operated together with the 
divine will. IV. They therefore, in reality admitted two wills in Christ, 
and also that both were active and operative wills.(19) Yet, V. they 
maintained that in a certain sense, there was but one will and one opera* 
Hon of will in Christ. 

§ 10. But these positions were not explained in precisely the same man. 
ner, by all who were called MonotheUtes, Some of them, as may be fully 
proved, intended no more than that the two wills in Christ, the human and 
the divine, were always harmonious^ and in this sense one ; or that the hu- 
man will always accorded with the divine will, and was therefore always 
holy, upright, and good. And in this opinion there is nothing censunu 
ble.(20) But others C4)proaching nearer to the Monopkysiies^ supposed that 
the two wills in Christ, that is, the two powers of willing, in consequence 
of the personal union (as it is called) of the two natures, were amalgamated 
and became one will: yet they still admitted that the two wills could be, 
and should be, discriminated in our conceptions. The greatest part of the 
sect and those possessing the greatest acumen, supposed that the will of 
Christ's human soul was the instrument of his divine will : yet when moved 
and prompted to act, it operated and put forth volitions in connexion with 
the divine wilL(21) From this supposition, the position so obstinately 
maintained by the MoaoiheWtes was unavoidable, that in Christ there was 
but one wUl and one operation of wUL For the operation of an instrument, 
and of him who uses it, is not twofold but one* Setting aside therefore 
the suspicion of Eutychianism, and other things connected with that ques- 
tion, the point in controversy was, whether the htanan will of Christ ^ome^ 
times acted from iU onm impidse, or whether it was always moved by the uu 
stigation of the divine nature, — This controversy is a striking illustration of 
the fallacious and hazardous natdre of every religious compromise, which 
is made to rest on ambiguous phraseology. The friends of the council oi 
Chalcedon endeavoured to ensnare the MonophysiteSf by means of a propo* 

(19) [They admitted two yocuZ/ier or Tol- (21) [According to Dr. WaUK, Historio 
anUry powers, a human and a dirine ; bat der Ketzereycn, to1« ix., p. 504, &e., the sub- 
maintained, that when brought into action, ordination of the kuman vriW to the diviiu ic 
they operated conjunctly and as if they were Christ, was explained by vome to be altO' 
Vut one. By the expression one vill ther»- gether vaiuntaryy or a consequence of the 
fore, they seem to have intended one volition pious resignation and the faith of the man 
or act of the will, and by one operation^ they Christ Jesus ; but ethers supposed that it 
intended one mod* of acting. See WaUhj vesulted from the nature of the union, by 
Historic der Kctzereyen, vol. ix., ^^9^ dtc. which the human nature became the instru^ 
— Tr.J mm/ with which the divine nature worked; 

(20) [See WcUch, Historic der Ketzeny- and- they illustrated the subject by the sub- 
en, vol. 12., p. 592, &c., where he names (in jection of man^s bodily members to the eokp 
\nm. 1, p. 593) Sergius, Hononuty and pire of his mind or souL — Tt^\ 

ihr Ectlusie^ as. giving, those views.. — Tt.\ 
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sition of dubious interpretation ; and they thus imprudently involved the 
church and the state in long-protracted controversies. 

§ 1 1. The doctrine of the MonotkelUes thus condemned and exploded by 

the council of Constantinople! found a place of refuge among the MardaiieSy 

a people who inhabited the mountains of Lihanus and AntiUbanuSf and who 

about the conclusion of this century received the name of MaroniteSf from 

Jo. Maro their first bishop, a name which they still retain. No one of the 

ancients hideed has mentioned this man as being the person who brought 

the Liibaniots to embrace Monothelism ; but there are strong reasons for 

believing, that it was this John whose*8umame of Maro passed over to the 

peop le of whom he was bishop.(22) This however is demonstrable, from the 

testimony of William of Tyre and of other unexceptionable witnesses,(23) 

that the Maronites were for a long time MonotheUtes in sentiment ; and 

that it was not till the twelfth century, or till they became reconciled with 

the Romish church in the year 1182, that they abandoned the error of 

one will in Christ. The most learned of the modem Maronites have very 

studiously endeavoured to wipe off this reproach from their nation, and 

have advanced many arguments to prove that their ancestors were always 

obedient to the see of Rome, and never embraced the sentiments either of 

tlie Monophysites or of the Monothelites. But they cannot persuade the 

learned to believe so, for these maintain that their testimonies are fictitious 



and of no validity. (24) 

(22) The auroame of Maro was given to 
this monk, because he had lived in the cele- 
brated monastery of St. Maro on the river 
Orontes, before he took residence among 
the Mardaites on Mount Lebanon. A par- 
ticular account is given of him, by Jo. Sim. 
As^eman^ Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vat- 
ican., torn. L, p. 496. [Gabriel Sionita^ de 
Urbibus et moribus Oriental., cap. 8, derives 
the name of Maronites from an abbot Maron^ 
whom he extols for bis holiness and his vir- 
tues ; but he will acknowledge no heretical 
Maro. — Schl, GieseUr, in nis Text-book 
of Eccl. Hist., transl. by Cunningham, vol. 
i., p. 373, note 5, thinks the history of the 
Maronites has been obscured, by identifying 
that people with the Mardaites ; and refers 
U8 to Anquelil Duperron, llecherches sur les 
migrations des Mardes, ancien peuple de 
Perse, in the Memoires de TAcad. des In- 
script., tome 50, p. 1, "showing that the 
Mardaites, or Mards, a warlike nation of Ar- 
menia, were placed as a garrison on Mount 
Libanus by Constantino Pogonatus A.D. 
676. {Thcophanes, p. 295), but withdrawn 
AD. 685 by Justinian II., {Thcoph., p. 
802)."— Tr.] 

(23) [The passage of WiUiam of Tyre 
is in his Historia rerum in partibus transma- 
linis gestar, lib. xxxii., c. 8, and is this: 
" A Syrian nation in the province of Pheni- 
cia, inhabiting the cliffs of liCbanon near 
the city Biblos, while enjoying temporal 
peace, experienced a great change in its 
slate. For having followed the errors of one 

Vol. I. — M m m 



Maro a heresiarch for nearly 500 years, and 
so as to be called after him Maronites^ and 
to be separated from the church of the faith- 
ful and maintain a separate worship ; through 
divine influence returning now to a sound 
mind, they put on resolution and joined them- 
selves to Aimericus the patriarch of Anti- 
och." — The Alexandrian patriarch EtUydd- 
1M, whose Annals Pocock has translated from 
the Arabic, likewise mentions a monk 3fa- 
run, "who asserted, that Christ our I.<ord 
had two natures and one wiU, one operation 
and person, and corrupted the faith of men ; 
and whose followers holding the same sen- 
timents with him, were called Maromles^ 
deriving their name from his name Maro.^* 
—Schl.] 

(24) The cause of the Maronites has been 
pleaded by Abrah. Ecchellensis, Gabriel Suh 
fiita, and others of the Maronite nation ; but 
by none of them more fully than by Faustus 
Natron^ both in his Dissertt. de origine, nom- 
ine et religiono Maronitarum, Rome, 1679, 
8vo, and in his Euoplia fidei Catholicas ex Sy- 
rorum et Chaldaeorum monumentis, Rome, 
1694, 8vo. Yet Natron induced none to be- 
lieve his positions, except Ant. Pagi, (in his 
Critics Baroniana, ad ann. 694), and P.deU 
Rocque, in whose Voyage de Syrie et de 
Montliban, tern* ii., p. 28-128, there is a 
long Disseilation concerning the origin oi 
the Maronites. Even Asseman, who being 
a Maronite, spared no pains to vindicate the 
character of his nation, (Biblioth. Oriental. 
Vatican., lorn, i., p. 496), yet does not denr 
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§ 12. Neither the sixth [general] council which condemned the MonotL 
eUies, nor the fifth which had been held in the preceding century, enact- 
ed any canons concerning discipline and rites. Therefore a new assem- 
bly of bishops was held by order of Justman XL, in the year 692 at Con- 
stantinople, in a tower of the palace which was called Trullus. This 
council, from the place of meeting, was called Concilium Trullamm ; and 
from another circumstance, Quinisextum, because the Greeks considered 
its decrees as necessary to the perfection of the Acts of the fiilh and sixth 
councils. Wc have one hundred and two canons sanctioned by this as- 
sembly, on various subjects pertaining to the external part of worship, the 
government of the church, and the conduct of Christians. But as six of 
these canons are opposed to the Romish opinions and customs, therefore 
the Roman pontiffs have refused to approve the council as a whole, or to 
rank it among the general councils, although they have deemed the great- 
est part of its canons to be excellent. (25) 



that ixiDch of what has been written by JVos- 
rcn and others, in behalf of the Maroniles, 
is wiUiout weight or authority. See Jo. 
Morin^ de Ordinat. sacris, p. 380, &c. Rich. 
Sinum, Hietoire Critique oes Chretiens Ori- 
entaiix, cap. ziii., p. 146. Euseb. Renaudot, 
Historia Patriarchar. Alexandrinor., p. 149, 
and Praefat. ad Liturgias Orientales. Peter 
U Brun^ Explication de la Messe, torn, ii., 
p. 626, dtr,., Paris, 1726. 8vo. The argu- 
ments on both sides are suted, and the read- 
er is left to form his own judgment, by Mich. 
U Quien, Christianus Oriens, torn, iii., p. 
10, 6lc. [See also Waleh, Historie der 
Ketzercyen, vol. ix., p. 474-488.— Tr.] 

(25) See Franc. Fagx, Breviarium Pon- 
tiff. Roman , torn, i., p. 486. Ckr. Lvpus, 
Diss, de Concilio Trullano ; in his Notes 
and Dissertations on Councils, Opp., torn, 
iii., p. 168, 6lc. The Romans reject the 
5th canon, which approves of the eighty-five 
Apostolic Canons, commonly attributed to 
Clement : — the l^lh canon, which allowa 
priests to live in wedlock : — the 65/A canon, 
which condemns fasting on Saturdays, a cus- 
tom allowed of in the Latin church : — the 
67/& canon, which strictly enjoins abstinence 
from blood and from things strangled : — the 
82^ canon, which prohibits the painting of 
Christ in the image of a Iamb : — and the 
86/A canoHf concerning the equality of the 



bishops of Rome and Constantinople. [Tin 
eastern patriarchs of Constantinople, JerB» 
lem, Alexandria, Antioch, and Justinian, 
with more than 200 bishops, attended ihii 
council. The Roman pontiff had no proper 
legale there. Yet his ordinary representa- 
tivea at the imperial court sat in the council 
and subscribed its decisions ; and Basti lia 
archbishop of Crete says in bis subscriptioo, 
that he represented the patnarch of Kohm 
and all the bishops under him. The emperor 
attended the council in person and subscii- 
bed its decrees. In the original a space was 
left for the subscription of the Roman poo- 
tiff; but when it was sent to Rome by the 
emperor, and p>ope SergiuM was called on to 
subscribe, he showed such a refractory spirit 
as nearly cost him his liberty. The reason 
was, he found the above-mentioned canoM 
to be contrary to the principles and usages 
of his church. For toe same reason, the 
admirers of the Romish bishop to this daj 
are not agreed whether the whole council, 
or only the canons which have the misfortune 
to displease them, should be rejected, al- 
though at an eariy period pope Adrian ap- 
proved of it. On the other hand, this coun- 
cil was recognised by the Greeks as a valid 
one, and was classed among the geneni 
councils. See Dr. Watch's Histone dn 
Kirchenversammlungen, p. iil.—Schl.] 
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Ahasgi, converted in sixth century, 379. 
Abbots^ their origin and office, 266, 328, n. (18). 
Aiydaa, bp. o( Suza. 5th century, 319% 
Abelitet, sect, in 2d cent., 147, n. (22). 
Abganut king of Kdessa, 1 et cent, 43, &c. 
Abraxtu, a term used by Basilidea, 143, n. (14). 
Abytttnians or £thiopian8| converted, 4tb 

cent., 226. 
Aeaeius, bp. of Cssarea, 4th cent, 248, n., 301, 
n. (44). 

, bp of Berea, 5th cent, 334. 

, bp. in Armenia. 5ih cent, 334. 

, bp. of Constantinople, 5th cent, 324, n. 

(3), 335, n., 367, 368, 369. 
Aeadigmic3, tbeir doctrines, 30, n. (34), 65. 
Academies \n Romnn Empire, 2d c<*nt., 110. 
Acephali, sect, in 5th cent., 368, 410, 416. 
Aeolythij an order of clergy, 165. 
Acamet<B, iKotfi&rat, 5th cent, 351, D. (2). 
Acta Martyrum^ what, 55. 
Actt of Uniformity, 5th cent., 353. 
Adamitet, sect, in 2d cent, 147. 
Adamnanust Irish monk, 6th cent., 436, 444. 
Adriant emp. in 2d cent., 97, 104, 106, 138. 

, a writer in 5(h cent, 340. 

ASdtMhu, a philosopher in 4th cent., 229. 

JS/f'a CopHolina, Jerusalem, 104. 

J£Uan^ proconsul of Africa, 4th cent, 284. 

JSiiAM Gaxnu, 5th cent, 335, n. 

JSoii, 'Aiwy, what, among Gno6ticfl,63, n. (8), 

94, 95, 143, 144, 145. 
AUritu, a Semiarian, 4th cent, 273, &c., n. 

(43). 
AUtiua, Arian, 4th cent, 246, n., 301, n. (46). 
AgapetuM, deacon at Conatantinople, 6th cent., 

395, n. (23). 408. 
•^, bp. of Rome, 6th cent, 405. 
Agathiaa, hit»t(iri8n, 6lh cent, 383, n. (3). 
Agatho, bp. of Rome, 7th cent., 444. 455. 
AgnoHtm, 8ect, in 6th cent, 419, n. (20). 
Aghppa Castor, writer in 2d cent., 123. 
Aidan. bp. in Rrigland, 7ih cent. 423, n. 
AUns, converted in 6th cent, 379. 
AWulm, V ng. b»., 7lh cent. 442, n. (26), 447. 
Alexander, bp. of Jerusniem, 3d cent , 175. 

Sevenu. emp.. 3d cent, 154, 156, 160. 

«— ,bp. of Alexandria, 4rh cent., 247, n. (30), 

287, &c. ; hia rpisiie, 288, n. (16). 
->— , bp. of HifrapoliM, 5ih cent , 334. 
•»— of Ly copolis, a philosopher, 4th cent, 383, 

n. (6). 
AUxandriat patriarchate of, 233, &c., n. (2). 
AU Saints, feant 7th cent, 449, n. (3). 
Ambrose, bp. of Milan, 4th cent., 260, n. (33), 

163,264. 



Ammianut Marc^iinus, 4th cent., 224, n. (50). 
Ammonixts Saccaa, a philosopher, 2d cent, 

111, &c., n. (11). 

, a Christian writer, 3d cent., 174, n., 16S> 

Amphilochhts of Iconium, 4th cent, 245, n. 

(26). 
AntTou, Saracen con<]ueror of Egypt, 451. 
Anastasia, a martyr in 4ih cent, 266. 
Anastasius, a presbyter of Constantinople, Sth 

cent, 357. 
Stttaita ; three of this name, 396, n. (28), 

407. 

, emperor, 6th cent, 416. 

ApocrisiariuR, 7ih cent, 444. 

, Monophysite patriarch of Antioch, 451. 

Anatolius, bp. of Laodicca, 3d cent., 176. 
Aruireas, bp. of Samosata, 6th cent.. 334 

, bp. lu Cappadocia, 5th cent, 335, n 

, bp. of CreV, 7th cent, 440, n. (19). 

Andrew, the apcrl^tle, 48, n. 

Anchorites OX Anaehorites, 267, n. (30), (31;. 

Angh- Saxons, converted, 6th cent., 380, n. (61b 

and 7th cent, 422, ^c, n. (5). 
Annunciation, feast. 6th cent., 414, n. (8). 
Anomaans, sect, in the 4th cent., 301. 
Antidieo-Marianites, sect, 4th cent, 311. 
Antioch, patriarchate of, 233, &c., n. (2). 
Antiochus, monk of Saba, 7th cent., 440, n. 

(17), 446. 
Antonines, emperors, their character, 97. 
Antoninus, Marcus, emp., 97, 107, 110. 

Pius, emp., 2d cent., 97, 106. 

AfUony, monk, E^pt, 4th cent, 247, o., 26& 
Aphomus, writer m the 7th cent., 444. 
Apocrvpha of the N. Test , 73, n. (23). 
Apolbnaris, bp. of Hierapolis, 2d cent., 124. 
of Antioch, senior and tunior. 4(h cent, 

247, n. (29}, 263, 302, n. (52). 
Apollinarian heresy, 4th cent., 302, n. (52). 
Apollonius Tyaneua, 1st cent., 160, n. (16). 

, a Gr. writer, 2d cent., 124. 

Apologies of Christians, 102, 106, 107, 127. 

of Justin Martyr, 118, n. (4). 

Apostles, 43, n. (4). 45-48, 66, 72. 

ApostUs* Creed, 79, n. (2), 125. 

Apostolic Canons and Constitutions, 75, 184, 



n.(I3)(l4). 
— Fathi " 



athers. 76-79. 
Appion, Gr. writer. 2d cent., 124, 174, n. 
Arabians, converted, in 2d cent., 98, 99 ; in fld 

cent, 155, 201 ; in 5th, 314. 
Araifianus, writer of 2d cent., 124, 126. 
Arator, a poet of 6th cent, 401, n. (37). 
Archbishops, 117, 163. 232, 233, &c., n. (8> 
Archdeacons, Arckpresbyters, origin oC 237. 
Archdaus, son of Herod, 33. 
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ArcheUnu^ bp. of Carrha, 3d cent, 176, 193, o. 
Aretha*, ahp. in Cappadocia, 6th cent, 398. 
Arians, origin of, in 4th cent., 287, &c. Sects 

of, 300, &c.— retire among the Goths, in 5th 

cent., 299, &c., 354, &c. State of, in 6th 

cent.. 415. &c., 384, &c. ; in 7th cent., 450. 
Anitf. 2H7, &c., 301, n. (46); his letter, 288, 

n. (16) ; his death, 297, n. (31). 
A'utides, apolofrist, 2d cent-. 106, 123. 
Arittoulian phii08ophy, 31 ; in 2id cent., 110; 

in 3d rent., 161 ; in 4th, 229; in 5lh, 321, 

322 ; in 6lh. 3iil ; ni 71 h, 436, 450. 
Aristotle, his opinion of God and the soul, 31. 
Armagh, see ot, erected in 5th cent., 316. 
Armenians, converted in 4th cent, 225. 
Amohtut, smior, 3d cent., 173, 6&c., n. (17). 

183. 

, junior, 5th rent., 338, n. (45). 

Artemon. heretic. 2d cpfit., 150, n. (27). 
Arts, the sex en Lit>eral, what, 321, n. (4). 
Ascension, feast, when instituted, 449, n. (3). 
Ascetics, 129. 'JOS, 2<;G, n. (Vi8). 
Ascusnage, Juiin, 7th cent., tritheist, 419, n. 

(21). 
Asterius of Cappadocia, 4th cent., 247, n. 

of Pontns, in 5ih cent., 333. 

Asylum, right of, in churches, 7th cent., 449, 

n. (4). 
Athanaric, Gothic k.. 4«h cent., persecutor, 228. 
Athanasiiu, l)p. of Alexandria, 4th cent., 239, 

n. (14), l-'fili, 263. 265. n. (25), 296. &c. ' ''^ 
— , iunii)r, or Celelp«. 5ih cent., 335, n. 
— , op. of Antioch. 7ih cent*.^')2. 
Aihanasian Creed, spurious. 2<U, n. (14). 
Athenagoras, apologist, 2d cent., 107, 111, 120, 

n. (6). 
Atticua, bp. of Constantinople, 5th cent., 333. 
Audatus, 4ih cent., reformer. 309, n. (67). 
Avdentivs, writer of 4lh cent.. 263. 
Audaenus. or Dado, abp. of Kouen, 7th cent., 

436, 443. 
Avgtutine, l»p. of Hippo. 4th cent., 252, n. (35), 

261, 263, 2S2, 2fc6, 318, 352, 354, n. (9), 372, 

373, 374, 377. 
— -, monk, apostle of Britain, 6th cent., 380, 

n. (6), 422, n. (5). 
AuguKtultu, emp., 5th cent., 312. 
'Augustus, einp., 1st cent., 23, 65. 
Aviius, bp. of Clermont, 5th cent, 341, 381, n. 

(11). 
Aurelian, emp.. 3d cent., 159. 
Aurelius, bp. of Carthage, 4th cent., 256. 
AuBonius, n poet, 4th cent., 229. n. (1). 
Autharis, king of Lomhnrds, 6th cent., 384. 
*AvTOKiAa\osj nidependent bp., 233, n., 324, n. 

(9). 
Aiunimito, Ethiopians, converted, 226. 

B. 
Babaeus, Nestorian abp. of Seluecra,5thcent, 

363, n. (26). 
Baptism, in 1st cent., 84, 87 ; in 2d, 134, 137, 

n. (17) ; in 3d, 189 ; in 4th» 281 ; in 6lh, 413, 

&c. 
Baptitm of heretics, 186, 203, 286. 
Be^ptismal fonts, in 4th cent., 281. 
BaradoBus, Jacobus, 6th cent., 369, 417, &c.,n. 

(12j. 
Bor-Coehebas, Jewish impostor, 2d cent, 104, 

106. 
Btrdnofust heretic, 2d cent., 124, 142. 



BamaboM, St, Ist cent, 49, n. (9), 77. 
Banabas, 1st cent., 46. 
Barsanuphiua, of Gaza, 6th cent , 398. 
Barswnat, bp. Nisibis. 5th cent., 362, &C, 

, Eutycnian monk, 5th cent,, 367. 

Bartholomiw, St., preached in Arabia, 48, n. 

99. 
Basil the Great of Cappadocia, 4th cent , 24a 

n. (15), 264. 

of Ancyra. 4th cent, 248, n., 301, n. (47). 

of Cilicia, 5th cent, 335, n. 

of Seleucia, 5lh cent., 332, n. (2S), 345. 

of Thessalonica, 7lh cent. 441, n. 

Basilides, 2d cent, his heresy, 143, 144. 
Believers and Catechumens, 69. 
i*f^/or, writer, in 6th cent., 407, n. (7). 409. 
Benedict, St,of ^ursla, 6lh cent., 392, n. (15), 

400. r . 

. bp. of Rome, 7th cent., 444. 

Benedictine monks, 392, &c. 'I'heir rale. 393, n. 
Berinus, bp. of Dorchester, Eog., 7ih cenL, 

423, n. 
Brrtha, patroness of Augustine, 7th cent, 330. 
BervUus of Bostra, 3d cent , 199, &c. 
Bishops, origin and history «)f, in 1st cent., 09, 

71. &c. ; in 2d cent., 116, &c., 136; in 3d, 

163-165; in 4lh, 231. 232, &c.. 237 ; m 5lh, 

323, 327 ; in 6ih. 385, 386, 390 ; m 7th, 435» 

438, &c. 

in Great Britain. 324, n. (9), 424, n. (5). 

Bobio, monastery, established, 6lh cent., 392» 

n (14). 
Boholenus, monk and writer, 7th cent, 444. 
Botthius, a Christian philosopher, 6th cent, 

387, 403, n. (45), 436. 
Boniface I., bp. of Rome, 5th cent. 339, n. 

II., , 6ih cent, 404. 

111., , 7ih cent, 436, &c 



n.(2)._ 



iy»- 



V. 



7th cent. 443. 
-, 7lh cent, 443, 449. 



Bonosus, heretic, 4ih cent., 311. n. (69). 
Braulio, bp. of SarHg08sa,7th cent., 436, 443, n. 
Britons, state of, in the two 6rst centuries, 65b 

99. n. (8): in 3d cent, 156; in5lh,318.&c.; 

in 6th, 380, 384 ; in 7th, 422, n. (5), 437. 
Bulgcwanus, count 7th cent., 443. 
Burgundians, converted, 5th cent., 314. 

C. 

Cttdlian, bp. Carthage, 4th cent., 282. &c. 
Ccuarius of Constantinople, 4th cent . 249, n. 

of Aries, 6th cent , 377, n., 400, n (30)^ 

Cajanus, Gajanus, or Gainus, bp. of Alelan 

dria, in 6th cent, 418. n. (16). 
Cainites, sect., in 2d cent., 147. 
Caius, presbyter, Rome, 3d cent., 174, n. (18). 
Calumnies against the Christiana, 54, 102, lOC^ 

107, 108, 209. 
Candidus, Gr. writer, 2d cent, 124, 174, n. 

, Arian writer. 41 h cent., 257. 

, historian, 5th cent., 335, n. 

Candlemas, feast, 6th cent, 414, n. (7). 
Canon of the N. 1'est., when settled, 72, 73. 

of the mass, what 413, n (O- 

Canons of the Apostles ; see AjHMoUe CanGOiL 

of Nice, 236, n. (7), 293, &c., n. (26). 

of Sardica, 236. n. (9). 

of Chalcedon, 323. 

Capmnhut bp. of Carthage, 5th cent, 310. 
CaraeaUa, emperor, 3d cent, 153. 
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CarpoenUa, a Gnoctic, 2d cent, 145. 
Cattiamuj John, 5(h cent, 336, n. (34), 375, n. 

(64). 
Cauiodonts Senator, 6th cent, 386, 403, n. (46), 

436, 407. 
Ca»tcr^ Agrippa, 2d cent, 123. 
Catechtmens, 69, 80, 281. 
CatencB Patrum, what, 407. 
Caihari, in 3d cent, 203. 
Celibacy of clergy, in 3d cent, 166 ; in 4th, 

259,295. 
Celsus, opposed Chrietianity, 3d cent, 106, 

183. 
CWte, their etate in let cent., 65. 
Cent. I., external Hist., 23 ; internal, 59. 



III.. 

.V: 

•VI., 

vn.. 




109. 
161. 
229. 



Ceolfrid, English monk, 7th cent, 444. 

Cerdo, heretic, 2d cent, 141. 

Ceremonies and Rites, history of. in 1st cent, 

83, 84-88 ; in 2d cent, 132-137 ; in 3d, 188- 

190 ; in 4th, 276-28 1 ; in 5th, 350, &c. ; in 

6th, 413, &c. ; in 7th, 448, &c. 
Cenrinthue, heretic, 1st cent., 95, 96. 
Chains, Catenas Patrum, 407. 
Chaleedon, councils of. 5th cent, 349, 366. 
CAoiddmf, philosopher, in 5th cent, 225, n. 

(51), 3ar n. (4). 
Chaldaic Chrittinns, Nestorians, 363, n. (26). 
Chmtera, the three, what 410, &c., n. (14). 
ChifiasUr Millennarians, 185, &c., n. (19). 
CMrtat enlightened by Nestorians, 7th cent., 

421. 
Ckorepieeopi, 71, 72, 232. 
Chaeroes, king of Persia, 6th cent., 385, 388. 
ChriMt, the history of, 41, &c. ; rerercd by 

pagans, 43, 49 ; compared with philoso- 
phers, 160, 223; disputes respecting his 

body in 6th cent , 418, &c. 
Christian Era, 41, n. (1).— Galled the Diony* 

sian era, 401, n. (34). 
Chrietianity, its nature, 78, &c. — Canses of 

its rapid progress in 1st cent., 49, 50; in 2d, 

101 ; m 3d, 154. &c. ; in 4th, 217, &c , 225, 

227 ; in 5th, 315, 317, 381, 382 ; in 7th, 422, 

426. 
, History of its progress in 1st cent., 45, 

47, n. (9); in 2d, 98-100; in 3d, 155, 156; 

in 4th, 225, &c. ; in 5th, 313, 6cc. ; in 6th, 

379, &c. ; in 7th, 421, &c. 
ChrtMiiane, character of, in 1 st cent, 46, 82, 91 ; 

in 2d cent., 128, &c. ; in 3d, 179; in 4th, 

259, &c., 268; in 5ih, 348, &c. ; in 6th, 407, 

6cc. ; in 7th, 445, 446, &c. 
Chrittmae, origin of, 4th cent, 279, &c., n. (12). 
Chrobatea or Croations converted, 7th cent, 

422, n. (2). 
Ckromatiua, bp. of Aquileia, 5th eent, 339, n. 
Chronicon Alexandrinum, 441, n. 
CAryjotfom, John, of Constantinople, 241, n. 

(17), 263, 349, &c. 
Church, its organization and gOTemment in 

Ist cent, 46, 67, 68. n. (6) ; in 2d, 116, &c. ; 

in 3d. 163, Ifrl; in 4th, 231, &c.; in 5th, 

323. &c. ; in 6th, 388. &c. ; in 7lh, 436, &c. 
Chwrehee (buildmgs), history of, 86, 134, 168, 

277, n. (3), 351, 414 449. 



Ctm5riafis, heard the gospel in 7th cent, fZft. 
CiratmceUionu, sect of, 4tb cent., 284, 6lc^ 

286, 353, &c. 
Claudiust emperor, 3d. cent, 159. 
Clemens Romanut, 1st cent., 74, 75. 
Alexandrinns, 2d cent. 111, 12 L« (8). 

126, 128. 
Clementina, spurioaa, 75, 76. 184, n. (16). 
Clergy, character and state of, in 1st cent, 68| 

dec. ; in 2d, 1 17, ^18 ; in 3d, 165, 166 ; in 4th, 

231, 237 ; in 5th, 327, dec. ; in 6th, 390, n. 

(9), (10); in 7tb, 438, n. (9). 
CUms, king of Salii, converted, 5th cent, 315. 
Cfidatinej bp. of Rome, 5th cent., 316, 340, 

», n. (18), 376, n. (55). 
yCoeleathu, the Pelagian, 5th cent., 370, &C., n. 
\(46). 

CdHuAUee, what, 266. 
Cogkosue, an Irish monk. 6th cent., 404. 
CoUyridiane, sect, in 4th cent, 311, n. (69). 
Colianbae, monk of Hii, 6th cent, 381, n. (7). 
Columbanue, an Irish monk and missionaiy m 

6th cent., 392, n. (14), 402, 424, 438, n. (7> 
Commentators, the principal in 2d cent, 126 ; 

in 3d cent, 180, dec. ; in 4th, 261, dec. ; in 

5th, 343, dec. ; in 6th, 406, dec. ; in 7th, 445» 

dec. 
Commodianus, a poet. 3d cent., 175, dec. 
Commodus, emperor, 2d cent, 97, 108. 
Community of goods, in prim, church, 46, 70. 
ConcttUnage Of the clergy in 3d cent., 166, n. 

(8). 
Confessions, private to priests, 5ih cent, 351, 

n. (5). " 

Confessors, who, 54. 
Confirmation, rite of, 87, 189. 
Congal, Irish monk, 6th cent., 392, n. (13). 
Conon of Tarsus, his sect, 6th cent, 420,441, n 
Consecration of churches, 4th cent., 277. 
Consociation of churches, 72 ; in 2d cent, 116, 

n. (2) ; in 3d, 163 
Constans I., emperor, 4th cent., 218, 298. 
II., emperor, 7th cent, 454, 455. 



Constantine I. or the Great, 210 ; gives liberty 
to Chrisuans, 211, n. M6), 212, (19); hi» 
conversion, 213; abolisnes Paganism, 213 
sees a luminous cross, 213, 215, dec, n. (29) 
his regulations for the church, 217, n. (34) 
231-234. 278, 283, dec. ; his writings, 247, 
n ; his letter to Arius and Alexander, 290 
dec, n. (2n. 

Constantine It, emperor, 4th cent, 218, 298. 
IV., Pogonatos, 7th cent., 437, 455 



ConstantinopU, patriarchate of, 233, n., 236, &c 
the patriarchs* contest with Roman Pontiff 
in 4th cent, 237 ; in 5th cent, 323, 32.'!, dec. ; 
in 6th, 388, dec. ; in 7th, 436, &c. 

Constantinopolitan councils, general, A.D. 381, 
p. 306; A.D. 553, p. 409. 411 : A.D. 680, p 
455 ; A.D. 692 or in TruUo, p. 458. 

Constantius, Chlorus, 207, 209, n. (10), 210, 
211. 

I., emperor, 4th cent, 218, 298. 

Constitutions of Apostles : see Apostolie Can- 
ons. 

Controversies among Christians ; in 1st cent, 
83; in 2d cent, 127; in 3d, 158, 185, dec; 
in 4th, 268, dec ; in 5th, 349, dec. ; in 6th, 
409 ; in 7th, 4^8 

Copiatm, what their office, 165. 

Cornelius, bp. of Rome, 3U cent., 175, 202. n 
(19). 
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Cmryptkola, wet, in 6th cenk, 419. 

CofiiiM, Indicopleustes^Jih cent., 388, n. (16). 

CouHciU, none in Ut. coat., "72, b. (17) ; on- 

ginated in the 2d cent., 7S, 116, 117 ; at fint 

provincial, 116, n. (2). 
— , geueral or oecumenical, 231. 

, the jilvl, A.D. 325, at Nice, 291-295. 

, the $eeaiid, A.D. 381, at Constantinople, 

306, 6lc. • 
, the third, A.D. 431, tt Ephetua, 358, n. 

(19). 
, the fimrth, A.D. 451, at Chalcedon, 366, 

n.(31). 
, theji^ A.D. 563, at ConstantinoDle, 

— , the ntthf A.D. 680, at Constantinople, 

455, n. (18). 
, the seventh, A.D. 691, in Tmllo, 448, n. 

(1), 458, n. (25)., 
CreatiooleBf a sect, in 6th cent., 419. 
Creed, Apostles', 81, &c., n. (2). > 

, Nicene, 291, Ac, n. (22). 

Creecene, opposed Christianity, 2d cent, 109. 
Creeamau, bp. in Africa, 7th cent., 442, n. (28). 
CroMter, the lilBi|» of augurs, 277, n. (2). 
Croff. sijni of, 190, &c., n. (20), 259, n. (1). 
CyeUu Paschaiu of Dionysius Exiguua, 401, 

n.(34). 
Cwnmianue, Irish monk, 7lh cent., 443. 
CummeneuM Albus, Irish monk, 7lh cent., 444. 
Cypnam, bp. of Carthage, 3d cent., 158, J 59, 

163, n. (I), 164, n. (3). (4). 172, n. (15), 182, 

183, 186, 202, n. 

, Gallic monk, 6th cent., < .5. 

Cyril, bp. of Jerusalem, 4th ceht,241, n. (16). 

262. 
, bp. of Alexandria, 5th cent., 329, n. (21). 

343, 357, &c. 

, monk of Palestine. 6th cent., 398, 408. 

Cynut bp. of Alexandria, 7th cent., 441, n., 

452. 



Dado or Audcsnus of Roaen, 7th cent., 436, 

443. 
/>ama«ciW, a philosopher, 6th cent, 383, n. (6). 
Damans, 1. bp. of Rome, 4lh cent, 235, 255, 

n. (40). 
Damiamu and Damianists. 6th cent., 420. 
Deaeoneasss, their office, 70. 
Deaeonst in 1st cent, 46, 68, 09, 70; in 2d 
' cent, 116, 1 17 ; in 3d cent, 165 ; in 4th cent., 

237;iji5tb,327. 
Decius, emperor, 3d cent., persecutor, 157, &c. 
Deities, the pagan, 24-27. 
Demos, mentioned hy Paul, 88, n. (3). 
Demetrius, bp. of Alexandria, 3d cent, 187. 
Demiurge of oricfntal philos., 64, 95, 141, 146. 
Demoniacs in the 4th cent., 263. 
Desiderius, bp. of Vienne, 6th cent., 386, n.(4). 

, bp. of Cahors, 7th cent, 442, n. (23). 

Diadoehus, bishop in Illyricum, 5th cent., 335, 

346. 
Di^mMs of Alexandria, 4th cent, 245, n. (25), 

DioceseSf episcopal, origin of, 71. 

Diocletian^ emperor, 4th cent., persecutor, 207- 

209. 
Diodonts or Theodorus, bp. of Tarsus, 4th cent., 

245, n. (22), 261, 263. 
Dion Casnus, historian, 3d cent, 161. 



Dioitymu, bp. of Corinth, 2d cent, 124. 
Dionysius or Denys, bp. of Paris, 3d cent., 158. 
the Great, op. of Alexandria, 3d ccnL^ 

170,n.(13), 183.186, 199, n. 

, bp. of Rome, 3d cent., 175. 

Areopagito, 184, n. (17), 264, n. (22)l 

Exiguus, 6th cent, 40J, n. (34), 40& 

Dioscorus, bp. of Alexandria, 5th cent, 365 

366. 
Diotrephes, 1st cent., 88, n. (3). 
Disciples, the 70. of Christ, 43, n. (5), 66, 67. 
Divinity: see Theology. 
Docetw, Gnostic sect, described, 141, ^ 7. 

, sect in 6th cent, 418. 

Doctrine, secret, of early Christians, 81, 82. 
, two-fold, or two-fold rale of life, 188^ 

&c.. 264, 6cc., 408. 
Domitian, emperor, Ist cent., persecutor, S3, 

58, &c. 
Domitilla, Plavia, 1st cent., martyr, 59. 
Donatists, sect of, its history, in 4th cent, 28^ 

286 ; in 5th, 352-354 ; in 6th, 415. 
Donatus, a Donatist bp., 4th cent., 256, 283, u 

(3), 285. 
Dorotheus, pseudo, 4th cent., 247, n. (30). 
, bp. 01 Maitianople, 5ih cent., 334, 357, b. 

(18). 

, abbot, 7th cent, 440, n. (16), 446. 

Dositheus, heretic, 1st cent, 92, n. (7). 
Dracontius, poet, 5th cent., 339, il (46) 
/>rittd«,65,327, n. (14). 
DuceruariuM, what 200, n. (14). 
DynamiuSf a writer of 6th cent, 406, n. 



Eadbald, king of Kent, 7lh cent, 423, n. 
East Anglia converted, 7th cent, 423, a. 
East Saxons converted, 7th cent, 423, n. 
Easter, disputes about it, in 2d cent, 135, 

&c. ; 4th cent., 294; 7lh cent, 423, n., 44a 
Ebionltes, sect, 2d cent, 96, 139. 
Eclectic philosophy, 32, 110, &c., 224. 
Ecthesis of Heracfius, 7ih cent, 453, &c 
Economical method of disputing, 155, n. (5t 

183, n. (11). 
Edwin, king of Northumberland, 7th cent, 423, 

n. 
Elcesaites, sect., 2d cent, 140. 
Eligius or Eloi, bp., 7lh cent., 435, 442, n. (24), 

445, n. (2). 
Elpidhu, Rusticos, of 5th cent, 341. 
Elxai, heretic, 2d cent, 140. 
Empire, Roman, state of, at Christ's birtluSS, 

&c. ; favourable to the propagation of 

Christianity, 24 ; its civil and ecclesiastical 

divisions and provinces in 4th cent, 232, a. 

(2). 
Encratites, sect, 2d cent., 143 ; 4th cent., 282. 
England, when first converted, 99, &c., n. (8). 
Ennodius, bp. of Pavia, 6lh cent., 389, 391 

400, n. (32), 408. 
Sphesine general council, A.D. 431, p. 358, B 

(19). 

council of robbers, A.D. 449, p. 365. 

Ephraim, Syrus, 4th cent., 244, n. (20), 263. 

, patriarch of Antioch, 6lh cent, .398. 

Epictetus, Stoic philosopher. 2d cent, 110. 

Epietireans, 30, u. (33), G5, 110. 

Epiphamus, bp. in Cyprus, 4th cent, 242, n 

(I8),202. 203, 275. 349. 
, hp. o*" Cuiidtautinople, 6th cent. 3^ 
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hmpfumhtM ScholflsticQS, eccl. hist, Olh cent., 

40-1. n. 
Emvhtuiy^ day of, fixed, in 4th cent., 379. 
^Mcopacy : see J^iahopa. 
Semites or Hennita, in 3d cent, 179 ; in 4th, 

26G, <Scc, 338, n. (18); in 5lh, 346w 
Ettnust Jewish sect, 36, 37. 
Eihelhcrt, king of Kent, 6th cent, 379, &c 
EthtopianM converted, 4th cent, 236. 
Evagriua, archdeacon of Constantinople, 4th 

cent., 349, n. 

, a Gallic pre8bytei| 6th cent, 345, n. (13). 

Scholasticus, eccl. historian, 6th cent., 

396, n. (27). 
Eva**^eli*i*y who SO Called. 66, 67. 
Eueherius, bp. of Lyons, 5th cent., 333, 336, n. 

(3ti), 346. 
Euehiiet ur Mcssalians, 4th cent., 310, &c. 
Eudocia, empress and writer, 5th cent, 333. 
Eudoxia, empress, opposed Chrvsostom, 349. 
Eudaxiiut bp. of Constantinople, 4th cent, 

318. n. 
Eugenius, nbp. of Toledo, 7th cent, 443. 
Eugyppius, monk o( Italy, 6th cent., 404, 408. 

, monk of Africa, 6lh cent., 405. 

Euio^tW, prpsb>ter of Antioch, 6th cent, 395, 

&c., n. (24). 
Eunapivs, pagan philosopher. 4th cent., 234. 
Eunomius ami Eunomiana, 4th cent, 348, 301, 

&c., n. (50). 
Evoditu, bp. m Africa, 5th cent., 339, n. 
EusebiayiSy a party in 4th cent., 300. 
EuaebiuM Pamphtli, bp. of Cssarea, 4th cent, 

337, &c., n. (13), 263, 375, 300, n. (43). 
, bp. of Nicoroedia, Arian, 4th cent, 347, 

n., 3U0, 396, 300, n. (43). 

, bp. of Kmessa, 4th cent, 348, n., 363. 

of Vercelli, 4th cent, 357, 371 , &c., n.(40). 

of Doryleum, 5th cent., 335, n., 365. 

of Thessalonica, 7th cent, 441, n. 

Ematathiana, sect in 4th cent., 370»&c., n. (39). 
Euataihiua of Antioch, 4th cent, 345, n. (34). 

of Armenia, 4th cent, 370, &c., n. (39). 

of Sebaste, 4th cent., 371, n. (43> 

of Syria, 5th cent, 335, n. 

. Latm writer, 5th cent, 340. 

Euatratiua of Cunstantinople, 6th cent, 396. 
Euthaliua, deacon in Egypt, 5th cent., 335, n. 
Eutherhut abp. of Tvauea, 5th cent., 334. 
EutropiMa^ bp. of Valencia, 6th cent., 406, n. 
Ewtydua^ heretic, 5th cent, 335, n., 364, &c. 
Entychiana, sect, 5th cent, 364, &c. 
Eutychiua, bp. of Constantinople, 6th cent, 398. 
Euxoiua^ Anan, bp. of Antioch, 4th cent, 373, n. 
Ewtdd^ two English missionaries, 7th cent, 

435, n. (10). 
Esarcka, ecclesiastical, 332. 
ExcommMHication^ in 1st and 2d cent, 83, 131 ; 

in 3d, 158, 203; in 4th, 291 ; in 5th, 327, n. 

(14). 
Esorciam before beptism, 8d cent, 189, ftc, n. 

(13). 
Esoniata, ui 3d cent, 165, J89, &&, n. (13). 
Expoaititm of Scriptures: see Theology, exe- 

getic. 
Egmco Ktima , Arians, 4th cent, 301, &c., n. (49). 

F. 
Faeumfw, African bp., Olh cent, 401, n. (36). 
Fssfuims, PriKot, Briton, 6th cent, 339, n.. 



Faatmg, in Ist cent, 87, dec. ; in 3d, 151 ; in 

3d, 190; in 4th, 380; in 5th, 351. 
Fatkera, Apostolic, 76-78. 
Fauaiinua^ a Luciferian, 4th cent., 256. 
Fauatuoy a Manichaan. 4th cent., 3^. 

, bp. of Riez, 5th cent., 341, 376, n. (65). 

, disciple of St Benedict 443. 

Felidtaa, a martyr, 3d cent, 156, 157. 
Feiix, hp. of Aptunga, 4th cent., 383, &c. 

I., bp. of Rome, 5tb cent, 341. 

III., bp. of Rome, 5th cent., 367, 369. 

IV., bb. of Rome, 6th cent, 404. 

— , bp. of^Dunwich, England, 7th cent., 433, 

n. 
FeathaU, in 1st cent, 85 ; in 3d, 135, 136 ; in 

4th, 278, &c., n. (13); in 6th, 414; in 7th, 

449. 
FirmUlian of Cappadocia, 3d cent, 175. 
Flavia Domitilla, a martyr, Ist cent, 59. 
FUmanuay bp. of Antioch, 4th cent., 349, n. 
, bp. of Constantinople, 5th cent., 335, n., 

365. 
Flavhu Clemens, a martyr, 1st cent, 69. 
Florimana, sect, 3d cent., 148. 
Flonut Psul Cyrus, a poet, 6th cent, 398. 
FortunatioHua, bp. of Ai^uileia, 4th cent., 356. 
FortumtthiM, bp. of Poictiers, 6th cent, 403, n. 

(40). 
Foatdtaid, island of, 435, n. (10). 
Franka in .Gaul, converted, 5th cent, 315. 
Francomana converted, 7th cent, 435, n. (9). 
Frauda^ pious, in 1st cent, 73, 74; in 3d, 130, 

&c.. 155 ■. n 3d, 184 ; in 4th, 360, 367, &c. ; 

in 5th, 34d. 
Fredfganua, a French hiatorian, 7th cent., 442, 

&c., n. (39). 
Frhdandera converted, 7th cent., 435. 
Fronto assails Christians, 3d cent, 108, n. (30). 
Fnictuoaua, abp. of Braga, 7th cent., 439, 444. 
/Vuiiicfiinwconverta the Abyssinians, 4th cent., 

335, &c. 
Fulgeutiua of Ruspe, Africa, 6th cent, 400, n. 



(31), 408. 
Fe] 



'errandus, 6th cent, 401, n. (35). 
Futto, Peter, 5th cent, 367, 6lc. 

G. 

Gajama, or Gainus, or Cajanus, bp. of Anti* 

och, in 6lh cent, 418, n. (16). 
Gall, St, 7th cent, his life, 434, n. (8). 
Galeriuo Mazimin, 3d cent, persecutes, 308, 

&c. 
Galliemut emperor, 3d cent., 154, 159. 
GaUuat emperor, 3d cent, persecutes, 168. 
GmMiiel, Jewish pstriarch. 5th cent., 319. 
GatuUnfiua of Brescia, 4th cent., 258. 
Gmdot state of, in 1st cent, 65 ; converted, in 

3d cent, 99, 100, n. (0) ; in 3d, 156; in 4th, 

237. 
OeUuhu I., bp. of Rome, 5th cent, 341, 346L 
— ^ of Cyzicum, 5th cent, 333, n. (30). 
OemuuUua of Marseilles, 6th cent., 341, 345. 
Ganaericj Vandal king in Africa, Arian, pen^ 

cutes, 355. 
George, bp. of Laodicea, 4th cent, 348, n 

, monk of Galatia, 7th cent., 441, n. 

, bp. of Alexandria, 7th cent., 441, n. 

GeorgioHa converted in 4th cent, 326. 
Germamu, (St. Germain,) of Paris, 6th cent , 

405. 
GtnMn^,atateof,inlttomt.,66; in 3d. 99: 
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in 3d. 156; in 5Q>, 314 j IB «h, 381; in 7th, 

423, 6cc. 
OifU, eziraordinarj : se* Jfirailta. 
GUdoM the Wise, Briton of €th c0iit., 402, n. 

(42). 
Crmmtiet^ in 1st cent., 73, 89, &c. ; in 2d, 140- 

146 ; in 3d, 191 ; in 4th, 307, &c. 
IV^if. what, 29, 61, &c., 88, &c. 
GodfaikfTt or sponsors, 2d cent., 137. 
GordianuM^ Bened. monk, 6th cent., 405. 
Goth$, conversion of, 155, 226, 209, d&c, n. 

(39H41). ^ . , 
Oraee, contests about, m 5th cent., 370, &c., 

375, &c., 377 ; in 6th cent., 415 ; in 7th, 450 
Cfraniantu, proconsul, Asia, 2d cent., 106. 
Graiiant 3d cent., preached in Gaul, 156 

, emperor, 4lh cent., 285, &c., 299 n. (37). 

Cheeks and Latins at variance, 7th cent, 436, 

&c. 
Chegentuu, abp. in Arabia, 6th cent., 345, 398. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, 3d cent., 160, n. (12), 

182. 

Illuminator, Armenia, 4th cent., 225. 

Nazianzen, 4th cent., 242, Ate., n. (19), 

261.263. 

Nyssen,4th cent., 243, n. (19). 

the Greal, bp. of Rome, 6th cent, 390, n. 

(6), 386. n. (4), 389, n. (1), 394, 895, n. (18), 

399, n. (29). 406, 407, 412. 

, bp. of Tours. 6th cent, 402, n. (14), 

or George, Pisides, 7th cent, 420, n. (20). 

H. 
Hadrittn : see Adrian, 
Heathen: see Pagan. 
Hegesipput, eccles. hist., 2d cent, 123. 
Helena, mother of Constaotine, 4th cent, 250, 

n.(l). 
HeliogabaluM^ emperor, 3d cent., 186. 
Helladhuy bp. of Tarsus. 5th cent, 334. 
Helvetians converted in 7th cent, 424, n. (8). 
Hemerobaptiste, Jewish sect, 34, &c., n. (7). 
Henoticony an edict of Zeno, 5tb cent, 368, n. 

(36). 
Heraelian of Chalcedon, 6th cent., 415. 
Heraclide$f monk of Constantinople, 5th cent., 

333. 
Heraditue, Greek writer, 2d cent., 124, 174, n. 
HeracliuM, emperor, 7th cent, 451, 452, 453. 
Hereaiet^ what, xvii., in 1st cent., 88-96 ; in 2d, 

138-152 ; in 3d, 191-203 ; in 4th, 282, &c. ; 

in 5th, 352, &c. ; in 6th, 415, dec. ; in 7th, 

450, &c. 
Hermaty Shepherd of, 77, 78. 
Hermes, ancient pagan philosopher, 112, 131, n. 

(15). 
Hermits or Eremites, in 3d cent, 179 ; in 4tb, 

266, &c. 
Hermagenes of 2d cent., 150, n. (28). 
Hero, Platon. philos., 5th cent, 322, n. (12). 
Herod the Great, 33, 39. 
Hendi invade Italy, 5ih cent., 312. 

converted, 6th cent., 379. 

HesycKhu of Egypt, 3d cent., 176, 179. 
Hesychius, bp. of Jerusalem, 7th cent, 439, n. 

(15), 446, 447. 
Hexapla of Origen, 179, n. (6). 
Hierarchy, its origin, 116-118. See more under 

Churchy government of. 
Hieraa and Hieracites, 3d cent, 197. 
Hieroclesy philosopher, 4th cent, 223, n. (45). 



HitronymMSi see Jerome. , 
HUarioa, Syrian monk, 4th cent, 265. 
Hdarv, bp. of Poictiers, 4th cent, 248, Ac, n 
(31). 

. bg^ of Arlea, 5th cent., 340, 376. n. (55) 

IBlary of Rome, Luciferian, 4th cent, 257. 

, bp. of Rome, 5th cent. 341. 

Hindoo Literature. 60. n. (5). 

iCWjftitt of 3d cent, 168, &c., n. (11% 182, 

History, ecclesiastical, what, xt. ; external and 

internal, xvi., XTii. ; hAm to be treated, xriL. 

&c. ; dangers to be avoided, xviii. ; its uaes. 

xix. 
Hmorxut, emperor, 4th cent., 222, 312, 353. 
I., bp. of Rome, 7th cent, 443, 449; he 

W88 not infallible, 453, n. (10). 455. 
Hormisdas, bp. of Rome, 6th cent, 404, 412. 
Hoairn of Corduba, 4th cent., 245, n. (23), 213, 

n. (23). 284. 
Hunerie, Arian king of Vandals in Ainca, 5th 

cent, persecutes, 355. 
Huns, in 6th cent., 384. 
HvUy eXi|, of the Manichsana, 194. 
Hypatiay fem. philos., 4th cent, 230, n. (5). 

I & J. 

Jacobites or Monophysites, 417, 418. 
Jacobus, Baradsus, restorer of the Monoph 

ysites, in 6th cent, 417, Ac, n. (12J. 
JamUichis, Platonic philosopher, 4tn cent, 

229, n. (2). 
James, son of Zebedee, martyr, 48, n. (9). 

the Just, or the less, martyr, 48, n. (9). 

, bp. of Nisibis, 4th cent, 247, n., 263. 

, bp. of Edessa, 7th cent., 436. 

Jbas, bp. of Edesaa, 5th cent, 334, 363, n. (861 

410. n. (14). 
Iberiansy converted, 4th cent., 226. 
Idaeiusy Claras, a Span, bp., 4tfa cent, 256. 
Idatius or Hydatius, Span, bp., 5th cent., MO. 
Jeromt or Hieronymus, monk, 4th cent, 249, n. 
, monk, presbyter, and learned father, 251, 

n. (34), 261,275, 349. 
Jerusalem, first church there, 46 ; demolished 

by the Romans, A.D. 70, p. 52 ; rebuilt, and 

called JElia CapUoUnOy m 2d cent, 104 ; 

captured by the Saracens, 7th cent, 440, n. 

(18) ; patriarchate of, 233, n. (2). 
Jesujabas, a Nestor, patr., 7th cent., 421, 450. 
Jeu>Sy civU and religious atate, at Christ's birth. 

33-40; notices of, in 1st cent., 51,52, 64; 

in 2d cent, 104, 106, 138 ; in 3d, 160 ; in 4th. 

221 ; in 5th, 314, n. (7), 319 ; in 6tb, 381 : 

in 7th, 426. 
Ignatius, bp. of Antioch, 2d cent, 76, n. (3i;. 

106. 
IdUfonsus of Toledo, 7th cent, 441, n. (22), 

446, n. (5). 
Image-worshwy in 4th cent, 260, 370 ; in 5th 

343, 351 ; m 6th, 406 ; in 7th, 445. 
Incense, in worship, 3d cent., 188. n. (4). 
Independence of primitive churches, 72, 116. 
Indians (Anbs), converted by Pantcnns, 96 
Innocent 1., bp. of Rome, 5th cent, 339, n. 
Interpreters of Scripture : see Commenlalars. 
John the apoatle, martyr under Domitian, 4S 

n. (9), 59. 
the Baptist, 42; his festival instituted. 

414, n. (9). 
, bp. of Jerusalem, 4th cent, 249, n., 275, 

373. 
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cent., 333, 358^ 



John. Ohiiraottom: see 

, bishop of Antioch, 5t1 

^c, n. (18), (19), 362. 

.^Brnwut, 6th cent., 335, n. 

the Taster, bishop of Consttotinople, 6th 

cent., 389, n. (1), 396, n. (25). 

, bishop of CoDstantinople, 6th cent, 307. 

— — CItmacitf, Sinaith, 6th cent, 398. 

JU^tro, 6th cent, 399, n. (28). 

Philopomis, 6lh cent., 384, 387, 408, 419, 

n. (32\ 

Scholaetiens, bi«hop of ConstaotiDople, 

eth cent. 398. 

— — ^ of ScythopoHs, 6th cent, 408. 

II., bishop of Rome, Oth cent, 404, 412. 

, modk or Spain, 6th cent, 405. 

Aecu8nage,6th cent, 419, n. (21). 

■ Malala, historian, 7th cent, 441, n. 

Moschtts, iponk of Palestine. Tlh cent, 

436, 441, n. 

, archbishop of Dare, 7th cent, 441, n. 

— — , archbishop of Tbessalonica, 7th cent, 
441, n. 

IV.. bishop of Rome, 7th cent, 443, 454. 

latuh Bu, or I-calm-kai, 6th cent., 381, n. (7). 
Jonas, an Irish monk, 7th cent., 4.36, 443. 

, disciple of Columbanus, 7th cent, 444. 

Jomandea or Jordanes, historian, 6th cent., 405. 



Kabbala, Jewish, 39, 64. 

Kali/t, Mohammed's socee^n^ 431, n, (8*); 

extend their empire, ibid 
Kent, kingdom of, converted, 7lh cent, 380, 

422. &c., n. (5). 
KUian, Irish missionary, 7th cent., 424, &c,, n. 
Kneeing in prayer, 3d cent, 190. 
Koran, its origin and preservation, 427, n. (4). 



Jovitm, emperor, 4th cent. 232, n. (43). 299. 
Jovmian, Italian monk and reformer, 4th cent., 



274, n. (44.) 
IretuBUM, bish( 



of Lycos, f^ cent, 100, 118, 



. lOp 01 

&c..n.(5),136. 
— , count, and bishop of Trre, 5th cent., 334. 
JrtMh nation, conTerted in 5th cent, 316. 
IsaaCf a converted Jew, 5th cent., 334. 

, bishop of Ninive, 6th cent, 398. 

Itidorut of Pelusinm, 5Ui cent, 330, n. (23), 

of Cordiiba, 5tli cent, 339, n., 343. 

of Seville, 6th cent , 403, n. (44), 407, 46a 

— — of Gaxa, a philosopher, 230, 387, b. (8). 
Isvchku or Hesychioa, bishop of Jerusalem, 

7th cent., 439. n. (16), 446. 447. 
JvdM, a writer of 3d cent., 174, n. 
JuUa Mammea, 3d cent^ 154, n. (3). 
JuUan, emperor, 4th cent, 318, 219, &c., D. 

(40), 224, 285, 288. 
, a Pelagian bishop and writer, 5th cent, 

339, n. 
, bish^ of Halicamassus, 6th cent., 387, 

407,418. 

, archbp. of Toledo, 7th cent, 438, n. (6). 

Pomenas» 6th cent, 341, 347. 

, 7th cent., 442, n. (27), 446, 44a 

Jvim Africanns, Sd cent., 167, 168, n. (10). 

1., bishop of Rome, 4th cent. 266. 

FinnicQs Matemos. poet, 4th cent, 256, 

863. 
JmOhit, bishop hi Africa, 6th cent, 405» 406. 
JuitUieation, contest on, 1st cent, 83. 
JutHn Martyr, 2d cent, 107. 118. n. (4). 126, 

127. 138 ; his Apologies. 118, dbc, n. (4). 
— , Dithcp in Sicily, 5th cent, 335, n. 
Jwtimm I., emperor, 6th cent, 384, 387, 404, 

409,410.411. 
Jutui, a Spanish Ymhop, 6th cent., 404. 
— , bp. of Rochester, 7th cent. 423, n. (5). 
Jmeiud, bishop of iElia (Jerusalem), 5th cent., 

324. 
Jwenau, Spanish poet, 4th c«nt, 355, n. (41). 

Vol. I.-^Nifii 



Labanun, sacred standard of Constantine, 216, 

n.(30). 
LactttTithu, writer of 4th cent., 249, &c, a 

(33% 262. 263. 
Lepsfd Christians, 157, 158, n. (8), 301, dto., 

n. (19), 294. 
Laura, of monks, what, 409, n. (13). 
IdBurentiua, a martyr. 3d cent, 15^ 

, bishop of Rome, 6th cent. 301. 

- — , bishop of Novara, 6tb cent., 404.- 

. bishop of Canterbury, 7th cent, 422, o. 

<5). 
Leander., archbishop of Seville, 6th cent.. 406, 

note. 
Learning, state of, in Ist cent., 59-65 ; in 2d, 
169-116; m 3d, 161-162; in 4th, 239-331 ; 
in 5th, 320, &c. ; in 6th, 365, dec. ; in 7th, 
435, dec. 
LecUure or readers. 165. 
Legion, thundering, in 2d eent. 103. 104. 
Lent, in 4th cent, 280, n. (13). 
Leo I., the Great, bishop of Rome, 6th cent, 
333, 336, 335, n. ^33), 351, 365. dec 

II., bishop of Rome, 7th cent, 444. 

Leonidae, father of Origen, 3d cent, 156. 
Leontnu, Arian bishop of Antioch, 4tb cent., 
348, n. 

of Braniinm, 6th cent, 396, n. (36), 40a 

of Keapolis, Cyprus, 6th cent, 399, n 

(38), 407, 408. 
LAaniata, converted, 5th cent, 313. 
Libannu, sophist, 4lh cent.. 233, 234, n. (48). 
LibeUatid, what. 157, n. (6). 
Liberattu of Carthage, 6tn cent., 401, dec;, n. 

(39). 
ZiMnu*. bishop of Rome. 4th cent.. 257, 29a 
ZMimaniw, bisnop in Spain, 6th cent, 405, 
Lumau, emperor, 4th cent., 217. 
Litaniee to the saints, 6th cent, 414, n. (3). 
Liturgies, 86, 190, n. (19), 27a 413, n. (1). 
Lombards, occupy Italy A.D. 568, and become 

Christians A.I>. 587, p. 384. 450. 
Lord^s ftrayer, use of, 190. n. (19). 
LordPs supper, in Ist cent, 46, 84, 86 ; in 2d, 
137; in 3d, 188, dec. ; in 4th, 281 ; in 6th. 
4ia 
ZoM/euff, ieyhnt, 46, 68, dec. 87, 137. 351, n. 

Lodan, of Antioch, 3d cent, 176. 179. J e2. 
Lucifer of Cagliari 4th cent., 267. 271, dec, n 

(40). 
Luqferiana, sect, 4th cent., 357. 371, dec. 
Imoms, king of England, 3d cent., 99, n. (8). 
JUipus, bishop of Troyes, 6lh eent, 34a 
X^ms and Vienne, persecution in 3d cent, 108 



JfoesrHtf, senior and junior, monks of £gypt. 
4th cent, 346, n. (28), 261. 
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— , Ifonothelita patmrch, 7th ceDt.,441, h., 

4A5. n. (18). 
Mm^donimtt Bod lUcedonians, 4th cent, 305, 

&c.. n. (62). (63). 
Mtidame* hit transition of Mosheim, p. v^ &c. 
MacrobhtM, Donatist bishop, 4th cent., 257. 
MapaiiM of Persia, £0, &g. 
Magua: see Simm Mag:ii«. 
MnhomH : see M o h am m t d . 
Majorimut Donatist bishop of Carthage, 4th 

cent., 283. 
JfeicAioM, a rbecoficna, ad cent, 175, 201. 
Malckwt a Byzantine historian, 5th cent., 335, 

note, 
afomotitf, Claudius, poet, 5th cent, 341, 361, 

n. (I). 
Manea or Mankkmu, heretic, 3d eent, 102, 

dec, n. (6). 
. Mamidiman*^ sect of, in 3d cent, 10^106 ; in 

4th, 282, 352 ; in 6th, 415 ; in 7th. 450. 
Maphiam^ or primate of the Monophysitas, 41 8. 
MarcdUh a martyr, 3d cent, 157. 
Mareellmmt, Anunianus, historian, 4th cent, 

224, n. (50). 

1 governor of AInca, 5th cent., 353. 

, count, a writer, 6th cent, 406. 

, English missioiiary, 7th cent, 425, n. 

(10). 
ManelUu of Ancyra, 4th cent, 247, n., 303, 

dec., n. (55), (56). 
MarcioH and Marcionitee, 2d cent, 141, dtc, 

352. 
ManM^fmt, (tellic monk, 7th cent, 442, n. (25). 
Marau, a Gnostic, 2d cent, 147. 

, bishop in Egypt, 4th cent, 248, n. 

, a Gnostic in Spain, 4th cent, 307. 

, a hermit 6th cent., 333, 846. 

, a disciple of St Benedict, 7th cent, 443. 

Mmdaita, 457. See Afarracfrs. 
MariuM Mercator, 5th cent. 338, n. (41). 

, bishop in Switxeriand, 6th cent., 405. 

ifaro,' John, 7th cent., 457, n. (22), (23). 

Jformttes, 457, n. ?22), (23V, (24). 

Jlforfm, bishop of Toors, 4ta cent, 227, n. (64), 

265, dec. 308. n. (65). 

, bishop of Brsga, 6th cent, 405, 408. 

I., bishop of Rome, 7th cent, 444, 454, 

n. (15), n6\ 
Martyrs^ 47, n. (8); their number and esti- 
mation, 54, 55, 125, dec. 156, 280. 
Mary, St, worshipped, 4th cent, 311; her 

images, in churcnes, 5lh cent, 351 ; csUed 

the Mother of God, 5th cent. 357. 
Matut for the dead, 4th cent, 281. 
Mauilians^ 375, &c. See Stmipdagiam. 
MaiihoDy the apostle, 48, n. 
Matthias, the apostle, 46. 
Mamut^ St, a Benedictine monk, 6th cent, 

394. 
^— , archbishop of Ravenna, 7th cent, 438, 

n. (7). 
Maxenthu^ John. 6ih cent.. 395, n. (22). 
Maximum, emperor, 3d cent., persecutes, 208, 

dec. 
MaxtmSUh a Montanist, 2d cent, 152. 
MaxtmiHf emperor, 3d cent., persecutes, 157, 

212. 
Afsmnm, bishop in Cilicia, 5th cent., 334. 
Masimuat Greek writer, 2d cent, 124, 174, n. 
Maximna, a pagan philoeopher, 4th cent., 229, 

dec, n. (4). 



of Torin. 5th cent, 886; D. (35). 

of Kiez, 5th cent, 340. 

of Cooatantinople, 7th cent, 439, n. (14)^ 

446.447. 

Metehiadet, bishop of Rome, 4th cent, 983. 

MdekiMedaehiana, sect 2d cent, 150, n. (27). 

MtkkUea, who so called, 417. n. (12), 451. 

MtUtieai contest in Egypt. 4th cent, 268, dtc. 
n. (37), 294, dec, n. (27). 

MtkUan controversy at Antioch, 4tb cent. 
272, n. 

Mdahu, biAop of Sebaste, 4th cent, 24a, n.. 
272, n. 

of Mopsuestta, 5th cent, 334. 

Afsltio, bishop of Sardis, 2d cent, 123» 128l 

ir«tttiitf, first bishop of London, Tlh cent,42S; 
11.(5). 

Mmamd$r, heretic, 1st cent, 94. 

ifeaiMw, bishop of Constantinople, 6tli cent, 
400. 

Mmratar, Ifarius, 5th cent, 388, n. (41). 

Merda, kingm. of, converted, 7th cent, 423, n. 

MeaaaHau or Enchitea, 4th cent, 310, dec 

Mahodma, 3d cent, 170. 171. n. (14), 182, 183. 

MatnpolUaHa, origin of, 71, 117. 163, 232. 

MilUnmal controversy, 3d cent, 166, n. (19). 

MiUiade$, 2d cent, 124. 

Miniairy, public, necessary, 66. 

JfmafOKs, Felix, 3d cent. 173. n. (16). 183L 

Mwaelaa, in Ist cent., 45, n. (2), SO; in 9d, 
101, 102, dec, n. (14); in 3d, 155; in 4th, 
215, dec, 221, dec, 227; in 5th, 315, n. n\\ 
317, 365 ; in 6th, 382 ; in 7th, 445. 

Mithraa of the Persians. 194. 

Modaatua, Greek writer, 2d cent. 124. 

Mohammed^ his early life and education, 420^ 
n. (2) ; writers who treat of him, 427, n. (31 ; 
professes to be a prophet and reformer, 4Sa ; 
hia first converts, 428, dec ; meets opposi- 
tioD. 429 ; his flight 429 ; employs force, snd 
subdues Arabia, 429; bis death and charac- 
ter, 430; his teetsment 450, dec, n. (3X 

Mokammadan religion, its character, 430 ; caus- 
es of its progress, 430, dec; its propagatioa, 
431, n. (8«). 

Mohammadan sects, the SoHfutaa snd Skaiea, 
432 ; the subordinate sects, 432, dec, n. (II) 

Mokammadan prophets, 434, n. 

Monarduanat sect of, 2d cent., 149. 

Momkary, in 1st cent, 38. n. (14) ; in 2d, 115^ 
129, dec ; in 3d, 179 ; in 4th, 265, dec; in 
5th, 328, dec, 346. dec ; in 6tb, 385, 391, 
dec; in 7th, 436, 439. 

Momophyaitaa, in 5th cent., 367, 368, dec, a 
(38), (43); in 6lh, 387, 410, 416, Ac; i« 
7lh, 450, dec 

Momrtheiites, nae of, in 7th cent, 452 ; their 
tenets, 455, &c. ; and history, 456-158. 

Afmlomw, a schismstic, 2d, cent., 151, 152. 

, archbishop of Toledo. 6th cent, 404. 

MoraUata and morals: see Thaoiogy, practical 

Morality of the fathers, 128, n. (6). 

Moadtua, John, a monk, 7th cent, 436, 441, s. 

Moata^ a Jewish fanatic of Crete. 4th cent, 
314, n. (7). 

Moahaim^ his life and character, p. iii, dec 

JfMMnMt, a writer of 2d cent, 124. 

Mudamta Scholasticus, 6th cent, 40& 

Mytteriea, the pagan, 26 ; copied by Christisns^ 
133. 

Jfjysfict, in2dcent,n5; in 3d. 178, ^.. 184 ; 
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m 4th, 262, 264, ^.; in Hh, 346; in 6Ui, 
406 ; in 7th, 447. 

N. 
^arcUsuM, bishop of Jerasalem, 3d cent, 174, n. 
Nations^ state of, at Chriai'a birth, 23-33. 
Naxareans, sect in 2d cent., 96, 139. 
I^ectaritiM, bishop of Constantinople, 4th cent., 

249. n. 
N^emesiiu, bishop of Emessa, 4th cent., 249, n 
iVcTrntiM, a British monit, 7th cent., 443. 
^fepoa, bishop in Egypt, 3d cent., 185, 186. 
ffero^ ennpf^ror, 1st cent., persecutes, 49, n. (11), 

63,63-58. » » V /. 

iVesfortontft, a chronograpber, 5th cent., 335, n. 
NestorUut heresiarch, 5th cent., 333, &c., 356, 

Neatorianum^ what, 360, &c., n. (21) ; history 
of, in 5th cent., 356, &c. ; in 6th, 367, 416; in 
7lb, 450, &c. 
P^idBOM of Komscia, 5th cent., 344. 
A^ice, council of, A.D. 325, p. 291-295, notes. 
Nieetins, archbishop of l>eves, 6th cent., 404, 

40a 
l^ieias, a writer of 7th cent, 448. 
Pi'icolaitaru, sect, in 1st cent., 94, n. (16). 
NibiM of Constantinople, a writer, Ath cent., 

331, n. (27). 346. 
ATtnian, Knglisb bishop in 5th cent., 381, n. (7). 
No^tuM, andNoiftians, 3d cent., 197, n. (11). 
Nonno8u$, writer of 6th cent., 398. 
Nmmus, Egyptian poet, 5th cent., 333. 

, monk of Palestine, eth cent., 409, n. (13). 

Northumberland, conirerted in 7ih cent., 423, n. 
Wiwo/wn or Novatus, 3d cent, 175, 201 : his 

sect, 201-203. 294, 352. 
ATovolM of Canhage, 3d cent,202, &&, n. (19). 

O. 

Ohtatums, in Ist cent., 68, 71, 86 ; in 2d cent, 

135. 
Odoaeer^ king of the "Heruli, conquered Italy, 

A.D. 476, p. 312- 
CEconomieal method of disputing, 155, n. (5), 

183, n. (II). 
' CBcumenical, or general Councih : see Couneih. 
-<Ecian«mc«i or universal bishop, 389, n. (1), 

437. 
(Hvmpwdorut, a PUtooic philosopher, 4th cent, 

, 8 historian, 5th cent, 319, n. (7), 322. 

, a commentator, 6th cent., 397. 407. 

Onuir, kalif, captured Jerusalem, 7th cent, 

440, n. (18), 450. 
OftotMmof, mUke tnetunt^ 301, n. M7). 
*OpLQbeioiy of the tame etaence, 291, 296, n. (29). 
Ophite*, sect of, 2d cent, 148. n. (25). 
QftatuB of Milevi, 4th cent.. 253, n. (36). 
OraeUe, the pagan, 28, n. (28). 
Orefie«w, monk of Egypt, 4th cent, 248, n. 
Orientiu$f Onmtnu, Ore$iiu, bishop of Auz, 

5th cent, 345, n. (13). 
— ^, b!»hop of Eliberis, 6lh cent. 404, n. 
Origen of Alexandria, 3d cent, 155, 162. 206, 

n. (9), 177-183, n. (2H8), 187, 198, 200,801, 

261, 275, 287. 
Ongeniate, 275, 349, 409, n. (13). 
Oromu, Paul, historian, 6tJi cent, 318, 336, 

n. (33), 373. 
OMmto, their o6ke, 3d cent, 165. 
(kmgotha, A.D. 492 invade Italy. 312. 



Oswald, king of Northumberland, 7th cent 

423, n. 
Osm, king of Northumberland, 7th cent, 423, 

note. 



Paehomiue, Egyptian monk, 4th cent, 248, n., 

328, u. (18). 
PaeianuM, bishop of Barcelona, 4th cent. 257 

262. 
PaganUm, its character, 24, &c. ; remains <k 

U in 4th cent , 217, Ac, 223, 227; in 5th 

cent. 313, 318, in 6th, 349, 382, &c ; in 

7th, 426. 
Palestine, provinces of, 233, n., 324. 
Patladmt, monk, 4lh cent, 246, n. (27), 331, n. 

(25). 

— , missionary to Ireland, 5th cent, 316. 
Pamphylus, the martyr. 3d cent, 176, 179, 244, 

n.(21). 
PantnenuM of Egypt, 2d cent, 98, n. (5), 111, 

124, 126. 
Pantheum of Ammonius Saccas, 1 13. 
PmmU power, in 3d cent, 163, 164, n. ; in 4th, 

163, &c., 235. &c.. 284, n. (5) ; in 5th, 322, 

&c., 326, n. (11), (14) ; m 6th, .389; in 7th, 

Papiat, bishop of Hierapolis, 2d cent, 123. 126. 
Pj^nuthu, monk of Egypt, 4th cent., 249, n., 

Paraclete of Montanua, &c., 151, n. (29), 192. 

Pa»cha$ius of Rome,, 6th cent., 404. 
Paternts, commentator. 7th cent, 443, 446. 
Patriarchs, origin of, 117, 232, &c., 323. &c. 
PatriduM, (St Patrick, Succathus), apostle of 

Ireland. 5th cent, 316, n. (13). 
Patripaseians, sect, in 2d cent., 149 ; in 3d, 197. 

198. Ac. 
Patronage, right of, its origin, 4th cent., 277, n. 

(5). 
Paul, the apostle. 46 ; his martyrdom, 47, n. 

(8),48,n., 50, n. MS). 

, the hermit of Egypt, 3d cent.. 179. 

of Samosata, 3d cent, 200, n. (15), 201, 

n.(16). 

, bishop of Emessa, 5th cent., 334. 

, a Monophysite. 7ih cent, 451. 

PaiJieiana, sect, 7th cent, 450. 

Pautimu, bishop of A ntioch, 4th cent, 271 , &c., 

n. (40). 

of Nola, 253, n. (37), 337. 

Petricordius, a poet, 5lh cent, 341. 

, Ist bishop of York, 7lh cent, 423, n. 

Peada, king of Mercia. 7lh cent., 423, n. 
Pelaehu, the heretic, 6ih cent, 370, &c., n. 

(45) 

I., bishop of Rome, 6th cent. 4av 411. 

II., bishop of Rome. 6th cent, 405. 

Pelagians, in 5th cent, 370, 6ic. ; in 6th, 415 ; 

in 7th. 450. 
Penance, in 1st cent, 82; in 2d, 131 ; in 4th. 

268 ; in 5tb, 351, n. (5) ; in 7th, 447. 
Pmple, righu of, in primitive church, zv., 68, 

69; in 2d cent, 116, 117; in 3d, 163, &c.; 

in 4th, 231, 232. 
Perpetua, a martyr, 3d cent., 156. 
Parseeuiions, whether just ten, 52 : those in 1st 

cent. 51, &c., 97; in 2d, 105; in 3d, 166- 

160; in 4lb,206-21 1.217.219, 228, 284, 6&C. 

n. 02). 206. 208. &c.. 307 t in 5ih.3l3, 318, 
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dec, 353, 354 ; in 6th, 384, 415-417 ; in 7th, 

426. 
Pcrtio, peraecutioQB there, 228, 319, 426. 
Pfter, the apostle. Hii martyrdom, 47, D. (8), 

48,n.,56, n. C18). 
, bishop of Alexandria, 4th cent., 230, n. 

(13), 268, &c. 
— — Chrysologus, bishop of Ravenna, 5th 

cent. 337. n. (38). 
FuUo, bishop of Antioch, 5th cent., 367, 

— *- MoggUB, bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent, 

366,368. 
— ^, a deacon of Rome, 6th cent., 404. 
PetUiamu, a Donatist writer, 4th cent., 258. 
PhanianaaUBy sect, 6th cent., 418. 
PhariMteSy Jewish sect, 35, 36. 
PhiUutriia, bishop of Brescia, 4th cent., 255, 

n. (39), 263. 
. PhOetut, mentioned by St. Panl, 88, n. (3). 
Phihp, emperor, 3d cent., whether a Christian, 

154. 

of Side, 5th cent., 333, 345. 

, a friend of Jerome, 5th cent, 340. 

PMlo, the Jew, Ist cent., 32, 37. 

of Carpathns, 6th cent., 343. 

PkiUmphy, state of, in 1st cent, 29, 59-65 ; in 

2d, 109, &c. ; in 3d, 161, 162; in 4th, 223, 

229, <S&c. ; in 5th, 321, &c. ; in 6th, 386, 

6lc. ; in 7th, 446. 

, Oriental, 29, 39, 61-64, 90, &c. 

, its influence on theology, 61, 105, HI, 

115, 125, 129. &c., 149, 162, 188, 261. 
Philottorgiui, ecclesiastical historian, 5th cent, 

333,345. 
Pfuiostratust a philosopher, 3d cent., 160. 
Philoxemu or Xenaias, bishop of Hierapolis or 

Mabug, 6th cent, 367, 407. 419. 
Phocas, emperor. 7th cent, 436, &c., n. (2). 
Phaibadiu$t bishop in France, 4th cent., 257. 
PhotmuM, bishop of Sirmium, 4th cent, 304, 

&c., n. (58), (59). 
Piet», converted, in 4th cent., 380, dec, n. (7). 
Piernu of Alexandria, 3d cent, 176, 179. 
POgnmagu, in 4th cent, 259, n. (1) ; in 5th 

cent, 343. 
Pisidett Gregory or George, 7th cent, 440, n. 

(20). 
Placidu$, Benedictine monk, 6th cent, 394. 
PlatOt and Platonic philosophy, 31, &c.; in 

2d cent, 110, &c., 119, &c. ; in 3d, 159, &c., 

161 , &c. ; in 4th, 229, dec. ; in 5th, 321, &c. ; 

in 6th, 383, 387 ; in 7th, 436. 
PUny the younger, 105. 
PUrcma of the Gnostics, 63, 95, 145. 
Plotimui a philosopher, 3d cent, 161, 162, 191. 
Phuarch of Chsronea, a philosopher, 2d cent, 

110. 
— <— , a philosopher of 3d cent., 162. 
— — Nestorii, philosopher, 5th cent., 322. 
PnewmatwuKhi, sect, 4th cent, 300. 
PoUmin : see Theology^ polemic. 
Polycarpt bishop of Smyrna, 2d cent., 77, 107, 

Polychrimiutt bishop of Apamea, 5th cent, 

PolycraUat bishop of Ephesus, 2d cent, 136, 

174, n. (18). 
PomerhUf Julianas, 5th cent., 341, 347, 446, 

448. 
Pontius, deacon of Carthage, 3d cent, 176. 



Pontiua or Panlinus of Nola, 253, n. (37), 337 

Pop€ry: ftee Papal power. 

Porpkyry, a philosopher, 3d cent, 159, 162, d 

(4)- 
Po9$idimha or Pisidios, 5th cent, 340. 
Poihhms, missionary to Gaul, 2d cent, 100. 
Potamuna, a martyr, 3d cent., 157. 
Potamon, a philosopher, 2d cent, 32. 
Praxtasy a confessor and Monarchian, 2d cent, 

149, n. (26). 
Prayers, hours of, in 3d cent., 190. 
Preaching, mode of. in Ist cent., 86 ; in 3d, 188 ; 

in 4th, 278; in 7th, 435. 
Predestinarian controversy, 5th cent., 373, dcc^ 

n. (52). (53). 
Premiers, 46, 69, 71, 116, 117, 163, 165,231, 

232, 237, 273. n. (43), 327. 
Prescription against errors, in 2d cent., 127; 

in 3d cent, 183, n. (12). 
Priesthood, Jewish, imitated, 2d cent, 117, 118, 

133. 
Primasius of Adrumetilm, 0th cent, 401, n. 

(38), 407, 408. 
PrisdUa, and PriacilUanists, 2d cent, 152, n. 

(30). 
PriseUUan, and Priscilllanista, 4th cant., 307, 

&c., n. (65), (66). 
Proba, Anicia Franconia, 4th cent., 258. 
Produs, bishop of Constantinople, 5th oenU, 

334. 

, a philosopher, 5ih cent., 322, 384, n. (8). 

Proespius of Gaza, 5th cent, 395, n. (21), 407. 
of Cesarea, historian, 6th cent., 383, n. 

(2). 
Prophets of the New Testament, 69. 
Prosper of Aquitain, 5th cent., 337, n. (40), 

346, 376, n. (55). 
Pntdentius, a poet, 4th cent, 256, n. (43). 
Psalms of David, used in 4th cent, 278. 
Psathyrians,phTty in 4th cent, 301, n.(45). 
PtohnuBus, Unostic heresiarch, 2d cent., 147. 
Purgatory, in 2d cent., 126 ; in 3d cent, 195; 

in 4th cent., 259 ; in 5th, 343; in 6th, 406; 

in 7th, 445. 
Pyrrkus, bishop of Constantinople, 7th ceoL, 



Quadragesimal or Lent fast, 4th cent., 280, n. 
(13). 
* luM, bishop of Athens, 2d cent. , 106, 123. 
iitm, what, 321, n. (4). 

consilium, 7th cent, 448, 458. 

R. 
Radbod, king of Friesland, 7th cent, 425, b^ 

(10). 
Recognitwns of Clement, 75, 76, n. (29), 18ft, 

n. (15). 
Relics, venerated, in 4th cent, 260; in Stb, 

343 ; in 6th, 406 ; in 7th, 445. 
Rdigion, state of, in the world, 24, 34, &e. ; 

among Christians, in Ist cent , 78, &c., 82, 

n. (6) ; in 2d, 125, dtc ; in 3d. 177, die ; in 

4th, 259, 268 ; in 5th, 342, dsc ; in 6th, 406 ; 

in 7th, 445, 447. 
Remigius, archbishop of Rheima, 5th cent, 341, 

379. 
Rketidus, bishop of Anton, 4th cent., 25ft 
Rhodon, a writer, 2d cent, UM. 
Rites: tee Ceremonim. 
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Mmtinif Elden, lit cent, 09. 
JlMrMwt, MDJor, bishop of LunogM, Sth coit, 
341. 

8. 
Sthag, a Syrian monk, fith oont, 880, n. 
SMBut of Ainca, 3d oant, 196, n. (18> 



Sabimut bishop of Heraclea, 9Ch cant, 333. 
Saend Classics of ApoUinaris, 347, n. (80). 
SadAtem»t a Jewish sect. 30, 3a 
Samtt, worshipped, in Otn cent, 348, dec ; in 

6th, 390, 406, 414 : in 7th, 440. 
Saknhu, bishop of Ltods, 0th cent, 340. 
fiUiMMw, 0th cent, 316, 337, n. (39), 346^ 348. 
Samantaiu, nation of, 34, 40. 

Stgcr IL, king of Penia, 4th cent., paisaeates, 

Sanbaiu$, ▼agrant monks, 867. 

SanumB, their conquests, 7th cent, 431, n. 

(8»). 
Sardiah cooncil, its 4th canon, 236, n. (9). 
Sahmima of Antioeh, heratic, 140, 141. 
Sekuma: see ArwMt, and Contnmnim. 
SekoUatic theology, its origin, 178, 188, 868; 

its nataie, 406. 
Sehoob, Christian, in 1st cent, 81, n. (0) ; in 

8d, 111 ; in 3d, 168, 177; in 4th, 819, 830; 

in 0th, 380, dM. ; m 6th, 380, 387; in 7th, 

430. 

ScotUmd, sUte of, in'dd cent, 106; in 6th, 

381, n. (7). 
Serwtwm, how regarded, in 1st cent, 79; in 

8d,126; in4th,26L 
SteU : see Htrtaim* 
Stemtdiam, Gnostic sect, 9doent, 147. 
Adslhtf, a Scotch poet, 0th cent, 340. 
Saniariau, in 4th cent, 300, dec. 
Smup$lagian$t in 0th cent, 370, 6te. ; in 6th, 

410; in 7th, 400. 
Stpttugmi, how regarded, in 9d cent, 186; in 

4th cent, 261. 
Stn^iom, bishop of Antioeh, 8d cent, 184. 
Smrniim, bishop of Thmois, 4th cent, 248. n. 
8tnw»t patriarch of Monophysites, 387, dec, 

— ^, bishop of Constsntinople, 7th cent., 441, 

n., 408, 403, n. (9). 
SMua, a sect, in 2d cent, 147, dec. 
SmtM, Greek writer, Sd cent, 184, 174, n. 
Smmiamu, bishop of Osbala, 0th cent, 333, 

346l 
Smmit. emperor, in 2d cent, 03, 97, 108. 
— ^, Aleiander, emperor, 3d cent, 104, 106^ 

160. 
, Snlpidns, ecclesiastical hMorian, 4tb 

cent., 200, n. (42), 
>-*, bishop of Minorca, 0th cent, 338, n. 
— , bishop of Antkxb, 6th cent, 397, 407, 

417, 418. 
Aftnf fs, a Mohammedan sect, 432, 434, n. 
8ih¥Umt Oracles, 2d cent., 130, M^^X 
Sukmhut ApoUinaris, 0th cent., 338, n. (43). 
Sigtmt monnment of, China, 481, n. (1). 
, bishop of Jsrasalem, ad cent, 106. 



Simmn Stylites, senior, 0th cent, 313, 347, 

n. (20). 
Swuim StyUtee, Jnnior, 6th cent, 398. 
Shmm Msgus, 92-94. 
SimpUeau, bishop of Rome, 0th cent, 341. 

, a philosopher, 6th cent, 383, n. (7). 

iSiricMM, bishop of Rome, 4th cent., 2b6. 
Si99btthu, Gothic king in Spain, 7th cent., 448. 
SuptuM II., bishop of Rome, 3d cent, 109, 176. 

III., bishop of Rome, 0th cent, 340. 

Socmm, ecclesiastical historian, 0th cent, 334. 
8omuie$, Mohammedan ^ect, 432, n. (10), (11). 
SepkroiMu, monk of Palestine, 4th cent, 249, n. 
, bishop of Jerusalem, 7th cent, 436, 440, 

n. (18), 402. dec, n. (9). 
Sommen, ecclesiastical historian, 0th cent, 

334. 
Spuriout Gospels, Acts, Epistles, 73, dec, n. 

Statitma, smong Romanists, what, 414, n. (4). 
8Ufkm I., bishop of Rome, 3d cent, 170, 186. 
State philosophy, 31, n. (37), 110. 
iSfyliCM, or pular saints, 0th cent, 347, dec 
Sub-dtacoM, their ofBce, 160. 
SuhicmM Severus, ecclesiastical hlstorisn, 4th 

cent, 200, n. (42). 
dhsiday, observance of, 80, 134, 130, n. (lOX 

278. 

increase oC m 3d cent, 188; m 
cent,209,dec; in0th,342; in 6th, 406; . 

in 7th, 439, 440. » 'v 

AtppUeotmu, public, 4th cent, 260. 
Sunm, kingdom o^ couTerted, 7th cent, 483y 

iMte. 
Syagrnut writer, 0th cent, 840. 
:^jfmmaeku$, translator of Old Testsment, 3d 

cent, 174, n. 

, bishop of Rome, 6th cent, 341, 391. 

Synagog¥mt Jewish, 39. 

Synsmu, bishop in Cyrene, 0th cent, 230, d. 

(8), 333. 
Symod: see CoioiaZt. 

a philoeopher, 0th c 

of Barcelona, 7th < 



\m0or 

«30 444 446. 
TofMii, and his sect, 2d cent., 107, 124, 148; 

his hsrmony of the Gospels, 126, n. (2). 
TaUua, John, bishop of Alexandria, 0th cent, 

367. 
Tartan, enlightened by Nestorians, 7th cent. 

421, dec 
TomfM, dedicated to saints, 6th cent, 414. 
TertMUimi, 2d cent, 108, 182, n. (9), 187, 188, 

102,183. 
Teatamua, New, transhtions of, 101, dfcc, 

100, 407, 446. 
Thalaa$m$t a monk, 7th cent., 441, n., 447. 
Th t m Uiim , a philoeopher, 4th cent., 98% n. 



and Themistians, 6th cent, 419, n. 

— ^ Calonimus, 7th cent, 441, n. 
Thtodoret, or Theodorit, bishop of Cyprus, 0th 

cent, 330, n. (82), 343, 344, 340, 410, n. (14V 
Tknedork, king of Ostrogoths, 0th cent, 318, 

391. 
Thaodmu of Mopeuestia, 4th cent, 331, n. 

(36), 343, 410, n. (14). 
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aVMlmw Lector, accIm. liitt^ 6Ui cent, 307. 
— — of Iconiam, eth cent, 396. 

of Pbaran, 7th cent, HI, o. 

— 1., blahop of Rome, Tth cent., 443. 

of Railha. 7th cent, 420, a. (21); 446. 

^— of Tanus, archbishop of Caixteibuiy, 7th 

cent, 423, n., 436, 444, 447. 
7%iodotttu the Oieat, emp., 4th cent, 222, 299. 
— — II., emperor, 5th cent, 313, 310, 359, 365. 
— — ,hiahop of Alexandria, 6th cent, 418, 419. 
TktodotuM of Rome, 2d cent, 149, 130, D. (27). 

of Ancyra, 5th cent, 332, o. (29). 

T%ngno9tu» of Alexandria, 3d cent, 176, 182. 
TMogy, Foaitive, Scholastic, and Mystic, 

— — , exegetic, in let cent, 79; ii^ 2d, 126; 

hi 3d, 179, &c. ; In 4tb, 261 ; in 6th, 343, 

&C. : in 6th, 406, dec. ; in 7th, 445, dtc. 
— , didactic, in let cent, 78, dec. ; in 2d, 

125, 126; in 3d, 177, dtc, 183; in 4th, 259, 

an.dtc.; in 5th, 342, 944; in 6th, 407, dec. ; 

itk 7th, 446, dec. 
— • practical, in lat cent, 76, 80 ; m 2d, 128 ; 

in id, 182; in 4th. 263, dec; in 5tb, 346, 

348; in 6th, 406; in 7th, 446, dec. 
— , polemic, m Ist cent, 83 ; in 2d, 127 ; in 

dd, 183, dec.; in 4th, 2G2, dec; in 5th, 345; 

in 6th, 406, dec. ; in 7th, 447, dec. 
Tkmutt, biahop in 4th cent, 256. 
JluopaaehiUB, sect, 5th cent. 367, 412. 
TheejJwua of Byzantium, 6Ui cent, 398, dec 
J%MMlM9t bishop of Antioch, 2d cent, 120, 

121, n. 0), 126. 
— , bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent, 275, dec, 

380, n. (24), 349. 
— , biahop of the Goths, 4th cent, 226. 
Tkeophrattut, a pbiloeopher, 5th cent, 322. 
Tkeopk^laeit Simocatta, 7th cent, 441, n. 
Tkenaeiam, a Jewish sect, 37, n. (14). 
Tfrnrgy, what, 114, n. (19). 
Thama$, the apostle, 48, n. ; visited India, and 

some say, Cnina, 422, n. (2). 

of Heradea, 7th cent, 44a 

Tkmdtring Legion, 2d cent, 103, 104. 
7%u7t^Ecalore«, who, 157. 
TiUnui, emperor, 1st cent, 49. 
glieAonnw of Africa, 4th cent., 266, 261. 
Timoihv, companion of St Paul, 48, n. 
r— Hi., bishop of Alexandria, 6th cent, 397. 
— ^, bianop of Constantinople, 6th cent, 397. 
.•— , a writer of the 7th cent, 448. 
TiHuB, 118, n. (3), 133. 
Tit^f what, 277, n. (4). 
Tihut companion of St Paul, 48, n. 
-— of Bostra, in 4tfa cent, 248, n. 
Tclttatmi among pagans, 25, 51. 
Tnditort, who, 209, 283. 
Thnmh emperor, 2d cent, 97, 105, 106. 
Tnhomamu, a jurist, 6th cent, 382, n. (1). 
'yimtvt disputes on, in 2d cent, 149, 150 ; in 

Id, 197-200; in 4th, 267, dec ; in 5th* 896, 

dfcc; in6th,412,419rdec 
TVMdMt of Gyoras, 4th cent., 248. 
Trkhsuit, in 6th cent, 419, dec. 
TVjsran, whaL821,n.(4). 
gV K pfcgm Greek writer, 8d cevt, 174, n. ' 
ZVdbomitt or 'Dchonias, 4th cent.. 258, 261 
Tlpis, edict of emp. Gonatane, 7th cent., 454. 
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vim*, epipefor, 4lhcei^, 986, 2^ 

^alnukuan, emperor, 4th cent, 299. 

VaUntauu, and hia sect, ad cent, 14S-147. 

FilcriM,«aip«rar, 8d cent, 159. 

, bishop m 5th cent., 340. 

VaUrim, $penisk monk, Tth cent, 444. 

VtmdaU, when converted, 300, n. (40) ; per- 
secute in Africa, 5th eent, 354, dec. 

Vororwiec, king of Penia. 5th oenL, 819. 

Veda of the Indiana, 60, a (5). 

Vernaadar liturgies, 6tb Cent, 413. 

Vidor I., biahop of Rome, 2d cent., 124, laiL 

of Antioch. 5tb cent, 333, 343. 

or Victorlftua, a poet Sth cent, 34a 
Yilenaie, 5ih eont, a4L 
of Tunnnnm, 6th cent, 406. 
of Gap«a. m cent, 405, 407. 

Vidorbwi of Petau, Sd ceht, 176, 182, 181 

Fabios Marcos, 4th cent., 257. 

Vietmua or Victoriliua of Oeni, 5th cent, 34a 

YigiUmtiut, a refortner, 5th eem., 348, dte. 

YtgOius of Tapsus, 5th cent. 338, n. (44). 

, bishop of Rome, 6th cent., 405, 411. 

VinftttiHf of Lories, 5th cent. 338, n. (42). 

VitaUoMMM, bishop of Rome, 7th cent., 444. 445. 

ViteUiug, a Donatist writer, 4th cent, 257. 

Ulphila$ or Ulfilas, biahop ef the Goths, 4th 
cent, 155, n. (10), 226, n. (63), 300, n. (39). 

UnetUmt extreme, 2d cent, 87. 

Voconiut of Africa, 5th cent., 345^ 

VoAinsmw, emperor, 3d cent, 158. 

UraniuM, Nestor. phHos., 6th cent., 388. n. (14). 

Urtkmia, bishop of Rome, 4th cent, 235. 

VtdgaU Bible, what, 261, n. (9). 
W. 

fVoUmMoiw, peihapa in 7tb cent, 438. 

WetMM, kingd. of, oonveited, 7th cent, 423, n. 

WMiUfu, coaneil of, 7th cent, 423, n. 

Wiffrui, bishop of York, 7dk cent, 423, d., 
437. n. (5). 

WilUbrird, Engl, miss., Tth cent, 425, n. (10> 

WorU, atate of, when Christ came, 23-33. 

WoTMhipt public, of Christians, in 1st cent, 
84, £c; in 9d, 134, n. (10),: in ad, 188; 
m 4th, 260, n. (25), 276, 277, dec. ; hi 5th, 
350, dec.; in 6t]i, 413, dee. ; in 7th, 44a 

TVffMrt, Greek and Oriental, in 1st cent, 72, 
dec; in 2d, 118, die; in 3d, 166, dec; m 
4th, 237, dfcc ; in Sth, 329, dec. ; in eth,395, 
dec. ; in 7lh, 439, dee. 

, Latin, in 1st cent, none; in 2d, 122, 

dec. ; In 3d, 172, dec ; in 4th, 248, dec. ; io 
5th, 335, dec; in 6th, 399, dec; in 7tfa,441, 
dec. 

Wy^hkm, eremite of Trefee, 5th ce«t , S48l 
X. 

Xm^: aee P^ tfftreiHu . 
t. 

ZecAoruut. eccles. histor., 5th cent, 335. n. 

*-— , archbiahop of Mjtylene, eth pent, 396. 

Zaehaui, fictitious author, 5th cent., 340. 

Zem, bishop of Verona, 4th cent, 257. 

--— , emp-, 5th cent. ; his Henot, 368, n. (36> 

Zmmhw, pagan hiatorian, Sth cent., 319, dec. 
n. (8), 373. 

, bishop of Room, 6th cent, 339, n., 373. 
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